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HOW  THE  WOBLD  WAGS. 

With  the  Income-tax  Garotte — at  war-pressure— ^n  oar  throats,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  speak  freelj  and  saj,  indeed,  how  the  world,  at  this 
moment,  really  does  wag. 

Let  us  first  utter  our  thoughts  on  thb  home-grievance,  which  pene- 
trates into  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  we  may  then  he  better  aole  to 
discuss  the  general  question. 

All  of  uSy — except,  perhaps,  the  collectors  who  pocket  poundage, 
and  the  lunatics  who  send  twenty-pound  notes  as  '*  conscience-money^ 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — are  agreed  upon  this: — that  the 
Income-tax  is  most  inquisitorial  in  its  principle,  most  unequal  in  its 
application,  most  unjust  in  its  mode  of  assessment  (and  none  have  more 
right  to  complain  in  this  respect  than  literary  men),  and  most  oppressive 
in  its  continuance  beyond  the  period  during  which  the  nation  consented 
to  bear  its  augmentation.  The  greater  part  of  these  properties  is  by 
no  means  new  to  us,  and  it  merely  required  the  ministerial  juggle  which 
threatens  the  country  with  a  prolongation  of  the  impost  till  the  spring  of 
1858,  to  awaken  in  the  public  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  is  now 
everywhere  manifesting  itself.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
general  election  before  the  financial  year  agun  begins,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  g^reat  that  a  dissolution  of  rarliament  wul  take  place  before 
anotber  comes  round,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  electoral  test,  enforced  at 
once,  should  be  ''the  immediate  reduction  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
Income-tax.'' 

The  T^imes,  the  other  day,  encouraged  the  public  *^  to  bear  with  this 
infliction  a  little  longer,"  on  the  ground  that  ''  in  April,  1858,  unless 
revived  by  another  war,  the  Income-tax  will  die  a  natural  death,  and  in 
1859  a  large  portion  of  debt,  contracted  in  Long  Annuities,  will  be  for 
ever  extinguished."  But  the  proviso  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 
relied  upon,  particularly  when  we  find  the  Times  saying,  in  the  same 
article,  that  ''we  are  promised  only  one  year  of  it  after  next  April,"  but 
that  "  we  are  to  believe  it  if  we  like,  as  "  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
apprehend  that  another  year  more  may  be  expended  out  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  original  matter," — that  is  to  say,  a  casual  lapse  of  ten  dieiys 
after  the  1st  of  April.  The  Times  further  tells  us  that  our  agitation 
comes  too  late.  "  Last  April,"  it  says,  "  was  the  time,  for  before  that 
month  had  en>ired  it  had  been  fully  expired  that  the  length  of  the 
negotiation"  (for  peace)  "  had  cost  a  years  Income-tax,  and  tbat  by  the 
existing  act  we  were  saddled  with  it  till  April,  1858.  That  was  the 
occasion  to  make  a  stir  about  it" 

But,  we  may  ask,  are  the  negotiations  yet  concluded  ?    The  material 
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2  HOW  THE  WORLD  WAGS. 

g>int  which  occupied  the  Conference  of  1856  was  the  definition  of  the 
ussian  frontier  m  the  Principalities.  Is  that  question  put  at  rest? 
Will  the  impending  Conference  of  1857  decide  it?  Suppose, — a  sup- 
position far  from  unlikely,  with  a  Persian  war  on  the  tapiSf — that  the 
Conference  has  not  settled  in  April  next  which  Bolgrad  snail  fall  within 
the  boundary  line, — how  then  about  the  movement  against  the  Income- 
tax  ?  Will  the  Times  again  tell  us  that  we  are  "  too  late," — that  we 
ought  to  hare  agitated  in  anticipation  of  an  event  by  no  means  impro- 
bable ?  Let  us  forestal  such  ex  post  facto  warnings  by  making  head 
against  the  tax  at  onee. 

Touching  the  renewed  Paris  Conference  we  have  incidentally  expressed 
our  opinion ;  but  there  is  another  difficulty  besides  tliat  which  our  diplo- 
matists raised,  when  they  plucked  a  tame  eagle's  feather  in  the  Jarain 
des  Plantes  to  sign  the  Paix  baiieuse.  The  insane  reclamations  of  the 
King  of  Plrussia  affect  not  only  the  territorial  integrity  of  9witEerland, 
but  threaten  the  tranquillity  c^  the  whole  of  Europe.  Helvetia, — the 
home  of  proscribed  princes, — the  last  resting-place  for  continental 
liberty, — impeded  in  the  exercise  of  her  incontestable  rights,  is  frowned 
upon  by  France,  and  menaced  by  die  armies  of  Fredenck  William, — 
tliose  armies  whose  martial  ardour  he  was  so  careful  to  restrain  when 
every  motive  of  honour  and  justice  called  upon  him  to  give  the  word  to 
march.  True,  the  enemy  then  was  gigantic  Russia,  now  it  is  little 
Switaerland, — ^wMoh  makes  all  the  difference  to  one  whose  creed  it  is  to 
be  ^  ^er  strong  upon  the  strongest  side."  But  we  have  no  fears  for  the 
countrymen  of  TeU.  German  tyranny  and  Burgun<fian  pride  have  more 
than  once  been  fnled  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  so  we  trust  they  will  be 
again,  if  her  sons  are  ^  diampion'd  to  die  outrance.''  Insolence^  fraud, 
and  violence,  have  yet  to  gain  the  day  over  manliness,  honesty,  and  the 
courage  of  true  patriots* 

And,  with  the  exhibition  of  these  antagonistic  qualities,  thus  wags  the 
world  abroad. 

Ckez  nous — to  borrow  our  neighbours'  phrase — we  have  plenty  of 
fraud  and  vic^ence  to  plume  oursdves  upon,  and  insolence  is  by  no  means 
rare.  In  point  of  knavery,  we  have  done  our  best  to  stretch  its  commer- 
cial and  soM.  application  to  tiie  utmost  Hmit.  Our  banking  scoundrels, 
oar  dock-warrant  felons,  our  share-transferring  culprits,  our  bullion  rob- 
bers, our  parochial  and  district  defaulters,  may  take  precedence  of  all  the 
other  rascals  in  existence.  For  violence,  too,  we  may  point  with  pride  to 
llie  handiwork  of  our  ^tidcet-of-leave'*  men,  as  of  a  w  superior  descrip- 
tion to  anything  of  die  kind  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As  long  as  the 
British  footpad  can  fell  his  man  witii  an  honest  British  blw^eon,  or 
throttie  him  with  an  honest  pair  of  British  '^frunUes,*  he  need  not  be  at 
tiie  trouble  and  expense  of  importing  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver ; 
besides,  if  Mr.  Arrowsmith  and  his  friends — a  somewhat  scanty  ^'  band 
of  brothers'* — are  to  be  believed,  there  is  still  work  for  those  weapons 
on  the  Georgian  Railway;  and  even  if  we  doubt,  as  we  do,  the  hallud- 
nstions  of  I&.  Arrowsmitii,  there  are  still  enough  of  editorial  and  forensic 
duels  to  ke^  the  demand  for  them  pretty  equal  to  the  supply.  It  is 
the  fate  of  England  to  be  always  the  victim  of  some  epidemic,  physical 
or  moral,  or  rawer  physico-moraJ,  for  it  is  invariably  based  on  fear.  In 
Croldsnith's  time  the  epidemic  was  a  dread  of  mad  dogs,  in  ours  it  is  the 
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mroHe.  The  dnef  no  longer  "^  fan  each  boA  m  ofiflflc^'^lHit  the  i^ 
fiverfeen — end  veij  eften  finds — ^in  ea^  buih  a  Ikief .  Notthskwewe 
left  withoot  ample  niggeetiona  for  defaoee — they  are  ''as  pfeodj  m 
Uaekbernes.'  8eine  reoommend  pod^ei  erofvlMurs,  otken  CTaiati  garw 
luAed  with  fish-hooks ;  ''shoot  him  at  the  time,  if  yon  can,'*  sm^s  "  The 
London  Sooandsel"  0^  ^  Timet);  " but,  if  not,  himg  him.'^  At  all 
erents,  when  enee  joa  ha^e  him  fast,  this  modem  ogre»  of  whom  all  ear 
grown  hafaves  etand  so  mudli  in  awe,  don't,  as  Mr.  Justiee  "WiUes  adriaai 
— don^  let  him  go  agam  direolly,  to  renew  his  old  oonnss,  Jauit  4» 
wunaSj  but  ship  bun  off  to  the  colonies  lor  twen^  years:  let  them  take 
him,  whether  they  like  it  or  not  This  is  the  joitaeial  eoonsel  ^— that  of 
Sir  Peter  Lanrie,  whieh  may  be  called  eztra-judioial,  is  to  eonaign  aO 
these  gentry  to  a  separate  ward  in  Dartmoor  prison !  We,  also,  have  a 
soggoetion  to  ofier.  The  great  metropolitan^mproveaaent  qoestion  is 
the  sewage  of  London,  and  there  appears  at  last  to  be  a  dianoe  of  setttiag 
it,  by  ^  ^mnation  of  a  doaca  maxima,  whose  emhomehmr^  shall  be  at  s 
point  below  Erith.  At  whatever  distance  that  point  be  fixed— and  Hbt 
nirther  off  the  better — to  our  ticket-of*leave  men  let  the  gkcy  be  left  of 
eonstmc^ng  the  sewer  that  shall  lead  to  it  K  our  eonvicts  most  he 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  pubHc,  it  is  hot  £ur  that  public  work 
should  be  exacted  from  them.  When  this  arrangement— or  one  like  it 
— is  efieeted,  we  diall  cease  to  read  such  startling  annonnoements  as  the 
fi[>UowiDg,  which  is  copied  £rom  the  Mommg  Herald  of  the  16th  nit  :-— 
"On  Monday  erening  considerable  comtemaiion  wot  earned  at  tke 
ekirfmeiropolitom  fxdiee  etatiom  by  the  receipt  of  information  of  an  ex* 
tenaiye  robbery  from  Ounton  Hall,  the  property  of  Lord  Suffield."  What 
a  harrowing  soene  in  Scotland-yard  is  suggested  by  this  paragraph.  The 
Chief  Commissiooer  aghast,  the  pcinopal  Superintendent  in  a  fit,  the 
head  Inspector  fisinting,  the  whole  division  wi^  smelling-bottles  to  thssr 
noses — sod  all  because  "  an  inkstand,  a  silver  snuff-box,  a  taper  candle 
sUck,  a  tea-caddy,  and  a  blue  gpreat  coat,  viik  a  vehei  collar"  has  been 
stiOen  from  Gunton  Hall!  Tie  up  the  ''tiokets-of-leave,''andthe  "fim 
nerves''  of  the  forae  will  cease  to  be  shaken! 

The  word  "  candlestick''  in  the  above  appalling  inventory  reminds  us 
of  the  settlement  of  "the  great  candlestick  question"  at  Kniffhtsbridge. 
The  "Decorative  Christians"  have  received  their  ^tftfTiM,  at  least  fiir  a 
lame.  Perhaps  before  the  threatened  appeal  is  made,  the  reverend  illu- 
minator of  St.  Paul's  may  have  become  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pim- 
licopolis — in  partibus  infidelium. 

If  candlestiokB  have  been  put  down,  why  not  Perambulators?  Sir 
John  Dodeon,  we  regret  to  say,  is  powerless  against  iikem  ;  even  die 
metropohtKn  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction.  Perambulators  are  aboire 
the  law.  "  Such  articles,"  said  Mr.  Elliott,  sitting  in  judgment  at 
L«nbeth  the  other  day—"  such  articles  were  not  known  when  the  act 
relating  to  the  obstrudaons  on  the  foot-pavement  was  passed,  and  theie- 
fore  wasnot  eootemphited  by  it"  What  a  genius  for  annoyanoe  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Perambulators  must  have  had !  what  a  clever  fellow  to  be 
able,  Hke  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  when  he  challenged  Gesario,  to  keep 
"on  the  windy  side  of  the  law!"  If  that  man  had  bnt  been  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol— or  at  the  Paris  Conforenee! 

"Paris"  again!  with  its  wondrous  embellishments^  its  streets  fuU  of 
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palaces,  its  glittering  bouHqueSy  its  abundance  of  ornament»  so  piofiiselj 
scattered  that  ^  the  sense  aches  at  it  ;**  with  modern  improvements  every- 
where out  of  doors,  if  not  always  to  be  found  withm.  We  thought  that 
the  literary  ezdiange  which,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
in  such  active  progress  between  France  and  England,  had  by  this  time 
eflGiced  the  rococo  prejudices  of  the  ecole  classiguc  ;  but  Monsieur  Ponsard, 
the  most  recently  elected  member  of  the  French  Academy,  lives  to  demon- 
strate the  contrary.  He  signalised  his  admisnon  the  other  day  by  a  dia- 
tribe agunst  the  great  poet  of  nature,  whom,  with  an  accuracy  which  is 
charming — basmuch  as  it  proves  how  closely  he  must  have  studied  a 
writer  with  whose  name  even  he  is  not  acquainted — ^he  chose  to  call 
**  the  divine  Williams.''  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  Shakspeare  under 
this  designation :  certunly  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  him  in  the 
**  old,  obsolete  banhomme**  of  Monsieur  Ponsard.  Fortunately,  however, 
wherever  a  poisonous  plant  is  found,  its  antidote  is  near,  and  the  antidote 
to  the  new  Academician  was  M.  Nisord.  The  classical  wig-block  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands  ;  the  classical  wig  could  not  have  received 
a  better  dressing.  **  Time,**  he  said,  <*  has  elevated  Shakspeare  above 
criticism,  probably  because  it  has  raised  him  above  eulogium.  The 
very  words  *  beauties'  and  '  defects'  belong  to  a  relative  laneuage,  out  of 
the  pale  of  which  special  terms  must  be  sought  for,  if  it  is  desiml  to  de- 
fine the  charm,  or  to  characterise  the  imperfections,  of  these  astonishing 
works."  The  latest  news  from  Paris  informs  us  that  the  flesh  of  young 
asses  is  now  the  favourite  diet  in  that  capital.  Is  strikes  us  that  Monsieur 
Ponsard  must  have  fed  upon  it  to  repletion,  if,  as  an  old  writer — a  classical 
authority^ — tells  us,  we  partake  of  the  nature  of  what  we  eat, — a  theory 
curiously  illustrated  by  a  story  which,  >vith  its  comment,  we  transcribe 
from  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Ayscough  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  Monsieur  Ponsard.  '*  Winceslaus  tells  a  notable 
storie  of  a  maide  who,  seeing  one  beheaded,  had  the  falling  sicknesse ; 
and  having  tried  divers  remedies  in  vaine,  some  one  persuaded  her  to 
drinke  catrs  bloud.  Shee  did  it,  and  afterwards  mewed,  skipped,  and 
hunted  mice  in  comers  and  holes  as  cats  doe,  and  that  as  long  as  t^e 
vehemence  of  the  fit  lasted.  If,"  slily  adds  the  writer  of  the  letter,  ad- 
dressing his  friend — *^  if  strange  flesh  transforme  us  thus  into  the  nature 
of  that  we  take,  pray  forbear  asses'  flesh  too  as  well  as  cat's  bloud." 

Ludenti  dicere  verom 
Qois  vetat. 

There  is  a  synchronism  in  literary  taste  as  well  as  in  external  fashion  ; . 
though  the  form  may  vary,  the  flavour  is  the  same.  Monsieur  Ponsard 
sees  nothing  noble,  pure,  harmonious,  natural,  majestic,  logical,  beyond 
the  pale  of  Racine.  In  like  manner  die  propounder  of  one  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  of  the  Society  of  Arts  makes  a  blind  adoration  of  Tennyson 
the  test  of  all  literary  acquirement,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Spenser,  Diy<len,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  last  and  present  cen- 
tury. "  In  what  sense,"  asks  the  examiner,  "  is  Tennyson  the  poet  (the 
seer  and  prophet,  that  is)  of  the  nineteenth  century  f"  Let  us  venture  to 
answer  the  question!     In  the  sense  of  one  whose  food  is  asses'  flesh. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  world  wags. 

Or,  as  Gklileo  said : 

E  pur  se  muove ! 
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A  TALE  OF  THS  TDIEi. 

Bt  Dudlbt  Costbllo. 


chapAsb  i« 

THB  BICHEST  HSEBESB  DT  WOSQIAMD, 

That  distinguiBhing  feature  of  the  street-architectuie  of  Paris— the 
parte  eochere^hsa  its  ^vrototjpe  still  in  the  City  of  London,  though  it  is 
almost  as  seldom  met  with  now  as  the  pointed  gable,  the  latticed  window, 
or  the  oyexhangmg  story  of  a  much  eaurlier  period. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  wealthy  merchant  who  used  to  combine  his  business  and  his  plei^ 
sore  all  beneath  one  roo^  who  housed  his  clerks  and  his  fieunily  within  the 
same  walls,  has  long  mnoe  emigrated  beyond  the  suburbs;  and  the  family 
manoon,  cut  up  into  countless  offices,  has  lost  all  its  outward  signs,  the 
old  gateway  haying  either  given  place  to  half  a  dozen  narrow  entrances 
with  a  host  of  names  upon  each  door-post,  or,  where  it  yet  remains,  being 
blocked  up  by  an  apple*sta]l,  whose  owner  is  never  disturbed  by  the  appa* 
rition  of  tne  family  coach. 

Such  is  the  case,  for  the  mos^  part,  in  that  region  of  the  City  where^ 
though  they  dw^U  in  the  country,  the  merchants  of  London  continue,  for 
bunness  purposes,  most  to  congregate.  But  exceptions  to  the  rule  may 
yet  be  found,  and  here  and  there  the  curious  seeker  may  stumble,  even 
at  the  present  hour,  upon  a  genuine  porte  cochere. 

At  uie  time  to  which  the  openmg  of  tiiis  narrative  refers,  in  one  of 
the  most  firequented  thoroughfares,  barely  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Bank  of  £ngland,  might  be  seen  a  gateway  of  this  description.  More 
ornamented,  however,  than  those  wluch  admit  to  the  genwality  of  the 
Paris  hotels,  for  the  large  single  door  which,  during  the  daytime,  always 
stood  (y)en — swung  back  close  to  the  wall— was  carved  wiw  flowers  and 
foliage  in  a  most  elaborate  manner.  This  external  embellishment  might 
be  looked  upon  as  quite  accidental,  the  simplest  style  of  architecture 
characterising  the  buUding  over  the  gateway,  as  well  as  the  range  within. 
Beyond  the  entrance  was  an  oblong  court,  paved  like  the  stveet,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  business  and  domestic  offices,  and  at  the  fiirtiier  ex- 
tremity of  the  court  stood  the  dwelling-house  to  which  it  formed  the 
i4>proach.  It  was  of  dark  brick,  wide-fronted  and  many-windowed,  the 
windows  beine  disproportionately  high  and  narrow,  with  a  fiEicing  of 
bricks  round  them  of  brighter  hue,  as  if  the  eyes  of  tiie  house  were  red 
with  weeping,  enforced  by  the  solitude  to  which  it  was  condemned  in  the 
midst  of  an  outer  world  of  so  much  life  and  movement.  So  solitary 
seemed  the  place,  from  this  contrast,  that  a.  casual  passer-by,  unversed  in 
the  ways  of  the  great  city,  would  never  have  dreamt  that  more  business 
was  transacted  in  those  quiet  offices,  and  that  larger  sums  were  daily 
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entered  in  ihe  books  made  up  there,  than  in  any  two,  or  even  three,  of 
the  leading  mercantile  establishments  of  London. 

But  it  is  the  dwelling-house  that,  at  present,  requires  notice.  In  one 
comer  of  tile  bml(&ig  wm  a  glas»-deor,  wfaieb,  o«it  for  a  low,  wooden 
panel,  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  windows.  It  opened 
mto  a  spacious  hafi,  tesselated  with  black  and  grey  marble,  and  wainscoted 
with  dark  oaL  A  wide  oaken  staircase,  with  twisted  pillars  and  balus- 
trades, occupied  one  side  of  the  hall — on  the  other  were  doors  leading 
into  different  apartments — and  in  front  was  a  row  of  tall  windows,  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  looking  out  into  what  might,  by 
courtesy,  be  termed  a  garden,  but  vAch  was,  in  reality,  merely  a  high- 
walled,  flagged  enclosure,  where  flowers  never  grew,  and  whose  sole  orna- 
ment—for us^  it  had  none  in  that  dim  and  deeply-buried  quadrangle — 
was  a  heasy  stone  smi-dial,  patched  with  white  where  the  rtka  had  suc- 
ceeded ie  wiyihiBg  off  the  ever-aecmnnlatifig  soot.  A  profiaion  of  omap 
ment  was,  ki&eed^  no  feature  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  this  old 
house,  the  only  token  of  it  in  the  kali  being  the  naodel  of  a  lai*ge  sfaifH— 
once  known  as  The  Queen  of  Sk^a — ^whieh  had  made  many  a  long, 
gblden  Toyage^  and  stood  on  brackets  in  mid-air,  an  object  of  wonder 
aiid  admiration  to  all  behcMers.  Neitiier  were  there  any  very  remark- 
able  incMoations  of  ^eeorative  art  when  you  ascended  the  staircase  to  the 
first  floor.  You  found  yoarself  then  in  an  open  room,  or  lobby,  of  the 
same  else  as  the  hall  beneath,  in  whidi  was  a  email,  dark,  di8C<^oored, 
glaied,  mahogany  bookcase^  and  unless  you  were  curious  in  maritime 
law,  eurrency  qoettions,  or  religious  controversy,  you  would  aeareely  have 
been  tempted  to  open  it,  to  read  for  amusement  The  lobby  appeared, 
however,  te  be  devoted,  in  some  sort,  to  pleasure  as  well  as  to  study,  for 
it  held  ft  bagatelle-board,  ptaeed  upon  a  settee,  ier  the*  convenience  of 
those  who  thought  fit  to  play : — a  dull  game,  in  keeping  widi  the  Iocs* 
lity.  One  krge  pictore  also  hmig  there--'the  subject,  apparently,  cIm- 
sioeJ — but  by  great  good  fortune  you  could  not  make  it  out,  time,  mildew, 
and  a  cross-light  having  united  to  render  that  feat  impossible;  at  a 
gvess,  howwyui,  yon  would  pronounce  it  a  first-rate  specimen  by  a  very 
bad  master,  and  not  be  iar  out  in  your  judgment  Smne  people  ascribed 
it  to  the  late  Mr.  President  West,  which  was  very  nearly  the  same  thing. 
Several  doors  led  from  this  lobby :  let  us  open  one  and  see  what  is 
within* 

It  happens  to  be  a  nM>ming-room,  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  not  too 
nradi  fiUed  with  furniture  to  distract  attention  from  the  inmates.  What 
the  upholsterer's  magazine  has  supplied  seems  principally  to  have  been 
introduoed  a  long  time  ago — nxty  years  at  least — ^for  the  colours  are  faded, 
the  draperies  scanty,  the  patterns  obsc^te,  and  the  fuhion  wholly  out  of 
date.  It  was  once,  perhaps,  thought  much  of,  but  that  mt»t  have  been 
in  a  past  generatioti,  when  a  parsimonious  simplicity  was  only  another 
word  for  extreme  plainness  wedded  to  very  little  contort  An  open  piaxK^ 
of  the  newest  constmetion,  shows,  however,  that  modem  appliances  are 
not  altogether  banished  from  the  room,  and  several  fine  vases,  filled  with 
rare  flowers,  serve  in  some  degree  to  redeem  the  general  monotony  of  its 
aspect  On  die  walls,  too,  are  four  pictures — all,  evidently,  portraits. 
Two  of  these,  idiieh  are  edy  half-length,  represent  a  kdy  and  a  gende- 
man,  eadi  in  the  ooetame  worn  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century:  ttte  lady 
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has  a  hard,  pbiched  &«%  soined,  H  laaj  W,  hj  mdUrimamn;  Ihe  gffla 
mui,  on  the  other  hand,  wean  a  hene?olent  snule  oo  his  shrewd,  sagaeiova 
GouotoiWDea.  The  two  rerpaming  portnutt  exhihtt  all  of  the  erifioals 
which  it  waa  in  the  paintcr'f  power  to  Aow.  Their  date  if  soiae  thir^ 
years  later,  and,  Uke  the  first,  tbey  nfpnmat  man  and  wile.  The  shrewo- 
neas  and  sagacity  which  mark  the  smaller  male  portrait  have  not  dieap* 
peered  £rom  the  larger  oae,  bwt  Aie  smile  has  eotiMly  Taoished-:  it  is 
^ther  the  mother^  mind — ^for  joa  see  the  relationship— -which  datms  pr^ 
dominanee,  or  an  earlier  and  doser  connexion  with  great  affurs,  that  has 
made  the  eye  look  grave  and  the  mouth  stem.  The  second  lady,  yoong 
and  of  graceful  form,  charms  as  Audi  by  ▼irad^  o£  expression  as  by 
beauty  of  feature :  there  is  no  shadow  of  care  in  her  eweet  eyes — no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  brightness  of  existence  on  her  rosy  lips, — ^all  there  is 
radiant  with  hope  and  hapfmiess. 

Turn  ham  tins  still-life---though  some  portraits  there  are  which  revieai 
more  thought  than  the  living  he^ls  themedves — and  look  upon  her  wha 
aits  with  a  single  companion  in  that  nNirtmeot,  and  is  destined  to  be  tha 
aole  representative  of  the  lour  in  whose  fiaces  you  read  these  Tarioos 
attributes.  It  is  a  girl  of  nineteen,  in  whom  are  mingled  qualities  boA 
cif  mind  and  person  bdonging  to  them  all,  but  modified  by  transmission. 

For  her  person,  she  is  tall,  like  her  finther — £ur  and  weU-lbrmed,  like 
her  soother — but  there  the  reeemblanoe  to  her  parents  oeases,  the  ontHna 
of  her  Imc  being  her  grandiatho^s,  its  expression  that  of  her  giandmotber 
^witfi  a  difference — ^that  which  is  dmost  repdbire  in  the  Mn  lady  being 
softened,  or  racier  altered,  into  a  look  of  pain  in  the  younger  oae ;  there 
is  no  colour  in  her  cheek,  her  lips  are  thin  and  comprosssd,  and  her  larg« 
grey  eyes  lack  the  tender  shade  of  brown  whieh  wodd  have  given  them 
soltoees ;  yet,  although  her  features  have  lew  of  Aie  properties  of  beaaty, 
there  are  not  wanting  many  who  candidly  dedare  that  they  give  her  the 
palm  for  it  over  every  one  else  they  know.  There  may  be  a  reason  fior 
their  saying  so  whidi  would  not  strike  you  till  yo«  came  to  know  her 
history. 

For  her  mind,  education  has  gone  f«r  to  shape  it  in  the  beat  direction ; 
all  that  can  be  taught,  consistent  with  her  age,  she  knows ;  she  is  fluent 
in  £oreiga  ttnignes,  a  skilled  mosician,  accomplished  with  her  pencil,  and 
given  to  much  reading,  occupying  herself  more  with  that  than  with  the 
rest.  But  although  she  has  be^  well  endowed  by  nature  and  neariy 
perfected  by  tuition,  she  appeait  to  set  little  store  by  her  acouirements, 
not— perfas^M — from  undervahiing  them,  bat  because  she  is  inoiffBrent  to 
die  effect  produced  by  ihmr  exhiUtk>n. 

It  is  the  same  with  what  arouses  others :  the  workl  is  before  her  in  all 
its  fredmess,  yet  she  turns  away  from  the  offering  with  distaste.  Her 
fother's  pontion  in  society  places  everything  at  her  command,  yet  die  flief 
from  the  glitter  and  briuiancy  of  the  crowds  that  fill  the  palace  he  lives 
in  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  takes  refuge — aot  amid  the  woods 
and  dales  and  charming  solitudes  of  the  numerous  country  seats  tiiat  cdl 
him  master — but  here  in  this  pent-up  City  house,  where  the  free  air  of 
heaven  appears  literdly  to  stagnate,  in  thaie  doll,  dreary  rooms,  whidgi 
nothing  seems  to  animate,  in  this  contrived  loneliness  to  which  pleasure^ 
as  the  multitude  understand  it,  is  an  utter  stranser. 

Still,  the  place  must  have  some  attraction :  what  is  it? 

In  this  house  she  was  bom — in  this  house  she  passed  the  first  ten  yean 
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of  her  life — ^in  this  house  the  old  man  lires  who  laid  the  foundadon  of  her 
Tast  inheritance. 

It  is  local  attachment,  then,  and  something  more  than  filial  affection, 
that  brings  her  back  at  every  opportunity  she  is  able  to  create  ? 

Say  rather — though  these  influences  niay  be  at  work — that  the  true 
cause  arises  from  her  early  knowledge  of  her  own  condition. 

As  soon  as  understandmg  came,  her  ears  were  filled  with  repetitions  of 
the  limitless  wealth  that  must  one  day  be  hers ;  money  was  the  perpetual 
theme;  she  was  the  centre  of  a  moneyed  system  witn  a  boundless  space 
around  her,  and  no  visible  horizon  for  escape.  She  sickened  of  money 
before  she  learnt  its  uses,  and  when  she  came  to  know  or  imagine  them 
—for  she  took  a  special  view  of  the  question — ^her  malady  grew  into  a 
confirmed  disease. 

She  was  the  richest  heiress  in  England,  and  might  look  in  any  direc- 
tion she  pleased  for  a  suitor — ^her  fcither's  station  alone  brought  princes 
to  hb  door — ^but  she  heard  one  voice,  louder  than  the  tongues  of  all  the 
world,  which  whispered  to  her — it  was  her  own  heart  that  spoke — that, 
look  where  she  would,  choose  whomsoever  she  might,  her  fortune  was 
the  sole,  the  imiversal  bait 

To  avoid  the  occasion  of  being  sought,  and  indulge  undisturbed  in 
a  morbid  feelinc^  which  strengthens  as  it  grows,  she  avails  herself  of  the 
privilege  she  enjoys  of  being  already,  in  a  mat  deeree,  her  own  mis- 
tress— for  the  beautiful  bosom  from  which  she  drew  life  has  long  been 
cold  in  death,  and  a  statesman's  ambitious  pursuits  engross  her  father 
now,  as  much  as  money — left  to  make  and  remake  itself,  in  compound 
fashion — had  formerly  done. 

The  career  of  that  father  and  his  sire,  which  established  the  great 
house  of  Temple  Travers,  named  almost  with  fear  when  spoken  o^— «o 
deep  is  the  respect  which  men  pay  to  gold— exhibits  a  singular  and  un- 
precedented example  of  continuous  success. 

Of  respectable  family,  but  with  only  moderate  means,  the  elder 
Travers  entered  upon  commerce  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  in  one 
of  the  largest  provincial  towns  in  England.  He  throve  fast,  married 
Miss  Alice  Temple,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  nonconformist, 
removed  to  London,  extended  the  sphere  of  his  operations  while 
bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  discounting,  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  paper  of  his  country 
friends — the  solvent  ones — and  had  he  died  before  his  years  had  num- 
bered half  a  century,  he  would  yet  have  been  reputed  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  metropolis.  But  he  did  not  die :  on  the  contrary,  by  the  aid 
of  his  able,  enterprising  son,  and  his  own  untiring  exertions,  always 
honourably  employed,  he  lived  to  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  his 
capital  before  he  withdrew  from  direct  personal  interference  with  its  accu- 
mulation— and  even  then,  when  the  stimulus  was  gone,  he  did  not  die. 
Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  ^*  The  House"  continued  to  give  the  most 
vigorous  evidence  of  its  vitality  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Temple 
Travers,  who  inherited  all  his  mther's  aptitude  for  business,  and  apphed 
to  its  extension  powers  peculiarly  his  own.  Even  when  he,  in  his  turn, 
ceased  to  be  an  active  partner  in  the  firm,  and  gave  his  attention  munly 
to  politics,  the  old  man  still  held  on,  a  proven)  and  an  oracle  amongst 
moneyed  men. 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that  AEoe  Temple  Traren  is,  at  the  time  we  open 
the  door  to  look  upon  her,  the  ridiest  heiress  in  England. 

There  is  one  bj  her  side,  who  rarely  leaves  her  long  alone,  to 
whose  inq[nration — ^it  ma^  be—the  feeling  is  partly  owing  which  leads 
])£a8  TrftTcrs  to  avoid  society. 

It  is  a  lady  of  nuddle  age,  of  soft  and  winning  manners,  with  the 
gentlest  voice,  the  meekest  countenance,  the  most  agreeable  smile,  and 
an  eye  that  beams  with  the  mildest  and  most  subdued  expression.  To 
listen  to  her,  for  the  hour  together,  you  would  say  that  she  yielded  to 
eyery  suggestion,  but  when  the  day  was  over  you  might  note  the  fact 
that  she  nad  gained  her  point  in  everything  she  advised.  If  Alice 
Travers  found  out  too  soon  that  the  world  was  hollow  and  mankind  in« 
terested,  the  timid  doubts  of  Miss  Nalders,  her  governess  from  infancy, 
and  at  this  moment  her  companion,  may  have  sown  the  first  seeds  of  dis* 
trust ;  and  if  the  plant  has  reached  maturity,  its  nurture  is  scarcely  less 
the  work  of  the  same  persuasive  speech.  Miss  Nalders  has  no  separate 
existence  that  she  can  call  hers  :  it  is  all  bound  up  in  that  of  her  darling 
pupil ;  she  sees  with  her  eyes,  listens  with  her  ears,  speaks  with  her 
tongue,  echoes  all  her  sentiments — ^yet  invariably  impresses  her  own. 

And  in  this  way,  in  a  great  measure,  it  comes  to  pass  that  Alice 
Temple  Travers  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world — which  judges  only  from 
appearances,^ — the  coldest,  the  haughtiest,  the  least  lovable  girl  in  London. 


CHAPTER  II. 
▲    OOKFEBSKCE. 

A  Fsw  years  i^  there  stood  on  the  verge  of  Pimlico,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  fiuckingham-gate,  a  tavern  not  of  the  very  first  class, 
winch — perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  the  owner  of  the  neighbouring 
palace — -had  for  its  sign  the  emblem  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  was 
known  as  The  White  Horse. 

It  was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  people  of  the  order  called  shabby-genteel, 
with  little  money  and  next  to  no  occupation — ^yet  who  somehow  con- 
trived to  Hve  on— and  two  or  three  small  tradesmen's  clubs  lent  it  an 
air  of  quasi-respectability,  of  which,  otherwise,  it  might  liave  been  unable 
to  boast. 

One  dull  November  evening,  when  the  discomfort  of  a  thick,  misty 
atmosphere  was  not  confined  to  the  streets,  but  penetrated  everywhere 
witlun-doors,  dimming  the  lights,  and  making  what  was  already  dingy 
still  more  squalid,  the  coffee-room  of  The  White  Horse  was  occupied  by 
only  two  guests,  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  add  much  to  the  landlord's 
profits — a  solitary  tumbler  of  gin-and-water,  sipped  alternately  and  at 
long  intervals,  being  all  they  had  called  for  since  they  came  in,  though 
they  had  been  sitting  face  to  face  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

Their  present  condition  and  future  prospects  were,  apparently,  not  the 
most  inviting,  for  their  conversation  showed  them  to  be  men  sufficiently 
out  of  suits  with  fortune. 

There  was  a  difference  of  several  years  in  their  respective  ages.  The 
senior  of  the  two,  whose  face  had  an  eager,  foxy  expression,  a  good  deal 
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heightened  by  Terj  red  hut  and  whiskoBiy  and  small  gnj  eyei,  ap- 
peiffed  to  be  about  five-and-tfairty;  the  younger,  who  wm  dazk-farowed 
and  sallow^  seemed  flcaroely  twenty-az.  NeiSier  of  them  oeuld  he  eiJled 
well  dreesed,  but  the  elder  aimed  at  something  more  than  hie  oompanion, 
in  a  tawdry  handkerchief  which  he  wore  roand  his  throat,  and  a  larse 
paste  ring  whieh  glittered  on  one  little  finger,  and  was  seldom  out  of  sight 
for  any  length  of  time. 

There  had  been  a  siknee  of  full  ten  minutes  since  they  had  uttesed  a 
wordy  each  being  oecu{Med  hy  his  own  meditations ;  at  last  it  was  broken 
by  the  younger  man. 

^  Can  you  tdl  me,  Cutts,"  he  said,  suddenly  raising  his  head,  ^  what's 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Day  after  day  goes  by,  I  get  poorer  and 
poorer^  and  erery  moment  the  prospect  becomes  daiker  and  dukei*  Vm 
mk  of  such  a  lite !'' 

"  Neither  am  I  so  particularly  enamoured  of  my  Aare  of  it,"  replied 
the  person  thus  appealed  to ;  "  but  it's  a  long  lane,  Brunton,  that  haa 
no  turning,  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  take  my  adviost,  I  diiok  I  can 
hdp  you  out  of  it" 

^<  Take  your  advice,  Cutts  I"  exclaimed  the  younger  man,  impatiently ; 
^*  why,  I've  taken  nothing  else  £ar  the  last  twelve  months,  and  what  has 
it  all  come  to  ?" 

^^  I  grant  you  things  might  have  turned  out  better        " 

^^  Better  I  is  it  possible  that  they  could  be  worse  ?" 

"Yes,  everything  is  possible.  There's  always  *a  lower  deep,'  as 
Mlton  says— or,  if  you  like  Shakspeare  better,  '  Who  is't  can  say  he  is 
at  the  worst  ?' " 

"Hang  Milton  and  Shakspeare!" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  They  never  cEd  me  any  good.  But  why  should 
you  put  yourseu  out  of  temper?  You  ought  to  try  and  take  things 
coolly,  lil^  me." 

^  Lake  yon !  You  always  have  some  resouroe — some  hole  to  creep 
out  at!" 

"  So  might  you,  if  you  did  as  I  do." 

"Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Brunton,  "but  that's  not  altogedier  my 
(§ncy.     Tell  me  some  other  way." 

"  You  mig^t  have  learnt  it  aueady,  if  you  would  but  have  listened." 

"  I  listen  now." 

Mr.,  or  "  Captun"  Cutts,  as  he  was  more  socially  termed — ^though  not 
always— drained  the  last  drops  from  the  mutual  glass  before  ie  spoke. 

"  I'll  tell  you  then,  Brunton,  if  you'll  make  yourself  a  litde  more 
amiable." 

<<  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  younger  man,  stiU  in  no  placable  tone. 

"  If  I  should  rub  the  skm  off,  you  mustn't  winoe." 

^^  Go  on,"  said  Brunton,  doggedly. 

"  Well,  then.  You're  out  of  place,— offioe,  if  you  like,— and  haye 
been  for  the  last  six  mon^ — no  matter  for  the  cause." 

**  No  matter." 

"  You  must  get  in  again." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  do  that  ?    What  friends  have  I  got  ?*' 

"  Why,  as  to  friends — why,  they  turn  up  when  we  least  expect  them  ;— 
like  creators,  only  not  quite  so  hat,  perhaps." 
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*'  Pm  more  likely  to  meet  widi  orediioa  tlum  friendf  9— and  yoo  know 
that,  CottB." 

"Whiiif  yovdoowe  mm  a  trifle  and  caa't  pay,  loan  ke  yoor  firiaod 
for  all  Ifast^  tnoagh  Fm  almott  as  mack  in  want  of  nonay  aa  jouimMJ^ 

*^  Tes,  but  there  are  others  beside  you.^ 

<^  And  you  want  to  keep  oat  of  ik!sir  way,— or  eoft  o£  gaol,— which  is 
about  the  same  thing.** 

^  Whafti's  the  use  of  your  tailing  me  that?  I  know  it  as  wall  as— 
better  tliaa— yon  do.*^ 

'^  Very  likdy,  but  I  thou^  I  aaid  yea  woe  to  koep  yoor  temper.* 

The  yoong  man  glanced  at  his  companion  angrily,  but  did  not  speak. 

<<  Fw  talked  about  you,*"  said  ttr.  CottSy  sloidy,  '^  to  a  party  that  ean 
be  useful — ^if  he  chooses  it" 

Bruntoa  made  no  comment,  and  Mr.  Cutts  oontimiad  r 

^  And  that  partjr,"  ha  said,  looking  ap  at  the  dock,  a^ose  faoe  was  only 
just  visible  through  the  dull,  dirty  Imze  of  the  eo£Eee-room, — <<  that  party 
proBoised  to  k>ak  m  here  to-night  someadwre  about  this  time." 

«  What  is  he  p     A  Bonnet,  like  yourself  T* 

Miv  Cntts  took  no  notiee  of  the  disparagii^  remark,  bat  repliad : 

^  Rather  better  tlian  that,  dioosh  he  bs  turned  his  handto  a  good 
many  things  in  his  time  Na  THie  party  I  speak  of  is  a  BMn  of  pnv 
pcity.* 

^  Which  he  dont  mean  to  give  away  to  yon  or  me,  I  sopposa.'' 

<^  I  £mcy  not.  Giving  is  not  ezactiy  hmjbrie;  bnt  he  lends— in  a 
krge  wi^,  sometimes.'^ 

**  Yes,  en  good  seeoixty  l" 

**  On  security  of  some  sort.     That,  of  conna." 

''And  what  does  he  call  himself?  What,  I  mean,  is  his  ostenuble 
pasitloar 

Tins  question  was  asked  with  mora  animation  tfian  the  speaker  had 
hitiwrto  ^wn.  The  chance  of  some  advantage  aeoming,  however  slight, 
was  IUds  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  horison  when  skies  are  at  the  hhukest, 

*'  What  he  calls  htmsel^"  replied  Mr.  Cntti,  ^'is  one  thing,  and  what 
some  people  call  him  is  another.  Bnt  his  ^ostensible  pootum' — if  thaf  s 
the  way  yon  pat  it— 4s  that  of  a  genead  dealer." 

^'W^hmeawr 

**  Pictures,  crockery,  gimcrasks  of  all  kinds — what  is  generally  known 
as  wirtUf  for  which — ^not  fiv  its  Eagiish  namnsska  tiiace  is  so  great  a 
sage  naw^^^days." 

"And  is  this  all  P** 

**Hml  not  preciariy.  Ha  has  money  at  command,  and  deals  in  that, 
too." 

<<  Rather  mora  to  the  purpose,  so  te  as  I  am  eonoemad.  He  does 
bills,  in  short?" 

^In  short,  and  in  long,  too.*^ 

"  But  how  can  a  poor  devil  like  me  g^t  any  good  out  of  Mm  ?  He 
wookhi't,  of  eoane,  advance  <»ie  rap  npon  a  biil  of  mine,  even  widi  the 
precious  endorsement  of  Thomas  Cutis,  by  way  of  somebody  to  Call  back 
apon.'' 

^  These^  no  9Bymg"  zetomed  the  detain,  nniaoved  by  the  snasr  | 
**  people  go  oat  of  tnr  way,  now  and  then,  whan  thay  want  to  please 
themaehpea." 
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**  Or  have  some  particular  objeet  in  view." 

**  The  same  thiog.  Bu^  oontinoed  Captain  Cutis,  ^^  suppose  now — 
only  just  suppose  it — ^if  my  finend  was  willing  to  make  you  an  advance 
on  suck  terms  as  might  he  agreed  to,  what  would  you  give  me  for  the 
introduction  ?^ 

*^  Half/'  replied  the  young  man,  promptly. 

"And  take  all  the  nsk?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  may  he,  hut  Fll  stand  it  I  run  the  risk,  at 
present,  of  heing  starred,  hefore  many  days  are  over,  and  whatever 
happens  can't  he  much  worse  than  BtaxYm^" 

"Not  much,  Dick,  as  times  go.  I  think,  then,  it's  not  unlikely  you 
and  he  may  hmve  a  deal.  There's  somehody  at  the  door;  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  our  customer !" 

Obtain  Cutts  was  truer  of  prophecy  on  this  occasioa  than  he  gene- 
rally was  of  speech.  The  cofi&e-room  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  man's 
head  appeared,  peeping  in. 

"  All  right  r  said  the  Captain,  who  was  oppoAte  the  entrance.  "  Come 
in,  Mr.  A." 

The  indiridual  thus  hriefly  designated  closed  the  door  hehind  him  and 
came  up  to  the  tahle  where  the  two  were  sitting.  The  Ci^Btain,  in  reply 
to  the  stranger's  salutation,  made  room  for  him  hy  his  side. 

Mr.  A.  was  an  elderly  man,  nearer  sixty,  perhaps,  than  any  other  age, 
with  dark  piercing  eyes  heneath  very  moveahle  hlack  brows,  which  con« 
trasted  strikingly  with  a  fringe  of  white  whisker  that  travelled  from  ear 
to  e^r.  He  looked  hard  at  Brunton,  as  a  prison  warder  looks  at  a  fresh 
arrival,  and  when  the  scrutiny  was  over  he  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
shan't  forget  you  in  a  hurry !" 

The  Captain  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  was  talking  of  you,  Mr.  A.,"  he  said,  "  the  moment  before  I  saw 
yon.  I  was  telling  my  young  friend  here  that  it  was  probaUe  you  mi^t 
be  dropping  in,  though  it's  not  the  pleasantest  night  to  be  out  of  doors." 

"  No,"  returned  the  new  comer,  with  a  sweeping  glance  round  the 
room,  which  settled  on  the  empty  tumbler,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
dreary  room  he  had  entered  was  little  better  than  the  damp  street  he  had 
lefi — "  no.  But  business  is  business.  Fd  a  little  matter  to  look  after 
here,  in  Belgravian-square,  and  thought  of  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  So !  you've  been  talking  about  me,  have  you  ?  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  thinking  of  you  as  I  came  along.  I  thought  to  myself, 
*  I  wonder  now  what  the  Captain's  going  to  stand  thb  uncommon  nasty 
evening.'  " 

Captun  Cutts  was  not  a  gentieman  easily  put  out  of  countenance  by 
any  remark,  come  from  where  it  would,  and  although  this  was  an  appeal 
to  his  breeches'-pocket,  under  very  doubtful  circumstances,  he  met  the 
difficulty  cheerfully. 

"  I'll  stand  anything  you  please,  Mr.  A.,"  was  his  reply, "  from  ditch- 
water  to  brandy. 

'<  Let's  split  the  difference,"  said  Mr.  A.,  ^<and  make  it  hot  hnmdy- 
and-water,  without  the  ditch  flavour." 

*'  So  be  it,"  assented  'the  Ci^tain,  and,  summoning  the  wiuter,  he 
ordered  a  supply  for  each.  When  they  were  lefit  to  Siemselves  again, 
Mr.  A.  took  a  small  enamelled  box  from  his  pocket,  and  afW  eyeing  it 
admiringly  ibr  a  few  moments,  handed  it  across  the  table  to  Brunton. 
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*'  Are  yon  a  judge  of  paintiDgs  ?*  he  asked;  bat  added,  wtthoat  wiut- 
ing  for  the  answer, ''  That's  beantifal  V* 

*'  So  it  appears,^  siud  Bntnton,  <<  and  must  be  worUi  a  good  deal.** 

'*  You're  right  there,"  returned  Mr.  A.  **  Should  you  tike  to  buy  it  ? 
Onfy  sixty  guineas  to  a  friend,  cost  me  all  the  money. 

*'  Sixty  guineas !  I  haven't  sixty  pence,"  said  Bmnton,  bitterly,  the 
tide  of  lus  ill -humour  not  yet  at  ebb, — "  not  sixty  pence,  nor  half  the 
sum,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  it,  to  buy  me  a  rope  or  a  dose  of  laudanum!" 

*'  In  that  case,"  obeenred  Mr.  A.,  as  graTely  as  if  he  had  been  in  earnest, 
— "in  that  case  it's  of  no  use  making  you  tne  offer." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Captain  Cutts.  "  Ah, — this  is  what  you  call  a 
Petitot,  I  suppose.     Fine,  very  fine !" 

^'  It  is  fine,"  said  Mr.  A.,  reclaiming  the  box,  and  bestowing  upon  it 
another  look  of  admiration  before  he  returned  it  to  his  waistooat-pocket. 
*«  But  it's  not  a  Petitot  No,— it's  a  Zmcke.  You  don't  know  the  dif- 
ference — and  there  are  a  good  many  like  you.  Now,"  he  continued, 
shutting  up  his  box  and  his  connoisseurship  at  the  same  time,  and  speak- 
ing in  an  altered  manner,  "  we've  somethmg  else  to  talk  about.  I  didn't 
come  here  to-night  to  sell  miniatures.     Your  name  is  Brunton  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  it  is." 

^  Your  fiither — a  ^adesman  at  Banbury — gave  you  a  good  educa- 
tion." 

"  Rugby  may  answer  for  that." 

"  But  mstead  of  following  your  father's  business,  you  took  to  the  turf, 
shook  your  elbow,  and  lost  nearly  all  he  left  you.  Part  of  the  time, 
though,  you  were  abroad — in  France  and  Germany." 

<*  You  seem  to  know  my  histoiy  pretty  well" 

<*  That's  not  all.  Before  everything  was  gone,  in  a  fit  of  repentance, 
or  spirit  of  oppootion — no  matter  which — ^you  took  to  the  law,  entered 
yourself  with  Mr.  So-and-So — ^never  mind  who— and  stayed  with  him— 
till  you  left  him !" 

"  Cutts,  I  suppose,  has  given  you  his  version  of  that  story  as  well  as  all 
the  rest!" 

**  Don't  let  us  be  too  particular :  well  just  keep  to  the  general  out- 
line. Falling  in  again  with  our  friend  here,  he  persuaded  you— quite 
agunst  your  will,  of  course — to  cut  the  office  and  follow  his  bright 
example." 

"  If  you  know  all  this,"  exclaimed  Brunton,  passionately,  **what  do 
you  mean  by  crammbg  it  down  my  throat  again  ?" 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear.  If  I  hadn't  a  meaning  I  shouldn't  take  so 
much  trouble.  I'd  rather  catalogue  pictures  than  faults  any  day :  it 
does  one  a  g^reat  deal  more  good.  So  much  for  one  side  of  the  question. 
Now  for  the  other.  You  have  first-rate  abilities  :  all  you  want  is  a  fair 
field  to  exercise  them  in.  You  wouldn't  wish  to  go  back  to  the  law 
again?" 

"How could  I?" 

"Very  true :  how  could  you?  No.  That  isn't  to  be  thought  of. 
Should  you  have  any  objection  to  commerce  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

**  Ah,  yes — commerce  is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  A  house  of  busi- 
ness, now — ^in  the  City  ?" 
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^^  After  Ae  oonfeseion  I'made  a.  little  while  m^,  it  stands  to  season  I 
would  accept  almost  anything  for  a  livdihood.  Beggacs  mustn't  he 
choosers." 

"  Yoa  undm'staDd  hookkeeping,  and  all  that  ?  At  all  events,  I  do ; — 
and  what  you  don't  know  can  soon  be  taught  you.     Well,  then,  you'Te 

no  objection  to  take  what  I  offer and  put  yourself  entirely  m  my 

hands  r 

**  None  at  all,  provided  yon  take  me  out  of  my  own.  Only  the  sooner 
you  do  it  the  better." 

«  So  fiur,  then,  it's  a  bargain,"  said  Mr.  A.  "  Remember,  Pm  a  man 
efhononrr 

"  A  bargain,"  returned  Brunton,  wringing  Mr.  A.'s  lank,  outstretched 
fingers^ — "  a  bargain,  if  you  were " 

^  The  Captain,"  interrupted  Mr.  A.,  with  a  grim  smile. 

'<  Very  well.     He  fills  up  the  blank  quite  as  well  as  the  other." 

<<  ThsAk  you!"  said  Captain  Cutts,  oomposedly.     ^  Here's  both  your 


Mr.  A.  took  out  hb  watch,  a  large,  old-fisishioned  repeater — it  once 
had  a  royal  owner.  **  My  time's  come,"  he  said.  "  Call  upon  me  to* 
morrow  morning,  at  eight.     Don't  be  latw.     Here's  my  card  T' 

He  finished  his  glass  as  he  spoke,  buttoned  up  his  great*coat,  and  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  the  Captain  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  A.  IVe  a  wora  to  say  belbre  you  go.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  but  the  fact  is,  Brunton,  as  you  know,  has  got  no 
money,  and  I — I — in  fact — came  out  without  my  purse.  Just  lend  me 
five  shillings  till  to-morrow." 

Mr.  A.  turned  round  and  gave  him  one  of  his  seardiing  glanoes. 

"^  Ah !"  he  said,  »you  left  your  purse  at  home.  So  did  L  But  I'll 
tall  you  what.  It's  not  too  late.  There's  a  pawnbroker's  next  door. 
Baise  the  money  en  that  diamond  ring.  It's  a  sparkler.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Brunton.     Recollect  to-morrow,  at  eight." 

<<  InHernal  Jew !"  eocclaimed  Captain  Cutts,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
him.     ^^  I  must  pay,  then,  after  all  1" 

^  Ca&  this  man  mean  what  he  says  ?"  asked  Brunton,  looking  at  the 
eaKu« 

<<Meaa  it?  Tes.  Or  he  wouldn't  hafe  given  yon  that.  What's 
on  it?" 

Brmton  read  aa  fidlowi : 


MR.  REUBEN  ASHLEY, 

64,  Finsbufy  Circus, 


^'That  means  bnsiness.  Keep  your  appointment.  Any  more  of 
this  ?    Well,  then Wwter  I  what's  to  pay  ?" 

If  Captun  Cutts  had  forgotten  his  purse,  he  had  not  parted  with  the 
contents.  He  found  enough  for  the  redsoning,  and  settl^  it.  The  two 
firiiends  then  left  The  White  Horse  together,  and  soon  afterwards  parted 
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for  the  night.  Branton  took  his  way  to  an  obseure  lodging  in  West* 
minster,  while  the  Captain  went  across  the  Park  to  Jermyn-street,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  night — more  or  less  to  his  advantage, 
according  to  the  pull  of  the  table  or  we  chance  of  picking  up  a  flat 


CHAPTER  lU. 
THK      BABQAIK. 

From  Smith-square,  Millbank,  to  Finsbary-circus,  is  full  four  miles — 
taking  the  nearest  way — yet  Richard  Brunton,  who  left  home  at  sev^Di 
o'elodc,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  arrived  at  his  destination  at  least  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  appointed. 

He  occupied  the  interval  in  reconnoitring  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Ashley's 
substan^-looking  house,  but — with  the  punctuality  of  a  suitor,  and 
somewhat  of  a  suitor's  sense  of  dread — did  not  venture  to  knock  until  a 
neighbouring  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour.  Although  he  had  taken 
this  early  walk  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  interview,— although  all 
his  future  expectations  might  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  result,  he  could 
not  help  wishing — while  he  waited  till  the  door  was  opened — that  the 
servant  might  tell  him  Mr.  Ashley  was  not  at  home :  the  information 
would  have  been  at  once  a  disappointment  and  a  relief ! 

No  such  thing,  however,  happened.  Mr.  Ashley  expected  him,  and 
he  was  ushered  into  a  parlour  where  he  found  that  gentleman  reading  a 
sale-catalogue. 

"  Ah  r  said  he,  looking  up,  "  good  morning,  Mr.  Bninton  !  You 
keep  your  time.  That's  right  Breakfasted  ?  No— I  see  vou  haven't. 
You'll  take  some  with  me.  Must  trouble  you  to  wait  just  nve  minutes, 
while  I  run  my  eye  over  these  lots :  some  good  things  here ; — too  good 
to  be  missed*  lliere,  amuse  yourself  by  looking  at  that  cabinet — it's  a 
real  bit  of  cinque  eeniOy  lovely  carving, — examine  the  draperies  of  those 
figures  in  the  niches — they'll  bear  it ; — observe  the  subject  of  the  centre 
panel — ^David  with  Goliath's  head, — that  kind  of  work  is  not  often  met 
with  now-a-days  I  You  don't  know  anybody  who  wants  such  a  thing 
for  his  library  ?" 

The  question  and  the  commentary  which  preceded  it  were  so  much  a 
part  of  Mr.  Ashley's  stock-in-trade,  that  Brunton  need  not  have  replied, 
as  he  did,  in  the  negative ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  done  speakine,  the 
Hebrew  dealer  returned  to  his  catalogue,  scoring  with  his  pencil  the 
numbers  of  the  objects  on  which  he  set  his  mind. 

There  was  plenty  for  Brunton  to  amuse  himself  with  in  the  room, 
besides  the  cinque  cento  cabinet  Works  of  art  of  that  period  abounded ; 
indeed  they  formed  the  staple  of  what  he  saw.  There  were  vases  of 
Majolica,  —  bowls  of  Gubbio  lustre  ware,— -dishes  from  the  hand  of 
Pahssy, — enamels  of  Limoges, — cruches  of  gr^  de  Flandres, — ^Venetian 
glass,  —  damascened  weapons,  —  carved  ivories,  —  ingenious  globular 
watches, — ornaments  in  bronze  and  in  niello, — curiously-shaped  utensils, 
in  wood,  in  pottery,  and  in  metal, — enough  to  have  occupied  him  through* 
out  a  long  sommer's  day. 

But  Brunton  knew  or  cared  too  little  about  art,-— iras  too  Roxioas  to 
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break  ground  with  lua  host)  now  that  he  was  Mrly  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose,— or  wanted  his  breakfast  too  badly,  not  to  fed  Tery  well  satisfied  to 
near  Mr.  Ashley's  voice  again. 

<<Ah!  it's  a  pity,  my  dear,  that  you  haven't  money  and  tairte.  I 
could  sell  you  such  bargains !  But  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen ; 
one  of  these  days  you  may  have  both.  Ah !  here  comes  breakfast.  I 
hope  you  ve  a  good  appetite." 

From  his  eagerness  to  drink  at  the  expense  of  Captain  Cutts  on  the 
previous  night,  the  youne  man  had  augured  little  that  was  favourable  to 
ins  entertainer's  hospitahty,  but  he  was  agreeably  deceived :  a  hungrier 
man  than  Brunton — thou^  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  one — 
might  have  risen  satisfied  from  Mr.  Ashley's  breakfast-table. 

The  conversation  had  turned  on  indifferent  topics  during  the  meal, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  Mr.  Ashley  plunged  at  once — as  was  his 
habit — into  the  middle  of  his  subject. 

"  When  I  left  you  last  night,"  he  said,  ''  I  mentimied  that  I  was 
g(Hng  to  Belgravtan-square." 

«1  understood  so,"  rej^ed  Brunton,  half  smiling — ^remembering  the 
peculiar  expression — for  with  all  his  laK>w]edge  of  art  Mr.  Ashley  now 
and  then  fell  into  slip-slop.  In  the  days  when  he  was  plain  Jacob 
Asser,  education  was  not  so  rife  as  it  now  is  with  those  of  his  per- 
suasion. 

<^  Well,"  continued  the  dealer  in  curiosities,  <'  I  sold  that  eaameUed 
snufiT-box." 

''Did  you?"  returned  Brunton,  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
transaction. 

<<  Ye&  Dirt  ehei^  Considering  who  bought  it.  But  such  a  nutn 
as  that  can  afford  to  nve  anything." 

From  which  remanc  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  purchaser  had  paid 
pretty  handsomely. 

Mr.  Ashley  resumed: 

**  A  late  lioor  you'll  say  for  doing  businees,  but.  Lord  bless  yon,  my 
dear,  it's  never  too  late  for  that.  Besides,  my  customer  is  not  to  be 
got  at  when  other  people  are.     He's  a  great  man — a  very  great  man  I" 

''Is  he  ?"  was  Brunton's  laconic  remark,  less  interested  erven  than 
hetore. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  good  word  from  him  goes  a  long  way — at  either  end  of 
the  town.     I  spoke  to  him  about  you." 

"About  me!"  exclaimed  Brunton,  ^o  now  perceived  that  the 
Hebrew  had  not  been  '< beating  water."  <' About  me!  you  gave  me 
some  hopes  of  an  appointment  in — in — the  City." 

"  I  did,  mv  dear.  And  I  set  about  gettmg  it  in  Belgravian-sqwoe. 
The  fact  is,  that  gentleman  stands  better  in  tro  City  tiban  the  Chanedki^ 
of  the  Exchequer.     He's  firat  chop,  I  can  assose  you." 

"  May  I  ask  his  name  ?* 

<'To  be  sure.  And  I'll  tell  yon.  Mr.  Temple  Timven.  Ah  I  you 
may  stare.    You've  heard  that  name  before  ?" 

"  A  great  firm  here,  in  the  O^r— is  it  not  ?" 

"  The  great  firm,  you  mean.  Now,  what  shodd  yoa  wy  if  I  got 
you  a  situation  there  ?" 
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'^  Ssy!     Tliat  yoa  wetethe  best  fiiend  I  &fmt  Wd  in  mj  lifc." 

'<  Is  thkfc  aU  ?     What  would  yoa  do  ?*" 

^  ETerytlaiig,  to  prove  that  I  thought  so." 

"^  We  shall  see.  Now  TU  tell  you  exactly  what  took  place  between 
me  and  Mr.  Temple  Travers.  After  I  had  pot  up  his  cheque,  and  giyen 
a  glance  round  the  room — Ws  full  of  &ae  things :  there's  one  morgueUrie 
table  I  sold  bhn  hasn't  its  ieXUm  in  London— I  said,  '  Wdl,  Mr.  Tenpb 
TrsTerSy  it's  a  sight  to  see  you  now,  sir !  Since  you  was  retoraed  to 
Parliament,  and  took  such  a  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  oAer 
**  House''  in  Broad-street  seems  quite  lost  without  you.' — *I  hope  not,' 
says  he,  with  a  sort  of  smile.  <  I  hear  good  accounts  of  it  still.' — *  And 
wen  you  may,  sir,'  I  replied ;  'Alb  about  the  mark  it  figures  at.' — 
*  Yes,'  he  observed, '  I  believe  it  has  not  dedined  siace  my  retiremtnt' — 
*K  you  had  stayed,  nr,'  I  continued,  ^active  in  it  as  you  used  to 
be,  there's  no  name  that  one  could  have  given  to  it ;  it's  an  institolioB  as 
it  stands/ — 'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Ashley,'  he 
answered,  'for  you  are  a  judge  of  these  matters,  I  know.  I  recolleet 
when  you  were  more  of  a  commercial  man  than  yon  are  now,  before  yoo 
took  up  the  trade  of  ministering  to  ik^  whims  of  virtuosi  Hke  myself.' 
— *  Ah !'  s»d  I,  '  you  remember  that  time,  sir,  do  you  ?  So  do  I.'— And 
so  I  do,  my  dear,"  repeated  Mr.  Ashley,  fixing  his  keen  eyes,  which  glit- 
tered like  diamonds,  full  on  the  hce  of  Richard  Brunton,  and  ^peaking 
more  slowly,  ^  that  house  and  me  did  business  together  onee  upon  a 
tmne. 

Mr.  AsUey  paused  for  a  moment  with  closely  compressed  lips  and 
brows  closely  Imitted,  and  then  went  on  aeain : 

<'  Well,  he  had  just  hit  upon  the  point  uiat  I  wanted  to  bring  him  to, 
so  I  struck  in  without  any  more  ado.  '  Your  speaking  of  that,  Mr. 
Temple  Travers,  emboldeid  me  to  make  a  reouest  of  yon.' — *  What  is 
that,  Mr.  Ashley  V  he  asked ;  '  I'm  sore  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  serve 
you  as  for  as  hes  in  my  power.' — •  Thai,  sir,'  said  I,  *  there's  a  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance — a  friend  of  mine,  in  fact — ^who  has  be^i  a  little 
unfortunate;  the  house  he  got  into  failed,  and  left  him  high  nni  dry' — 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  my  stwy  my  own  way,  my  deaiv- '  he  is  very  clever 
and  very  honest' — I  suppose  you  are,  my  dear" — ^here  he  gave  Bnmton 
another  of  his  searching  glances,  the  meaning  of  wludi  it  was  not  easy 
to  interpret, — ^^ '  and,'  I  continued,  '  if  I  coidd  get  him  a  derksUp  in  ihe 
house  in  Broad-street,  I  needn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Tonple  Travers,  that  it 
would  be  the  making  of  him.' — '  Was  the  firm  in  a  large  way  that  he 
belonged  to?'  asked  he.—'  No,  sir,'  I  replied ;  '  I'm  bqfDad  to  say  it  was 
not.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  it  Wilkins  and  Sovrerberry,  in  the 
drug  line,  over-traded  to  the  Levant,  obliged  to  sell  heavily  on  a  falling 
ma^et,  a  panic  came  and  they  couldn't  stand  it— Wilkins  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  Sowerbeny  disappeared  the  same  day  the  fiat  was  issued ; 
he's  never  been  heard  of  since— that's  their  history.' — ^  A  common  one 
enough  in  these  days  of  over-speculation,'  said  he,  seemingly  making  an 
e&OTt  to  remember  the  names  of  the  parties.  ^  Wilkins  s^  Sowerj^rry 
— ^WiUdns  and  Soweiberry — no — I  never  heard  of  them.' " 

^'Nor  I,  upon  my  word,**  interrupted  l^chard  Brunton.  '^  What  made 
you  say         ' 
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**  1  knew  well  enough  what  I  was  saving,  my  dear.  The  people  are 
gone  altogether.  It's  of  no  use  refemng  to  them,  but  you  must  have 
Bome  sort  of  godfathers.  Tou  might  be  an  angel,  but,  if  you  hadn't  been 
in  busmess,  such  a  house  as  Temple  Travers's  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at 
you.  *  What  can  the  young  man  do  ?' — this  was  how  he  went  on  again. 
^  Is  his  knowledge  general  or  special?* — *  General/  said  I ;  'but  he  has 
been  abroad— knows  several  languages— can  be  useful,  I'm  sure,  in  cor- 
respondence ;  in  short,  Mr.  Temple  Travers,  he  has  what  I  caJl  great 
abihties.'" 

"  You  nve  me  a  very  eood  character,"  said  Brunton,  laughing,  **  upon 
a  very  bad  warranty.     I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  stand  the  test." 

"  Never  you  fear,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Ashley.  <*  I  don't  often 
make  mistakes.  Please  to  recollect  you're  in  my  hands.  If  I  say  you're 
clever,  you  must  justify  my  assertion.  I  needn't  dwell  any  longer  upoil 
this  part  of  the  subject  '  Mr.  Ashley,'  said  Mr.  Temple  Travers,  '  if 
this  youne  man' — here  he  asked  your  name,  and  I  told  him — '  if  Mr. 
Brunton  has  your  recommendation  he  shan't  want  for  mine.  Tou  know 
that  I  never  interfere  personally,  now,  with  the  affairs  of  the  house,  but 
your  friend  shall  have  an  introduction  to  the  managing  partner.  Stay, 
I'll  write  it  at  once.'  And  here  it  is,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley, 
triumphantly  holding  up  a  letter  with  a  large  seal  which  he  took  out  of 
a  pocket-book ;  '*  Temple  Travers  never  lets  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet — never  did^-or  he  wouldn't  be  the  man  he  is.  He  added,  when  he 
put  the  letter  in  my  hand,  *  I  would  have  seen  the  young  man,  Mr. 
Ashley,  but  really  if  you  knew  how  seriously  every  moment  of  my  time 
is  occupied — I  have  not  adopted  an  easier  life  since  I  left  the  City,  I  can 
assure  you — at  some  future  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able — but  I  shall 
hear,  of  course,  how  he  goes  on,  and  then — by-the-by,  don't  forget  me, 
Mr.  Ashley,  if  you  happen  to  &11  in  with  a*  Peter  Oliver — I  am  very 
anxious  to  complete  my  historical  series' — and  so  on,  with  which  I  need 
not  trouble  you,  my  dear.     The  prime  thing  is  there,^* 

And,  as  Mr.  Ashley  thus  brought  his  narrative  to  an  end,  he  threw 
the  letter  on  the  table. 

That  a  perfect  stranger  should  so  warmly  interest  himself  in  his 
welfare — that  a  patron  so  influential  as  Mr.  Temple  Travers  should  have 
been  nused  through  the  mecUum  of  Captiun  Cutts — that  so  strange  an 
ebb  should  thus  suddenly  have  taken  place  in  the  current  of  his  fortunes 
—all  this  was  so  astonishing  to  Richard  Brunton,  that  it  kept  him  silent 
for  several  minutes. 

The  Jew  watched  without  dbturbing  him,  as  he  sat  with  his  head 
bent  over  the  table. 

At  length  Brunton  looked  up  and  spoke. 

*^  I  am  sure,  sir,"  he  sud,  *^  you  have  done  for  me  what  I  never  could 
have  dreamt  of— what  no  human  being  of  my  acquaintance  would  or 
could  have  attempted.  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my 
gratitude." 

<^  I  haven't  auite  done,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ashley.  '<  I  think  you 
said  last  night  that  you  were  rather  short  of  money:  hinted  at  laudanum, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  which  showed  you  were  not  over  flush." 

*^  That  is  true  enough,"  returned  Brunton.     '*  It's  of  no  use  to  con- 
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ceal  ihe  fact     If  I  had  not  been  invited  hj  yon,  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  have  broken  my  fast  to-day !" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that  any  more.  Tou  shall  have  bed  md 
board  here,  my  dear,  as  long  as  it's  convenient.  Fve  some  young  ladies 
in  my  fiunily  who  have  a  knack  of  making  the  time  pass  very  pleasantly. 
I  can't  say  what  salary  you'll  get  at  Temple  Traverses ; — mayoe  none  at 
all  for  the  first  nx  months,  till  they  see  what  sort  of  stuff  you're  made 
of, — for  they're  not  people  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  But  you  mustn't 
want  a  little  of  the  ready.  You  have  an  appearance  to  make.  It  don't 
do^  my  dear,  in  this  world,  to  run  yourself  down,  or  let  people  make 
remarks.  You  must  dress  a  little  better,  and  so  forth.  Excuse  me  if  I 
speak  my  mind  a  little  plainly." 

**  I  feel  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  sir,"  said  Brunton,  colouring.  •*  I 
am,  I  know — except  the  clothes  I  stand  in,  and  they,  as  you  say,  are  not 
worth  much— little  better  than  a  pauper." 

**  That's  a  harder  word  than  mine,  my  dear,  though  its  more  genteel, 
perhaps.  At  your  age  it  sounds  like  a  verdict  of  *  tempVaiy  insanity.' 
All  nonsense.  As  your  bed's  made  you  must  lay  in  it.  But  about  tne 
cash,  my  dear.  I  never  do  things  by  halves,  ril  lend  you  some.  How 
much,  now,  do  you  want  ?     Would  a  hundred  do  ?" 

^*  It  wotdd  be  ample,''  said  Brunton,  ^'for  everything  I  require  for»- 
for— myself." 

"  At — I  see— yon  owe  money.  Any  acceptances  out— any  judgment 
debts?" 

**  None  of  the  last,  upon  my  honour !  I  have  backed  one  or  two  bills 
for  Cutts — and  he  has  done  the  same  for  me — and  then — I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it— I  owe  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  different  places." 

'^  Which  means  more  than  double  the  amount  when  you  come  to  look 
everything  up.  I  know.  And  then  there's  a  watch  in  pawn,  and  a  set 
of  studs,  ana  perhaps  a  dress  coat  and  waistcoat — don't  blush,  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  Now  you  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper — there  they  are — 
make  a  true  and  complete  list,  leave  out  nobody,  leave  out  nothing — and 
then  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done.  I  dare  say  we  can  compromise  the 
whole  for  twenty  per  cent.  down.  But  you  mustn't  leave  a  farthing 
outstanding." 

The  benevolent  Hebrew  returned  to  his  catalogue  while  Richard 
Brunton  went  through  the  enjoined  calculation.  Let  a  man's  debts  be 
never  so  numerous,  there's  no  forgetting  a  single  item  if  you're  in  earnest 
in  the  attempt  to  recal  them.  Aquafortis  does  not  bite  the  engraver's 
copper  more  sharply  than  debt  gnaws  the  memory.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Brunton  had  completed  his  task.  The  sum  total  amounted  to  a 
trifle  less  than  three  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Ashley  smiled  when  he  saw  it. 

'^  You  are  certain  this  is  all  ?" 

^  As  of  my  own  existence.  But  I  have  not  put  down  the  money  owing 
to  me  that  I've  lent  in  different  quarters." 

"And  you  needn't.  Youll  never  get  a  penny  of  it  That's  gone 
goose.  'Three  hundred  to  these  Jj^J^^  <^^  ^  hundred  for  yourself— say 
a  hundred — that  will  be  four,  eh?  Now,  if  I  make  this  advance,  how  & 
yon  mean  to  repay  it  ?     Have  you  formed  any  plan  for  doing  so  ?" 
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'<I  can't  think,  su^"  replied  Branton,  ^that  I  shall  be  long  employed 
at  Temple  Traven's  without  a  salary.  Thej  must  give  me  one,  for  111 
earn  it.     You  shall  hare  any  lien  on  that  you  Hke  to  name." 

**  No,"  said  the  friradly  Dealec,  "  I  won't  touch  your  salary  tall  you're 
better  able  to  afford  it— But  I'll  t^  you  wluit  we'll  do.  I  put  down  a 
hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash, — ^I  buy  off  all  your  creditors, — I  take  up 
these  acceptances — ^yours,  not  Cutts's, — I  keep  him  at  a  distance  and 
satisfy  hija,  for  of  coarse  he  looks  to  you  for  something  to  be  got  cut  of 
me,  yon  have  made  him  some  land  of  promise,  I  know, — he  never  •does 
nothing  for  nothing.  Well,  I  undertake  all  tins, — I  set  you  £ree  as  air, 
with  money  in  your  pockety  and  you  give  me,  in  exchange," — here  he 
paused  and  looked  hard  at  Brunton,  scanning  every  line  oi  his  coun- 
tenance,— '*  you  give  me  a  bond  for  Tsn  Thoxjsako  Pouitds,  payable 
whenever  I  choose  to  enforce  it  I" 

It  was  not  so  much  the  enonnous  sum  that  made  Brunton  open  his 
omwL  ^es  so  widely,  as  the  nature  of  the  proposed  compact.  What  a 
Tista  it  opened,  for  the  moment,  and  then  what  a  mockery  it  seemed ! 
Twelve  hours  before  he  had  almost  meditated  suicide  as  the  only  means 
of  escape  firom  his  embarrassments,  and  now  he  was  called  upon  to  eater 
into  an  engagement  to  the  extent  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  as  if  un- 
limited credit  were  at  his  command !  Could  the  ofier  be  bomd  fide  f 
Was  this  Mr.  Ashley  in  his  senses  ? 

Whether  sane  or  not,  it  certainly  appeared  as  if  he  worn  in  earnest, 
for  the  same  pocket-book  which  had  held  the  letter  of  Mr.  Temple 
Travels  was  again  produced,  and  from  it  the  Dealer  took  a  roll  of  bank- 
notes, fie  counted  them  out  as  deliberately  as  a  banker's  derk  would 
have  done,  and  pushed  them  across  the  table  to  Brunton. 

^'  Hene,"  he  said,  "  is  the  cash ;  take  it, — and  take  care  of  it.  The 
letter  may  as  well  remain  here  till  to-moirow,  when  you  will  deliver  it 
yourself  Now  go  axtd  do  what  you  have  to  do, — I  shall  be  busy 
enough  till  I  see  yom  at  dinner, — six  sharp ;  afterwards  well  am  and 
aeaL  In  the  evening,  when  business  is  over,'you  shall  make  acquaintanoe 
with  my  girls.  You'll  be  struck  with  Matilda ;  that  is,  if  you've  fond  of 
HMnc.  And  I  say,  bear  in  mind  one  thing,  my  dear, — keep  clear  of 
Captain  Cutts, — at  all  events  for  the  present" 

At  a  much  dower  pace  than  he  came  from  thence  Bkhard  Brunton 
Mtomed  to  Smith-square.     But  one  thoi^t  occupied  him : 

^  What  on  earth  can  he  mean  by  sux^  a  bargain !" 
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The  name  of  M.  Charles  Maurice  is  not  familiar  to  this  country.  It 
is  eren  better  known  than  it  is  eminent  in  Paris.  Yet  the  veteran  who 
bears  it  has  led  an  actiye  and  an  eventful  life.  He  has  been  feuillist 
— not  feuilletonist,— clerk  in  several  public  offices,  secretary  to  M.  Guixot, 
officer  of  the  National  Guard,  a  successful  and  a  prolific,  if  not  a  hagUy 
distinguished,  dramatic  author,  a  poetaster,  critic,  lampooner,  political 
pamphleteer,  prisoner,  duellist,  and  editor. 

Aocor^g  to  his  own  showing,  the  son  of  a  jeweller  in  tiie  Palais 
Boyal,  and  bom  in  1782,  he  must  be  some  seventy- four  years  of  age.  He 
(inducted  one  and  the  same  journal  under  six  different  titles — the  best 
known  of  which  was  the  Oourrier  des  Tkedtres — from  the  2Dd  of 
November,  1818,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1849 — a  period  of  thirty  yean. 
During  that  loDg  epoch  he  witnessed  two  restorations,  three  royalties, 
upwards  of  twenty  insurrections,  two  revolutions,  two  provisional  govern- 
ments, one  r^mbuc,  one  dictatorship,  one  presidency,  and  an  empire. 

living  then  such  an  active,  busy  life,  in  such  eventful  times,  tiirown 
in  contact  with  many  of  the  real  intelligences  of  the  day,  as  w^  as  with 
the  less  exacting  intelligences  of  the  green-room,  his  reminiscences, 
which  comprise  mty  years  of  incessant  toil  and  labour,  could  not  fail 
to  contain  many  interesting  sketches  of  character,  many  curious  illustra- 
tions of  Parisian  life  and  manners,  and  many  striking  chronicles  of  scenes 
enacted  before  his  eyes.  Nor  will  the  reader  be  disappointed:  with 
much  that  betrays  the  garrulous,  vain  old  man,  there  is  also  much  in  his 
volumes  to  amuse,  and  even  instruct  The  very  frivolities  to  which,  from 
moving  constantly  in  one  sphere,  he  attaches  so  much  importance,  are 
instructive  to  contemplate  in  their  insignificance  and  fnaky — fleeting 
vanities  of  the  hour,  the  more  suggestive  in  their  perishableness  (and 
tJie  old  man  seems  to  have  survived  almost  all  his  contemporaries)  frtnn 
the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  their  butterfly  existence. 

One  would  have  thought  it  a  difficult  matter  to  rake  up  new  anec- 
dotes of  Talma.  The  great  tragedian  was,  however,  manifestiy  die 
beau  ideal  of  our  anthor^s  juvenile  years,  and  he  tells  no  end  of  g^ood  and 
bad  things  conoeming  him.  Talma,  it  appears,  among  other  good 
points,  had  what  the  French  call  des  habitudes  bourgegises — "  domestic 
habit^ — ^habits,  our  author  justly  remarks,  much  more  productive  of 
success  than  the  disorders  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  frdse  geniuses  of 
our  own  times.  In  his  time  it  was  tiie  custom  to  perform  the  chief 
pieces  first,  .so  that  Talma,  who  only  played  in  these,  was  aide  to 
get  home  early.  He  used  upon  these  occasions  to  trudge  away  oa 
£»9t,  faif  wife  on  hb  arm,  and  a  white  nightcap  drawn  o^w  Uf 
ean  uader  his  hat,  to  preserve  him  from  les  trtuuptraiioms  remtries, 
"^noA,  a  iMewpt  idea  does  tiiis  pmtnot  of  the  nan  rv^  to  that 
riceftehed   by  Alexaodra    Dumas,   in   his   ^  Memoirs,**  of  dM   great 

*  Histoire  Anecdotiqae  da  Thefttre,  de  kLitidratnre  et  de  Dtverses  Impressions 
ContBmjperaiaBa,  iiife  dn  cofee  d'un  Jonmaliste,  avec  sa  Yie^  k  tact  at  )i  tsams. 
Far  Chules  M«irice.    Oavrage  enrichi  de  nombreox  aatogn^thes. 
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tngediAQ  in  hb  toga !  A  few  more  years  and  he  bad  bis  carriage,  and 
be  used  to  say  that  he  was  going  on  too  fest.  Not  always,  though,  for, 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  M .  Maurice  relates  an  anecdote  of  hb  getting 
locked  in  among  the  carriages  of  those  who  were  going  to  witness  his 
performance,  and  in  the  horror  of  being  too  late,  out  be  jumped,  shout- 
ing, "  Let  Henri  IV.  get  by  !** 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  actors  intermarry.  We  have  in  the 
book  before  us  many  examples  of  generations  of  performers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  force  of  early  example  should  render  a  taste  for 
histrionic  art  hereditary ;  but  it  is  more  diflBcult  to  understand  how  male 
and  female  actors  should  be  ci^tiyated  with  one  another.  Talma 
married  an  actress,  and  a  widow  too,  all  bourgeois  as  he  was  in  his  tastes 
and  habits.  He  was  not  the  first  to  reform  theatrical  costume,  although 
the  credit  has  been  often  ^ven  him,  and  he  as  constantly  retorted  by 
attributing  the  improvementa  made  to  the  suggestions  of  the  artbt 
Dayid — no  doubt  not  without  reason  in  regard  to  some  of  his  own 
'^  gettings  up."  But  the  reform  began  in  the  time  of  Vanhove,  the 
fether  of  his  wife,  a  very  mediocre  artist,  although  attached  to  the 
*'  Com^die  Fran9ai8e,"  and  who  was  infinitely  disgusted  when  he  was 
made  to  exchange  the  crimson  satin  unmentionables,  in  which  he  used  to 
appear  as  Agamemnon^  for  a  more  historical  garment  '*  They  call  this 
progress,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  and  they  do  not  even  leave  a  pocket  in 
which  to  put  the  key  of  one's  dressing-room." 

Speaking  of  Doctor  Guillotin,  M.  Maurice  says  he  met  him  fre- 
quently, and  that  he  was  a  little  man  with  grey  hair,  of  mild  aspect  and 
polished  manners.  His  real  intention  in  advocating  a  new  system  of 
punishment  was  to  diminish  suffering,  and  he  always  grieved  that  his 
lugubrious  invention  should  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity. 

Here  is  a  rather  strange  anecdote  of  Sophie  Amould : 

'*  Coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she  had  been  with  some 
feshionable  friends  to  witness  a  duel,  which  ended  without  mischief 
done  to  either  party,  she  said,  as  she  was  getting  into  her  carriage, 
'  I  was  dreadfully  frightened.  Upon  my  honour,  I  would  not  come  back 
if  I  was  sure  both  would  be  killed.' " 

M.  Maurice  remembers,  we  were  going  to  say ;  but  he  does  not  re* 
member.  It  was  hb  habit  to  put  down  every  evening  on  paper  the  most 
important  incidents  of  the  day — a  happy  practice,  for  which  we  feel 
inaebted  to  him.  He  relates,  then,  rather  than  remembers,  that  he  was 
in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  when  one  of  the  well-known  revolutionary 
carts  went  by. 

'  I  saw  that  horribb  cart ;  it  was  fall  of  miserable  beings  who  were  going  to  be 
executed — iJl  men.  One  of  them, — I  can  still  picture  to  myself  the  anfoish  of 
his  look  hdore  he  spoke,  and  its  reslCTation  after  he  had  exclaimed,  "Is  there 
any  one  who  will  go  to  the  Rue  de  la  vieille  Draperie,  No.  16?"  **I,"  I  an- 
swered, impelled  hj  a  feeling  of  pity  which  I  can  still  sympathise  with,  and  m 
Eresence  of  a  crowd  that  did  not  dare  to  applaud.  "  Thank  you,  young  man," 
e  replied ;  "go  and  tell  my  wife  and  children  that  I  die  lovmg  them,  and  that 
they  must  comfort  themselves."  "I  will  go,"  I  answerdl;  and  I  ran  off  to 
fulfil  my  promise,  little  knowing,  child  that  I  then  was,  all  the  peril  of  the  com- 
mission to  which  my  pity  had  given  the  impulse. 

Revolutionary  anecdotes  are  rather  out  of  date,  but  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  their  very  horror. 
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«<  I  Mw  Bobef^arxe,'' 3L  Mkioioe  raktes,  ^^afterhehad  raoehrwl  tht 
pistol-flhoi  that  broke  his  jaw;  his  head  was  boand  up  io  a  bloody  napkb, 
and  he  was  bone  along  in  an  arm-chair,  amidst  toe  execrations  of  the 
moK  Whelhertorepoietheroselve8,orfbr  some  other  reason,  tiie  bearers 
stopped  near  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.  The  mob  crowded  round  their 
victim  and  insulted  him,  but  he  only  looked  at  them,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  wound,  he  replied  to  their  insoloioe  by  a  disdainful  shrug  of  the 
drndders.** 

M«  Manrice  delights,  at  this  period  of  his  life^  in  reminiscences  of 
Saint  George^  so  skilfbl  a  fencer,  that  he  is  said  nerer  to  have  been 
toQcbed.  Young  Maurice  used  to  tease  him  to  tell  the  secret  of  bis  in- 
▼iolabiltty.  ^  It  is  because,"  replied  Saint  George,  '^  I  haye  the  eye  of  a 
cat.''  Thb  man,  so  distii^ished  in  the  art  of  defence,  appears,  from 
our  anthor^s  rerelations^  to  have  led  a  Tcry  dissipated  life. 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Maurice,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  ad- 
mixed la  ttnUe  joiie  MademaUeUe  Makign^  a  juvenile  rope-dancer.  La 
Malaga  died  in  pov^ty,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  in  1851 ;  and 
Iier  grandchildren,  the  three  brothers  Luguet,  are  well-known  performers 
in  Paris  and  en  province. 

At  a  performance  of  the  ^  Manage  de  Figaro,*'  in  January,  1797,  we 
are  told  the  whole  audience  was  plundered  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who, 
notwithstaDdiog  the  shrieks  and  resistance  of  their  victims,  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  house  and  of  everything  in  it. 

I  saw  at  Lyons  (M.  Manrice  relates — ^he  was  apprenticed  to  a  notaiy  public 
in  that  city)  two  men,  to  each  of  whom  a  different  and  vet  a  strange  event  had 
Inypenfid  m  his  lifetime.  One  of  them  (he  was  very  like  B^anger,  even  to  his 
spedades),  after  having  broken  the  banks  of  three  ffambling-houses,  went  to  a 
fourth  witii  his  hat  and  liis  pockets  full  of  gold  and  oank-notes.  Taking  out  a 
handful  of  gold,  "Now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  your  turn !"  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  be  so  lucky  this  time.  His  friends  began  to  advise  liim  to  give  it  up,  but  he 
grew  obstinate,  persisted,  and  played  on  tiU  he  was  so  completely  cleared  out 
that  he  had  to  borrow  a  sou  to  pass  over  the  bridge  Morand.  Wnen  he  got  to 
the  middle  he  wodd  have  thrown  himself  into  the  river  had  not  his  friends  pre- 
vented him. 

The  other  man  had  been  condemned  to  death  during  the  Proconsulate  of 
Lyons,  and  on  the  day  of  execution  they  were  twelve  in  the  cart.  In  such  cases, 
wnether  it  was  out  of  refinement  of  cruelty,  from  indifference,  or  to  render  the 
hecatomb  more  easy  and  prompt,  the  miserable  men  were  placed  under  the 
scaffold,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  fell  upon  them.  Eleven  had  been  exe- 
cuted, when  the  assistants,  oblivions  of  the  number,  began  to  take  the  machinery 
to  pieces,  the  crowd  looking  on  whilst  the  twelfth  remained  below,  without 
power  to  speak  or  move,  indeed,  half  dead  with  horror.  Among  those  present, 
nowever,  one  man  noticed  him.  He  was  a  butcher.  Creeping  up  to  tne  cart 
beneath  the  scaffold,  he  took  a  nightcap  out  of  one  pocket  and  a  knife  out  of 
the  other,  then  putting  the  one  on  the  prisoner's  head,  with  the  latter  he 
severed  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  taking  him  by  the 
ann,  walked  away  with  him,  as  if  it  was  some  one  faint  with  the  terrors  of  the 
spectacle.  Nobody  took  notice  of  them.  Dragging  the  victim  along,  rather 
tban  leading  him,  for  the  poor  man  had  lost  almost  all  consciousness,  he  at 
length  got  mm  into  a  coffee-house,  where  he  was  soon  brought  to  himself.  It 
would  only  be  at  the  grave  that  the  executioner  would  find  oat  there  was  one 
intended  victim  too  few. 

Mademoiselle  George  was  a  pupil  of  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  She 
was  naturally  very  indolent,  and  used  to  be  kte  at  her  lessons*     Made* 
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gmiaeUe  Baooonrt  wonld  Bay  wfmk  amA.  ooeamna,  ^  Idle  yoanr  woman ! 
1  of  prepanog  faacself  for  a  liaiidtomo  suiie  o£  rooBi%  om  pt<rfe«a 


living  in  a  gvret  in  tbe  R«e  Ckw  Gaoigeoi.^'  Machine  Taliiea,  wlio 
impenoBitted  the  Goddess  o£  Reason  daring  ihe  Reign  ef  Terror,  is  de- 
ecnbed  as  betog  both  a  beautiful  and  a  good-natmed  person.  ^  What 
harm  was  theroy"  asks  M.  Mavrioe,  '^  in  a  person  who  had  eaused  the 
looB  of  their  wits  to  so  many,  senring  as  an  emblem  of  ideas  whaeh  might 
restore  them  to  their  senses  ?"  Madame  de  Tallien  became  Prinoesae  <ie 
Chimav. 

M.  Maurice  baring  desigaated  BeaavillieEB  as  one  of  ^im  9fimmte$ 
eulmaires  of  the  epo<^  in  a  one-net  play  in  verse  called  ^  Les  Nooveanz 
Artistes,"  brought  out  in  Deeeaiber,  1807,  the  aitiat  deemed  it  inenm- 
bent  upon  hioMelf  to  prove  his  claim  to  svch  a  distiootion  by  n  dinner 

gVen  to  the  author.  There  is,  at  least,  n  spioe  of  hnmnmiMr  in  this, 
ow  long  a  time  might  a  paUic  writer  extol  the  ability,  vindieate  the 
eonduot,  and  i^oki  the  prindpleB  of  a  man  m  aodioaty  widMut  a  aign 
of  acknoi^edgment  ? 

Our  antolttographer,  it  appears,  also  composed  a  petiie  pieee  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Dantric,  to  be  played  in  his  saloons  at  the  Luaemboarg, 
His  ideas  of  beavery  are  not  so  admissible  as  those  in  cookery.  ''  We 
spoke^"  he  says,  ''of  nothing  but  of  the  duke's  son."  ''  He  is,"  said  ^ 
dnke,  ''  as  wild  when  he  is  at  home  as  he  is  brave  in  the  army.  Would 
you  believe  it,  than  when  we  aie  quiet  I  can  never  psevent  him  from 
killing  two  or  three  sentinels  of  the  grasid^garfiks,  merely  to  ke^  his 
hand  in."  This  braveryy  adds  M.  Maurice,  could  not  fiul  to  leaii  so 
i$dereHmg  a  v&mag  man  to  death.  He  was  Ikerally  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  to  wnom  he  refroed  to  surrender.  ^'His  very  bits,''  said  his 
gaseooiading  father,  "  kept  up  the  fight." 

Mademoiselle  Devienne,  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  attending  a  liunt 
in  ilke  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  came  unexpectedly,  on  tumiog  a  comer, 
in  contact  with  the  emperor.  All  she  could  say  was,  ''Ahl  siie, 
vous  voil^!  BoDJour!'  Napoleon  laughed  heartily.  Perhaps  he  re- 
membered another  occasion,  when  he  nad  overheard  the  same  person 
grumbling  because  some  delay  had  occurred  in  serving  op  the  somper 
d^M8ag€y  aflber  a  performance  given  at  St.  Cloud.  Upon  that  oeoaskm, 
Kapoleon  returned  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  addressing  himself  sig- 
nificantly from  the  head  of  the  table  to  Mademoiselle  Devienne,  *'  Vous 
Stes  sends,"  he  intimated,  with  the  greatest  possible  politeness. 

Although  diflEssenoes  in  Freodi  and  Ei^lish  hid>rts  and  mannen  aie 
daily  diniiDishing^  and  railway  integcommnnicntion  will  happily  gia- 
dnall^  remove  not  oaly  the  asperities,  but  even  the  shades  of  dis- 
tinetoon  between  the  two  countries,  still  it  is  impossible,  in  reading  a 
book  like  that  of  M.  Maurice's,  not  to  fed  that  there  is  a  totally  different 
idea  of  prqariety^  and  a  wholly  different  sense,  not  only  of  the  ordinaxy 
conventionalities  of  society  in  France,  but  even  of  the  higher  principles  of 
moolity,  than  what  are  entertained  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
die  bode  lefrrs  to  theatrioal  matters;  but  it  is  not  in  those  abas^  but  in 
mattsn  that  nee  not  theatrical,  timt  the  same  pervenien  of  Ihe  moral 
principle  is  constantly  manifesting  itself.  But,  in  a  annor  degree,  take  dw 
fi^wmg^  which  we  must  aUveviate,  for  it  is  toki  at  mat  length.  AxaA 
Martin >  a  master  of  aani^  xeoeYcniig  from  a  long  iUnei^  Mfna  ialriog  a 
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^■lot  wwik  in  ike  Luxembovrg,  whm  a  iai]itei74oakkig  fOM,  teekng  a 
qnarre),  pushed  against  him  so  vioientty  as  to  oferthrow  hiai.  Coaseioys 
of  ]mb  afcffl,  aMio^  weakened  by  ftinUaso,  Aiai^  JMartiii  dntteaged  his 
adYCfwy,  aasd  &re  minates  afterwards  had  gtven  him  mm  mmgnifique  eo9ip 
dtepee  imU  am  irmfer$  du  corpt  in  a  ditch  beneath  the  walls  oip  tlto  oU 
oQBvent  of  the  Chartseaz.  In  this  coaatiymeli  an  occurrence  woaldha?a 
made  moie  than  an  anecdote ;  tt  would  have  been  a  case  for  inqaizy  with 
•  jury. 

Ifcappesrathatdma— Oii^lirtaet  always  to  be  ^BWgapdad.  MUiakai 
ili:iianit  one  night  of  §y9  aumbefs  that  would  oome  np  m  the  lottery.  Hm 
toU  his  mSty  and  got  out  «f  bed  and  inscribed  them  on  the  wall  wkh  a 
fait  <^charooalni  ^^odbs  of  half  a  yazd  inia^tk  But  the  next  mominr 
man  and  wife  dK)se  to  consider  the  whole  thing  as  a  night— ue,  and  paad 
no  attention  to  it.  TUs  moratng  (2nd  of  October,  1810)  the  wh^  £ve 
eame  out.  If  they  had  only  invested  a  &anc,  they  woidd  Imre  gained  a 
naiBionl 

The  fiasaan  ambassador,  M.  de  Koorakin,  risitiBg  the  prison  of  Saint 
Lasarey  had  Jus  snaff-box  in  his  hand  at  the  aKaneot  that  he  entered 
thai  portion  of  the  prison  in  which  woa»n  were  confined  for  theft. 
One  of  the  women  seeing  it,  fell  into  fits.  After  she  had  been  brongfat 
ronad,  die  was  ^pestkmed  as  to  what  had  had  such  an  effiact  upon 
htf.  "<  It  is  so  Rightful,"  she  said,  '<  to  see  a  sanff-boz  of  goAd  and  not 
to  be  able  to  take  it."  The  priaoe  said,  smiling,  <<  It  is  imnosiiblB  to  alter 
the  Tocation  of  some  pec^le;  this  one  has  the  further  ^nuit  of  an  exceed- 
ing  sincerity." 

The  ficagmeBtary  character  of  a  book  of  anecdotes,  and  the  eraaesoeat 
aatmw  of  a  record  of  daily  impiiesnons,  lead  sometimes  to  strange  antitheses. 
Thus,  one  day,  we  find  tiMenmeror  spoken  of  in  a  strain  of  magailoqneaee 
which  savours  at  once  of  adulatioa  and  impaety;  and  at  another,  we 
hsKve  -die  hero  pcntrayed  to  ns  as  whipptag  ms  boot  with  tiexrtaan, 
because  ihe  empress  kept  him  waiting;  or,  entering  imoog,  the  theatre 
dooc,  grumbfi]^  forth,  ''Voilii  bien  da  bruit  poar  un  seal  bomme." 
Or  again,  at  a  council  of  ministers,  taking  notes,  which,  being  afterwards 
anxioBslj  ooosaked,  were  found  to  put  onieoord  irom  the  top  of  die  page 
to  the  bottom : 

Moa  Dieu,  que  je  ▼ous  aime ! 

Moa  Biffli,  que  je  ¥oiu  aiflaa ! 

If  the  head  toadied  the  beairens,  moat  assuredly  the  foet  rested  on  «arth. 
When  the  actress  Devienoe  became  Kadame  Gavaudan,  she  had  a 
countryhouse,  one  half  of  which  was  fitted  up  in  the  Pimian  style,  and 
the  other  hdf  as  a  form-hease,  and  ia  the  ktter  she  used  to  take  the  milk 
i^coasmended  bytheiacalfyforher/>€!li^€sAMBac.  M.  Maurice,  who aalls 
I>aaDas's  foacy  in  sdeeting  pretty  cows  for  his  pmifsuge  ^  a  weakness,*'  says 
a£  the  ammgeacients  of  die  lady,  '^Oek  s'lqppelle  bien  conyreadse  la  Tie.** 
JPaiWuawi  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  did  aaderstand  it.  M. 
\  had,  neyeiiheless,  his  litrie  maureb  with  the  pretty  actress.  At 
» of  one  of  hb  prodnetioos,  catted  ^  IfascariHe,"  wfasQ- 
ever  thepobhc  be«m  to  manlfost  what  die  author  *caUs  qfinptoms  of  imi» 
pitiaai'D,  but  whack  we  aught  tiaaslate  fay  symptoms  of  dispfcasai'b,  she 
raised  hsr  eyes  ta  the  curtab,  as  if  to  call  it  dowa  upoa  the  piece.  Has 
IL  Mamiee  ^efaams  agvnst  as  ooarardDy.     <"Zlie  astos^'^he  sayi,  ""ss 
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00  the  stage  what  a  soldier  is  on  the  fidd  of  battle;  if  h6  retires,  he 
deserts."    But  surely  a  lady  is  not  a  soldier  ? 

Baptiste  Cadet  stopped  one  day  in  front  of  a  show  on  the  Boulevards 
which  he  felt  an  exceeding  curiosity  to  penetrate,  but  was  prevented  by 
a  feeling  of  shame.  At  the  very  moment,  a  gentleman  in  black,  with 
powderea  wif  and  gold-headed  cane,  passed  before  him.  "  If  that  gentle- 
roan  goes  in,  siud  Cadet  to  himself,  **  I  will  go  too."  And  he  hutened 
to  follow  him.  He  had  no  sooner,  however,  got  up  upon  the  platform, 
than  his  gentlemanly  friend,  turning  suddenly  round,  shouted  out,  *'  Walk 
up,  ladies  and  gentlemen — take  your  tickets ;  you  see  the  best  classes  .of 
society  come  here  to  witness  our  extraordinary  performances,"  pomtme 
all  the  time  at  the  unfortunate  Cadet,  who  found  himself  sold,  and 
victimised  into  the  bargain ! 

This  Cadet  was  indeed  predestined  to  be  victimised.  We  find  him,  in 
quite  another  part  of  M.  Maurice's  reminiscences,  fighting  a  duel  at 
Rouen,  when  it  came  into  his  head  to  pass  his  sword  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  during  the  combat.  The  consequence  was  that  he  received  his 
antagonist's  sword  under  one  armpit,  and  it  came  out  at  the  other !  Tet 
we  are  told  that  this  was  before  the  time  when  he  attained  so  much 
celebrity  as  a  comedian. 

M.  Maurice,  it  appears,  according  to  his  own  showing,  used  to  quarrel 
not  only  with  actors,  but  with  actresses.  Being  one  day  in  Mademoiselle 
Raucourt's  dressing-room  with  Mademoiselle  Mars  and  others,  the  former 
had,  as  was  her  custom,  put  on,  after  her  performance,  a  coat  and  trousers 
of  lambswool  to  prevent  her  from  catching  cold.  M.  Maurice  and  the 
lady  got  to  words,  till,  he  says,  *^  having  looked  at  her  with  a  steady  gaie, 

1  assumed  the  tone  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  finish  with  a  duel  (with  a 
lady !),  and  I  cast  at  her  only  two  words,  Ah  !  numsieurP*  This  explo- 
sion was  followed  by  a  general  silence.  Those  who  were  present  looked 
at  one  another,  and  I  withdrew.  Mademoiselle  Mars  went  out  with  me, 
and,  when  in  the  passage,  she  said,  **  I  never  heard  anything  like  it." 
No,  nor  half  so  absurd,  we  would  venture  to  say.  But  M.  Maurice 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  great  actress. 

At  the  Restoration,  M.  de  Remusat,  the  ex-superintendent  of  theatres 
under  Napoleon  I.,  distributed  white  ribands  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  all  passers-by,  inviting  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  them 
in  their  button- holes.  The  first  verses  recited  against  the  fidlen  emperor 
were  penned  by  M.  Brifiaut,  now  of  the  French  Academy.  Talma  re- 
peated them  at  the  The&tre*Fran9ais,  and  terminated  the  recital  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  a  Vive  le  Roil 

Louis  XVIIL,  we  are  told,  hastened  to  send  diamond  earrings  to  Made- 
m<Hselle  Mars.  **The  other  one,"  the  actress  remariied,  alhiding  to 
Napoleon,  "  would  not  have  done  as  much."  ^  I  don't  know,"  observed 
Mademoiselle  Patrat,  who  was  present,  **  but  he  has  often  given  you 
more  than  enough  to  have  purchased  better  with  1"  M.  Maurice  denies 
the  story  of  the  violets,  and  he  declares  that  it  was  mere  scandal  that 
attributed  to  Biademoiselle  Mars  the  saying,  ^'  The  Crordei  du  Corps 
have  nothing  in  common  with  Mars." 

At  the  first  Restoration,  M.  Maurice  became  a  secretary  in  M.  Chiisot'f 
oflSce.  Bribery  and  corruption  were,  he  says,  openly  practised,  more 
especially  to  obtain  the  usual  insignia  of  merit-— crossea  of  bonoor* 
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Jisvort  of  oommnDet  would  eome  with  a  petition  fi>r  such  in  ono  hand, 
ana  gold  in  the  other.  With  the  return  from  Elba,  the  Napoleon 
frenzy  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Madame  Maurice  appears  to 
have  been  even  more  imperialist  in  her  ideas  than  her  husband.  Had 
another  form  of  government  existed  in  France  in  the  present  day,  either 
the  present  '^  anecdotic  history*'  could  not  have  made  its  appearance,  or 
it  would  have  required  to  have  been  as  much  toned  down  as  it  has  been 
highly  oolonred  to  meet  existing  exigencies. 

*^  From  what  I  can  gather  from  Pigault-Lebrun,  fils,**  says  M.  Maurice, 
*'  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ought  to  have  terminated  happily  for  us. 
Already  his  regiment  was  operating  a  mouvement  de  retour,  Pigault 
and  one  of  his  companions  had  gone  into  an  inn,  and  asked  for  refresh- 
ments, saying  at  the  same  time,  '  One  sups  well  after  a  victory.'  At 
the  very  moment  a  soldier  came  in,  exclaiming,  '  Officers,  you  must 
mount!  We  are  retreating ;  the  battle  is  lost  I'  They  had  only  just  time 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  fact,  which  was  so  totally  unanticipated,  and 
which  the  hopes  of  the  contrary  served  to  render  still  more  vexatious." 

This  was  followed  by  the  oft-described  parting  scenes.  "  I  have  seen,** 
says  M.  Manrice,  '*  that  which  no  one  can  have  witnessed ;  I  have  seen 
Napoleon  I.  weep^-the  man  so  strongly  tempered  that  had  Heaven  fallen 
upon  him  it  would  not  have  crushed  him !"  Had  this  been  written,  as  it 
ia  dated,  22nd  June,  1815,  would  the  great  Napoleon  have  been  desig- 
nated as  Napoleon  I.  ? 

The  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  we  are  told,  who  commanded  at  the 
execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  was  ChAtillou,  tumommS  le  beau  danseur  I 

At  the  second  Restoration,  the  Due  de  Bern  took  an  interest  in  a  young 
opera-dancer,  Yirginie  by  name.  Some  one  asked  her  &ther  if  it  was 
true  that  she  was  thinking  of  retiring.  *' Monseigneur,**  he  replied, 
gravely,  ''  is  too  religious  to  leave  my  daughter  on  the  stage.** 

Monvel  gave  a  good  lesson  to  an  actor,  who,  like  some  people  in 
private  life,  used  to  speak  in  a  voice  that  was  not  natural  to  him. 
Connng  in  one  day,  *' Monsieur,"  said  the  actor,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
«<  thej  pretend  that  I  do  not  speak  with  my  natural  voice.**  *'  But  why 
don't  you  £nt  say,  bonjourf**  interpolated  his  counsellor,  quietly. 
^^Ah!  that  is  true,*'  respectfully  answered  the  magniloquent  visitor. 
**  Good  morning,  Monsieur  MonveL**  ''  Well,*'  said  the  great  comedian, 
<*  there  it  is  your  voice  T 

The  well-known  Amaud  promised  MademoisdUe  D twelve  pair  of 

silk  stockings  of  Nantes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  formed  a  matri- 
monial engagement  with  an  actor  of  the  Th^tre-Fran^ais.  Fearful  of 
losing  the  stockings,  she  inquired  of  the  great  comedian  if  it  required 
more  than  ten  days  to  get  the  stockings  from  Nantes !  This  amiable 
anxiety,  remarks  M.  Maurice,  with  as  much  naiveti  as  that  exhibited  by 
the  fiur  actress  herself,  ^'  promet  une  excellente  m^nag^re.** 

Charles  Sand  killed  Kotiebue  the  2drd  of  March,  1819.  At  the  same 
date  M.  Maurice  writes,  ^'  It  is  not  very  likely  that  an  author,  in  search  of 
a  psend<mym,  will  adopt  that  of  this  young  assassin.**  It  has,  however, 
b€«n  veiy  closely  parodied. 

Madeounselle  Clotilde,  who  was  a  very  pretty  actress,  was  successful, 
without  ever  altering  the  expression  of  her  fiice.  Her  excuse  was^  "  Je 
nlnd  pas  m'abimer  k  figure  avec  votre  pantomime.'* 
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Oneingfal  Talma  wai  ^jing^Syila.  AnsUppms  was  amMoing  fabiuelf 
during'  a  mocologae  wnich  the  tragedian  was  reciting,  with  a  helmet 
lying  npoB  a  table.  ^  Leare  that  helmet  alone,"  said  die  actor,  widiont 
the  puhlic  hearing  the  parenthesis.  The  other  went  on  regardless  of  the 
injunettOQ.  *'  I  tell  you  not  to  fidget  with  that  helmet,"  repeated  Talma. 
And  at  last,  losing  all  patience,  he  ezebumed,  ''  Why  will  you  not  leare 
that  befanet  alone  ?"  And  tiiis  without  interrupting  the  pky  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

On  the  3l8t  of  July,  1822,  an  Eng^h  company  opened  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  with  "  O^llo."  The  progress  of  the  performance  was, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  by  all  kinds  of  interruptions  and  insults.  ^  Une 
boxe  horrible  s'en  est  suivie.'*  Apples,  pipes,  and  heavy  pence  were 
thrown  on  the  stag^  and  Miss  Craskill  was  struck  with  a  copper  coin  so 
sevefely  in  the  eye,  that  she  tinted.  One  of  the  actors,  whom  they 
wished  to  console,  said,  *'  Oh,  we  haye  hopes  yet ;  we  know  the  French, 
and  our  ladies  are  about  to  appear." 

A  tragedy  was  under  discussion  oitided  '^Antiochus  Epiphanes." 
Talma  said  he  was  to  play  Antioekms.  "  Et  Piphane,  sera-ce  moi .?" 
Buvdty  inquired  Mademois^le  Duchesnois.  She  thought  the  title  was 
<<  Antioche  et  Piphane." 

In  Janvsry,  1823,  after  thirteen  years'  senrice  in  the  offices  of  the  Minis* 
ters  of  Worship  and  of  the  Interior  (Home  Department),  M.  Maurice 
was  dismissed  with  a  pension.  He  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Cnur- 
rier  det  Spectacles,  wmch  in  three  months  was  to  become  the  Comrier  des 
Theittret,  It  is  eridestly  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  gratafieation  to  be 
able  to  print  the  letters  which  he  receired  from  official  persons,  actors  and 
actresses,  and  literary  and  other  celebrities,  to  obtain  notkes  in  his  paper. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  public  will  experience  a  similar  gratificadon  in  read- 
ing unmeaning  effusions  prompted  by  vanity  or  eg^otism  in  high  places. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  ocmtemporaries :  Compigny,  the 
author  of  one  or  two  songs,  and  who  was  chef  de  division  au  Minist^re 
des  Cult«,  was  one  of  tro  most  agreeaUe  but  impudent  parasites  of 
his  day.  Arriring  unezpectedW  at  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin's,  he  met 
her  c<nQing  down  stairs,  and  she  apolo^sed  by  intimating  that  she 
had  some  calls  to  make.  ^  Oh,  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Compigny, 
eonlanuing  to  ascend,  '^  I  shall  see  your  maid."  And  he  made  i^femme 
de  chambre  serve  up  a  dinner,  which  she  was  obliged  to  imprmneer^ 

Garat>  the  vocalist,  onoe  said  to  a  lady  who  was  taking  an  ice  at  the 
Concerts  Feydeau,  ^  I  am  not  aoeostomed  to  sing  with  a  i^xxm  accom- 
paniment."   We  have  heard  this  somewhere  else. 

The  last  shot  fired  by  the  enemy  at  the  batUe  of  Trocadero  was  by 
an  Irishman  named  O'Callaffhan.  When  the  Due  d'Angoul^me  returned 
to  Paris,  Baron  Taylor  had  the  stranger  placed  behind  his  chair  whilst 
he  was  at  dinner. 

General  Rule, — Literaiy  men  do  not  like  one  another. 

Exception, — Iliere  are  some  bo<m  eompanions,  but  only  when  dieir 
setf-love  can  gain  by  it. 

Rule  wkhout  Exception, — The  best  friend  would  be  saerificed  for  a 


So  macb  for  Frendi  literary  morality  as  expounded  by  M.  Maurice. 
In  England  a  success  is  never  pardoned,  although  no  fnend  may  have 
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been  saciificed  io  obtain  tl.  Butmsoceem  tntails  die  obioantion  for  the 
time  bong  of  others,  hence  k  mttk  m  result  vnpardoaable,  and  it  k  often 
▼isitecl  upon  its  ao^KW  even  after  the  first  immMion  kas  gone  by. 

Under  date  Deeember  4tb,  1824,  we  find  the  fi^lowing :  ^  A  yomig 
man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  geotlemanlike  address  and  stadknn  aspect, 
came  Jbo  me  a  €ew  days  bads  wishing  to  write  for  my  paper.  He  l)ad 
reported  the  lectures  of  M.  Villemain  oyer  sinee  the  23id  of  die  last 
month,  with  much  taet  and  intelligence.  His  name  is  Jules  Janin.  I 
sent  him  yesterday  to  the  Opera,  a  thing  he  was  till  then  unacquainted 
with.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  and  amusing  than  to  hear  him 
relate  this  morning  his  impressions  of  the  previous  evenine,  and  more 
eepeeialfy  his  account  of  the  ladies,  *  so  sfightly  dressed,  so  wdl  made,  and 
who  danced  and  sung  so  well,'  and  '  whom  he  could  still  see  as  he  spoke 
about  them.'  Without  repenting  his  introduction  to  the  theatre^  I  did 
not  repeat  it,  b«t  said  to  myself,  *  So  much  innocence  cannot  last.'  " 

WbMk  Mademoiselle  Bomrgoin  was  annoyed  by  one  of  her  parts  being 
^▼en  to  Mademoiselle  Mars,  she  used  to  cons<Me  herself  by  calling  her 
ia  vietUe. 

The  room  in  whidi  Boietdieu  composed  ''La  Dame  Blanche"  was 
papered  with  the  music  of  '^  Otello,"  which  the  composer  used  to  study 
as  he  lay  in  bed. 

The  play  o£  '^  Bolnn  des  Bois"  was  at  the  height  of  its  success  when 
Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne.  The  populace  had  designated  the  king 
himself  as  Bofatn  des  Bois,  from  his  predileetioo  for  fi^  sports ;  and 
going  to  see  the  performance,  one  of  the  actors  having  to  prcmose  a  toast, 
*^Au  grand  chasseur,  Robin  des  Bois!"  the  whole  audience  mimediatdy 
gave  its  usual  a{^cation,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  court  and  tfaie 
annoyance  of  Beinard,  the  director,  who  was  ready  to  tear  the  hair  from 
his  head. 

Under  date  of  December  2nd,  1825,  we  read  as  follows : 

'^  JEHegy  on  the  Death  of  General  Fo^  I — If  it  is  in  your  power,  before 
this  litUe  work  makes  its  appearance,  to  quote  a  few  fingments  in  your 
paper,  you  wiH  add  further  to  the  gratitude  whidi  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed for  the  biographical  article  on  mr  fother.  I  will  hasten  to  send 
you  copies  the  moment  they  come  firom  the  press.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  wiu  great  consideration,  &c,,  ^  Ajjmx»  Dum^. 

**P.S. — I  beg  to  enclose  a  few  fingments  for  M.  Charles  Maurice^ 
from  amongst  which  he  can  select  sudi  as  deserve  that  honour." 

So  great  was  die  success  of  the  '^  Dame  Blandie,"  that  M.  de  Pix^- 
court,  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  widi  the  consent  of  the  Due 
d'Aumont,  presented  the  author  on  the  spot  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  en- 
closing an  order  for  a  pension  of  1200  francs,  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1826.  **  This  family  scene,"  the  dkector  relates,  in  a  note  to 
M.  Maurice,  the  editor,  in  which  he  expresses  his  anxkty  d&at  the  act 
AnU  not  be  attributed  to  any  one  but  himself,  *'  electrified  the  audience : 
they  applauded  with  transports  of  joy,  some  wept,  some  embraced  one 
another ;  it  was  a  most  touching  scene*  Poor  Boieldieu  did  not  sleep 
for  joy,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  restored  to  the  French  diletkinti  another 
RoBsim.'^ 
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'^  The  dbtance  from  the  Porte  Siunt  Mardn/'  said  an  actor,  *'  i»  not 
•o  great  as  is  imagined  ;  I  have  oflten  measured  it.  It  is  only  deuxpetUs 
verreiP  This  is  probably  what  keeps  so  many  cafes  in  existence  in 
Paris.  The  real  badaud  enters  a  cafe  every  half  mile,  whether  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  never  asked  a  feiyour.  M . 
Maurice  gives  a  list  of  more  than  forty  favours  asked  by  the  eminent  ro- 
mancer, some  of  which  are  not  a  little  curious.  As  for  example :  The 
authority  to  write  the  '*  Annals  of  the  City  of  Rouen  ;"  the  engagement 
of  Mademoiselle  Ida  at  the  Theatre-Fran9ais ;  a  seat  at  the  Academy 
(five  times) ;  the  authority  to  write  the  ^*  History  of  Regiments ;"  the 
Cross  from  Louis  Philippe.  But  the  most  amusing  of  all  is,  where  he 
writes  to  the  parish  priests  of  Paris  to  support  his  claims  for  a  seat  as  a 
deputy. 

'*  If,"  he  says,  ^'  there  is  a  man  among  modem  writers  who  has  defended 
spiritualism,  proclaimed  the  immortal  soul,  exalted  the  Christian  religion, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  it  is  I.  I  now  come  to  propose 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  National  Assembly.  I  will  call  there  for 
respect  to  all  holy  things,  and  amongst  holy  thmgs  religion  has  always 
been  placed  by  me  in  the  first  rank.  I  believe  in  materml  nourishment ; 
I  believe  that  a  people  that  will  know  how  to  ally  liberty  with  religion 
will  be  the  first  of  people,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  that  people.  It  is  in 
the  anxiety  and  wish  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  thu  social  work, 
that  I  come  and  ask  you,  not  only  for  your  voice,  but  also  that  of  those 
which  the  high  confidence  inspired  by  your  character  may  place  at  your 
disposal. 

'*I  salute  yon  with  the  love  of  a  brother,  and  the  humility  of  a 
Christian. 

<*  Albxandbe  Dumas.'' 

Is  this  a  canard  ? 

Mademoiselle  Bourgoin  and  Mademoiselle  Emilie  Leverd  having  had 
a  little  quarrel  one  morning  at  rehearsal  at  the  Tb6&tre-Fran9ais,  Made- 
moiselle Bourgoin  pretended  to  bite  her  rival's  arm,  whereupon  the  latter, 
who  always  pronounced  her  r's  like  g's,  exclaimed,  ^'Ahl  elle  m'a 
mogduel  je  sub  engag^I  faites-moi  cauteguiser !"  Needless  to  say 
that  such  a  ridiculous  idea,  so  absurdly  expre»Bed,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion more  abruptly  than  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world. 

Balzac,  talking  one  evening  in  the  green-room  of  the  Opera  with 
some  literary  men,  said,  "  When  I  think  that  while  I  am  fl;ossiping  here, 
three  hundred  candles  are  burning  in  my  house."  One  of  those  present 
was  incredulous,  and,  as  usual,  the  scepticism  was  concluded  by  a  bet, 
which  put  five  hundred  francs  into  the  author's  pocket  We  have  read  a 
different  version  of  this  story,  corroborative  of  Balzac's  failing  for  baugieg, 
one  not  uncommon  among  his  countrymen,  who  associate  the  idea  of 
great  riches  and  splendour  with  a  display  of  lights ;  but  which  supposed 
him  to  be  very  chary  of  lightins;  them  up. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  (27th  August, 
1830),  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Ch&teau  of  Saint  Leu,  in  which 
two  actors  of  bad  repute  were  concerned.  They  were  named  Armand 
and  Max  de  Laval.  One  of  them  had  married  the  lady's  maid  of 
Madame  de  Feuoh^res,  and  that  person  was  subsequently  found 
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mirf  oplhe  downf  of  Dunkflfque.  The  abofe-nentioiied  aeton  foffBrtd 
Ae  lait  penalty  of  the  law  for  this  erime. 

One  niriit  the  Queen  l&ne  Amtiie  haTing  gone  to  the  Open  with- 
out reodimg  any  particalar  attention  firom  tlM  audience^  the  waa  all  the 
nune  struck  by  the  manifort  enthuaasm  eihibited  when  Taa^ioni  took 
herplaeeinherhoz.  *^AhV  the  said,  audibly,  <<  the  Queen  of  the  Ommt 
meeta  with  a  more  graeions  reeeption  than  the  Queen  €i  the  Fteeoh  r 

M.  Pyere  being  invited  to  dine  at  Nemlly,  one  of  the  loyal  carriages 
waa  sent  to  fetch  mm.  Seemg  some  parodsinnkity  he  inquim  who  they 
bdonged  ta  ''  To  Madame  Adehude,''  was  the  answer.  •*  Well,  then, 
I  don't  tnrel  with  parcels,'*  retorted  M.  Py^ ;  and  ''il  est  vena  diner 
ayec  noos :"  that  is,  with  M.  Chaiies  Mannoe. 

This  M.  Pjr^  was  an  old  tutw  of  Louis  Philmpe's,  author  of  <<  L'Ecde 
des  P^res,'*  and  the  Aloeste  of  his  day.  He  knew  that  he  could  take 
fiberties.  Being  prssent  one  day  when  the  king  was  taking  the  Duo  de 
Neaoouxs  to  ta^L  for  his  want  of  leal  in  acquiring  in&nnation,  the  prince 
turned  towards  M.  Fyhre  as  if  to  obtain  a  defender;  but  the  latter  only 
said,  ''  Well,  don't  work  if  you  don't  like  it  You  will  be  a  crowned  aM 
some  day ;  that  is  alL" 

**  No  one,*  intimates  M.  Manriee,  ^  has  a  greater  right  than  I  have 
not  to  lore  the  Orleans  femily,  and  it  is  that  very  right  which  maksifi  it 
a  dntr  to  enter  the  following  in  my  journal  of  this  day: 

**  The  queen  and  her  children  went  yesterday  to  the  Opera.  Among 
the  taeit  assurances  given  to  them,  we  saw,  with  sorrow,  almost  the 
entire  pit  aflkct  to  turn  towards  them  with  their  hats  <m  their  heads. 
There  is  no  courage  in  such  manifestations,  eq»eoially  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  womoi  and  children.  Now  what  is  not  courageous  displeases 
in  France."    (June  22nd,  1833.) 

When  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin  was  on  her  death-bed,  she  made  the 
Abb6  Olivier,  the  priest  of  Saint  Roch,  explain  to  her  the  meaning  of 
ruhfauig  the  hoUow  of  the  hand  with  holy  dA,  and  she  listened  to  the 
emlanation  with  quiet  composure.  She  tM  bar  son  to  go  to  no  expense 
in  ner  funeral,  addmg,  that  luxury  in  such  matters  was  utterly  useless. 
Somepeople,8peaking  to  theabbe  of  the  last  days  of  the  actress  m  terms 
of  detractu)!!,  tne  abl^  said,  ''Well,  welll  I  should  like  to  be  as  sure  of 
going  into  Paradise  as  she  is !" 

A  remarkably  clever  tmpraviiateur  bemg  asked  to  dinner  at  the 
Tnileries,  and  givmg  several  ^ecimens  of  his  talent,  Louis  Philippe  so 
&r  forgot  lumsdf  as  to  say  he  would  bet  a  hundred  kwis  that  he  could 
not  ihyme  upon  certain  words.  The  inyHromateur  having  accomplished 
the  task,  the  feoe  of  the  Amphitryon  indicated  vexaticm  of  spirit.  The 
news  of  the  loss  of  a  battle  could  not  have  caused  greater  oonstema- 
ti<m  than  the  idea  of  losing  a  hundred  louis.  The  poet,  perceiving  the 
felse  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  soon  re-established  eood  humour 
by  asserting  that  he  had  not  loyally  won  bis  bet ;  if  he  had,  he  said,  he 
OTgfat  to  lutve  rhymed  in  a  different  way.  And  he  |;ave  an  example. 
'^  C'est  juste,"  exclaimed  Louis  Philippe,  relieved  firom  bis  responsibilities. 
^  Ah !  monaieui^  vous  aves  un  beau  talent." 

Damorean  and  Manue^  fought  tfiree  times  on  the  same  day,  in  three 
different  places.    At  the  last  combat  the  actor  would  have  lieen  killed 
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}M  ftra*  fiV9*ftttBopi««e$  wliioh>  receiwtdithe  point 06  hi*  mbtBtamBj^ 
sword,  and  saved  his  life.  *^  Had'  it  bem*  me,**  stid  PmpigBan,  wy*IL 
whom  fi^ft-ftane  pieee»  wtr»  soaree,  ^I  should  haro  baeiL  kill«d<  on 
the  spots'* 

Martiii  osed  to  say  thai  ei«rytiiiiig'  ho'  did^  was  out  of  zegaai  iom  hia* 
Toioaj  ^'  I  do  evarytiung  it  orders^  I  always  consult  itai  easoi  I£  I 
want  to*  go  out,  and  it  objects^  I  slay  at  home.  If  I  feel  that  'it  ia 
hungry,  I  eat.     If  sleepagreoa  with  it^  I  sleep.*' 

^i^eu  eottid  not  oompose  unkas  Wwaa  singings  The  disease  of 
the  larynx  which  carried  hinr  off  at  fi^-uine  years  of  age,  is  supposed  ta 
have  resulted  from  this  habit.  He  wi^ed  to  be  buried  undw  a.  tree^  but 
his  Mends  dissuaded  him.  '^Les^  bonnes-  partitionsy''  says  M.  Maaiiee^ 
**  seraient  tomb^es  tontes  fbites  do  see  branohesw" 

The  day  before-  his  death  the  great  compoeer  shared  himseif,  *^  in 
order  to  die,"  he  said,  <^with  the  oare  that  one  ought  to  have  ofona's 
person."  He  also  wound  up  his  watoh  with  some  phUosophioal  remarks^, 
the  next  day  it  stopped  at  the  very  instant,  we  are  told^  diait  ha- 
bieathed  hia  last. 

Rossini  used  to  say  at  Tortoni's,  ''  Charles  Mauribe  est  il  arxivi?"  by 
which  he  meant  the  Courrier  des  TMktt^es,  not  the  individual.  The 
maestro  did  not  ^e  either  the  paper  or  its  editors     It  had  said : 

"  The  little  mahogany  tree  has  been  just  planted  in*  America  whioh 
is  to  produee^e  wo^  mm  iv^ioh  the  piano  is  to  be  made,«on  which 
H.  Rossini  will  compose  the  music  of  the  opera  that  he  has  promised." 

Rubini  was  passionately  fond  d  eardsi  One>of  the  scene^shiften  q£ 
die  Th^Atre  Italien  was  such  an  adept,  that  the  great  tenor  used*  to 
pursue  him  behind  the  soene»  to  play  a  hand'  in-  the  interval  of  an*  act 
At  the  performance  of  ''  Semiramide,"  this  man  having  to  take  his 
place  on  the  middle  of  the  stage,  behind  the  tomb  of  Nanus,  Rubini 
pursued'  him  there,  to  have  a*  hand*  while  the  performance  was  going  on: 
in  front. 

When  Mademoiselle  C^rge  performed  at  ^e  Porte  Saiat  Martin, 
Moessard,  the  stage- manager,  used-  to  wait  till  the  actress  caoM  out  of 
her  room  with  a-  long  stick,  like  a  chamberlain^  with  which  he  would 
strike  the  ground  ae  he  led  the  way  to  the  stage,  walking  baokward%  aa 
if  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

M.  Maurice^  whose  volumea  are,  aawe  have  before  obser^iad^  almost 
solely  filled  up  with  lettera  of  adulation  from  dramatio  authors,  oom-> 
posers,  actere^  aetressea,  singers,  dancers^  aad  others  conneoted  dtveotiy 
or  indirectly  with  the  stagey  and  who^  whilst  they  eapresa  their  gvati** 
tude  for  past  favours^  are  always  asking  for  new  ones,  says  that  he  had 
it  from  tm  ir^ft^^rundpertofmag^i  that  Loui»  Philippe,  who  had  all  the 
papers  brought  to  him,  always  put  aside  all  such  as  intervened  between 
the  Cbtcrrtsr  des  ThS^Urm^  whioh  he  invariably  read  the  first !'  The 
statement  would  have  appeared  as  absund'  taany  one  but  to  the- editor 
and  author. 

MademoisBUe  Mjaaet  somnoned  the  editor  ef  a  paper  which  reoorded 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jockey  Club^  for  having  given  her  name  to  a  raea- 
horso)  Natorahsts  consider  their  names  hoiio»ired  hv  baii»>  give»  to 
tiger^  monkeys^  rats^  birds»  iaseots,  and  eveof  to*  leptiles.    One  <^  the 
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If.  OMile* Maurii^ w»  eipmnig  ku  sotpiMe  aihamy  mba  Ml ^ 
SaiDt  AuJaire,  bxl mahmmadat  at  nuaxf  emiit%  tek«  off*  hU  gMt«»at  Ife 
popcH'ci  thfrlfinistK'  o^  the  fetorbr  a.  maiL  who  Mgte  to  hsM  iiif 
mamger.  '"Ok!  if  he  had  no^''  replied  a  peraoa  pn0«it»  "^ituwW- 
eaoA  he  mat  nitk  seme  vofortunate  oa  the  way,  to  whooLha  gave  tha? 
price  of  his  conyejance.'' 

Ifanj  actDBi  aie  plaaad  en  raoord  in  M.  Haanae't  pa§B»  la  wfaom 
burial  mt  coaaeeraled  ground  was  reftwed.  Olhars,  cm  tha  eontraiTV  >■ 
we  hare  seen  in  Mademoiselle  Bouigoin's-  oasB^  aneivad  atary  aspsohi 
tion  frona  tha*  dei^y.  BmdAmr  tlM  coawposar,.  was  htniad  with  gtaat 
As  to  Mademoiselle  DaehaanetSy  she  was  antaaHy  TiabbBd  b^- 
I  oi  Paris  hmiseE    Whsn  infoemad  of  the  haooor  intendadt 


her,  sha^asttdy  ^^Coaameat  aaeaaraiaje  no  [o^tre,  ^  taat  infant  ie  Uaai^ 
*  ^me."      This  not  in  allusion  to  her  habiti^  bat  to  her  frtghtmb  i 

har  tniahi  whieh 


A  diseoaBse  or  paasgyric  was  saadi  oirar  har  tomh^  whieh  was 
not  dona  ia  ike  lostanae  of  Siiut  Pna.     MadeiaoiseUa 
MadeaaoiasUe  fimnqg^died  both  of  tha  same  aaraphiat    Tha 
naad  to  aay^  ^4)ni  done  a  pa  invaDtsr  eetta  midadia-lh ?" 
-atie  Van  


Caiie  Veraafr  was  so  siapentitiaaa  as  to  hatierer tfaafe  all'  tha  acts-ol  tha 
diay  depended  tipoa  the  mL  H  ha  staaablad  on  going  ooi,  he  wouU 
retain  audi aot  neutaia  oat  tiie  smnedar. .  He  also'aainad  tha hahk. of 
pamniig  ta  a  fiuilfc  ''^  Whaty"  said  a  fnead  oaa  d^^  to  Ubb^  aaaing  hssa 
parasing  £e  Mkmir,  ''are  yen  laoUmp  inte  itr  "^Yas,"  ha  aaid^ 
pointiog  to  the  '*  E^han^de^''  ^  I  ana  Imking  att  mef  ride$ir 

8oa»  ana-  said  o£  Miassol  thalt  ha  pbjitad.ynthr  two  \tSb  handa  iat  his 
Bo^wtsL.  H  is  ma^L  ta  ba  lagrettad  that  tha  fiMhion  of  pottiag  two  left 
hands  in  one^a  poakata  ia  hegtnning:  to  obtain  ia  this  oaontry.  If  ii  ia  n 
result  of  the  alhance — it  is  a  rmimikemcwu 

'Whan  aitaafthory  a  eom^KMnr,  oc  an  artaair  writea  tk>  an  editor  tD'ofetim 
his  pvotaotio»  on  the-oacasioa  o^  a  ftratpenlbimaaee^ni^  not  nianalyta 
fhrestai  hoosaft  eriddsm,  hoi  actoally  to  nt^miA  that  ha  will  axak  tha 
actor  av  tha  piea%  lafawm  laanianv  aa  fiBabenaak  woald  say^.  wa  nalljr 
grieve-  for'  his-  integrit^^  bat  when  m  kdy  ia  ia  the  eaa%  we^  &al  wha* 
triala  his  galhoitiy  must  he  exposed  ta.  Witoeaa.  dia  foUowang;^  ^  "  ' 
would'  ha-  spoilt  hy  translatiaa  \. 

^YeoiUaiy  noaa  vooa  prians,  mansiaan  m 
rafai  flufe  JB^^  pr^t    Yoiai  6twsi  banl    Yaw  landaa ks^aitialaa 
ri  heureux  par  yotre  bienveiUancat!    Voiis^  trooawDaa  toujo«Bft>  las  di 
\  ddiroB^es.  "^  Fasdrt  at  Txiajba  SusLn.'' 


Bi  Saptaothei^  1835^  the  authorities  issued  ordam  that  bo  aotor  shooU 
be  aiowaditaacU)  anything  to  his  part  withoat  peoBoission  of  the  BiajNOV 
and  that  aa  hdriDgament  of  the  law  should  ha  tolerated  eyea  if  ih 
eould  be  shown  that  no  inconTenience  had  resulted  from  such  an  abasa». 
What  ailesaanito  aatom  who  ara  pastlai  to  aaohaiL  indulgenee.  latiaDies 
rfgneatyHrtnal  axcitaniaat^  ifeia.  Wl  kamm  haw  this  pririlaga  had  baaib 

ahniaJ;  it  ^mm^  hanuier,  aoaittimaa  of  asa>  to  aa  aatoa.    Fav  r ' 
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on  one  bocadon  a  hdy  eame  on  Ae  stage  ezacdy  on  the  opposite  aUe  ta 
ihat  which  her  lover  expected  and  pretended  to  see  her  coming.  The 
audience  hiufl;faed|  hot  he  quickly  recovered  himself.  *^  Ah  1  inademoi* 
sellcy  Toos  voiUL    I  saw  you  approaching  in  iht  mirror  !** 

When  Potier  was  on  hb  aeath-bedy  they  brought  him  as  nsoal  his 
Qmrrier  des  TkS&irei,  **  Here  is  your  paper,**  they  said.  **  I  hkre 
read  it,**  he  answered.  <' How  is  that  T  '<I  read  it  yesterday.**  Theee 
were  his  last  words  ! 

A  stranger  addressed  Berton  on  the  Bonlerard :  **  Hare  I  not  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  the  eekbrated  Berton  ?**  <<  Yes,  sir,**  answered 
the  other,  with  the  utmost  simplidty. 

Bocage  adopted  what  is  called  ^  Engfirii  fiuhion,  of  an  actor  speak» 
mg  wim  hb  back  turned  to  the  audience.  The  director  of  the  Grmnase 
toU  him  to  keep  to  Ihe  French  &diion.  <*  It  is  my  system,**  repUed  the 
actor.  '*  That  is  possible,**  pernsted  the  manager,  "  but  I  engaged  your 
talent  and  not  yoursystem.*^ 

H.  Maurice  appears  to  entertain  ill-will  towards  MademoiseUe  Bachel. 
He  reproached  ner  one  night  when,  at  the  last  act  of  *'  llarie  Stuart,** 
the  queen  distributes  her  effects  amoug  her  attendants,  with  giving , 
away  diamonds — a  thing  that  ElizabeSi  would  not  have  left  to  her 
prisoner,  who  might  have  used  them  as  a  bribe.  ^  I  know  it,**  replied 
Rachel ;  ^'  and  if  I  had  not  been  told  of  it,  I  should  have  given  it  up.** 
''  This  petulant  answer  of  a  spoilt  child,**  continues  M.  Manriee^  ^'diows 
that  Dbdemoiselle  Rachel  does  not  deserve  her  success,  and  that  less 
occupied  in  leaving  the  memory  of  her  talent  than  that  of  her  fortune, 
she  would  do  well  to  quit  the  stase  as  soon  as  posrible." 

Horace  Gefiroy,  having  brought  back  Rachel  by  the  hand  to  receive 
the  applause  of  the  pubhc,  after  having  killed  her,  as  his  sifeter,  like  n 
Roman  of  the  first  ages.  ''No  longer  call  yourself  artists!**  eiclaims 
M.  Maurice ;  '<  you  are  players  of  comedies  !** 

Under  date  of  3l8t  of  May,  1843,  M.  Maurice  irrites:  ''I  have 
not  time  to  read  a  packet  of  Uthographed  letters  that  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  sent  me,  the  intention  of  whidi  is  to  explain  away  the 
reasons  why  he  has  not  sought  satis&ction  from  M.  Jules  Lecomte,  who 
struck  him  twice  on  the  fiu»  in  open  promenade  at  Florence.  I  have 
other  thmgs  to  do  than  to  scrutinise  die  courage  of  people,  or  seek  to 
aoouaint  myself  with  the  state  of  health  of  those  who  are  quite  wdL** 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  once  in  great  favour  with  the  editor  of  the 
Courtier^  to  judge  by  numerous  so-called  autographs,  ffeneraDy,  however, 
asking  for  favours,  scattered  through  the  book;  but  ims  appeiars  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  rancour  and  hostility. 

^<  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,**  M.  Maurice  says,  on  one  occarion,  *^  has 
written  to-dav  :  '  Jay  or  peacock,  I  take  the  pen  of  no  one.'  These  fow 
words  show  tnat  the  romancer  is  ho  stronger  m  ornithology  tiian  he  is  in 
loffic,  for  these  two  birds  are  very  unlike ;  and  if  M.  Dumas  likens  htm- 
seff  to  a  jay,  he  acknowledges  by  diat,  that  he  takes  the  pen  of  some 
one.** 

A  writer  in  the  CamtUuUonnely  havmg  demonstrated  in  an  article  in 
that  paper  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  borrowed  the  thought,  die  plan,, 
the  characters,  and  almost  the  very  incidents  of  ^  Notre-Dune  de  Paris," 
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fioDL  th*  <'M(mk''  of  Lewis,  M.  Mume  g«re  in  Uf  acDienoB  io  the 
▼ei^ci  of  the  cntic     (September,  1^43.) 

The  effecttttioD  of  compoten  is  well  known.  M.  Spoatini,  tntbor  of 
<<  La  Vesteie,'*  wonld  only  oompose  in  the  dark.  If  during  the  day  he 
felt  himeelf  in  a  Tein  to  work,  he  would  shut  himself  up,  so  that  not  a 
heam  of  light  oould  penetrate  into  his  room,  and  then  his  fiuniliar  ^mon 
would  make  his  i^jyearanee. 

Two  fauderillistes  (they  work  by  eouples  in  France)  harbg  presented 
St  piece  to  Nestor  Roqneplan,  the  manager,  they  apolMpsed  that^  the 

.  ^09f}kit  wsie  not  yet  readv.     ''All  right!  all  ngt^tr  said  Nestor. 
**  Don't  trouble  yourselves  aoout  them,  my  porter  wiU  do  them.'* 

Msdame  Dorral  was  in  her  young  days  attached  to  an  itinerant  oom- 
^lany  of  aetors.  Once,  she  related,  the  stage  was  so  small  that  die 
ehmsters^  of  whom  she  was  one,  had  to  stand  <m  ladders,  so  that  the 
Vwfc  onW  was  visible,  and  sing  under  umbrellas,  for  it  was  pouring  with 

.  ^rain,  and  they  had  no  protection. 

Ah!  quel  bean  jour !  ah!  quelplainrl 
Ah !  pour  nous  quelle  fftte  f 

'^  Well,"  she  pUlosophically  added,  **  I  was  happier  then  than  I  am 
jiow.**  She  was  at  that  time  in  the  receipt  of  18,000  francs  per  annum. 
(Mby.  1844.) 

What  M.  Charles  Maurice  did  to  incur  the  prosecution  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  he  does  not  make  quite  clear.  The  details  are  probably  reserved 
iar  the  two  additional  volumes,  which  are  announced  aa  in  reserve.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  according  to  his  own  admission,  he  was  at  the  sacking 
of  the  Tuileries.  But  were  not  all  the  literarv  men  of  Paris  there?  .  We 
haje  never  read  any  contemporaneous  memoirs,  whether  of  a  V^ron,  or 
a  Dumas,  or  a  Maurice,  but  each  did  his  best  on  that  occasion  to  save  the 
jrarities  of  the  palace  from  the  gprasp  of  the  multitude !  But,  again,  was 
not  all  Paris  there?  M.  Maurice  declares  that  there  were  as  many 
.persons  in  the  palace  and  its  predncts  as  would  fill  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
It  was  a  glorious  political  scrimmage !  It  is  astonishing  how  the  instincts 
of  the  Parisians  led  them  to  where  they  thought  there  was  most  to  befot. 

But  M.  Maurice  also  wrote  a  letter.  He  does  not  tell  us  to  what 
effect,  but  he  lets  us  see,  in  a  semi-mysterious  manner,  the  results.  They 
were,  first,  a  permission  to  reside  in  a  Maison  de  Sant^  and,  finally,  a 
dungeon  in  Sainte  Pelagic !  ^The  life  of  a  literary  man  in  France  is  very 
chequered.  Of  two  things  he  is  quite  certain.  He  must  fight  five 
or  SIX  duels  before  he  can  be  respected  by  the  public,  and  he  must  have 
been  imprisoned  nearly  as  often,  before  he  can  win  favour  with  the  last 
government  that  surges  up  to  the  sur&ce  from  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
turbid  and  boisterous  ocean  of  French  politics. 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  declared,  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  ''the  law  of  libel  protected  all  kinds  of  cheats  from 
publidty."    Yet  it  was  not  prosecuted.     M.  Maurice  was  less  fortunate. 

To  turn,  however,  to  one  or  two  of  the  reminiscences  with  which  the 
author  doses  his  book.  Here  is  one  diat  does  not  redound  to  the  credit 
of  those  concerned  in  it : 

In  her  last  moments.  Mademoiselle  Mars  aUowed  a  dinner  to  be  given 
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jn  her  foami  by  her  finenda— «•  Aej  laid  to  itanqiiillife  the  P^Uie.  She 
even  made  her  appearance  for  a  momeot,  and  -smiled  like  death  -tdt  'die 
ywgti  **  I  oolud  not  Boderrtand,"  ea^  M.  Mavrice^  *^  An  inhuman 
sepetitkm  of  the  spectre  of  Banquo.  It  iwninds  one  efM.de  Bezenral, 
edionel  of  the  Swiss  <flriiard  under  Ijoim  XVL,  who  terrifiod  his  guests  in' 
Ae  4arae  aMBoer,  by  sa^g  to  them,  ^  The  atatne  of  the  commander 
pays  you  a  visit.'     Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  dead." 

UT.  V^ron  was  not,  after  ell,  die  first  diMoveMr  of  Rachel'^  italent. 
Jf.  Maniioe  assons  us  that  Mademoiselle  Vemeuil  said  to  him,  eight 
ittfB  hefan  her  first  appearanoe,  ^'II  v*  d6buter  une  petite  fille  *qni 
s'empareia  dn  Th^ilre-FraB^ais  at  les  m&nera  teas  k  la  baguette.^ 

SahradorTa^ooi,  the  dkoiister  of  San  Carlo,  at  J^^les,  leceived 
!diree  balls  in  the  bo^  and  aeven  bayonet  weonds,  in  the  iniixectioB  ef 
May,  184B,  and  survived  them  all  I 

Madame  Dorval  died  of  die  Hove  jhe  bore  her  granddhild.  She  used 
to  convey  toys  and  presents  of  such  a  deaoription  as  she  £Micisd  would 
please  a  child,  to  its  tomb,  and  would  remain  there  for  half  a  day  together 
weeping,  or  fancying  herself  conversing  with  the  youth.  She  perished, 
herself,  on  the  furst  anniversary  of  the  child's  death.  The  mind  must 
have  been  gene. 

ISkm  Bishop  of  Autun  addiewcd  a  drodar  to  the  clergy  of  his  diooese, 
enjoining  them  not  to  permit  the  experiments  of  turning  and  ^>eaking 
tabies,  beoause  ''it  was  an  indbect  way  of  interrogmdng  the  powers 
efhell.*' 

**  Some  one  said  this  evening,  in  the  green*room,  dnt  die  managei^ 
when  on  his  death-bed,  had  given  him  his  watch  and  graqied  his  hand. 
-^  He  ought  to  hanre  done  just  the  levenie,'  observed  a  by-stwider.'' 

A  journafist  <who  has  survived  most  of  his  eontemposaries,  'and  i^ 
parendv  all  his  early  predilecdons  and  ftiendships,  besides  two  jestor»- 
tMDS,  unree  seyalties,  upwards  of  twenty  insurrections,  two  revohition% 
twe  pievisiOBal  governments,  one  republic,  one  dictotocBliip,  one  ipzesi- 
dem^,  and  part  of  an  empire,  i^peare  also  to  have  suryived  good  taste. 
One  of  -the  very  last  anecdotes  is  to  the  effect  that  Martainvitte 
fived  under  the  imputation  of  having  given  up  ^  bridge  of  Le  Pecq 
tedie  Allies.  The  mputation  annoyed  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
affsct  his  health.  He  was  also  a  martyr  to  gout.  ''One  day  he  vras 
showing  us  the  joints  of  ins  fingers,  from  wbenoe  he  made  litde  c^alb* 
stones  oome  out  widi  a  penknife.  Eaeh  venturing  a  remark  upon  this 
pesuliarity,  I  said,  '  It  would  make  good  plaster  to  keep  tip  ihe  bridge 
ofLeFeoq.'  The  eyelids  of  Martainville  fell  as  if  of  lead."  This,  when 
the  impiitation  is  allowed  to  have  afiected  the  sufferer's  health ! 
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WEIfUff  JTKDKB  A  SKULL  ST  ISQB  ! 

Lord  Btbov,  as  his  ineBioirs  tell. 
Had  onoe  a  skull  like  tortoiseshdl 
Ci  do  not  mean  Us  own — 'tis  hard — 
It  lies  in  some  obscure  churchjard), 
Bri^ht^  policed,  set  in  gold — ^m  short, 
A  flJnill  wsi  held  an  hoi^st  qnart-— 
IFfcich  I  ha?e  dnbied  ^at  apBQ, 
Jior  deoned  it  srer  was  too  foU. 
It  had  bekmgad-^or  so  we-gsesaad — 
To  A  fat  prior,  friar,  or  j^riest ; 
And  proved  1^  its  capacious  size 
He  was  a  joUj  dog^  and  wise. 
And  Luther's  maxim  understood. 


And  practised  too— for  it  is  good : 
"Wlw  teres  not  woman,  wine. 


and 


wng, 
fie  li?QB  a  ibol  his  wMt  life  loog." 
Bat  this  your  nliau^,  so  tosp^tk, 
jPaHs  Teiy  snort  of  tne  antique; 
Lideed's  a  tcit  modem  skull — 
Came  it  from  the  dissecting-school? — 
Whose  crown's  scarce  wortly  of  the 

Ibr  hacoly  wodd  it  hold  a  chopmm  : 
AiMBiuma,  shaUowec,  thing  of  bone 
Was  never  tacked  to  skeLeton 
(His  nether  man  had  space  enough 
Be  sure  for  ^en  perilous  ihtff). 
1  douH  contend  ne  was  a  whole  ox ; 
He  mig^  have  pkyed  his  roystcring 

Ab  well  as  fsaj  ofinr  lubber, 
dBifft  that  he  had  teas  bninsihni  blub- 
ber, 
line,  that  the  cranium  of  Bes  Cartes,* 
So  famed  for  metaphjsic  parts. 
Was  singularly  underrated       * 
When  sent  to  be  manipulated, 
7or  'twas  maintained  by  ^Doctor  Gall 
ltst>wner  bad  no  vmh  at  all. 
lie^  as  that  sace  was  out  for  onoe, 
80  msy  idl  be  about  this  soonee. 
One  «iud  a  oertain  gsave  profassor 
Had  lately  been  its  right  possessor — 


His  narrow  views,  at  aqy  rate. 
Might  give  the  supposition  weighty 
According  well  with  such  a  pate : 
Another,  as  he  eyed  the  bones, 
lliougfat  they  had  been  a  Mumnm1tu% 
Beei^  regretted  by  hit  dima— 
Who  ai  the  ITtrMMnr  fowid  his  natc^ 
And   had  been  miuegee^\  at  the 

scratch. 
But  skull  so  thick,  however  hi^ 
Ko  sword  or  battle^uLe  had  split. 

Hese  are  imaginations  iffle— 
Aunaway  horses  withoiKt  bridle ; 
3ut,  if  I  do  not  giean^  eir, 
Its  iHunt  was:a  FhyislMl— 
A  gnasy  eit,  and  wcU  to  io. 
Was  he  as  ever  «amed  a  shoe. 
Who  iq>  to  fifty  swilled  his  swipes^ 
Twelve  ohoppins  nightly  at  his  Kncips, 
Until  burnt  out  hklast  of  pipoa. 
And  now  it  must  with  envy  nfl 
His  soul,  if  it  be  haaBtrngfttfll 
That  nazfow  teBeneni,  wiioh  icnBe 
Have  called  the  mint's  sarthhr  honOt 
To  view  thro'  its  iadluttre  boles 
The  brotherhood  of  kindred  souls- 
Blue  smcAe  that  from  the  weed  ascends, 
And  goblets  quaffed  by  circling  friends 
B^pnd  the  wide  Atlantic  met, 
A  chosen  few,  and  fennJ  set— 
To  bear,  as  bngfat  their  Ineiet  gfanr 
Erom  neotar  gods  oall  puiich  beioii, 
Quotations  apt  from  dasuc  lore, 
P^om  statesmen's  lips  or  histoiy's  store. 
Or  lightlv  touched  with  pleasant  chat 
And  lively  joke,  or  this  or  that, 
Or  lessons  by  experience  bought, 
None  deep  enough  for  serious  tbongbt ; 
Till  hour  oy  boor  is  wluled  away-^ 
All  woadenngat  the  a^iproaoh  of -di^f— 
With  some  love4ale  or  witty  stcny, 
Qpite  of  the  grim  l^EMsmo  Mjobi. 


*  Tiedemann,  the  celebrated  anatomitt,  a  great  disbeliever  in  craniology,  told 
me  a  giarv  that  the  skuU  of  Des  Cartes  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Ghdl  tor  analysis, 
and  that  he  dedared  it  to  hare  belonged  to  a  leer. 
t  AnfderXensnr. 

t  Milkm,McaunpamaliPkmkm$tmii, a^twipibaad  aeldiet^ootJ^iWafia^aMfae 
i-i0tB.banreit. 
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JoHXS,  when  1 6nk  had  the  honour  of  formiDg  his  aoquaintaaoey 
most  indubitably  in  a  moM — that  is,  at  far  as  pecuniaxy  matters  were 
concerned — Ibr  he  owed  many  ^usand  florins  to  the  patient  and  Iom^- 
enduring  tradesmen  of  Heidelberg,  and  imprisonment  stared  him  in  the 
£EMe.  m  rain  had  he  made  heutrending  appeals  to  his  female  aunts 
-^or  no  purpose  had  he  imj^red  his  inexorable  parent — uselessly  had 
he  asked  his  sister  to  ask  his  mother  to  intercede  with  the  male  represen- 
tatire  of  the  fiunily, — all  was  of  no  avail;  and,  as  I  said  before,  Jimes'a 
affairs  were  in  a  decided  state  of  coU^se^  and  it  would  reootre  a  Tery 
skilful  physician  to  restore  them  to  a  natural  and  healthy  conoition. 

Now,  Jones's  case  is  ttx  tnm  being  an  isolated  one  aoumg  travelled 
Englishmen ;  living  was  so  absurdly  cheap  in  continental  towns,  and 
flonns  are  such  ri£cul9usly  small  coinage,  that  a  few  hundred  thrown 
away  could  not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence.  He  had,  too,  been  used 
to  an  eiqpensive  mode  of  life  at  Oxford,  buying  first  and  then  asking  ihe 
price,  and  the  sum  he  had  spent  during  his  four  years  fully  justified  the 
governor  in  refusing  to  aid  oim  in  hb  present  dilemma.  The  fact,  too, 
of  his  having  made  hopdess  attempts  to  pass  his  great  go,  and  being 
obUged— after  migrating  from  college  to  hall  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner,  and  beiug  after  all  compelled  to  quit  the  univernty  without  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  attached  to  his  name— to  come  to  terms 
with  the  indignant  paryent,  and  consent  to  exile  himself  to  Germany  for 
an  unlimited  term  of  years,  until  he  had  been  made  Ph.  Dr.,  as  a  snbsti- 
tttte  for  the  legitimate  B.A., — all  this,  we  say,  had  some  considerable 
e6^t  in  swelling  the  various  items  of  the  tradesmen's  bills,  who  had  too 
confidingly  trusted  to  his  promises  of  speedy  payment 

And  yet,  the  years  he  had  spent  at  Heidelberg  had  not  been  utteriy 
unprofitable :  it  is  true  that  his  knowledge  of  ^man  law  had  not  been 
increased  by  his  attendance  on  Mittermayer's  lectures,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  beer-drinkeis  in  the  Schwaben 
Corps,  of  which  he  had  been  elected,  by  acclaim,  honorary  member,  a£^ 
empWing  a  ''Pope"  on  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  most  ventripotent 
members.  He  had,  too,  a  very  choice  collection  of  porcelain  mpes,  richly 
enmved  with  the  arms  of  all  his  diuins,*and  intended  to  be  presento, 
alwough  each  of  them  had  cost  him  at  least  threefold  its  value  in 
return  gihs ;  his  stock  of  china  cups  was  also  very  superb,  obtained  in 
the  same  way ;  and  as  for  his  Malacca  canes,  they  would  have  stodced 
any  shop  in  the  Burlington  Arcade.  At  the  same  time,  his  walls  were 
hung  with  silhouettes  ol  every  sise  and  shape,  flatteringly  supposed  to 
represent  the  features  of  beloved  friends,  but  bearing  a  mudi  closer 
affinity  to  sticking-plaister  and  chimney-sweeps.  In  a  word,  Jones  had 
a  very  select  collection  of  serious  trifles,  which,  however,  would  have  paid 
a  very  small  dividend  on  his  tradesmen's  bills. 

As  for  the  personal  appearance  of  Jones,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  forming  his  acquaintance,  it  was  anything  but  nrepos* 
snssing,  for  he  had  gone  in  for  the  v^  ultra  of  repuMican  ^sc^Moitm. 
His  whde  aspect  remiuded  one  of  oirt,  in  being  dirty ;  his  unkempt 
locks  hung  down  his  neck  m  a  way  suggestive  of  shears,  and  his  beard 
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poiBeiied  Aai  ezaggenitad  growth  tjrptcal  of  die  red  xopublieeQ  and  the 
ex-Crimetn  soldier.  In  edditioii,  ms  hce  wai  eeemed  bj  treineiidoiiB 
cuts  horn  the  impiery  and  eren  the  tip  of  his  nose  had  been  cot  off  end 
not  pot  oo  exactly  atraight ;  and  these,  although  Touching  for  his  manli- 
nesBy  had  not  done  mudi  to  increase  his  beauty,  which,  nerer  excessive 
at  the  most  &TowaUe  moment,  was  now  entirely  gone  to  that  bourne 
wl»nee  no  good  looks  are  erer  known  to  return. 

I  was  in  these  days  a  quiet  student  and  ntter  at  tiie  feet  of  Milter* 
mayer,  and  had  often  been  requested  to  know  Jones,  who,  und^  die 
naane  of  the  **  Mad  EngHAman,''  had  won  goMen  opinions  from  aU 
manner  of  men,  e«;eptinff  his  tradesmen.  I  haa  for  a  long  time  strenu* 
omfy  avoided  the  pitfol,  out  fote  thrust  the  aequaintancesbp  upon  me  in 
a  manner  whidi  I  could  not  refuse^  unless  I  ambitioned  the  cmiTacter  of 
a  brute.     It  was  in  this  wise : 

I  was  mooning  sapieatly  enough  alone  from  the  university  build- 
ings, thmking  of  any  quantity  of  nug^^  and  totally  engi^;ed  with  them, 
when  I  was  aroused  in  a  most  unexpected  and  unpmMat  manner  by 
being:  unmistakably  bonneted,  and  very  nearly  crushed  in  die  bamun, 
by  a  Tonr  violent  blow  on  mv  best  lieaTer,  whidi,  as  a  disdnguidied 
Britoo,  I  had  hitherto  always  hoisted  as  the  ensign  of  my  oountry(nien). 


On  recovering  my  senses  and  my  less,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  Tcry 
coiiucal-looking  poodle  lying  at  my  foet,  and  most  indubitably  winking 
at  me  with  a  rery  intoxicat^  leer.  My  first  impression  was  that  be  had 
been  fowered  in  a  parachute  by  some  bold  aeronaut,  who  preferred  risking 
his  dog's  limbs  to  his  own.  But  my  conjectures  were  soon  dissipated  by 
heanng  a  vokse  which  requested  me,  in  affable  tone,  to  pick  up  the 
animal  and  bnng  it  up  three  pairs  of  stairs  (owner's  name  on  the  ooor). 
The  poor  brute  had  evidendy  broken  a  leg,  and,  with  my  natural  sym* 
pathy,  I  indeed  him  up,  and  complied  with  die  strange  request.  His 
owner  I  found  to  be  Jones,  who  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  the  dogy 
like  htt  master,  was  a  **  rude  disciple  of  beer,"  as  Longfellow  sings  or 
says  somewhere,  and,  having  taken  a  drop  too  much,  had  follen  out  of 
the  window.  On  expressing  my  mild  doubts  as  to  the  troth  of  this 
statement,  Jones  waxed  in£gnant-*for  insuhing  his  dog  was  Uke  an 
assault  on  his  own  charact«^--and  would  not  be  pacified,  unkss  I  con- 
*  sented  to  visit  the  corps  die  same  evening,  and  see  the  poodle — who 
responded  to  the  name  of  Gambrinus — drink  beer  Kke  a  Christian. 

Well,  the  eyeniog  came,  and  I  attended  to  witness  die  wonderful  per- 
formances of  the  d(^,  who,  in  his  drinkiuff  capacity,  was  only  equalled  by 
his  master:  he  sat  yery  padendy  by  his  master^s  side,  widi  lus  own 
peeufiar  cAoppm,  and  tumUed  oyer  yery  gracefolly  on  his  side,  to 
sleep  off  the  effects.  The  performance  led  to  a  degree  of  amity  widi 
the  master  of  the  wonderful  animal,  and  before  long  I  grew  as  fond  of 
beer  as  he  was,  and  managed  to  attain  the  same  exdted  posidon  as 
member  of  the  Schwabes.  I  must  not  forget  to  mendon  here  that  Jones 
had  himself  to  blame  endrely  for  his  subsequent  misfortunes :  his  fomily 
behayed  most  liberally  towards  him,  and  his  allowance  would  hare  been 
sufficient  to  keep  twenty  German  students  in  luxury,  but  the  stumbling- 
bh)ck  which  tripped  Jones  up  was  die  ffambling-table  at  Baden-Baden. 
So  so<m  as  Ifay  came,  Jones  was  ofl^  and  neyer  rested  as  long  as  he  had 
a  florin  to  stake.  Many  were  bis  expedients  to  return  to  his  disconsolate 
tradesmen  at  Heiddberg.    At  times,  he  would  turn  iqi  as  a  paitd, 
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<'iMiid  OD*"  «nd  mddresieil  to  Ae  chief  tobftocmst  at  HeideUMrg^;  at 
rtaew,  lie  -vnmld  •ome  trampiiig  iq  wi^  no  boots  to  Us  leet,  and  popor 
jboly  «uppMed  to  liafe  begged  bis  way  along ;  in  sbort,  soaaAow  or 
othec,  Jones  aUrajs  oontri^NMi  to  xetom  with  empty  pockets  when  •  r»- 
nittance  from  home  might  be  expected. 

At  last  iiie  crisb  in  Jones's  affiurs  took  place ;  his  fsther^  considflriBg^ 
that  he  must  have  sown  his  wild  oats  by  this  time,  ordered  him  home  to 
afcody  for  the  Bar,  and  hinted  pret^  plainly  that  a  refusal  would  be  fol- 
lowed W  a  OQtting  off  of  the  allowance.  Jones  was  now  in  a  pretty  ^x, 
'iar  his  rather,  on  piinoiple,  objected  to  pa.y  bills,  on  the  unreasonable  snp- 
fositbn,  which  so  many  parents  suffer  under,  that  their  sons  are  able  to 
five  wi^in  thdr  attowance.  But,  unfortunately,  debts  cannot  be  evaded 
«o«anly  in  Germaay  as  in  ESngkuid  v  tiiere  is  no  blessed  iostitotion there 
like  the  whitewashing  court  at  home,  except  for  natives,  and  it  was 
^evidcDt  as  sun  in  noonday  that  Jones  .nmt  pay  his  ddits  before  leaving, 
er  make  an  unlimited  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  debtors' 
prison.  New  this  is  f&r  from  pleasant  to  any  man  loving  liberty,  tobacco, 
Mkd  beer,  for  none  of  these  neoessaries  of  enstenoe  are  allowed  in  a 
-German  prison.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Jones  pulled  a  most  melaneholy 
frtte,  and  vewed  to  sboot  himself  move  dian  a  dosen  times  during  the 
jMrning  conference  whidi  followed  on  the  receipt  of  the  parental 
leaciipt* 

For  many  days  Jones  wandered  about,  the  ghost  of  his  former  self: 
the  beer  had  kMt  its  poten^,  the  varinas  its  peculiar  flavour;  in  a  word, 
be  was  hipped.  In  the  last  verge  of  his  despair  he  took  to  brandy,  but 
die  fnriitfiil  headache  whidi  folbwed  hb  debaudi  proved  the  remedy 
worse  wan  the  disease.  He  would  have  fled  to  Baden-Baden,  but  luckily 
he 'had  entrasted  the  money  for  his  travelling  ^penses  to  my  care,  and  I 
was  ineoEerahle.  No  artfiil  appeals  for  money  to  pay  a  trouolesDme  dun 
■ffailed— no  suddea  desires  for  .foncy  pipes  could  be  indulged,  for  the 
tradesmen  would  give  no  further  credit,  and  I  would  not  advaooe  the 
meiiey  to  gratify  the  whim.  Poor  Jones  was  in  despair,  and  bored  me 
as  ;nnich  as  he  £d  himself  by  vain  regrets  against  fote,  and  strong  ex- 
'damations  with  reforeace  to  his  parent. 

At  last  Jones  became  invisiUt,  and  was  currently  supposed  to  he 
HBting  a  popular  woA.  on  Germany,  showing  the  benefits  of  sending* 
young  men  to  study  at  the  universities,  eowmplified  by  aUusioos  to  his 
•sm  melancholy  late.  We  heard  of  him  mistily  at  inteiwals,  from  trades- 
folk, who  inquired  whether  his  ho^kwokigAoren  Herr  Jones  von  Jonss 
laare  ill,  that  he  was  not  seen  pacing  his  aoeustomed  haunts,  and  castmg 
eheep's  eyes  at  the  windows  over  the  shops,  where  the  buxom  Frauleins 
woe  wont  to  sit,  engaged  on  their  interminable  stooking*knitting ;  but 
bevond  this  hint  at  his  existence,  Jones  was  rapidly  becomiog  a  jnytfa, 
«niy  substantially  represented  in  his  tradesmmi's  books.  The  poodle  was 
observed,  now  and  then,  taking  an  airing,  and  keeping  up  his  connexion 
with  the  fair  sex,  but  looking  thin  and  woe-begooe,  as  if  he  participated 
in  liis  master^s  misfostones.  In  diort,  both  Jones's  and  Gambrinus^  for- 
tunes appeared  down  at  aero,  and  we  houriy  aatknpiaed  the  grand  crash, 
and  a  ptooession  through  the  streets,  of  which  Jones  would  form  a  pro- 
minent membec,  on  his  road  to  the  grim  reoeases  of  the  Marker. 

What  was  my  surprise,  then,  one  morning,  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Jotte%  inviting  mete  a  frmweU  supper  at  liis  ioooib,  for  he  inftandad  to 
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fgr  foghnd  tbe  Mk>wiBg  iay,  mod  wished  to  nj  good-by  to  all 
it.  Mmtk  MM  yrfiiuft  m  to  what  oould  have  prooooed  tfast  anes* 
pec^liA  vatalt— ^iiatlMr  the  gfcnrenior  had  mehed,  or  the  tradeemen  had 
givea  -way,  eeetng  the  raopoMibiHty  of  obtaimng  their  money  at  piewt, 
and  prefpfring  to  troat  to  Joaet'e  honour — I  went  to  the  Hitter  at  the 
appewtted  hour,  where  a  eomptooas  meal  was  hud  out  The  majority  of 
oar  OMgMfVf  weae  present,  and  we  indulged  considerably  in  alooliolie 
miuUaies,  inehiding  a  bowl  of  punch,  in  honour  of  Old  England.  Jonas 
waa  ifdhe  his  former  stfl^  and  Gambrinos,  by  the  repealed  waggmg  of 
bis  «aadal  awmber,  proved  ^t  his  spirits  had  also  considerably  revived. 
When  we  were  sufficiently  primed,  Jones  proposed  an  adjournment  to  Ite 
theatie^  where  he  had  himl  a  private  box,  and  we  all  consented.  To  my 
aacprise,  Jones,  on  starting,  bmtlened  himself  with  a  heavy  bag,  which, 
<m  my  •inqairing,  be  told  me  contained  refreshaients  for  the  evening. 
¥or  awlule  aQ  went  oa  peaceably  at  the  theatre,  until,  to  mj  hoivor, 
Juaesanddei^  started  up,  and  diving  into  the  bag,  began  shying  vary 
impleasantlv-smellinip  apples  tit  the  jeirifNa  donna.  The  cries  of  **  Shame  r 
90se  £roib  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  but  the  indomitable  Jones  oontinoed  his 
haMsry,  until  the  stage  was  entirely  dearod — not  even  a  super,  eodd 
be  asen.  Of  course  tins  state  of  tbngs  could  not  be  allowed  to  eodoro, 
and  the  gendarmes  interfered  prom^y.  The  first  who  entered  was 
apee£)y  floored  by  die  Jonesian  fist,  and  the  fight  waxed  tet  and 
furious,  until  Jones  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  dragged  off, 
9htuMmt  sed  mon  defiatigMu, 

i  went  on  arr  way,  pondering  on  this  new  phase  in  Jones's  eventfid 
career,  and  misdoubting  the  result  gieatly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  saw  that) 
if  iaoareeiated  ferthis  charge,  he  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  his  debts 
st'llie  sane iine,  and  I  presumed  that,  -from  some  private  information  of 
his  own,  he  preferred  a  criminal  to  a  debtor's  prison.  The  next  mom- 
ing  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  of  the  assauH;  and,  on  entering 
the  ooort,  1 -found  Jones,  like  some  wild  animal  much  given  to  biting, 
guarded  hj  two  foroeioos  gendarmes,  either  of  whom  was  capable  of 
eating  him.  Tbe  Judge  took  his  seat,  and  held  an  impressive  addreas 
to  no  one  in  partieidar,  in  which  he  started  witii  the  old  Roman  kw  of 
assaak  and  battery,  traced  it  in  its  modifications,  and  oareAiUy  hunted  it 
down  to  ike  present  day,  proceeding  to  read  tiie  penal  code,  wUch  inati- 
toted  Bomelhing  rather  short  of  hanging  for  an  assault  on  majesty  in  its 
ropiesautaiive    a  policeman. 

ituitd  my  eyes,  trembling,  en  Jones,  but  to  my  surprise  be  remained 
perfectiy  tranquu.  The  Judge  examined  the  witnesses,  and  proved  tin 
ease  te  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  in  court  He  4ien  tnmed  to  Jones, 
and  tnqaested  to  know  v^nrt  he  baa  to  eay  in  justifieation. 

Jones  (tile  best  German  sdrahn*,  by  4e  way,  I  ever  met)  doggedly 
lepKed  tifaat  he  understood  nothing  of  their  confounded  jai^pon ;  let  them 
taft:  *to  him  in  an  honest  language,  and  he  woiddn't  mmd  answeting 


ThePireBident  was  rather  staggered  by  this  leplioatbn,  for  he  had  bees 
kd  to  bdieve,  from  -the  evidence,  that  Jones  had  been  swearing  moat 
awfully 'On  lAie  previous  evening.     This  be  mildly  suggested. 

Jones.  Oh !  as  for  swearing,  there's  no  conjuring  in  tiat ;  any  fool  oam 
swear.  Iltnow  all  the  Mimmel  Miittmten  Stem  Dommerwetttin  (ana  so 
on,  for  about  five  minutei^,  bat  that's  no  proof  I  can  speak  German. 
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The  Preddent  wm  e?ideii41j  poaled,  and  applied  to  me  to  intorpvety 
but  I  most  politely  declined,  for  I  thooght  Jonet  had  qnile  sofluieiiil 
trouble  on  hu  hands  to  require  any  e&tra  share  from  me.  The  Judge, 
therefor^  was  oompdled  to  have  reoouree  to  his  English,  as  learned  aft 
schoob  and  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield*  and  procee£d  as  follows : 

Judge.  What  shall  you  have  to  say,  therefin^  on  aooount  of  die  moat 
un?arrantable  and  most  hoehly  to  be  reprobated  attack  and  beating  of  do 
most  high,  well-born,  and  burehlauekUgsi^dBi  is  most  transpavent 
Mayestftt,  de  Grand-Duke  von  Baden,  in  de  person  of  his  PoUismao, 
Hansel  Christermayer,  the  preset  prisoner— no— Himmel,  what  do  I 
ai^  ?— -complainer. 

Jo2ffES.  I  never  hit  the  Grand-Duke,  never  had  the  chance — ^wish  I  had ! 

JuDOB.  What  you  say  ? — you  wish  to  (sputtering  very  frst)  hdeidigen 
die  Durchlauekl — ^what  shall  I  say  P— consult  his  Majesty — no»  I  do  not 
mean  dat — Himmel  und  Erde!  I  shall  be  suffocated  mth  righteous 
Zom  (turning  to  me— what  is  then  Zom  in  Anglish— qieak,  Mmtckm 
Wremnd) — ay,  yes,  you  have  right,  anger 

Jones  (making  furious  efforts  to  bap  over  the  bar,  and  attempt  an 
assault  on  the  Judge,  which  is  fortunately  prevented  by  the  policemeB 
dragging  him  back,  and  mildly  suggesting  handcuffs).     You  old  ruffian  f 

Judge.  For  dis  off*enoe,  which  has  been  proved  to  de  sadisfoetion  of  dis 
honourable  court,  you  shall  be  damnified  to  Carker  of  twelve  months,  on 
BrodviXi^  fFasier. 

Jones.  Can't,  old  b^.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  you  darm't  look  me 
1^  If  you  do.  Lord  ralmerston  will  blow  your  old  court  about  your 
ears,  and  throttle  you  in  your  own  gown. 

Judge  (turning  very  pale).  Wass  is  dat  ?  Your  Lord  Pumistone  I— 
but  no,  he  is  von  honourable  man — and  you  a  Taugemektij  a  worth* 
nothing.     But  wait  one  while. 

A  hurried  consultation  here  took  place  between  Judge  and  Clerk,  and 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  whispering,  the  worthy  functionary  re- 
turned to  his  desk,  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  amended  his  judgment  as 
follows: 

**  You  shall  for  dis  Verbrechen  pay  into  the  box  of  the  poor  the 
sum  of  sechxig  Gulden,  and  consider  dat  the  honourable  court  has  be- 
haved in  the  most  dement  manner  to  you,  as  one  Englishman,  who 
fancies  he  has  the  right  to  assault  de  PoUm  when  it  is  his  good  pleasure, 
as  he  shall  do  at  home,  as  I  may  have  read  in  the  papers  of  Pidswick." 

Jones.  Can't  pay  a  scrap— ^t  no  money — ^you'd  better  let  me  go  at 
once,  for  you'll  get  nothing  of  me. 

Another  long  consultation  and  reforence  to  books,  whidi  apparently 
produce  no  satisfactory  result  for  the  punishment  of  the  audadous  culprit. 
At  last,  the  Judge  returns,  and  says,  solemnly : 

^'Herr  Jon^s,  the  sentence  of  dis  most  honourable  court  shall  be  very 
severe,  owing  to  your  hartnaekigkeii"-^!  whisper  in  his  ear) — ^'ohsti- 
nfttiicy.  You  have  abused  the  patience  of  your  judge,  and,  therefore,  no 
mercy  to  suspect  you  have.  You  shall  be  obhffatod  to  lesie  this  loldy 
land  of  Tdiermany,  and  be  reiour  to  your  nAelig — what  you  mj — 
foggy,  Angdland,  whidi  is  the  heaviest  punishment  I  oan  devise.  You 
smill  leave  the  Badisch  territory  widin  dree  days." 

Jones  (irreverently).  Why,  you  old  humbug,  half  an  hour  will  carry 
me  over  the  frontier.    Grood-b)r,  till  we  meet  again. 
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[Exit  Jmm  triomplMmt^  wkh  IuibodT-g«id»  wlio  wmU  not  lotve  him 
tifl  lie  was  aeen  wMLj  ov«r  the  frootitr.  J 

The  remit  of  Joou^m  artfbl  toheme  was  now  appanot ;  he  had  got  «p 
a  row  $ghm  le»Wj^fa^  and  had  hwtted  on  hi^prinlege  df  dtportatioo  to 
relstsehbn  from  his  ereditcMV.  Writs  would  now  be  not  worth  Ihe  paroh- 
meat  on  whkk  Aey  were  enrolled ;  the  Toioe  of  the  criminal  code  rode 
trinmphanty  and  Jeses  was  safe.  The  dignity  of  German  kw  was  Tindi- 
eated  at  the  expense  ofa  few  dirty  tradesmen,  and  what  mose  satisfeotory 
reenh  eoidd  hare  heen  denred.  On  these  thoughts  I  meditated,  hardly 
eaqpectinr  that  they  woold  e?er  find  their  way  into  BmUky^  and  was  in* 
temiptedby  a  message  from  Jones,  who  requested  to  see  me  at  his  rooms 
as  early  as  convenient. 

I  fesmd  him  with  abont  a  doaen  of  the  joUiest  of  oor  feUow-stndenti^ 
engaged  in  kngfaing  most  intensely  at  the  morning's  sosoe,  in  which  the 
gendarmes  joined.  They  were  evidently  qoartersd  on  my  friend,  and 
weve  Hving  on  die  fet  of  the  land.  Even  (jambrinos  had  found  nothing 
dangeroos  in  their  presence,  for  he  was  very  qvietly  sniffing  their  boots, 
aad  pcffeeftly  ready  to  form  a  defensive  or  oflbnsive  alliance.  He  had, 
however,  afaeady  indulged  in  his  evening  potation,  and  from  this  drenm* 
staooe  may,  perchance,  have  been  rather  6S  his  guard,  for  uiuaUy  Gam* 
fannas  could  scent  a  dun  a  ffight  away,  and  make  a  most  vigorous  on* 
slangfat  on  his  trousers,  thereby  nccessitatbg  a  hurried  and  ignominious 
retreat 


Jeoss  was  evidcotlv  prepared  to  r^^ard  the  bright  side  of  things;  and 
no  wonder,  for  he  had  wiped  off  his  debts  with  a  wet  shee^  and  n»  made 
uaaU  most  comfortable^  uid  invited  us  to  accompany  him  on  his  involun- 
tasy  joomey  across  the  frontier.  For  a  while  we  were  interrupted  by 
unpJnasant  single  taps  at  the  door,  suggestive  of  a  dun,  but  to  prevent 
this,  we  made  a  gendarme  usefol  for  once^  by  phmting  him  outside 
the  door  with  aa  unlimited  supply  cf  schnaps,  to  keep  the  ruffians  at 
hsy.  After  a  wUle,  the  dread  frmctionaries  went  off  so  intoxicated  that 
Jones  found  no  difficulty  in  evasion,  and  nroceeded  to^  the  Schwaben 
Corpi^  where  he  ipenthis  night  profitaUy  ana  amusmgly  in  bidding  adieu 
tohisfiisiids. 

Hie  next  day  will  be  loi^T  remembered  at  Heidelberg  as  one  of  general 
moumii^,  for  more  than  that  produced  by  the  death  of  a  grand-duke. 
A  meJanJeholy  procession  accompanied  ^ee  to  the  railway  station, 
and  tears  were  even  shed  at  the  thought  of  the  orphan  bills  left  to  the 
merer  of  a  inde  and  pitilcM  world. 

I  Dade  adieu  to  Jones  on  board  the  steamer  which  carried  him  off  to 
happy  Knghiid,  and  returned  to  Heiddberg,  sorrowing  over  the  frailty 
of  nnman  nature^  and  anticipating  that  I,  as  an  Engfiahman,  would  m 
unmeroifrdly  dunned  for  the  small  amounts  I  happens  to  owe. 

But  Jones  was  not  such  a  bad  feUow  after  all.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  candidly  told  his  fether  to  what  schemes  he  was  obliged  to  have 
resort  owing  to  his  impecuniosity,  and  the  okl  gentleman  stumped  up  like 
•  bricl^  for  fear  that  his  son,  and  dirough  him  all  Englishmen,  should  be 
dimced  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreigners.  The  debts  were  paid  with  intersst ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  EngUA  name  stands  higher  than  ever  at 
Heidelberg^  and  that  there  is  not  a  Briton  who  cannot  run  up  a  reason- 
aUe  amount  of  tick  without  any  fear  of  being  obliged  tolunre  xeeo«rse 
tosachvmlent  measures  astmy  friend  Jones  emptoyed  in  his- SBCcessful  at*- 
tempt  at  Dodtg  thb  Duv. 
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THE  SECOim  CONGEESS. 

■Miiwi*  9*  BABOV  tti  BonaqusHBr— 1 
vos  miawm— <x>QirB  MA^MMn.uw  yon  bulzcfbluf-^-b^aoh  rmnnTir    MintiffWi 

OS  VnJ.A  MABTWA— AMP  MKHmffWT  DJBMXI*  BHT. 

The  conduct  of  Russia,  since  the  patching^  up  the*  peoce^  has  pro* 
duoed  the  stncerest  regret  among  the  few  Mends  stiH  leftr  her,  who 
trusted  diat,  with  the  ooronaticm  of  Alexander,  a  new  era  of  poKej' 
would  be  inaugurated.  Unfortunately,  such  has  not  been  the  ease,  and^ 
we  find  Russia  pursuing  the  same  dangerous  system  of  equivocation  and* 
combined  audacity  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  last  d4»plorable  wars 
The  systematic  manner  in  whidi  she  has  sought  to  evade  the  lenient  con- 
ditions of  the  peace — granted  merely  to  satisfy  her  pride,  and  not  from  any 
motive  of  advantage  accruing  to  the  Allies-— the  false  statMnents  about 
the  two  Bolgrads,  and  the  impudent  attempta  to  obtain  compensation  fbr 
an  alleged  injury,  all  prove  the  mistaken  clemency  of  Engkind  and  Prance. 
Rumours  are  falling  again,  thick  as^  leaves  in  Vallombrosa^  that  Russia,  hr 
preparing  to  assist  the  Persians  in  their  impendiBg  war  with-  E^ngiand'; 
and  it  seems  as  if  she  wished  to  obtain  in  the  East  revenge  fWr  the  punish^ 
roent  inflioted  upon  her  only  too  lightly  in  the  West.  The  Allies  hav«p 
behaved  with  thmr  usual  candour :  Siej  have  consented  to  the  reopening 
of  a  Congress,  in  which  the  Powers  will  be  represented  by  the  secona* 
deputies — in  their  consciousness  that  the-queetionfl  at  issue  are  so  patent 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  mementos  discussion,  While^we  are- writing, 
the  meeting  of  the  ptenipotentiaries  is  only  delmped  for  the  arrivid  of  the* 
Turkish  envoy,  who  is  announced,  telegrs^icaliy,  as  b«ng  en  remt^  Rr 
will  not  be  for  us  to  prophesy  the  result  of  the  meeting,  or  whether  Rusm 
will  be  prepared  to  oefer  to  the  solution  obtained,  but  wc  must  bestow 
our  unqualified  praise  on  the  Allies  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  antidpated  the  yhabee  of  Russia)  and  thus  stripped'  her  of  her  last 
subterfuge. 

Meanwhile,  and  pendenie  lUe^  it  may  interest  our  readers  if  we 
throw  together  a  few  biographical  sketches  of  these  second  detegatss,  who, 
though  not  assembling  with  the  same  pomp  and  prestige  as  t^r  prede- 
cessors, will  require  an  equal  amount  of  patience  and  perse  wraaoe*  ThaH 
Russia  is  prepared  for  a  desperate  war  dP  words  is  evidenced*  by  llie  &et 
of  Baron  Brunnow  having  demanded  permission  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Count  Kissilef^  which,  however,  has  been  p^itely  declinec^ 
probably  under  iSttd  fiattering  notion  that  Baron  Brunnow  i»  quite  suf- 
ficiently capable  to  defond  the  oause  of  his  country;  It  hae  been  hithertv 
urged  that  the  Congress  will  only  discBSS  the  points  of  MtSgation  between' 
Russia  and  the  Allies ;  but  we  shall  fbel  surprised  if  the  Russian  envoy  do 
not  contrive  to  drag  the  Austrian  occupation  and  Neapolitan  intervention 
on  to  the  iapis.  We  can  only  oonfide  in  the  sagacity  of  the  odler 
diplomatists  to  escape  the  snare.  The  place  of  honour  at  the  confeienee 
having  been  assijrned  to  France,  we  will  oomrnence  our  sketehea  with-  t&e* 
representative  oi  that  country. 

Baroit  FBAin^ois  Adolphb  db  BouRqUBirxT  waabom  in  the  I^Fanoha* 
Corat6,  andiedtMsated  at  the  Lyc^  B<maparte,  in  PteM»  H^  took  up*  the 
trad^oFiBplomacy  immediately  on  leaving  ooB^.  B»  was-  wMmknit  t& 
the  F^BCA  legation  in  the-  Unitad  States^  ttlfln  appArtsJ  tKkv  saontliiy 
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in  LonioBi  vmiBt  JflL  da  GkalBaafanaad,  wko  had  s  gNMl  affMiiMi  for 
fairn^  aad  menbuj  of  kgalMHi  ia  Switieriand.  He  OMupiad  the  kiMn 
pootm  wlmi  dfrntBanbrnnd  wfM  haded  from  pe«»er  in  ia24i^  The 
yoeng  dylnemtiety  nmeh  affscted  by  this  ditgraefly  did  not  weiider  hin» 
self  jottifeed  in  retaining  his  poMtion  with  w  new  miniitey,  and  he  thnfr 
gave  up  a  eareer  Toluntartly,  in  whioh  he  had  already  aitraeied  attantka^ 
and  went  upon  the  Journal  dm  DekaU^  e£  whieh  he  eoen  beeaoie  one  q£ 
the- most  ^itingiibhed  writen. 

M.  de  BonrqoMieY  did.  not  give  up  his  potkion  in  the  prais  antU.  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  la  Ferronays  was  established.  He  returned  to  ihe< 
diploniaiic  career  as  first  seczetary,  and  his  peisonai  qualities  ripened,  by 
ezpeBence  and  tlie  straggle  he  had  carried  on^  asMired  him  rapid  pm» 
motion.  M.  de  Bourquener  was  soit  to  London  in  1831  with  the  title 
of  ekarffe  ^affaires.  In  tnis  character  he  played  an  assirlunns  part  in 
the  laborious  and  delicate  negotiatioDS  which  cottdted  in  the  sepanatioiLof 
Belgium  bom  Holland.  In  1^1,  JVL  de  Bourqueney  returned  to  London, 
but  this  time  in  the  character  of  minister  plenipoteutiary,  and  had  the 
honour,  in  this  capacity,  of  signing  the  eonventioa  of  the  Straitii  which 
restored  France  to  the  European  family.  Thia  impertant  aet  in  M.  <k 
Bourqueney's  public  life  had  a  great  influence  on  the  remainder  of  his 
diplomatio  career.  No  one  could  better  watdr  e?er  the  ezeontion  of  the 
convention  for  the  interests  of  Fraooe  than  the  man  who  had  repseaentod 
France  at  its  signatuie.  M.  de  Bourqueney  was,  therefore»  sent  aa 
ambesaador  to  Constantinople  in  1848,  when  he  remained  until  the  &U 
of  Lode  Philippe. 

The  revobtion  of  1848  again  interrupted,  the  diplomatio  eaieei  of  the 
heron,  who  gave  in  his  rengnatioa  and  vatiMd  to  the  oeuntiy,  where  he. 
spent  five  yeare,  unni£9ad  by  the  etorm  of  parties  The  new  nolioy 
inaugunted  by  Uie  Bordeaux  speeeh  could  alone  taac  him  foom  his  hooka- 
and  .meditations.  In  Marah«  1863,  M.  de  Bonrqueney,  whose  character 
and  meota  were  folly  appraciated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleonf  was  seni  to 
Vienna  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Frane& 

The  pari  whioh  M.  de  Bourqueney  took  in  the  oomplicatei  negotia- 
tions which  tarminated  in  the  treaty  of  the  2Qd  of  Deoember,  1854,  ia. 
most  meritorious.  In  his  contest  affainst  inveterate  poejudioes,  intimate 
alHanoeSt  and  real  interests  which  he  had  to  humour  while  centendiufl' 
against  them»  he  displayed  a  firmness  of  language  and  a  de|p«e  of  good 
fiuth  and  perseverance^  whioh  had  a  great  effect  in  dispelling  the* 
last  soruplee  of  Austria.  The  ideas  of  the  Emperor  £^M>laoni  could  noib 
be  more  foithfuUy  cor  sldlfolK  interpreted.  The  French,  government 
expected  much  from  M.  de  Bourqueney,  and  its  oonfidenoe  wae  not 
deceived  The  foots  are  there  to  pEOf e  wiMt  majF  be  effeated  by  icteU^ 
gence  when  united  to  a  firm  wilL 

M»  de  Bourqueney  possesses  all  the  earnest  qualities  of  a  diplomadst; 
he  is  a  fotthful,  aealous^  and  intriligent  aervant,  poseeesing  in  the  most 
eminent  degree  the  difficult  art  of  serving  snooessfoUy  without  ever  oeair 
promiimg  his  employers.  But  M.  de  Bounpieney  is|  before  aU,^  the 
servant  <^  a  rigid  conseience.  It  was  thia  which  in  1824  made  him.  joim 
the  ptes%  and  in  1848  commanded  hie  oslirement.  When  a  maai  it 
capable  of  making  such  sacrifices  twice  in  his  Ufo^  and  at  an  interval  q£ 
twen^r-fire  yeaasi  we  must  aUow  that  he  le  of  na.< 
can  only  applaad  hie  i 
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Hie  iepnamt$&n  of  England  at  ^  fecond  Congraif  is  Baron 
CowiATy  who  war  born  in  1804.  His  Either,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  repreiented  England  during  the  wsn  of  the  Empire  at  Mferal 
of  the  principal  European  courts.  Ifit  antecedents  determined  at  an 
earij  date  the  ▼ocation  of  young  Wellesley.  He  selected  the  diplomatic 
career  which  he  has  nerer  since  quired.  In  1824  he  was  appomted  to 
the  embas^  at  Vienna,  whence  ne'  proceeded^  in  1829,  to  the  Hague. 
In  January,  1832,  we  find  him  secretary  of  legation  at  Stuttgard ;  in  the 
month  of  October,  1838,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy. 

A  new  complication  was  at  that  period  arising  on  the  Eastern  questbn, 
wUch  for  the  last  century  has  demanded  the  attention  of  all  serious 
thinkers,  and  disquieted  Europe.  Mr*  Wdlesley  was  enabled  to  study, 
close  at  hand,  this  dangerous  question,  in  the  solution  of  wluch  events  have 
rendered  him  a  participator.  In  the  absence  of  Snr  Stratford  Canning, 
he  frequently  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  British  embassy  at  Constanti- 
ncmle. 

In  1848,  durinff  the  commotions  which  agitated  the  states  of  Europe, 
he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Switierland,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Cowley,  to  whicn  he  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  fiither.  The  cireum* 
stances  of  the  day  were  extremely  difficult  The  Helvetic  Republic,  so 
near  a  neighbour  of  France,  menaced  in  many  ways  the  tranquillity  of 
the  adjoining  states.  While  Germany  was  revolutionised,  Lord  Cowley's 
poati<Mi  demanded  a  rare  display  of  prudence.  He  went  on  a  special 
mission  to  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  on 
various  occanons  he  cUsplayed  as  much  energy  as  skill  Thus,  when  the 
Germanic  Diet  was  remtegrated.  Lord  Cowley  received  the  titie  of 
nunister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Confederation,  uid  his  sensible  counsel 
was  of  the  greatest  posmble  service  in  restorinfl^  regular  order  to  Germany. 

England  had  assumed,  for  a  moment,  a  doubtful  position  to  France, 
afker  tiie  events  of  the  Deux  D^cembre ;  but  when  the  Eknpire  was  esta* 
blished,  all  sensible  men  understood  that  the  alliance  between  the  two 
mat  Western  nations  was  the  security  of  the  present  and  guarantee  of 
Uie  future.  Among  those  who  entertained  this  conviction  most  fully,  we 
must  rank  Lord  Cowley.  Thus,  Lord  Derby,  anxious  to  draw  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  intimacy  between  England  and  France,  thought  he 
could  choose  no  better  person  than  Lord  Cowl^  to  accomplish  this  task. 
In  1852,  Lord  NonnanDy  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Cowley  appointed  in 
his  stead,  as  ambassador  to  Paris.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
he  has  powerfuUy  contributed  by  his  character,  and  his  great  intelligence, 
in  consolidating  the  alliance  of  the  two  courts,  and  even  in  fiacilitating  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  those  personal  and  sympathetic  relations  expressed  by 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  London  and  of  tne  Queen  to  Paris.  In  addi-> 
tion,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Lord  Cowley  fully  comprehends  the  duties 
of  an  ambassador  towards  his  own  countrymen ;  and  many  a  poor  Eng- 
lishman  can  bless  the  day  when  he  hit  on  the  idea  of  visiting  his  nation's 
representative  at  Paris,  and  asking  for  that  succour  which  is  never  denied 
by  Lord  Cowley  to  the  deserving.  In  &ct,  we  can  only  empby  one 
expression  to  signify  his  good  qualities — that  his  purse  is  open  as  his 
hMrL  That  he  may  long  live  to  represent  us  so  worthily  in  France  is 
our  earnest  prayer,  to  which  we  ieel  confident  that  all  our  readers  who 
have  formed  nis  acquaintance  will  gladly  and  cordially  respond.^ 
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Baxoh  t<mi  Hobnkb,  tbe  seocmd  reprMentotiTe  of  Aoftria  at  the  Con- 
gresgy  is  one  of  thoae  men,  with  nr-tighted  notiont,  iriiom  Prince 
Sd&wsnenbeig  sammoned  round  him,  to  eniore  the  triumph  of  the  new 
Austrian  policy.  He  it  was  who,  during  the  memorable  Olfaniitz  ezpedi* 
tion,  directed  the  political  correspondence  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  The 
migmt  J  of  the  puolic  acts,  proclamations,  and  manifestoes,  more  especially 
that  announcing  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  Archduke 
Frans  Carl  in.  £ft¥Our  of  Franz  Joseph,  the  present  emperor,  were  drawn 
up  by  Banm  Hubner.  His  career  in  diplomacy  commenced  in  1838, 
when,  scarcely  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  attached  to  the 
cabinet  of  Prince  Mettemioh,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  1840^  with 
the  eieeption  of  two  years,  dunng  which  he  was  attached  to  Count 
Apponyy  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris^  He  then  became,  in  turn, 
secretaxy  of  Legation  at  Lisbon  in  1841 ;  then,  in  1844,  Austrian  oharg6 
d'affiEuxes  at  Anhalt,  and  consul-eeneral  at  Leipm. 

BazoQ  Hubner  was  in  Italy  when  the  erents  of  1848  broke  out*  He 
dmcted  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Archduke  Regnier,  viceroy  of 
tbe  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  During  the  Milanese  insurrecUon  he 
was  k^  primmer  at  Milan  as  hostage,  and  suffered  a  captivity  lasting 
several  months  before  he  was  exchanged.  He  arrived  in  \^enna  at  the 
moment  when  revolt  was  drenching  the  streets  of  the  Austrian  capital 
with  bkod.  In  these  disastrous  drcumstances  he  was  noticed  as  the 
constant  shadow  of  Prince  Schwanenberg,  and  courageously  braving 
the  greatest  dangers,  while  acoom[^ishing  various  important  missions.  At 
a  later  date,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  accompanied  the  imperial 
fiunily  to  Ollmatz,  where  he  remained  till  the  month  of  March,  1849. 
Bjs  devotion  and  his  labours  had  caused  the  eminent  qualities  whksh  dis- 
tinguish him  to  be  appreciated  in  their  proper  light  A  short  time  after 
the  journey  to  Ollmiitz  he  was  appointed  to  a  duty  worthy  of  his  quali- 
ties, and  entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  mission  to  Paris. 

This  nusrion  was  of  extreme  delicacy,  both  in  reason  of  the  internal 
cireumstanoes  in  which  France  found  herself  situated,  as  well  as  her 
external  complications.  Baron  Hubner  proved  himself  skilful  and  far* 
^;fated  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  critical  task ;  and  thus  he  remained 
definitively  at  Paris  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

His  personal  qualities  in  these  high  duties  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  cement  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  and  smooth  down 
the  difficulties  which  might  have  proved  obstacles  to  the  union,  whence 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  result  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Baron 
Hubnex^s  title  has  been  dianged  from  that  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  ambassador. 

Baron  Hubnei^s  ktest  diplomatic  feat  was  his  attempt  to  soften  the 
ofastinacy  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  but  all  his  skill  proved  inefibctual. 
Ws  bombastic  majesty,  relymg  on  his  troops,  and  dending  the  effect  of 
the  Landorian  ninety-five  pounds,  opposed  the  allied  broadsides  with  his 
own  head,  and,  stranee  to  say,  has  hitherto  proved  that  it  is  tougher 
than  the  best  heart  of  oak. 

The  second  representetive  of  Prussia,  Count  Maxditlian  ton  Hatz- 
FELDT,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  mi^esty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  privy  councillor,  d^c.,  was  bom  in  1813.  The 
Hatsfeldt  fiEunily  recognises  as  its  ancestor  Richard  von  Hatsfeldt,  who 
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was  pretent  ib  968  at  the  tournament  of  M^neiburg.  From  the  tooth 
to  the  seventeenth  eentury  we  6nd  the  name  of  Hatsfeldt  mixed  up  in 
all  the  important  aiffairs  i^fening  to  the  history  of  Grermany,  and  in  1641 
we  find  the  elder  representative  of  the  family  adding  to  his  secular  title 
that  of  Count  von  Gleichen,  and  taking  his  place  at  the  Imperial  Diet  as 
sovereign  count.  One  hundred  years  later,  in  1741,  a  Count  von  Hata- 
feldt  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  in  1748 
the  dignity  of  Prinee  of  the  Holy  Empire  was  conferred  on  him.  After 
this  refreshing  quotalioci  from  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  which  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  our  readers,  we  will  come  to  the  present  object  of  our 
memoir,  although  we  must  not  forget  mentioning  that  the  Hatzfeldt 
family  is  excessively  proud  of  a  certain  Count  Melchior,  field-marshal  of 
the  empire,  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  title  of  prince  was  home  by  the  elder 
representative  of  the  Hatafeldt  family,  and  the  father  of  Count  Maxi- 
milian was  that  Prinee  of  Hatsfeldt  who  governed  Berlin  in  1806. 
From  that  period,  till  1813,  we  find  the  prince  honoured  both  by  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I., 
occupying  at  Paris  several  confidential  missions,  to  the  entire  satisfMition 
of  both  courts.  It  was  the  Prince  von  Hataf^t  who^  in  1811,  was 
selected  to  convey  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  compliments  of  Prussia 
on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  it  was 
the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Hatzfeldt  who  was  chosen,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1856,  to  express  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  ikie  congratula- 
tions of  King  Frederick  William  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inrth  of  the 
imperial  infant 

Count  von  Hatzfeldt  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  at  Paris  in 
1898,  and  has  remained  there  since  that  penod.  The  French  anther,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  preserving  these  flies  in  amber,  grows  quite 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  count  *<  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that 
is,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  among  us,  the  young  diplomatist  was 
already  a  distinguished  man,  in  whom  all  the  qualities  of  the  prince  his 
father  could  be  found.  That  experience  and  practice  in  business,  which 
dry  up  (dessechent)  vulgar  hearts,  have  not  chang^  Count  Hatafeldt, 
and  we  find  to-day,  in  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  that  uprightness  and  loyalty,  fortified  and  not 
diminished  by  experience,  which  have  made  the  young  attach^,  and 
later  the  first  secretary  to  the  embassy" — (does  M.  Gourdon  mean  two 
idiosyncrasies,  or  are  they  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  ?)— *'  be- 
loved, and  his  society  sought  Long  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
these  qualities  bad  opened  all  the  Parisian  salons  to  Count  Maximilian 
von  Hatzfeldt.  In  politics  he  was  found  to  possess  a  sure  judgment ; 
in  literature,  serious  knowledge.  Count  Hatzfeldt  is  a  thinker ;  but  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  world,  of  our  world,  to  which  he  almost 
belongs,  and  where  he  has  chosen  his  female  companion" — (we  trust  M. 
Gourdon  means  a  wife) — **  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cast^Uane,  daughter  of  the 
marshal." 

When  the  revolution  of  February  broke  out,  Count  Hatzfeldt  was  first 
secretary  of  the  Prussian  embassy.  In  March,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
charg^  d'affaires.  He  displayed,  in  the  difficult  oircimistaneee  of  diis  period, 
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^oalities  vJttdi  tbe  )mg  hk  master  harteoed  to  reooAupmse  by  nufing 
mm  the  aest  jmlf  to  the  high  dignity  of  envoj  extraordiDAry  and  annie^ 
ter  pfeoipotoBtiary,  funciioDt  which  the  PnissiaD  govern  ineat  bad  never 
before  conferred  on  any  but  grey-haired  diplomatiBtB.  The  new  minister 
wat  only  two-andHhirty  years  of  age.  Tms  rapid  elevation  was  univer- 
sally  apprwred  at  Berlin.  At  Paris  it  was  regarded  as  a  £ur  and  weU- 
merited  reward. 

The  diftoolt  diplomat  canfaign  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of 
Pane,  gave  Count  Hatilekit  more  than  one  occasion  to  employ  the 
peculiar  ments  hy  which  he  is  disdnguished.  Prassia,  we  believe,  could 
not  have  been  better  represented  than  by  Hatsfeldt,  though  we  must 
noi  fWrgiet  a  genUaman  of  the  name  of  Maoteuffel,  who  ako  played  a 
£u*  from  oosmportaai  part  at  the  first  Congross.  Birt  Prussian  diplomacy 
has  been  proved  a  £^lacy,  for  the  representatives  of  thatoountry  strive 
at  too  nweb.  They  try  to  unite  Anglican  straightforwanlness  with 
Russian  evasion,  not  omitting  a  slight  Moupgon  of  Austrian  aarrow- 
headedoess,  and  the  result  is  generally  badly  oooked,  the  oleaginous 
partieles  being  far  too  apparent  on  the  sor&oe  of  the  pdkical  caul- 
droQ.  We  are  willing  to  conoede  to  Count  Hatsfeldt  very  consider- 
able merity  mkI  we  only  hope  that  he  wiU  not  hely  our  anticipations 
by  rampantly  thrusting  the  Neufbhdtel  question  on  the  bodiered  ears  of 
the  members  of  the  second  Congress. 

The  turn  now  arrives  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  very  si^)eTior 
mao  to  these  whem  we  have  already  described — namely,  the  representa- 
tive of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  deverest  men  of  the  day.  From  Babov 
Bbonnow  we  anticipate  au  intellectuid  exercise  of  no  slight  meiit ;  and  if 
he  can  eontrive  to  outwit  the  men  to  whom  he  will  be,  unaided,  opposed, 
it  will  be  only  a  further  confirmation  of  the  high  reputation  he  already 
enjoys  in  diplomatie  circles.  In  point  of  fact,  Brunnow  was  badly 
treated  in  ^e  last  Congress :  the  place  which  was  his  of  ri^ht,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Eos«a  for  so  many  years  at  Western  courts,  was  arbitrarily 
given  to  Count  OrlofF,  because  he  had  managed  to  outwit  the  Porte  in 
tbe  treaty  of  (JoJEiar  Skelessy,  and  showed  himself  a  very  clever  negotiator 
in  the  fiek^iao  question.  Orloff  indubitably  possesses  an  exaggerated 
talent  for  silenee,  and  baffled  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  last  Congress  by 
stating  that  any  dangerous  question  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  depended 
on  the  telegraph.  He  also  was  frank  to  Uie  extreme — the  worst  qualifi- 
cation whidi  a  Russian  can  assume;  but  we  feel  confident  that,  had 
Bronnow  been  appointed  first  minister  at  the  past  Congress,  a  man  so 
intimately  aoqoainted  with  England  would  have  at  oooe  accepted  the 
situation,  and  honourably  fulfilled  those  conditions  which  wouki  have 
rendered  a  second  meeting  of  the  Cmigress  unnecessary. 

Baron  von  Bnmnow  is  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Courland,  and 
was  bora  at  Dresden  on  the  31st  of  August,  1797.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Leipng,  and  in  1818  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Nesselrode,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  distinguished.  Soon 
afterwards,  on  being  attached  to  the  department  of  Councillor  Stourdza,  one 
(^  his  protectors,  he  drew  up^  under  his  directions,  the  civil  code  intended 
fcH*  Bessarabia,  which  province  the  peace  of  Bucharest  had  incorporated 
wiiii  Bmssia.  After  tins  kmg  and  tedious  labour,  Baron  Brunnpw  accom- 
paBied  Coont  Nesadrode  to  ^e  Conleraooes  <^  Troppau  and  the  Congress 
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of  Laybach.  He  was  then  attached,  in  the  capacity  of  seeretafj,  to  the 
Roflnan  embassy  in  London,  then  cfdled  to  participate  in  the  labours  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  appointed,  in  a  higher  position, 
to  the  mmistiy  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  1827  we  find  him  attached  to  the  person  of  Count  Woronzoff, 
Goyemor-General  of  Odessa.  The  next  year  he  assisted  Connt  Orloff  in 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  and  followed  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
His  rare  qualities  and  his  zeal  soon  assured  him  the  friendship  of  the 
count,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Constantinc^le  with 
the  title  of  councillor  of  the  embassy,  and  aHierwards  on  the  extraordinary 
missions  wludi  Count  Orloff  filled  at  London  and  the  Hague. 

After  1880,  Baron  Brunnow  was  nominated  councillor  of  state  and 
director  of  political  affairs  to  the  foreign  minister— -duties  of  trust  which 
he  fulfilled  for  eight  years  in  immemate  contact  with  Prince  Nessel- 
rode,  and  which  initiated  him  in  all  the  secrets  of  Russian  diplomacy.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  courts  of  Stntt« 
gardt  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  was  entrusted,  at  the  dose  of  1889, 
with  a  confidential  mission  to  England.  This  mission,  occasioned  by  the 
eyentualities  of  the  Eastern  crisis,  was  intended  to  draw  more  closely  the 
bonds  between  England  and  Russia.  Russia  thus  fbrged  the  first  link  of 
the  chain  which  was  destined  to  be  broken  fifteen  years  later,  deqpite  all 
the  efforts  and  care  of  the  Emperor  f^cholas. 

The  programme  proposed  ran  as  fallows: 

^^  Action  of  England  and  France  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  to  constrain 
the  Viceroy  of  Efl;ypt,  and  presence  of  a  Russian  fleet  at  Constantinople, 
during  the  operations  on  the  Syrian  coast." 

We  haye  seen  the  same  idea  reproduced  in  the  conyersations  of  the 
Czar  with  Sir  H.  Seymour.  The  poucy  of  Russia  in  the  East  was  already 
deariy  traced.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  the  danger,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
compensation  offered  to  the  two  great  Western  powers,  and  he  hastened 
to  reply,  ^  that  neyer  should  a  foreign  squadron  appear  before  Constanti- 
nople without  an  Englidi  one  showmg  itself  at  tne  same  time.''  Baron 
Brunnow  had,  consequenUy,  fsuled ;  Hke  a  wise  man,  he  said  nothing, 
but  returned  to  Germany.  But  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  bade  in  London, 
and  handed  a  new  project  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  moment  was  fetyour- 
able.  The  French  Chambers  had  been  discussing  the  address  to  the  king, 
and  this  discussion  had  revealed  certain  points  of  disaffreement  between 
England  and  France  touching  the  policy  to  be  fdlowed  m  tiie  East  The 
new  Rusrian  scheme  authorised  the  two  Western  Powers  eadi  to  send 
three  yessels  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  while  the  Russian  fleet  andiored 
before  Constantinople.  England,  on  this  occasion,  showed  a  dispontion 
to  support  the  scheme,  and  expressed  her  opinion  in  that  yiew.  The 
French  cabinet,  howeyer,  displayed  great  firmness  and  foreright  in  re- 
jecting the  Anglo-Russian  proposition,  basing  its  refusal  on  the  yeiy 
eyident  circumstance  that  the  combination  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
protectorate  of  Russia,  which  it  was  their  object  to  destroy.  The  omse- 
quence  was  that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Jul^  was  signed,  and  France 
left  in  a  state  of  isolation.  Baron  Brunnow  displayed  a  great  d^^ree  of 
skill  in  the  n^^tiations  that  preceded  this  event.  He  cboeiyed  Guisot 
eren,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador  b  London.  He  persuaded  him, 
by  one  of  those  subterfuges  which  are  all  fiEtir  in  war,  and  thezefoie  kk 
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dipkmaejy  that  he  was  awaitiim;  new  inttnietbiit  from  St.  Petanbitif  , 
and  while  the  Tigilanoe  of  the  French  ambattador  was  lulled  to  sleep  bjr 
thb  amnmoey  Baron  Bninnow  signed  the  treaty. 

The  baron  soon  reeaved  his  reward  for  this  high  diplomatio  £sat: 
his  government  accredited  him  definitively  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  English  conrt.  This  yictory  once  gained^ 
Baron  Brannow  employed  all  his  energies  to  persuade  the  English  people 
that  Uie  tendencies  of  the  Russian  government  virere  perfectly  pacinc  and 
innocent.  "  Did  Russia  desire  vrar  ?**  he  said,  in  a  most  connident  toncy 
at  a  hanqoet  given  by  the  Russian  company  in  1841.  *^Has  Russia 
nnead  her  armaments  and  her  troops  over  the  East  ?  No ;  not  a  single 
Anssian  soldier  has  crossed  our  frontier — not  a  smgle  Russian  ship  of  war 
faasqnitted  our  ports!** 

The  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  London  in  1841— his 
attempts  to  form  a  secret  union  with  England — the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  Sir  H.  Seymour  on  the  curious  overtures  made  to  him,  are 
well  remembered  by  our  readers.  They  all  have  a  common  origin,  the 
insatiable  desire  of  Russia,  and  a  sole  object,  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  however,  was  regarded  by  Baron 
Bnmnow  as  a  mistake.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  which  trusts 
more  to  the  resources  of  the  mind  than  to  the  arguments  of  the  bully. 
The  sword  is  for  the  general,  the  tongue  is  for  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
art  of  persuatUng  does  not  consist  in  speaking  and  branaishing  a  whip  the 
while.  These  dd  measures,  which  remind  us  too  much  of  iMurbarous  days 
long  past,  should  be  consigned  to  that  limbo  where  old  arms,  no  longer 
ns^iJ,  arekqit. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which,  up  to  the  death  ci  Nicholas,  had 
been  angry  with  Baron  Brunnow  for  the  judgment  he  had  passed  on 
Menchikott*s  nussion,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  St.  retersbuig 
after  his  departure  firom  London,  ended  by  comprenending  that  it  was  not 
its  advantage  to  be  longer  deprived  of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  man 
so  devoted  and  so  useful.  The  choice  of  selecting  the  second  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Paris  was  lef^  to  Count  Nesselrode,  and  he  immediately 
nominated  Baron  Brunnow.  This  choice  honoured  the  man  who  was  we 
object  of  it,  and  the  power  which  acquiesced  in  it 

Sardinia  will  be  represented  by  the  Mabquis  de  Villa  Marina,  who 
belongs  to  one  of  the  highest  Amities  in  Piedmont  His  fctther  served 
in  the  French  army ;  and  af^rwards,  as  minister  of  Charles  Albert,  he 
promoted  the  majority  of  those  great  measures  which  distinguished  the 
reig^  of  that  chivalrous  monarch.  His  son  received  an  education  both 
military  and  political.  The  traditions  of  his  family  offered  him  a  prospect^ 
of  either  branch  of  the  public  service.  His  first  years  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  in  1830  he  received  his  diploma  as 
D.C.L.  mm  the  University  of  Turin.  He  thus  appeared  destined  to 
the  peaceful  labours  of  civil  life ;  but  a  certain  attraction,  and  possibly  a 
conviction  of  the  part  which  the  army  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  in 
the  policy  of  Saroinia,  decided  him  on  entering  the  army. 

This  conviction  was,  in  &ct,  justified  by  the  hopes  then  inspiring  the 
court  of  Turin.  No  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  idea  of  liberating 
Italy,  or  al  least  a  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  foreign  protectorate  which 
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appears  for  so  long  a  period  the  condition  of  its  tranquilli^,  and  ewm  of 
its  existence.  Dreams  were  formed  of  die  Italian  Union,  imder  the  in- 
fluence, if  not  the  sceptre,  of  the  Ring  of  Sardtnia;  and  above  a  hope 
was  entertained  of  having  from  Austria,  sooner  or  hter,  the  (air  provinces 
firom  Upper  Italy.  In  all  these  combinations  and  bdd  hypotheses  the 
Srst  rank  was  evidently  the  property  of  the  army ;  and  heniee,  the  sons  of 
the  great  Piedmontese  families  embraced  the  military  canse,  as  offering 
ihem  brighter  and  more  glorious  chances. 

M.  P^  de  Villa  Marina  soon  ^stinguished  himself,  and  obtiuned  a  step 
speedily.  He  was  colonel  of  cavalry  in  1844,  when  a  high  favour  drew  . 
Inm  from  ^e  army,  and  carried  him  over  to  the  political  worid.  The 
king  Charles  Albert  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Mi- 
nisters, which  met  weekly  under  the  royal  presidency.  It  was  a  veir 
onerous  and  important  post.  M.  de  Villa  Marina  displayed  great  intelli- 
gence in  business,  and  qualities  which  speedily  attracted  his  sovereign's 
attention.  This  post  also  initiated  him  in  the  polities  of  his  country, 
and  the  important  questions  which  might  arise  at  home  or  abroad  con- 
cerning it.  He  had  entered  the  council  as  a  soldier ;  he  quitted  it  an 
experienced  diplomatist. 

In  1848,  Villa  Marina  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Tus- 
cany. The  situation  at  that  period  was  excessively  g^ve ;  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  revolution  whidi  had  broken 
out  in  France ;  while  Italy  was  at  a  white  heat.  The  task  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  Sardinia  became  remarkably  difficult.  The  court  of 
Turin,  in  Csct,  iancied  the  moment  propitious  to  reorganise  Italy  in  the 
direction  and  interest  of  her  traditional  policy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  clearly  saw  that  it  must  avoid  trusting  too  much  to  the  revohitionaiy 
elements,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  its  present  institutions  and  future 
hopes.  It  was,  above  all,  necessary  that  apprehensions  of  this  nature, 
justly  entertained  by  the  other  Italian  powers,  should  be  dissipated.  The 
mission  of  the  Sannnian  diplomatists  was  consequently  very  difficult ;  it 
required  great  tact  and  prudence.  M.  de  Villa  Marina  creditably  fulfilled 
the  duties  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

The  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Maurice,  in  1852,  was  the  reward  of  his 
eminent  services.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  to  France,  as  representative  of  the  Court  of  Turin.  A  short  time 
later,  the  Ekistem  question  broke  out,  with  its  menaces  and  complications. 
M.  de  Villa  Marina  soon  understood  the  glorious  part  which  his  ooontry 
might  play  in  the  European  contest  which  was  about  to  commence.  He 
enlightened  the  Sardinian  g^emment  on  the  true  condition  of  affiursy 
and  the  attitude  which  its  interests  and  honour  counselled  to  it.  As  soon 
as  the  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  great  Western  powers, 
the  adhesion  of  Piedmont  and  her  speedy  union  were  gained  for  the 
cause  of  European  justice.  M.  de  Villa  Marina  was  the  most  active 
negotiator  of  the  alliance  thenceforth  resolved  on  between  England, 
France,  and  Turin,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  the  26th  c£ 
January^  18o5. 

M.  de  Villa  Marina  received  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  on  the 
signature  of  this  treaty,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor. 

At  this  period  a  very  grrave  ministerial  crisis  took  place  in  Piedmont. 
The  monastic  law  had  entailed  very  dangerons  complioations  between 
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Ae  court  of  Turin  and  the  Pope ;  the  ministry  itself  was  divided ;  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate  hesitated  long;  the  country  was  excited  and 
agitated ;  the  cabinet  over  which  Count  de  Cavour  presided  had  just 
resigned.  M.  de  Villa  Marina  was  Bummoiied  to  Turin  to  give  the 
^vemment  the  benefit  of  his  devotion  and  his  counsel,  and  he  was 
eutruated  with  the  formadon  of  a  new  mioiatry,  tn  mgnmmtnt  with 
General  Durando.  Thanks  to  his  compliant  and  moderate  temper,  th« 
perils  of  the  situation  were  avoided,  and  the  crisis  paased  over  without 
any  fresh  disagreement.  This  delicate  task  aocemplished,  M.  de  Viik 
Marina  returned  to  take  up  his  post  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great 
eredit  during  the  nttiog  of  the  first  Congress.  We  have  fuU  belief  lliat 
he  will  watdi  the  interests  <^  his  country  with  equal  jealousy,  now  that 
he  is  entrusted  with  a  more  independent  poettion,  and  deprived  of  th« 
able  assistance  of  Count  Cavour. 

Varioua  rumours  have  been  spread  relative  to  the  minister  whom  the 
Porte  would  honour  with  the  flattering  poet  of  envoy  to  the  eeeond 
Congress.  For  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  Aali  Paeha  would  retmrn, 
but  the  latest  telegraphic  despatches  have  decided  the  question  in  favour 
of  Mehemet  Djemil  Bmr,  the  present  Turkish  envoy  to  Parib  He 
is  the  son  of  Reschid  Pacha,  and  has  aocoropanied  that  distinguislied 
statesman  on  his  numerous  European  missions.  We  shoukl,  tlwrefbre^ 
not  feel  any  surprise  at  finding  that  Djemil  Bey  grew  conversant  at 
an  eariy  di^e  with  ^at  European  civilisation  which  has  so  moeh  in- 
fiuenoe  at  present  on  the  destiny  of  Turicey.  He  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  of  Reschid  Paeha  in  1841,  when  that  diplomatist  cane,  for 
the  second  time,  to  Paris  as  ambassador.  In  1845,  when  Reschid  was 
appointed  grand  visier,  he  placed  his  son  in  the  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Thence  Djemil  Bey  was  called  to  oeeupy 
the  position  of  second  secretary  to  the  Sultan.  This  post  of  g^reat  cenfi- 
denoe  was  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Paris  embassy. 

Mehemet  Djemil  Bey  is  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age.  He  oombines  dis- 
tingiashed  manners  with  great  affability  of  character.  The  residence  he 
has  enjoyed  at  the  various  courts  of  Europe  has  inspired  him  with 
a  marked  sympathy  ior  European  manners  and  customs. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  past  career  of  the  diplomatists 
who  will  so  speedily  assemble  and  do  their  best  to  check  onoe  for 
all  the  pretentious  demands  of  Russia,  let  us  wish  them  sucoess  io 
ibeir  task,  and  trust  that  the  festivities  of  Christmas  may  have  their 
peculiar  effect.  And  even  supposing  that  Russia  prove  obstinate  at  first, 
let  them  not  forget  that  the  Russian  Christmas  is  carried  over  into  oar 
new  year,  and  that  a  few  days  more  or  less  are  of  little  importance  if 
these  questions,  apparently  so  trivid,  are  prevented  from  embroiling^  the 
future  peace  of  Europe.  The  last  Christmas  season  Was  pass^  in 
England  with  despondency,  for  none  could  say  whether  the  war  might 
not  be  protracted ;  and  as  for  the  residence  in  the  Crimea,  we  did  net 
*pass  that  on  a  bed  of  roses.  Let  v^y  thereC^re,  Join  in  one  hearty  wish, 
that  ^  efforts  of  the  diplomatists  nmy  meet  with  the  anticipated  success, 
and  that  we  have  heard  for  the  last  time  the  ominoos  name  of  Bolgrwi 
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^^  Sncj^antett  f^ate  of  (bt  ^tlrennts. 

Thb  prince  of  romanoera— M.  Alexandre  Dmnas — deems  it  neoettaiy 
at  times,  probably  more  for  variety  than  for  reality's  sake,  to  fEitlm 
hif  productions  upon  some  obscure  personage— any  name  will  do  for  the 
nonce — so  long  as  nobody  knows  the  individual  who  owns  or  is  supposed 
to. own  it. 

During  his  temporary  retirement  in  Brussels— a  sojourn  demanded,  as 
is  well  known,  by  political  exigencies,  and  which  extended  from  the  11th 
of  December,  1851,  till  the  6th  of  January,  1854,  a  period  of  little  mate 
than  two  years,  M.  Dumas  produced  some  forty  volumes.  Three  volumes 
of  ^' Conscience  derinnocent;"  four  of  the  "  Pasteur  d'Ashboum;"  four  of 
M  Igaac  Laquedem ;"  fourteen  of  "  Chamy  ;*'  one  of  "  Catherine  Blum,*' 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  of  his  "  Memoirs." 

A  friend,  real  or  supposititious — a  M.  de  Cherville — supplied  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  avowal,  with  materials  for  an  additional  work.  It 
bears  a  strange  tide,  <^  Le  Lievre  de  mon  Grand-pere,"  and  it  rdates  a 
still  stranger  story. 

It  appears  that  M.  de  Cherville  and  a  few  friends  determined  to 
'solemnise  the  festival  of  Saint  Hubert  in  his  own  traditional  forest — ^the 
Ardennes.  Alexandre  was  not  able  to  aocoinpany  them.  He  had  to 
finish  the  last  tableau  of  '^  Conscience,"  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  being 
superseded.  His  only  wish  was  that  some  of  his  critics  would  supply 
him  for  the  time  being  with  one  of  the  many  collaborateurs  whom  they 
are  so  ready  to  attribute  to  him  when  they  are  not  wanted. 

His  friends,  therefore,  went  without  mm ;  and  while  on  their  expe- 
dition they  had  to  lodge  at  a  miserable  hostelry,  called  the  Three  Kings, 
kept  by  one  Denb  Palan.  There  were  no  beds,  so  they  had  to  pass 
the  night  as  they  best  could.  For  a  time,  heaping  logs  on  the  fire 
and  discussing  a  bottie  of  Schiedam  sufficed  for  amusement ;  but  as 
night  waned,  conversation  slackened,  and  mine  host  was  called  up  to 
expliun  the  meaning  of  an  old  painting  on  wood,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  comer  of  the  room.  This  painting  represented  Saint 
Hubert  in  the  clouds  above,  and  below,  a  countryman,  in  a  green  coat, 
fustian  breeches,  and  giuters,  who  was  pursued  by  an  animal  supposed 
by  some  to  represent  a  donkey,  and  by  others  a  gigantic  hare.  It  bore 
date  178  .. . 

"  The  chasseur  whom  you  see  there,"  said  the  host,  in  answer  lo  their 
inquiries,  **  running  away  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  pursued  by  a  haie^  is  my 
grandfather,  Jerome  PaJan." 

*^  Well,  we  have  heard,  my  good  fellow,  of  hares  pursued  by  sports- 
men, but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  sportsman  wno  was  pursued  by 
a  hare.     Can  you  relate  the  iocident  to  us  ?" 

**  Willinffly)''  answered  the  host,  who  required  nothbg  better  than  to 
amuse  his  visitors,  as  he  could  not  supply  them  with  beds.  '<  I  will  fetch 
a  few  logs  of  wood,  and  forthwith  hegiu/* 

Now,  as  the  Father  of  History  always  says,  *'  the  learned  among  the 
Persians  assert,"  and  **  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  dedai'e,"  and  Al  Walddii 
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the  iDstotkn  ofdie  AnOw,  says,  ''I  have  it  firom  Iba  Soluul  ben  Ayud," 
ftfy  '^  firom  Ab«n  Ebn  Sayid,  that,''  so  Alexandre  declares  that  he  had 
horn  de  CherriDe,  that  the  host  of  die  Three  Kings  leUted  that  hb 
grandfiither  had  onee  been  an  apothecary  in  the  lime  town  of  Thenx, 
bot  that  he  was  much  more  given  to  the  sports  of  the  6eld  than  to  the 
eompounding  of  medicaments.  Yet  he  was  a  learned  man;  bat  his 
soienee  had  done  him  no  good ;  it  had  only  senred  to  render  him  a 
aeeptic  and  an  infidel.  His  studies  separated  him  from  his  chnrdi,  and 
hia  pasaon  for  fidd  sports  firom  his  business  and  his  wife  and  children. 

"  When  my  grandmther,"  said  Denis  Pakn,  "  wedded  my  grandmother, 
he  incurred  tM  deadly  hatred  of  a  rival,  one  Thomas  Fimiy,  who  was 
gamekeeper  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege*  My  grandfather  was  a  brave 
man  as  well  as  an  enterprinng  sportsman,  and  he  was  moreover  known, 
fin*  and  wide,  as  a  boon  companion.  He  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
ttied  to  oondfiate  the  disappointed  lover,  but  always  unsaocessfally.  He 
bad  seen  Pihay  nass  before  the  door  of  a  tavern,  where  he  used  to  spend 
his  evenings,  rdating  to  whosoever  would  listen  to  him  his  prowesses  of 
the  day:  <  lioi,  Thomas  T  he  had  called  out 

^  Thomas  had  lo<Aed  round,  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  <  What  ?"  he 
answered. 

*' Jerome  had  gone  in,  had  filled  two  tumblers,  and  coming  back  to 
the  thre^ld,  a  g^ass  in  each  hand,  *  Won't  you  have  a  glass,  Thomas  ?* 
he  had  asked. 

**  But  Thomas  had  replied,  shaking  his  head,  *  Not  with  yon,  Jerome.' 
And  he  had  continued  lus  way. 

''My  giandfother  had  returned  to  his  chair,  had  drunk  off  both 
tumblers,  ooe  after  the  other,  and  had  shaken  his  head  in  his  turn,  say- 
ing, '  This  will  end  badly,  Thomas— -this  will  end  badly.'  Alas !  poor 
gnmdfather !  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  speaking  prophetically." 

This  broken  conversational  style  of  telling  a  story  some  of  our  readers 
will  think  is  more  characteristic  of  the  renowned  Alexandre  himself  than 
of  the  host  of  a  wayside  inn  in  the  Ardennes ;  but  they  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  M.  de  Cherville  who  relates  the  story  at  second-hand,  and  man- 
nerisms are  catdiing. 

Where  there  was  such  a  deep  enmity  between  two  persons,  one  a 
gamekeeper,  and  the  other  a  sportsman  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  where 
he  went  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  it  appears  that  it  was  an  understood 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood— as  far  as  we  can  rather  from  another  long 
series  of  broken  and  interrupted  sentences — ^Uiat  a  catastrophe  must 
happen.  This  was  the  more  certain,  as  Jerome  Palan,  as  an  infidel,  took 
as  muck  pleasure  in  braving  the  temporal  authority  of  the  prince-prelate 
aa  he  did  his  s{nritual  sovereignty. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  one  day  the  prince-bishop  was  out  hunting 
with  a  numerous  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  he  had  been  much 
ezasperated  by  want  of  success,  when,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about 
to  give  up  a  bad  day's  sport,  a  fine  old  buck,  that  had  that  very  day 
given  the  royal  dogs  the  slip,  crossed  his  path,  followed  by  four  dogs 
vrell  known  to  Thomas  Pihay. 

''  Whom  do  those  dogs  belong  to  ?"  exclaimed  the  prince-bishop. 

**  To  Jerome  Palan,  the  apothecary  of  Theux,  my  lord,**  replied 
Pihay. 
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"^Let  the  dogs  Im  killed,"  dwuted  oat  the  prinee^  <<asd  ww  th* 
owner.'* 

The  order  was  precise :  tiiere  was  no  possibilitj  of  misanderstand- 
iBg  it. 

^'  Good  !**  said  Pihay  to  die  other  gamekeepers ;  ^  yon  look  after  the 
man  ;  I  will  take  care  of  the  dogs." 

Although  it  grieved  the  gamekeepers  to  have  to  arrest  a  boon  com« 
panion  like  Jerome,  still  they  preferred  even  that  to  the  alternative  re- 
served by  Pihay  to  himself.  Full  well  did  they  know  that  the  old 
forester  would  entertain  a  very  different  feeling  towards  the  man  who 
should  arrest  htm,  or  even  shoot  at  him,  than  that  which  he  would  ex* 
perienee  towards  the  man  who  should  venture  to  shoot  his  dogs.  The 
gamekeepers  hod  no  difficulty  in  finding  Jerome ;  he  had  a  habi*  of 
following' his  dogs,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  beca«e  he  could  not  g6 
before  them  ;  so  they  had  only  to  meet  him  on  his  way,  arrest  and  disarm 
him,  and  lead  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Liege. 

As  to  Pihay,  he  was  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  venery,  and  he  eon- 
tented  himself  with  taking  up  a  position  at  the  bend  of  a  hill  for  which 
he  felt  certain  the  buck  would  make.  Nor  was  he  wrong.  The  magni- 
ficent animal  soon  bounded  by,  but  evidently  harassed  and  followed  by 
four  splendid  dogs.  Pihay  selected  the  bitches ;  he  ww  determined  that 
Jerome  should  have  no  others  of  a  breed  diat  was  unequalled  in  the 
country.  With  one  barrel  he  shot  Flambeau,  with  the  other  Ramette* 
Ramnneau  and  Spirou  were  lef^  to  continue  the  hunt  alone. 

Meantime  Jerome  was  going  along  rather  rejoicing  in  the  prowess 
of  his  dogs  than  grumbling  at  his  own  arrest,  when  the  report  was 
heard  of  two  shots. 

''  Why,**  exclaimed  Jerome,  "  they  have  surely  not  been  firing  at  the 
stag  ?**  And^  as  he  could  still  distinguish  the  bay  of  his  dogs,  he  said, 
^'  If  they  have,  they  have  missed  it.  They  ought  to  fire  at  an  elephant." 
But  suddenly  the  expression  of  his  countenance  underwent  a  great 
change.  **  Luc,  Jonas,*^  he  said  to  his  keepers  and  quondam  friends, 
^^  bow  many  dogs  do  you  hear?" 

The  gamekeepers  looked  anxiously  at  their  charge.  They  knew  what 
those  two  shots  foreboded,  but  tiiey  said  nothing. 

"  Stop,  stop  a  moment!"  said  Jerome,  and  he  awaited  and  listened. 
<<  I  only  bear  two — Ramoneau  and  Spirou.  Where  is  Flambeau,  and 
whtt^  banaette ?  Oh!  oh!"  And  the  gallant  huntsman  seemed  as  if 
about  to  weep.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  keepers  tried  to  persuade  him 
he  was  mistaken.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  ^  some  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  Flambeau  and  Ramette."  And  he  continued  to  moan  for  Ins 
dogs,  till  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  marSchauMee,  who  confined  him 
in  a  dnngeon,  eight  feet  square,  in  that  part  of  the  palace  which  served 
as  a  prison. 

The  next  day,  stiH  grieving  over  the  imaginary  mischance  that  had 
be£dleD  his  beloved  dogs,  Jerome  beg^n  also  to  think  of  himself.  He 
was  accustomed  to  an  active,  out-of-door  existence;  to  exchange  the 
forest  for  the  society  of  friends ;  and  he  felt  bis  isolation  and  loss  of 
liberty  intensely.  So  much  cKd  he  grieve  that  he  fell  ill,  and  a  medical 
nan  was  sent  to  attend  upon  him.  The  latter  took  such  interest  in  his 
sick  prisoner,  that  he  promised  to  interfere  in  his  favour  with  the  prince^ 
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bUidp;  and  lie  ^iid  so,  00  sveoessfallj,  ihst  at  the  expiration  of  a  month 
he  was  pionised  hts  lihertr,  opou  payment  of  a  fine  of  four  thoosand 
flonM.  To  raise  Ms  sum  the  pkarmaey  had  to  be  sold ;  and  one  daj  the 
door  of  his  cell  opened,  and  Madame  Palan  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

**  It  is  true,"  she  said,  '^  we  are  rained,  bnt  you  are  free!" 

**  Bah  I"  exclaimed  Jerome.  ^  I  wiiJ  work,  dear  wife,  and  soon  set  aH 
to  rights.     Only  let  me  get  ont  of  this.    I  am  stifling  T 

As  man  and  wife  trudged  home  together,  the  wtfe  ventured  a  little 
lecture  upon  the  misfortanes  that  attended  upon  too  passionate  an  indul- 
gefDce  tn  sports  of  the  field ;  but  the  humnd,  kindly  disposed  at  first, 
grew  more  and  mme  thougbtfui  as  he  neared  his  home :  he  was  thinking 
of  his  dogs !  So  anxious  was  be,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  inquire  as  to 
thehr  well-being. 

Arrtved  at  his  house,  he  searedy  embraced  his  ehildren,  and  never  even 
glanced  at  his  empty  pharmacy,  bat  hurried  to  the  kennel.  He  came 
back,  his  face  as  pale  as  death,  his  features  contracted  and  haggard. 

^  Where  ars  my  dogs  T  he  a^^. 

No  one  dared  to  answer,  till  one  of  the  boys  (the  host  of  the  Three 
EoDgs  aTerred  that  it  was  his  father),  who  was  the  favourite,  ventured  to 
say,  "  They  are  dead." 

^  Dead  I"  said  Jerome,  and  he  took  the  boy  on  his  knee.  ^  How 
dead?" 

^  They  are  kilkd.".    And  the  boy  burst  into  tears. 

"  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world,"  said  Jerome,  ''  who  would  do 
so  wicked  a  thing." 

**  Oh,  and  he  r^^rets  it  deeply,"  interrupted  the  wife.  **  The  bishop 
tc^  htm  to  kill  the  dogs,  and  since  he  did,  every  one  avoids  him  as  if  he 
had  the  pla^e." 

''  It  is  lliomas  Pihay,  then,**  said  Jerome.  ^  As  to  the  bishop,  I  do 
not  know  who  will  revenge  me  upon  him ;  but,  in  as  far  as  Thomas 
Pihay  is  eoneemed,  I  will  settle  that  account  with  him,  as  sore  as  u^ 
name  is  Jerome  Palan." 

Nevertheless,  Jerome  set  to  work  to  retrieve  his  lost  fertuae ;  he  got 
employment  as  an  accountant,  and  the  aspect  of  his  affairs  soon  began  to 
improve.  Unfortunately  his  character  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
From  being  lively  and  jooose,  he  had  become  thoughtful  and  irascible. 
But  worse  than  all,  his  infidelity  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
he  eould  aet  even  bear  the  appearance  of  a  priest  or  a  crucifix.  Madame 
Jerome  used  to  weep  for  this  fatal  temper  of  her  husband's,  but  he  only 
lepUed  to  her  reproaches  by  blasphemies. 

One  day  he  took  his  children  upon  his  knees,  and  daneed  them  up  and 
down. 

Madame  Palan  stared.  He  had  not  done  as  much  for  many  long 
months  sast. 

•*  Wife,"  he  said,  remarking  her  surprne,  "  to-morrow  is  Sunday.  It 
is  the  festival  of  Swnt  Hubert;  and,  by  the  Evil  One,  you  shall  have  a 
hare  fer  dinner!" 

The  poor  woman  prayed,  as  was  her  custom  daily,  fer  the  cenversicn 
of  her  husband ;  but  thst  night,  after  such  a  blasphemy,  she  pnqped 
more  eamesthr  than  ever. 

The  next  (Uiy  Jerome  rose  before  the  sun,  and  went  out  with  Rameneaii 
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and  Spiroa.  It  was  the  fiitt  time  he  had  been  o«it  to  diooi  imoe  Ut  in- 
earceiation.  The  raow  lay  deep  on  die  gromid,  so  math,  ao  that  the 
dogs  oonld  not  ran,  so  Jerome  went  and  ph^ed  hnnadf  at  a  point  where 
fom  roads  crossed.  The  spot  is  now  manced  by  a  onicifix*  He  had  not 
been  long  waitbg,  when  he  heard  some  one  approadiing,  singing. 
Jerome  Iraew  the  Toioe,  and  his  heart  beat  tiimultuously.  It  was  Thomas 
Pihay,  the  assassin  of  Fkmbean  and  of  Ramette. 

Jerome  allowed  his  enemy  to  pass  by,  bnt,  unfortonately,  he  took  the 
road  by  which  Jerome  had  arri?ed,  and  saw  lus  footmarks  in  the  snow. 
Suspecting  that  some  one  was  hid  in  the  bushes,  he  at  onoe  turned  back, 
when  Jerome,  unwilling  to  be  fraud  in  a  positbn  which  might  be  mis* 
taken  for  one  of  personal  apprehension,  rose  up  and  confronted  him. 

Thomas  Pihay  had  by  no  means  been  thinking  of  Jerome  Palan,  so  he 
was  somewhat  taken  aback.  Recovering  himself,  howerer,  quickly,  he 
said, 

*^  So,  Monsieur  Palan,  we  are  upon  the  watch  ?^ 

Jerome  Palan  did  not  answer.  He  only  wiped  his  brow  with  the  sleere 
of  his  coat     The  perspiration  was  running  aown. 

*'I  woukl  rather  it  should  be  you  dian  roe  such  a  day  as  this,"  con- 
tinued Pihay ;  ^Hhe  wind  is  wondrous  sharp.** 

^  Go  your  way !"  was  the  only  answer  that  Jerome  oould  forae  himself 
to  make. 

"Go  my  way!"  replied  the  gamekeeper;  ^prtyi  what  right  hare  yon 
to  tell  me  to  go  my  way  ?*• 

"  Go  your  way !    repeated  Jerome,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Oh  yes !  go  my  way  because  I  find  you  here  poaching  again.  Knee 
that  is  the  tone  you  take,  I  will,  show  you  that  I  can  do  my  duty,  and 
shall  arrest  you,  Monsieur  Jerome  Palan !'' 

And  he  walked  straight  upon  Jerome,  brandishing  his  stick. 

"  Keep  off!"  shouted  out  Jerome — "  do  not  tempt  me !  There  is  blood 
between  us.  Take  care,  or  the  snow  shall  have  yours,  as  Ae  earth  had 
that  of  my  poor  dogs." 

"  Oh !  you  think  you  will  frighten  me,  do  you,"  said  the  gamekeeper. 
**  It  requires  another  man  than  you  to  do  that!*' 

And  still  brandishing  his  stick,  he  attempted  to  close  with  Jerome. 
But  the  latter,  carrying  up  his  gun  quickly  to  his  shoulder,  fired  both 
barrels  at  once.     It  was  as  one  shot 

Thomas  Pihay  threw  his  arms  up  in  the  air,  and  then  fell  on  his  fiice. 
He  was  dead  I 

Jerome's  first  feeling  was  to  ran  to  his  help.  He  remembered  that 
Pihay  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  he  tried  to  lifk  him  up. 

"  Come,  Pihay,"  he  said,  "  get  up.     Thomas,  get  up  !'^ 

Needless  to  say  that  the  body  did  not  move ;  and  when  Jerome  became 
fully  sensible  of  the  hct  that  he  had  committed  a  murder,  he  returaed  to 
his  house,  resolved  to  come  bade  the  same  night  with  a  spade  and  bury 
the  body. 

.  It  was  a  frosty,  moonlight  night,  the  snow  still  lay  deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  vrhen  Jerome  returaed  upon  his  lugubrious  errand,  he  saw  a 
bkck  mass  upon  the  snow.     It  was  tne  body  of  Thomas  Pihay. 

But  what  was  most  extraordinary,  most  incomprehensible,  was,  that  upon 
that  body  an  animal — a  quadraped — ^was  quietly  seated.  Poor  Jerome 
was  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration.     His  very  hair  rose  upon  his  head. 
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T!ne  prmed»  boweftr.  On  a  night  of  Saint  Hubert^  when  gportomea 
held  ooonfiil  meetings,  some  one  might  pern  that  way  and  ditoo? er  the 
bmfy,  00  he  made  another  effort  to  aoproadi  it.  At  he  did  to,  he  I'^Mff* 
nieed  that  the  animal  was  a  white  mure ;  bnl^  milike  most  hares»  it  cm 
not  appear  in  the  least  degree  terrified,  and  it  was  three  or  four  tones  the 
8t»  of  a  oomnum  hare.  Jerome  then  remembered  that  when  he  said  he 
would  go  oot  to  fi;et  a  bare,  bis  Httle  boy  had  said,  ^  Get  one  as  big  as 
Bamonean;**  and  bis  little  girl  had  said,  '^No,  bring  one  as  large  as 
Mother  Smon's  donkey*"    And  he  began  to  langb. 

Bat  a  tsnibleedM)  replied  to  this  misplaced  joodari^.  Theharebegan 
to  laogh  too,  throwing  itself  back  at  the  same  time  on  tts  hinder  legs,  and 
holding  its  sides  with  its  foie-pawa. 

Jerome's  huwh  died  away.  He  did  oot  enter  into  the  joke.  The 
hare  looked  at  mm,  too,  with  such  sparkling,  meanii^  eyes,  that  he  M 
not  &el  at  bis  ease*  He  walked  roond  and  lotmd  the  body,  the  hare 
taming  itself  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  keep  him  always  in  view.  He 
made  a  tremendoos  br-r-m !  enoogfa  to  terrify  fif^  common  hares:  this 
one  never  mored.  He  seised  his  gun,  and,  in  pa:e  vexation  of  irot»  he 
fired  at  it.  He  fingot  that  he  had  emptied  both  barrsb  into  Thomas 
Pibay  and  had  not  raoaded  it  So,  taking  it  by  the  barrels,  he  aimed  a 
tremendous  blow  at  the  animal  with  the  butt-end.  The  hare  merely 
jumped  mi  one  side,  and  the  gun  fell  upon  the  body  with  a  dull  sound. 
Then  the  hare  began  to  move  in  circles  round  me  murderer  and  his 
victim,  every  time  at  a  greater  distance;  and  what  was  most  extra- 
ordinary,  die  &rther  he  was  oSf  the  larger  he  seemed  to  grow.  Jerome 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  fiunted  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

When  Jerome  came  to  himself  the  snow  was  falling  in  dense  flakes. 
He  lifted  up  bis  head  like  adead  man  firom  his  shroud,  and  looked  around. 
He  saw  the  body  nearly  buried  in  thesnowi  but  he  did  not  see  the  t^rible, 
tbe  gigantic  wmte  baro.  So  he  sot  up,  and,  abandoning  all  idea  of  even 
attraipting  to  biny  the  body  of  Pibay,  he  made  the  best  of  his  wajr  home 
and  got  to  bed.  Ijie  snow  mil  continuously  aU  that  nighty  and  bmied  his 
dime  with  it  But  one  day,  when  he  awoke,  he  saw  that  the  wind  had 
gone  to  the  south,  and  that  die  rain  was  fidling  in  larve  drops.  The 
terrible  moment  when  die  body  would  be  discovered  had  come,  and 
Jerome  fUt  desperatdy  uneasy.  So  much  so,  that  he  thought  that  the 
best  throg  he  could  do  would  be  to  keep  his  bed.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
brief  time  be  beard  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  then  of  some  one  coming 
up-stairs.  It  was  Madame  Palan.  She  opened  the  door  so  abrupdy  that 
Jerome  uttox^d  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,''  said  the  good  wife,  diinking  that  she  had  dis- 
turbed Um  in  ins  feveiish  sleeps  *<but  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  You 
know  that  Thomas  Pibay  has  been  missing  for  some  days  past  They 
are  just  brin^ff  in  Us  body.'' 

Jerome  wiped  his  brow  with  the  sheet  All  he  could  mutter  was 
<<  His— his  body!" 

^  Te^"  replied  the  wife,  <<half  eat  iq»  by  die  wolves." 

"« Half  eat  up  by  the  wolves  !     Wh»t,  bis  body,  legs  and  all?" 

^*  Almost  die  whole  body.    What  they  have  found  is  rtally  a  mere 


Jerome  £dt  a  wondrous  relief  at  this  intdligence.  He  thought  that  die 
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tnoes  of  the  gun^oto  might  have  disaj^peaoed  with  the  fleth.  Ami  m  it 
tanied  out  to  be  the  ca^e.  Thoraas  Pihajr  was  aappoeed  to  have  perished 
in  the  snow,  and  was  buried  without  suspieum  of  foul  play  being 
awakened. 

But  while  the  body  of  the  vietim  was  thus  consigned  to  the  grave,  the 
secret  did  not  remain,  as  Jerome  had  hoped  it  would,  between  himiuid  his 
Maker.  The  terrible  hare  appeared  to  him  by  day  and  by  night,  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  was  also  a  party  in  the  muiibr.  If  he  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, the  hare  would  take  up  its  place  on  the  opposite  side,  fixing  ite 
glimmering  eyes  upon  him.  If  he  sat  down  to  his  meals,  it  woi]dd  come 
under  the  taUe  and  seratdi  his  legs  with  its  shup-pointed  claws.  If  he 
tried  to  write,  it  would  stand  with  its  fore-paws  resting  also  on  the  taUe ; 
and  if  he  endeavoured  to  forget  the  horrible  vision  in  sleep,  he  would 
wake  up  with  the  creature  sittuB^  heavily  on  his  breast,  and  smoothing 
its  munle  with  its  fore-legs. 

Jerome  knew  no  peace.  Life  was  one  continued  punishment.  His 
Yn£e  and  children  were  appnehensive  that  he  was  g<Mng  mad.  Oiae 
monung,  however,  Jerome  got  up  with  the  calmness  cl  a  man  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  great  object  He  took  down  his  gun, 
cleaned  and  loaded  it  with  more  than  usual  care,  put  on  his  diootiDg* 
dress,  and,  letting  loose  his  dogs,  made  his  way  towards  the  £ital  spot.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  to  the  well-known  bushes,  than  oat  leapt  a  hare,  which, 
by  its  e<^ur  and  its  gigantic  siie,  Jerome  at  once  recognised  as  his  ter- 
rible enemy. 

The  dogs  started  at  once  afiter  a  hare  of  such  unusual  dimensions,  and 
Jerome  followed  till  he  was  almost  breathless.  '^  If^"  he  thought,  **  they 
could  only  seise  it!**  And  he  continued  the  chase  with  unwonted  vigour, 
eneoBraging  his  dogs,  and  shouting  ont  now  to  Ramonean,  now  to 
Spirou.  Huntsman,  dogs,  and  hare  seestied  alike  to  be  inspired  that  day. 
Their  muscles  were  of  steel.  On  they  went  over  hedges  and  dttehes, 
through  forests  and  heaths,  across  fields  and  rocks.  Not  for  a  second 
was  Uie  intensity  of  pursuit  allowed  to  waver.  But  what  was  aunoytag 
was  that  the  b^  did  not  double,  but  kept  on  like  an  old  wol£  It  did 
not  even  seem  to  care  much  about  being  hunted,  but  rather  to  take  it 
quite  quietly,  wid  to  keep  without  an  efiort  at  ahout  the  same  distance  in 
front  of  the  dogs.  At  length,  after  five  long  hours  of  chase,  they  came 
to  the  liver  Ourthe,  at  that  time  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  and  Jerome 
began  to  think  that  he  must  be  caught  at  last.  His  heart  beat  so  that 
it  was  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  draw  his  breath.  Bnt,  to 
his  infinite  surprise,  the  hare  took  to  the  water  as  if  it  had  been  an 
otter. 

**  Ah  I  now  he  will  be  drowned  1"  exclaimed  Jeronte.  ^  Bra/fo !  hravo ! 
he  will  be  drowned.** 

The  dogs  threw  themselves  fearlessly  into  the  stream  after  ihe  hare. 
But  they  were  less  lucky  than  that  extraordinary  animaL  Ramoneau 
was  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current.  Jerome  rushed  into  the 
stream  to  its  help  ;  but  the  poor  dog,  afWr  making  {NXxUgioos  efforts,  was 
turned  tyrer  $mi  over,  and  soon  seen  no  more.  At  the  same  moment  a 
strange  noise  attracted  the  hunter's  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  There  was  the  terrible  hare  sitting  on  his  hinder  quarters,  l^wgtwng 
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at  tlM  eatMtrophe.  Spiimi  was  ttiU  ftrugif linr  io  ihe  itrr— .  It  was 
with  the  gveateat  cUffioul^  that  Jerome  saved  ms  kai  dog.  He  had  to 
wend  his  way  home  with  hte  faithful  oooipaciton  wtteriy  ezhauited  en  hit 
baek.  He  hiul  thrown  off  hie  game-hag  in  the  aido«r  of  the  okaee,  and, 
as  for  his  cap,  he  had  left  that  in  a  hedge. 

He  was  at  this  moment  at  Ferri^res,  eight  long  leagoes  Iroai  the 
Btartkig-poiot  of  that  day's  great  huoL  But  he  was  to  excited  a»d  ao 
exasperated  that  he  did  not  feel  tired,  although  he  had  run  ahogetfaer 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues.  So  he  set  off  spiritedly  on  hit  way 
home.  The  sombre. forest  of  Loro6  lay  hefore  him,  hut  it  had  paths 
known  to  the  hunter,  and  on  he  went  through  the  atill  foreat  till  he  heard 
the  sound  of  leaves  craddBg  behind  him.  He  looked  round.  The  hare 
was  Ibllowing  him.  He  stopped,  the  base  §topiped  loo.  He  hastened  his 
steps,  the  hare  hounded  along  after  him.  He  put  down  Spirou  and  un- 
slung  hifl  gun.  He  put  it  to  his  shoulder,  hut  the  hare  had  disappeared. 
Half  dead  with  despair  and  horror,  he  no  longer  ventured  to  look  hehiod 
him,  hut  on  he  trudged  with  his  dog  and  gun  on  his  back.  It  womi  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  got  home. 

J£  we  narrate  eyeoto,  not  in  txUmo^  hat  in  a  owt,  smasmary  way,  it  is 
because  we  wish  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  wWhar  they 
are  admissible  as  the  genuine  tradxtions  of  Denis  Pakm,  the  host  ^  the 
Three  Kings  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  or  the  simple  chronicle  of  lA.  de 
CberviUe,  or  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  imagination  of  M.  Dumas*  We 
do  not  venture  to  decide  a  point  so  ubstruae.  The  sequel  may,  however^ 
throw  more  light  upon  the  sul^eot. 

It  appears  that  Jerome,  the  forester,  notwithstanding  his  first  and 
signal  failure,  was  resolved  upon  slaying  his  enemy,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  and  his  dog  obtained  three  days'  rest  than  they  started  off  again  to- 
gether. They  found  the  hare  at  the  same  plaoe ;  man  and  dog  gare 
chase,  hot  it  was  in  vain,  the  gigantic  hare  seemed  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  baffling  their  arduous  pursuit.  Jerome  returned  home  weary, 
harassed,  and  disappointed.  For  a  whole  month  ^d  he  every  second  or 
third  day  b^gin  this  desperate  chase  over  again.  But  always. with  the 
same  result  At  the  expiration  of  a  month  poor  Spirou  died  of  cjdiaustion. 
There  was  no  bread  in  the  house ;  work  had  been  superseded  by  wild 
hunts,  and  poverty  had  found  its  way  to  the  domestic  hearth.  Jerome 
had  to  part  with  the  family  watch.  It  sold  at  Ii6ge  for  nine  louis. 
Jerome  gave  four  to  his  wife. 

''  How  long,  do  you  think,"  he  inquired,  ^  can  you  keep  house  upon 
these  four  kmis  ?" 

^  Well,  with  economy,'*  replied  the  good  wi£e,  *^  for  two  months." 

'<  Two  months !"  repeated  Jerome,  tbonghtfifdly  ;  '*  that  is  more  than 
I  want  Before  two  months  are  over  I  shall  have  jugged  tlfttt  great 
hare,  or  grief  will  put  me  under  gpround." 

With  the  other  five  louis  Jerome  went  into  Luxembourg,  where  a 
.  forester,  a  relative  of  his,  had  some  dogs  of  the  same  race  as  those  he 
had  lost,  and  he  purchased  a  dog  and  a  hitch,  Bocador  and  Tamhelle. 
l^th  them  he  returned  to  his  obstinate  pursuit  of  the  hare.  But  expe* 
rienoe  had  taught  him  to  be  more  cautious.  He  began  to  try  cunning  as 
well  asdeqterate  running.  He  blocked  up  some  of  his  passes,  placed  wires 
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in  othen,  asd  hid  himaelfaodiat  he  mifffat  seta  ihotM  the  hare  went  ^^ 
But  it.  was  all  afike  in  vahi.  The  gimd  brote  distanced  Bocador  ttid 
Tambelle  as  it  had  done  Ramonean  and  Spiroa  ;  it  made  new  apertores 
in  the  hedges,  and,  no  matter  which  way  nie  wind  blew,  it  always  kept 
oat  of  range  of  Jerome's  amboscades. 

The  two  months  had  gone  by.  The  hare  was  as  frisky  as  ever.  Jerome 
was  still  alive,  but  as  yellow  as  a  lemon  and  as  dried  np  as  a  bit  of  old 
parchment  The  money  was  gone,  and  the  fiunily  had  to  more  into  a 
miserable  hut  at  the  extremi^  of  the  Tillage.  JiiCseiy  and  misfbrtane 
were  at  their  hmght  in  the  funily  of  Jerome  Palan, 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  anniTcisary  of  the  fearfbl  tragedy  which  had  en» 
tailed  all  this  misery,  when  the  host  of  the  '*  Arms  of  Liege"  opened  the 
door  and  inquired  if  Jsfome  was  willing  to  accompany  two  strangers  on 
a  day's  shootinc^.  Jerome  hesitated,  for  he  had  been  planning  a  new 
scheme  by  whi<m  to  inveigle  the  great  hare  ibe  next  day,  but  be  looked 
at  the  hungry  £sces  of  his  children,  and  he  accepted. 

Jerome  took  care,  however,  the  ensuing  mormnff,  to  lead  the  strangers 
to  the  redoubtable  oarrefaur.  He  knew  that  they  would  find  a  hum 
hare  there,  and  he  wondered  if  they  would  have  better  luck  than  himsdf. 
Nor  was  he  disappcnnted;  the  hare  was  there,  and— > 

<<  Did  you  0ver  see  such  a  hare  as  that,  Monneur  Palan?"  cried  both 
the  amateur  j^^mrods. 

M.  Palan  did  not  dioose  to  say  that  he  had,  and  that  he  had  abo 
coursed  it  and  hunted  it  over  and  over  again. 

This  day,  however,  die  creature  did  not  as  usual  go  off  straight  as  a  wolf. 
It  seemed  to  have  resumed  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  and 
to  doable  about  in  the  wood.  At  length,  as  if  weaiy  of,  or  disdaining 
the  fierce  assaults  of  the  dogs,  it  turned  back  upon  the  sportsmen.  Jerome 
touched  the  elbow  of  the  one  nearest  to  him : 

**  Wait  till  he  is  within  thirty  paces^  and  then  fire  nght  between  the 
fore-legs." 

He  was  anxious  to  see  what  eflbot  the  stranger's  shot  might  have.  He 
had  fired  at  it  thirty  times  himself,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  in  as  fSur  as 
he  was  concerned  the  animal  was  enchanted. 

The  hare  kept  coming  closer,  till,  when  within  thirty  paces,  it  sat  down 
and  appeared  to  watt.  Jerome's  heart  beat  The  sportsman  did  not  allow 
much  time  to  elapse ;  he  fired  at  once.  When  the  wind  had  cleared  off 
the  smoke,  thehtfe  was  seen  frisking  about  on  the  greensward  untouched. 
The  sportsman  gave  it  another  barrel,  but  widi  the  same  result. 

**  Why  don't  you  fire  ?"  exclaimed  the  exasperated  sportsman  to  Je- 
rome, who  was  looking  on  astounded  and  quite  oblivions  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  fowUng-piece  in  his  hand. 

''  Oh;  it  is  too  &r  ndw,"  said  Jerome;  ^  but,  however,  m  send  a  few 
shot  after  him." 

And  he  took  aim  and  fired,  and  lo!  the  hare,  although  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  paces,  n^ed  over  and  over,  screaming  like  a  thinff  of  evil. . 
Jerome  and  the  sportsmen  ran  up.  Never  was  3ie  hunter  <n  the  Ar- 
dennes in  such  an  ecstasy  of  delight  as  when  he  gave  that  hare  its  ootip 
de  grace  on  the  neck.  Then,  picking  up  lus  now  defunct  enemy,  he 
squeezed  him  into  hb  game-bag,  and  walked  off,  delivered  from  awei^t 
on  his  boiom  &r,  far  heavier  than  that  of  die  game  he  carried.    He 
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led  bis  comiMBy  to  where  there  was  plenty  of  game,  and  after  a  long  and 
succevfol  da/s  sport  thej  invited  him  to  sup  at  the  Arms  of  Liig^y 
irhicb  he  promised  to  do  afW  first  visiting  his  home. 

Many  and  many  a  day  had  gone  by  since  Jerome  had  returned  to  his 

S^verty-stricken  home  so  proud  and  so  happy  as  he  was  that  eveninr. 
e  took  Uie  great  hare  out  of  his  game-bag  ana  heM  it  oat  triumphant^ 
to  his  wife. 

«*The  gieat  hareT  she  exclaimedi  joyously.  **  Who  killed  k— one  of 
iheMitleineDr' 

^No;  myself.  I  killed  the  hare,  and  that  at  such  a  distance,  that  the 
shot  must  have  been  blown  after  it  by  the  Evil  One." 

*'  No,  Jttome,'*  interrupted  the  good  wife ;  "  carried  by  die  breath  of 
Heaven !" 

«  Why  do  you  say  that?** 

^^  Because,  Jerome,  I  went  this  morning,  before  you  started,  to  the 
masB  of  Saint  Hubert,  and  had  your  gun  and  your  dogs  blessed,  and  it 
is  the  holy  water  which  imparted  to  your  shot  that  miraouk>us  power.** 

"Ahl  ah!"  said  Jerome. 

And  it  was  in  vain  that  the  ^food  wife  endeavoured  to  bring  round 
the  forester  to  a  sense  of  his  religious  duties.  In  vain  she  reprceented 
thai  he  had  an  evil  spirit  to  struggle  with,  and  that  nothing  but  repent- 
ance and  Cedth  could  ensure  to  him  the  victory,  the  hardened  smner 
only  repHed  by  blasphemies. 

Thero  was  a  Hvdy  party  that  evening  at  the  Arms  of  liige.  Sports- 
men have  notoriously  good  appetites,  and  are  not  also  a  little  devoted  to 
Bacchus.  Our  amateurs  did  honour  on  this  occasion  to  the  brotherhood 
of  Saint  Hubert  Bottle  followed  bottle  incessantly,  and  there  was  a 
podtive  overflow  of  Braunberger  and  Johannisberg.  Jerome  was  de- 
lighted to  renew  acquaintance  with  wines  which  he  had  not  tasted  unce 
misfortune  had  oveitaken  him.  He  was  also  so  excited  at  the  idea  of 
having  eot  rid  of  his  enemy,  that  no  Wonder  he  entered  into  the  ^lirit 
and  revdry  of  the  evening. 

It  was  striting  twelve,  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  was  still  vibrating, 
when  the  guests  became  suddenly  sensible  of  a  strange  impression  of  coU 
passing  tlmnigh  their  frames.  At  the  same  time  a  deep  righ,  like  the 
utterance  of  a  soul  in  agony,  came  from  the  comer  of  toe  room.  The 
hair  on  thar  heads  stood  erect. 

<<  What  is  itr  asked  one. 

^'  I  don't  know,^  replied  the  other. 

As  to  Jerome,  he  was  mute,  and  transfixed  with  horror.  Sdang  one 
of  the  strangers  by  the  hand,  he  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  game-bag. 
The  great  hare  put  its  nose  out,  soon  after  came  its  head,  after  its  head 
its  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  animal  was  out,  and  uncon- 
cernedly munching  some  carrots  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  but  at 
the  same  time  darting  furtive  and  malicious  glances  at  the  hunter  of 
the  Ardennes. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Uttering  a  fearful 
shriek,  he  bounded  out  of  the  room,  and  took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  he 
could  run. 

Then  the  hare  left  off  munching  the  carrots,  and  sped  its  way  after 
him  with  a  kind  of  light,  fantastic  step. 

veil.  xu.  F 
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Miitknia  Pafan  was  awaitiag  ker  haaband's  ratam  at  the  tfaieriidi  of 
the  io9Tf  whmk  th%  saw  him  ruimiag  by  as  fast  as  his  less  coM  aany 
him,  followed  by  the  monitar  haie»     Ha  did  not  pay  tha  ^ightaat  ottaa 
ttMl  la  hflff  eriat  and  shneki^     The  man  and  dia  hare  aiorod  like  two 
specslBMi  saitraagely  and  sa  swiftly  did  thayjpaas  by  I 

The  nasi  day  the  badjr  of  the  hunter  at  the  Aidaanas  waa  fimad. 
at  the  very  spot  where  a  year  before  that  of  Thomas  Pihay  had  baea 


He  seemed  to  hare  been  dead  for  some  hours.     He  ipaa  iyuig  ^"^  - 
his  hash,  aad  held  Ab  great  white  hare  by  the  throat;  Ua  stiffaned 
fingers  grasped  it  so  firaoly  that  they  ware  obliged  to  gm  uo  all 
atlBBdpfta  to  remoTt  the  abominable  creature  from  o£F  hia  chest     it  is 
needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  monster  was  dead ! 

If  there  is  really  no  such  person  as  a  host  of  the  Three  ELiags  in 
the  feaest  oi  Ardeaaes^  no  such  aa  amateur  Niaaaod  aa  M»  de  Ch^ville, 
na  smoke-dried  picture  oommemonting  so  terrible  an  even^  the  xeadar 
will,  at  aUevtents^  concede  that  the  Magio  Hare  i&  not  the  least  intarestiDg 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas's  fictions. 


aUEFACE-LIPR 

BT  MATEBFAJilLIAS. 


It  is  a  pity,  aa  a  nation,  that  we  have  grown  so  partial  to  the  use  of 
plated  articles.     It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  hare  the  appearance 
of  silver  at  half  the  cost,  but  then  we  all  know  they  won't  bear  a  quarter 
of  die  wear  and  tear.     They  may  do  for  company,  or  sur^Mse-life,  just  as 
Mrs.  Moggies  puts  on  her  best  turned  silk  gown  and  company  manners, 
and  would  have  ua  believe  she  always  lives  in  them ;  out  we  know 
better,   and  that  neither  article  will  stand  the  test  of  daily  use.     Mr« 
Muffgles  is  a  gentleman  of  an  apoplectic  tendency.     He  is  eiTen  to 
thickness  of  speech  and  shortness  of  mni^  and  is  so  very  bull-necked  and 
goggle*€tyed,  that  one  lives  in  momentary  dread,  when  speaking  to  him, 
of  seeing  his  eyes  roll  out  upon  his  cheeks,  or  the  blood  in  ms  throat 
mount  up  and  suffuse  his  brain.    For  all  this  he  is  peculiariv  fond  of 
dinner  parties  and  dbplay*    Surfiice-life  is  his  great  hobby.     He  drinks 
wine  till  his  thickness  of  speech  merges  into  an  utter  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  pays  ridiculous   compliments  to  all  ladies  present,  under  a  vague 
baicy  that  he  is  acting  to  perfection  the  gentleman  and  man   of  the 
world.     And  yet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muggles  are  very  honest,  good  sort  o( 
people  enough,  when  they  are  ia  the  pewter  of  every-day  life :  they  love 
their  children,  are  attacned  to  each  other,  live  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  are  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  their  neighbours  when  occasion 
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!    My  hwmA  Mm  BtowD,  wIm)  mm  ermyMmg^  yam  immtm  dm 
*  t»  fee  aotlBitf,  W  ivmob  of  s  oorlun  wtv&of  AnralM  wiA 

>  Mgwed,  •cnidsji  to  i— pmatdy,  1^  odtor  Ay,  A»  aCToual 

of  a  Inndwon-fwrty  gmn  by  «llo  Mugglma.  Sho  kqiponodl  ■otwWir 
t»  get  htkSa^  iie  9mam  bofert  luttdMo,  and  into  the  mxnmy*  Tkero 
wao  Hflrter  MogglM  is  a  soiled  pinafove  and  dirty  Ibee,  dimbiof  op  Aa 
Vedlyoeli^  aad  MIbb  Maggies,  with  aa  old  fiaand  df enwea  gowa  wiaiipedl 
laand  ber,  eadniag  tke  eridenUy  aonsual  BMrtyrdon  of  naTkig  her  m%A 
scrabbed.  Oaa  of  the  aarsery-msids  atterrag^  a  ^'Laf*  oa  beheidiaa 
aiyfrwBd,  die  beat  a  hasty  retreat  by  the  baek  pasaiges>  where  she  had 
Aie  awsiiiliiBe  agabi  of  stambiiiig  apon  **  Jeia,'*  tiba  shoe-blaA  aad 
onmnd-boy,  who,  with  heads  still  redolent  of  theff  misMii,  was  strips 
piag'off  a  iFory  dirty  afroo  aod  soiled  jaehet,  pteaaratory  to  pattiai^  on 


of  borat  meat  was  wafted  against  her  nostrils ;  so,  feariag  to  iatnide  nta 
the  sacred  prscinets  of  the  eodc.  Miss  Browa  aiade  a  ha^  retreat  roaad 
aa  magiej  aad  got  baek  into  the  ball  agaia,  jast  aauiarag  to  avaM 
obseivatioa  'from  Mr.  Moggies,  who,  with  thidk  Toiee  aad  rmag  eym. 


fcarMly  iwipressiag  aa  awe^stmek  domestic  evideatl^  got  up  as 
badcrlerdieoeeasion.  Having  fbood  herway  at  last  into  the  <lraini^- 
laoBi,  Mm  Maggies  received  her  with  the  blandest  of  smiles^  and  pre> 
seated  her  respeetiTely  to  Mrs.  Jones^  Mrs.  Smitii,  aad  tile  Ber.  Moa» 
taga  Boboison,  all  plated  articles  in  dieir  respeotrre  styfea.  The  siker 
of  society  was  kept  up,  however,  yoj  bnflkattly ;  it  hud  daim  even  to 
deoe  relatBoiidiip  to  soKd  plate,  and  cnseassed  names  «id  dignities  at  first 
coosns  aad  fimnfiar  aequaintanees.  Everybody  was  emfak  wtdi  evety>- 
ddag  in  the  way  of  geaeral  fsriaoBaUe  seaadal,  but  thea,  ae  Mrs.  Genend 
iaetracted  little  Dwrit,  it  was  all  in  the  ^'p**  hne,  and  had  a  phrted 
cover  of  preose,  proper,  deasant,  and  ^aeid.  The  nicest  little  inaendoee 
oovesed  a  great  deal  of  coarse  metal  metaphor,  wluoh  was  carefafly 
wrapped  up  in  it ;  bat  then,  so  long  as  the  sorfaee  pleased,  who  cared  to 
look  beaeatfa  ?  At  last  luncheon  was  aaaounoed*  Mr.  Moggies  pot  out 
a  siiort,  thick  am  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  wadcQed  off  on  it,  wlnlst  Mrs. 
Muggles  broqght  up  the  rear  of  all,  snnfing  blandly  tfarov^h  her  rxngiets 
and  bijouterie  upon  the  Rev.  Montagu  Robinson,  who,  smiling  bbmdly 
back  again,  was  in  reality  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  philosophical  argument 
which  he  had  been  discussing  only  the  day  before  with  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Nugent  Pettifoger.  Can  those  be  the  same  children  that  Miss 
Brown  had  stumbled  upon  in  the  nursery?  She  assured  me,  as  die 
little  cherubs  came  in  to  be  caressed,  with  their  shining,  ambrosial  curls, 
and  little  graceful  bows  and  curtseys,  she  fancied  she  must  have  been 
dreaming,  and  that  the  children  she  saw  previously  had  turned  out  change- 
lings. She  could  not  be  deceived,  though,  in  the  face  of  the  shoe-black 
and  errand-boy.  It  had  been  too  vividly  impressed  upon  her  as  she  saw 
him  struggling  into  his  jacket.  No  matter,  there  are  no  end  of  French 
dishes,  trifles  and  fricasees  on  the  table ;  and  they  look  like  genuine  French 
dishes,  too ;  for  all  that,  they  are  nothing  but  little  bits  of  common  English 
mutton,  beef,  and  veal,  smothered  in  outlandish  seasonings,  and  plated 
over  with  French  names.     **  And  so  your  husband  went  out  sailing  yes- 
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teidty  in  his  yacht,  Mn.  Smith  ?  Ladies  are  fond  of  quick  sailing,  and 
sailing  hefore  the  wind,  eh  ?"  says  Mr.  Murales,  in  a  thick,  confused  way, 
quite  unaware  that  he  has  made  the  same  hnlliant  speech  three  times  before. 
And  Mrs.  Muggles  fidgets,  and  gets  red  in  her  chair  of  honour  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  and  wishes  the  sur&ce-puppets  of  sur&ce-Iife  could  only  all 
vanish  for  half  an  hour,  that  she  might  get  her  husband  out  of  the  room, 
and  give  him  a  right  good  '^  wigging.'*  This,  as  Miss  Brown  told  me, 
was  the  only  blush  of  pewter  that  she  saw  through  the  plate  palpably 
whilst  luncheon  was  on  the  table.  She  suspects,  though,  that  some  oi  tlie 
platioK  was  injured  af^er  dinner,  as  loud  voices  and  harsh  laughter 
seemed  to  prevail  amongst  the  gentlemen  af^r  they  left  the  room. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Muffgles  did  not  mdce  his  i^pearance  again  during  the 
time  she  remained  there ;  and  Mrs.  Muggles  was  called  mysteriously  out 
of  the  room  to  administer,  as  she  apprehended,  '*  brandy  and  soda-water.'' 
But  these  little  contretemps  have  not  at  all  cured  the  Muggleses. 
They  shine  just  as  much  as  formerly  in  surface-life,  and  pass  off  their 
plated  for  silver  whenever  they  have  the  chance.  We  must  not  blame 
them.  Are  we  not  all  of  us  more  or  less  fond  of  the  plated  article, 
whilst  pewter  has  sot  into  disrepute  even  in  our  very  kitchens?  Is 
there  not  a  sur£EU)e-life  in  the  young  lady  who  coincides  so  amiably  in 
everybody's  opinion ;  and  in  the  lady's-maid,  who  wears  worked  coUars 
and  lace  frills,  and  is  not  so  very  particular  if  her  under-clothing  is  a 
little  soiled  and  ragged  ?  Is  there  no  sur&ce-life  in  ourselves  when  we 
ignore  a  dunff  pleasantly  that  we  do  not  choose  to  enter  upon ;  and,  while 
we  hide  our  dirty  actions,  making  our  good  ones,  by  polishing,  go  a  great 
way  in  covering  their  shortcomings?  Is  there  no  sunace-life  in  the  child 
who  is  taught  to  be  civil  to  strangers  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  not  to 
get  into  passions  or  evil  tempers,  merely  because  they  don't  look 
'^  pretty  ?"  No  sur£Eu:e-life  in  our  dress,  our  actions,  our  manners,  our 
accomplishments?  No  mingling  of  this  base  metal  even  with  our 
leUgious  feelings  ?  Alas !  alas !  for  all  that  consdence  knocks  loudly  at 
the  door,  and  I,  Materfamilias, — I,  who  ought  to  know  better, — am 
obliged  to  own,  with  shame  and  confusion,  that  it  is  little  good  to  try 
and  draw  the  mote  out  of  my  brother's  eye,  when,  in  spite  of  caustic 
ointment,  the  beam  rests  lodged  so  securely  and  firmly  in  my  own. 
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WHAT  WE  SAW  AND  DID  IN  A  TRIP  TO  BAKTCHI-8AIIAI. 
TCHOUPOUT-KALBH,  SIMPHEROPOL,  AND  THE  ALMA. 

The  First  Part. 

So  namerotis  and  so  yaried  have  been  the  trips  into  the  interior  of  the 
Crimea,  that  I  fear  few  of  England's  Crimean  array  will  care  to  peruse 
a  short,  bnt  I  hope  faithful,  account  of  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  most  oele- 
hrated  spots  in  this,  until  lately,  almost  unknown  land.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  them  that  I  address  this  paper,  but  rather  to  the  non-Crimean 
public,  the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  lovers  of  tales  of  travel,  those  who, 
though  unable  themselves  to  visit  foreign  lands,  would  fiiin  know  and 
hear  of  strange  outlandish  places;  and  to  these,  I  hope,  an  account  of 
BaktcU-Sarai,  with  its  quaint  old  dirty  streets,  and  strange  old  painted 
Tartar  palace ;  of  Simpheropol,  with  its  church,  gardens,  theatre,  and 
HAtd  d'Odessa ;  of  the  Alma,  with  its  sunny  stream  and  bloodstained 
haoks,  and  all  its  glorious  but  melancholy  reminiscences,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

And  where  shall  we  find  the  Englishman  who  had  the  honour  of  serving 
with  that  glorious  Crimean  army  who  has  not  piud  a  visit  to  the  interior 
of  the  Crimea,  or  traversed  the  grand  and  picturesque  Woronzow  road 
to  Aloupka,  Yalta,  or  Alouschta? 

All,  nearly  all,  have  some  story  of  their  own  to  tell;  the  gallantyoung 
British  ^  sub.,"  who  scampered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  on  his  mithful 
bftt  pony,  will  teU  you  how  "Jack"  or  "  Bill**  (the  aforesaid  pony)  tra- 
versed unheard-of  distances,  with  fabulously  small  '^  feeds,"  never  repin- 
ing at  the  shortness  of  his  rations,  the  weight  of  his  load,  or  the  ceaseless 
continuance  of  bis  labour,  or  how  he  went  ^'dead  lame"  close  to  the 
Tchartyr-Dagh,  and  had  to  be  led  "  all  the  way  home;"  the  grey- 
headed general  who  left  the  camp  for  a  short  holiday,  mounted  on  his 
-wcU-br^  English  mare,  which  bore  him  gallantly  and  well  for  many  a 
Crimean  verst,  he  will  tell  you  how  they  **  roughed  it,"  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves ;  the  canteen-man,  who  explored  every  nook  and  comer  on  his 
galled,  spavined,  rawboned  beast,  will  tell  vou  how  he  combined  business 
with  pleasure,  and  sold  his  goods  at  *'  glorious**  prices,  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Cossacks  ;  the  newspaper  correspondent  will  tell  you — I 
b^  his  pardon,  he  has  told— how  he  hiedy  and  how  bad  the  road  was  be* 
iween  Phoros  Pass  and  Aloupka  ;  the  soldier-servants,  in  many  cases  the 
companions  of  their  masters  on  these  tours ;  the  rough  tars  Irom  the  fleet; 
the  "bedroom  stewards"  from  the  transports;  the  plucky  young  "mid- 
dies," with  their  short  trousers  half-way  up  to  their  knees  ;  the  wearied 
privates,  who  walked  for  miles  upon  miles,  with  their  cloaks  on  thmr 
arms  and  their  field- money  in  their  pockets, — all  these  would  be  able  to 
wpsi  a  good  yarn  about  their  own  adventures,  and  all  they  saw  and  did; 
yams  which,  I  venture  to  say,  would,  if  collected  in  a  book,  be  quite  as 
interesting  as  many  other  rare  collections.  Still  I  will  hope  that  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  sight-seers  will  deign  to  glance  at  my  adventures, 
neither  numerous  nor  exciting,  I  will  confess,  but  which  may,  perchance, 
recal  to  their  memories  their  own  trips,  so  full  of  fun  and  ^  roughing  it," 
with  the  long,  hot,  picturesque  rides,  suggestive  of  'baccy  and  pulls  of 
sherry,  and  welcome  siestas;  the  nights  which  always  seemed  so  shorty 
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and  damp,  and  cold,  when  the  ground  seemed  extra  hard,  and  when 
saddles  were  not  despicable  pillows.  Or,  to  those  who  have  not  joined  in 
these  delBglifeful  exounnons,  it  may,  perchanee,  giv«  a  little  more  ioeiglit 
into  Tartar  and  Rutstan  life,  and  into  that  nysterions  **  interior  of  the 
Crimea"— the  Crimea,  "  the  garden  of  Russia."  Should  this  paper  suc- 
ceed so  far,  my  highest  expectations  are  realised. 

W«I1 !  now  to  begin — but  bow?  Shall  it  be  after  the  aAaaaer  of  the 
good  old  story-tellers,  with  <<  Oaee  upon  a  time  ?"  cm*  shall  it  be  in  the  atyle 
of  one  of  oyr  most  voluminous  novelists,  '^  It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  ia 
the  nerry  month  of  May,  that  a  party  of  horsemen,  aceompanied  by 
saropter  mules,  might  be  seen  slowly  wending  their  way  across  the  pic- 
turesque plain  of  Balaklava  ?  *  By  mine  halidome,'  quoth  the  eldei^  a 
swarthy  wanier,  whose  long,  rough  beard,  and  tanned,  weathsr-beaien 

appearanoe,  proclaimed  him  to  be '*    There,  that'll  do,  Tm  beeonuBg^ 

persMMil  aireadj',  so  here  goes  for  aomething  very  original. 

It  wtu  (as  I  have  said  before  in  the  beautiful  language  of  fiction)— it 
was  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  1856,  a.d^  very  hot  and  rather  eariy, 
when  our  ^Brtfge  ld&  Balaklava;  but  before  we  start,  take  a  look 
at  us,  kind  reader.  We  are  five  in  all,  two  of  the  party  beinr  offioeti^ 
and  three  servmnts  to  ditta  We  were  variously  mounted,  n*om  the 
powerful  English  horse,  down  to  the  fiddle-headed  Spamaid,  the  dear 
mtle  Bttlgariao  pony,  and  the  stubborn,  but  eodnring  mule.  Each 
of  the  servants  led  a  pack-horse,  or  pack-mule,  loaded  with  vanous 
Beeessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape  of  tents,  pots  and  pans,  biscuit,  petted 
meats,  brandy,  tea,  sugar,  preserved  soup,  choeolaie,  'baccy,  he.  ^  4bcu, 
not  to  mention  big  bags  of  barley  for  our  faidiful  beasts.  Our  desiga 
was  to  have  got  to  Baktchi-Sarai  that  evening,  not  by  traversing  the  old 
dusty,  dirty  Maekenaie  road,  but  by  keeping  under  the  range  of  hills 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Maokemie 
Height^  and  which  divide  the  barren  plateaux  of  the  north  and  north- 
west oi  the  Crimea  from  the  fertile,  lovely  region  of  the  south  eoast. 

By  this  route  we  should  have  had  the  advantage  oi  avoiding  tlie  dirty, 
Kiifragraat  Russian  camp,  which,  however  interesting  the  mst  inspee 
tion,  would  hardly  bear  a  second,  besides  missing  the  many  other  un* 
pleasantnesses  of  the  Mackenzie  road ;  and  instcuad,  have  seen  all  the 
chief  pmnts  of  interest— Mangoup-Kakh,  Aitodor,  &c. — ^not  to  speak  of 
our  EKie  being  through  some  of  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  wrald,  in- 
stead of  over  a  plain  monotonous  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 

Tlus^  I  say,  was  our  intention  ;  how  far  we  carried  it  into  cffdet  the 
reader  will  presently  see.  We  kept  idoqr  the  Balaklava  plain — that 
plain  so  celebrated  for  *'the  charge  of  ue  six  hundred*' — iiuX  plain 
whioh,  during  the  winter,  was  a  sea  of  mud,  and  which  has  witnessed  long 
tnooB  of  French  eqm^§e$  miUiaiirat^  with  thdr  weary,  dirty,  half-starved 
teams  toifing  painfiilly  and  with  diffieolty  towards  the  cold,  dreary  Fe* 
diouhkine  Heights,  bearing  the  scanty  provinons  to  the  oheeriess  tenfts, 
and,  heedless  of  snow  and  rain  and  cold,  pressing  slowly  onward,  their 
aima]  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  gallant  French,  who,  bddng  the  oam^ 
fctftahle  huts  and  exoeQent  cneer  S  our  own  sc^diers,  nevertheless  hoie 
without  a  munnur  their  many  privaticNas,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  worthy  of 
Hark  Tapley's  best  days, — a  spirit  of  being  ''jolly"  under  adverse  cut* 
cumstances,  and  ''  cooing  out  strong,^  as  their  privations  beoame  man 
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kt  «ow,  thanks  to  th»  genial  sprng,  a  f^Ieasant  grem  biM  wm  i»e- 
eomiDg  finUe,  and  the  coootry  looked  tnai^g  and  kappj,  as  tiio«gli  k 
had  Bot  jisttt  vndergone  a  severe  winter. 

At  kwt  we  arme  at  tlie  river  Tohemaya,  wfaich  we  crow  ky  a  ferd  near 
the  enee  beantiM  bat  now  ruined  and  deserted  Tillage  of  Tchovgoan. 

The  lirer  passed,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  magaifioent 
soeneiy  so  ^chracteristie  of  the  Crimea,  with  the  high  hiUs  so  finely 
wooded,  the  fertile  vaUeys,  and  the  <<  mornniring  streams."  To  onr  right 
ftewed  the  little  river  Chiolia,  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  stately  poplars, 
rkk  grass,  aad  various  fiowers.  Here  and  there,  thrmigh  the  trees,  peeps 
the  red  roof  of  a  Tartar  cottage,  standing  out  in  pleasant  relief  agaiast 
the  bright  groen  ^ids,  which  glitter  at  times  witk  the  golden  hoes  of 
bwttcreups  SBid  other  simple  flowers,  aad  h»oking  bright  and  gay  as  they 
repose  in  the  '*  glad  sunlight" 

We  ride  ea  aloDg  this  beautiful  valley,  interrupted  at  times  by  a  strap 
giviBg  way,  er  a  paek  slipping  round,  or  a  ^knowiag"  male  showing 
symptoms  of  a  stiofi^  desire  to  lie  dow&.  We  pass  the  village  of  Chialiu, 
oaea  the  abode  of  t^  celebrated  traveller  Fklhts,  and  ia  a  short  time 
Aitodor,  wkh  its  fine  promontory-like  appearance,  and  its  namerons 
erypts,  ^<the  habitatioos  of  the  savage  Tauri,"*  is  before  as.  Soon  afW 
tfatt  we  pass  Maogonp-Kaleh,  whidb  has  during  the  war  been  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Russians,  it  being  one  of  the  lew  and  difficult  passes  into 
the  inierier  of  the  Crimea  from  the  southward.  Mangoup-Kabh  itself  is 
a  aaast  •xtraordioary-looking  place — a  sort  of  truncated,  grassy  oone, 
snrmoonted  by  a  rocky  diadem  of  predpitous  oKIFs. 

Hence  w  meant  to  have  travelled  to  Albat,  en  the  Belbec,  hot,  owing 
ta  a  mktrira,  we  follewed  the  river  Chiuhm  up  to  its  source  at  a  plaoe 
called  Adim-Chokrah.  This  portion  of  our  ride  was  through  the  meat 
debdoos,  shady  lanes,  which  almost  reminded  one  of  dear  old  £ofi;land, 
were  it  net  for  the  ahaenee  of  coltivatioo,  sturdy  labourers,  and  chaeiy, 
aaafling  feces.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  waving  corn-fields 
^-one  fistens  wistfall^  for  the  ^  Dang  it,  mootnd  thim  toomtps,"  ao 
fiMiiJinr  to  every  Eaghsh  ear — in  vain  one  expects  the  pretty  curtsey,  and 
the  ^*  Ffaasant  meanog  to  you,  sk*,"  from  some  buxom,  smiling  lass — in 
vani  one  looks  fiv  just  one  gable  of  the  English  coentry-honse — for  ike  bloe 
smofae  cuffing  laaify  vpwaidih— for  the  honest,  hearty  squiTe--^r  the  gais 
keeper  up  betimes — for  the  "  pitchers,  the  rakers,  the  merry  h^BMikerB,*' 
and  the  varions  sights  and  sounds  winch  contribute  so  hrg^  to  nudce 
Ei^faMid,  the  finglisli,  and  the  English  homesteads  so  hiqppy  ana  so  bright. 
B«t  no !  thoogh  nature  has  lavished  her  evesy  charm  -upon  this  land — 
though  the  snn  shines  as  brightly,  and  the  green  grass  koks  as  ^^reen  aa 
in  our  native  eooatry — still  one  is  bound  to  confess  that  these  is  some- 
thing wanting.  What  is  it  ?  think  we,  as  we  ride  slowly  onward,  puffing 
tiny  volnmes  of  smoke  from  our  Uaok  ^cutties.''  And  so  thinkmg,  we 
fii£,  each  and  idl,  into  reveries,  which  last  us  natil  oar  cogitations  are 
broken  short  by  an  abrupt  metamorphosis  of  ihe  hitherto  goodish  voad 
into  m  saseil  bndle-path,  which,  vpon  further  investigation,  we  discover 
to  lend  iqi  an  *^  unooraRionly  stiiF,''  thickly- wooded  hill. 

However,  diere's  no  help  for  it  but  to  leave  the  solntioQ  of  our  knotty 
qneation  till  Mother  time,  or  to  some  more  successful  philosopher ;  and, 
Msahonkig  our  leins,  and  taking  tight  held  of  onr  horses'  manes,  we  ceaa- 
*  See  Bani^  Seymour's  work  on  the  Crimea. 
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mence  the  ascent.  Up  j<m  go,  the  pliant  twigs  hitting  voa  snndiy  smart 
cuts  across  the  face  as  you  press  on,  bent  well  forward,  urging  on  your 
puffing  beast,  and  Ibtening,  not  without  some  misgirings,  to  the  varioos 
<<  Get  on,  you  brutes,''  accompanied  by  heavy  thuds,  whidi,  coming  from 
the  servants  in  rear,  suggest  to  your  mind  fnghtful  visions  of  wearied  and 
stubborn  mules.  Nor  are  you  at  all  relieved  by  hearing  a  cry  of  *'  Well, 
I'm  hanged  if  'Jennie'  am't  been  and  gone  and  lied  down."  Sticks, 
whips,  spurs,  and  threats  were  brought  into  play  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  at  last  "  Jennie  "  (a  great,  big,  obstinate,  heavy-laden  mule,  by-the* 
way)  reluctantly  rises,  and  once  more  plods  upwards  with  her  tremendous 
load. 

Not  far,  however,  does  she  proceed,  but  once  more  wearied  and  brutally 
stubborn,  she  repeats  the  permrmauce  of  lying  down,  and  this  time  alike 
defies  blows,  abuse,  caresses,  and  threats. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  unload  her,  and,  as  we  were  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  divide  her  load  among  the  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  get 
it  up  as  best  we  might.  After  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  blowing,  pulling 
of  ropes,  swearing  at  restive  buckles,  breaking  of  finger-nails,  and  the  like, 
we  succeeded  io  removing  '*  Jennie's  "  pack.  No  sooner  did  she  find  her* 
self  free,  than,  with  a  sagacity  totally  at  variance  with  all  received  traditions 
on  the  subject  of  mules  in  general,  she  jumped  up,  gave  one  kick,  and 
dived  off  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  wood. 

The  half  unscrewed  tops  of  sherry-flasks  were  hastily  replaced,  and, 
nolens  voUns,  in  we  dive  after  her,  tumbling  over  roots,  running  against 
brambles  of  the  most  prickly  nature,  terribly  hot,  proportionally  thirsty, 
and  utterly  oblivious  of  all  recent  philosophbal  reflections,  grinding  our 
teeth  as  we  mentally  ejaculate,  *^  How  we  will  pitch  into  that  infernal 
mule  when  we  do  catch  her.**  However,  ^*  Jennie  "  is  caught  at  last,  and 
in  "  consideration  of  past  services,"  she  is  let  off  easily,  with  a  tolerable  per- 
centage of  abuse,  by  which,  mircUnle  dictu,  she  appeared  totally  unmoved. 
All  things  must  have  an  end,  and  we  at  last  discovered  that  our  hill 
had  a  summit,  which  we  eventually  succeeded  in  attiunine.  ''  Off  packs, 
out  pipes,  'baccy,  and  sherry -flasks,"  was  the  order  of  tne  day,  ai|d  the 
fine  view,  the  welcome  rest,  the  long-looked-for  draught  of  sherry,  and 
the  proud  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  a  feat  which  threw  Mont 
Blanc  and  its  adventurous  tourists  completely  into  the  shade,  almost 
repaid  us  for  our  past  exertions. 

Lastly  we  reclined  at  length  and  dozed,  while  our  beasts  eagerly 
devoured  the  rich  grass  and  a  small  meal  of  com  which  we  provided  for 
them.  After  what  we  considered  a  sufficient  pause,  it  became  necessary 
to  consult  our  map,  our  compass,  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  endea* 
vour  to  discover  where  "  the  dickens  "  we  were.  However,  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  we  did  so. 

Luckily,  we  had  some  notion  of  what  Tchoufout-Kaleh  *'  looked"  like. 
This  enabled  us,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  arrive  at  the  satisfEtctory 
conclusion  that  we  had  come  '^  all  wrong." 

To  retrace  our  steps  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable.  Some 
agreed  that  we  would  follow  the  narrow  pathway  till  we  got  *' some- 
where."    Carried  nem.  con.     Our  horses  were  soon  re-saddled,  the  packs 
Sut  on  afresh,  spite  of  '*Jennie*s"  signiflcant  shrugs  and  gestures  of 
issent,  and  ere  long  we  found  ourselves  once  more  plodding  on  our  way* 
After  a  great  de^  of  pushing  dirough  bushes,  following  treacherous 
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trsdu  inlo  cif&-<fo-ja^y  winding*  round  hills,  and  feeing  Tobonfeai-KaUi 
firom  inmunerahle  points  of  yiew,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  overlooking 
one  of  the  most  heantifbl  valleys  that  God  ever  made,  or  man  beheld. 

Thtt  Talley  was  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  Belbec,  which  flowed 
aorois  it»  and  its  nomerous  tributaries  flowing  into  it, 

Wl  and  dale,  tree  and  flower,  river  and  brook,  house  and  hamlet,  none 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  entrancing  view  which  now  broke  upon  us. 
It  is  impos^iile  to  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  produced  by  this 
magnVfieent  covp  <f cst^  and  my  thoughts  involuntarily  reverted  to  the 
**Mappy  VaUey,"  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssmia.  Reader !  have  you  ever  come  suddenly  upon  some  magmfi- 
cent  picture,  or  some  splenmd  work  of  art  ?  If  so,  you  may  have  relt  as 
thovigh,  for  a  time^  your  breath  was  suspended,  while,  after  taming 
round  to  all  who  are  with  you  to  call  their  attention  to  the  seneral  effect, 
yoQ  proceed  to  dwell  in  silent  rapture  on  all  its  beauties  in  detail.  Should 
tins  ever  have  been  your  lot,  you  may,  perhaps,  form  an  idea  of  our  feel- 
ings on  this  ocoasioa. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  had  been  living  in  a  treeless,  dreary,  barren 
eanip^  and  we  found  ourselves,  as  it  were  by  magic,  gazing  on  such  a 
lanAcape  as  it  seldom  fidls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  to  behold.  Emerging 
from  a  thids  wood,  we  suddenly  beheld  this  lovely  valley  of  many 
miles  in  extent;  across  it  ran,  dancing  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  tlie 
little  stream  of  the  fielbec,  along  whose  banks  appeared  at  intervals, 
through  the  trees,  stragg^ng  Tartar  villages,  or  isolated  cottages.  High, 
but  graoefiilly  sloping  and  finely  wooded  hills,  enclosed  the  valley  on  all 
sides,  except  where  a  rocky  opening  albwed  the  Belbec  te  pass  murmuring 
tfarouffh.  Here  and  there  the  plain  was  partitioned  off  in  gardens,  or  fidds, 
dotted  by  cattle,  tended  by  the  picturesque  Tartar  boy.  Elsewhere  were 
thick  ordiards,  while  in  another  place  the  soil  was  untouched  and  virgin, 
and  Nature  showed  herself  in  all  her  primeval  loveliness.  Over  all  this 
the  sun  shed  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  which  served  to  make  the  picture 
still  more  beautifnl.  It  certebly  was  a  charming  sight,  and  one  which 
all  who  have  seen  must  M^ree  with  me  in  extolling.  At  last,  satisfied 
with  gasng  on  it — if  satisfied  we  could  be— we  urg^  on  our  horses,  de- 
scended the  hill,  and  made  for  the  nearest  village. 

Entering  the  straggling  street  of  ill-built,  one-storied  houses,  which  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  '*  village,**  we  were  surrounded  by  a  quaint 
group  of  inquisitiye,  round-faced,  small-eyed,  loose-breeched  Tartars,  who 
gaied  at  us  with  much  the  same  sort  of  teelings  that  we  in  England  look 
at  a  performance  of  **  Punch  and  Judy,"  or  a  dancing  bear. 

Wii^  the  help  of  a  vocabulary,  we  made  them  understand  that  a  little 
4tM^(milk)  would  be  acceptable,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  glorious  bowl  was 
produced,  into  which  we  dipped  our  parched  lips. 

We  then,  by  dint  of  signs,  shrugs,  and  Anglo-Tartar  words,  discovered 
tha^  the  name  of  the  village  was  Kokoluz  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  map, 
Kdolus),  and  this  place  we  discovered  to  be  many  a  long  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  our  intended  route. 

As  it  was  gettmg  late,  we  thought  it  best  to  push  on  to  the  Belbec, 
and  there  make  our  camp;  but,  owing  to  our  being  detained  a  considerable 
time  by  some  refractory  and  not  very  polite  Cossacks,  we  were  unable 
to  get  beyond  Enisala,  a  village  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  river. 

We  picked  out  a  nice  grassy  spot,  took  oS  our  packs,  and  let  the 
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_  At  oMir  iouiii6*  Prtcann^  owt  two  ^eirtiy  ibwob^  a  nfe^ 
_  wstec^  ^Isie.  4tc.y  ocoaped  as  £cv  eome  time.  At  bet,  aM  ims 
ammgdi :  our  bones  irene  made  fast  to  Beig^kMma^  trees,  aad  were 
buily  eoga|*ed  eotiog  the  long,  rich  grass ;  the  tents  were  pitched ;  the 
saddles,  corn,  &c.,  conveyed  into  them  for  seouiitj  soke ;  ^e  bettle  beffan 
to  mod  forth  a  pieamnt  hisstng  sound,  suggestive  <if  -cops  of  tea  and  hot 
gxDg^  whfle  our  dinner  man"  craved  histily  for  somediing  to  eat. 

To  throw  afew  spoonfok  of  tea  into  the  boiling  water — to  open  a  tin 
of  preserved  moad  to  out  off  hoge  slices  of  the  ^  staffed  HiW*  fipom  the 
loaves  ise  had  brovght  with  m — to  boil  the  yowmeorta  (eggs)  which  we 
had  piiliscid  from  the  Tartars, — all  these  operations  were  but  1^  wmk 
of  a  few  ainntoe,  and  ere  long  we  were  merrily  eating  our  dninet^  tea, 
or  aopper  («idl  it  what  you  please),  mu^  te  the  edification  of  abavt  a 
hnndred  oivious  Cossachs,  aivd  a  finr  sprinkUng  of  Tartars. 

Moader !  doijMess  yoa  have  been  to  many  a  pic-fiic ;  doiMeas,  after 
a  kmg  nde,  or  nfaive,  yoa  have  seen  with  satisfiMstion  the  white  doth 
spread  upon  the  soft  green  grass,  and  on  it  placed  ^  cold  dncken,  the 
dainty  '^  w«ai  and  'am,"  the  tall  champagne  bottle,  t^e  fetter,  elampier 
Gwmudm  or  Ban;  yon  have  doubtless  ti^ten  your  seat,  afber  the  nsoal 
iiwt  of  fidgeting,  fhrtiiig,  and  laaghing,  between  two  feir  young  girb, 
wfaa^  flawing  off  weir  gloves,  display  (perfectly  anceasctoudy,  of  eoorse) 
aeft  white  hands,  into  which  you  hasten  to  place  (with  an  tmpfUuvmM 
net  nnohoewred  by  the  dear,  &t  mamma)  varioas  delicate  moraeb  fer 
eoBvoyaaoe  ie  the  pretty,  smiling  meeth;  bright  eves  have  feolced 
laaghingly  at  yoa  as  the  ^rkling  champagne  Bowed  nster,  whMe  yoor 
poOT  heut  beeame  almost  auc^e  in  its  attempt  to  escape  feom  its 
prina  and  phee  itself  at  the  disposal  of  a  feir  mistress. 

All  tins  is  very  pleasant,  very  pleasant  indeed ;  nor  is  the  eaJoyaieDt 

at  all  lessened  by  the  feet  of  ^  that  feol ginng  and  sitting  right 

down  in  ihat  delieioas  black-cmrrant  tart,"  and  spoiKeg  his  white  trossers, 
nat  te  apeak  of  his  ride  home  being  decidedly  a  case  of  **  maldng  a  pain 
of  a  pAeaaore.^ 

Theie  aad  other  minor  incidents,  such  as  ^  entire  ibsenoe  of  oork- 
sovewa,  and  a  lameatable  searoity  ef  salt,  all  contriboted  thenr  qnota  to 
the  general  fend  of  amusement,  and  you  have  gone  home  to  thii^  and 
talk  only  of  that  '^joUy  pie-nic^  fer  many  days  to  oome. 

WMi  the  reoolleetion  of  all  this  feesh  in  your  memory,  yon  wdl,  per* 
Aanoe,  read  with  some  contempt  of  our  feogal  meal,  consi^^sag  of  a  vaiy 
Kg,  tataristoeratic  Bologna  sausage,  some  preserved  meat,  breaMa,  aad  tea, 
and,  oh !  f^e  <fid  not  ferget  the  salt;  and  as  fer  corkscrews,  we  did  not 
them.  ^  Bat,**  I  hm  you  aay,  ^  no  prelly  feoes  were  there  to  cheer 
'  meal ;  besides,  yoa  had  to  drink  your  tea  out  of  tin  mags  wHheKt 

[idles,  which  got  so  hot  you  ooald  not  hold  them  *;  then,  yoa  know,  there 
were  aU  sorts  of  other  discooiferCs,  so  year  Bieal  mast  have  been  deaeed  mild 
after  aU.*  Not  so ;  there  was  a  chms  in  all  this  ''rooghing  W* — there 
was  8B  iadesuibable  pleasure  ia  feeling  yoorself  free — there  was  a  rode 
romance  about  the  beautifel  scenery  and  the  strange  oatlandish  spot  wa 
weia  m,  whk^  gave  to  our  bumble  meal  a  noveHy  which  was  ftf  from 
uupicasaiit ;  and,  in  spite  of  your  sneers,  O  pie<^iie  frequenterl  I  tel 
Toa  eenfidentlv  that  we  were  as  merry  a  party  as  any  that  ever  assembled 
beneath  tfe  anade  ef  my  Lord  8o-and-Bo^  park  trees,  ar  by  ^le  aide  of 
llw  Vmtpk  of  TUs-aad-Thaf  s  magafficeat  take. 
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Omt  ikokm  ovMT,  m  Mt  our  ppw,  and  lying  dowa  on  our  witoptoof 
iheeliy  vtek  oar  Middles  fe  o«r  pillows  {tktey  were  myilAtfr  ha^  by- Ae- 
way),  we  talked  laalj  over  the  eveots  of  tlie  day ;  nor  was  tkii  iiiiMiin 
dMefar  memie  tbe  letut  •njojable  part  of  our  day's  perfbnnaBoa.  It 
was  JMOfisaary  to  keep  a  guard  over  Uke  bones,  as  the  prowling  Coataciki 
were  just  ae  kkely  to  appropriate  one  of  our  horses  for  their  own  nse  at 
not;  «iid,  aooordingly,  we  diTided  the  nigkt  into  watohes,  ourseWw  «>d 
our  servants  monnUng  sentry  each  in  his  turn. 

INotbsag  partieular  eoonned  during  the  niwiiiy  unlees  I  meation  the 
BtmevoM  viiks  of  iha  enrer-vigifamt  Cossacks,  who  seemed  te  be  possewed 
widi  aa  extraordinary  longing  for  English  hones :  tkey  eaid  mmy  tidy 
wanted  "rom**  (mm),  ^e  of  the  hard,  damp  ground-^spite  c^  tbe  but 
MSiioratnly  oontfiartaUe  saddle-piUow— spite  of  tlM  cold  and  the  scantioen 
of  my  eovering — spite  of  the  discomfort  of  eleepiw  in  one's  dothet— 
I  sk|it  aosmdly  and  well  tliat  night — suoh  sleep  as  oiJy  a  tkorougUy  tved 

The  following  moraing  we  rose  monderfollT  early,  bavely  reetod  from 
the  JabooDS  of  the  day  &fore.  We  strolled  laal^  and  shtrmng  in  the 
ooU  ^exjf  mooing  teoiu;h  the  tall  grass,  wet  with  a  heavy  dew,  down 
to  the  little  stream  wbkh  flowed  close  to  our  camp,  and,  <fipping  oar 
heads  thenin,  performed  our  abkitioQs,  whieh  at  onoe  awoke  ns,  mid 
opened  omr  still  balf-dosed  eyes. 

Nmi  kmg  £d  we  shiver  and  shake  with  cold,  for  soon  af^  this  the  sn 
roaa  in  all  hit  sf^endeor,  and  the  heat  became  intense ;  and  earnestly 
dad  we  kmg  for  a  eeotimianoe  of  the  oeol  naming,  as  we  pufied  mm 
panted  with  the  «aertion  of  striking  tents,  packing  up  pots  and  pans,  dbe. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  escn  sacks  were  tied  op,  and  the  packs  were  on 
onr  mulss4  a&d,  jumping  into  oar  saddles,  we  eeee  more  started  an  cmx 
jommey.  We  crossed  the  Belbec  at  Fot-Sala ;  and  then,  turning  to  tfm 
le^  we  kept  down  its  right  bank, 

Tlui  portion  of  our  ride  was  most  beautiful,  and  the  seenery  was 
i  axgrtiung  I  had  pie^wMisly  seen. 


£ivee  by  comparison  wMi  the  lovely  valley  in  which  we  had  pamed  Ae 
the  smaei'y  en  the  banks  of  the  river  did  n 


nighty  the  immmy  en  the  banks  of  the  river  did  not  appear  to  sdfer ;  b«t 
we  adflured  the  beautifttl  Bdbec  as  it  ran  rapidly  on  between  faiffh 
wooded  hsfis,  {H«t  peacefol  villages,  half  hid  in  slmdy  no<^;  here  its 
frtiMiiB  widemng  as  it  trickled  ever  its  pebbly  bed,  there  makiag  a  npid 
tmm  as  it  almost  <Bsappeared  under  eome  overimngmg  bank,  with  tal 
nepbn  glowing  beside  it,  and  the  abnndant  vegetation  wu  i  wlmte. 
I  WKf,  we  admired  this  evnn  more  than  iim  magnmcent  view  whioh  we 


««r  eytB  upon  as  we  looked  doww  on  the  vi^ey  cf  Kekokn  on 
tka  ghpons  summer  evening  of  the  day  before. 

About  tiro  hoars'  riding  broogiit  us  to  the  village  of  Aibat,  where,  in 
*  to  ear  inquiries,  an  oU  IWtar  infonned  us  we  asust  tarn  to  onr 


right;  dobg  aa,  we  -Bni  the  scene  changes,  and,  instead  of  riding  besrte 
tlm  glistwiingj  sparichnff,  dancing  Bdbec,  follow  a  narrow  bridle  path 
through  thick  groves  of  hazel-trees. 


A  tsBdency^to  out  ^  gibbaes,"  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Jaggkbmy 
OieapJy,  hve  ashibBtod  itsdf,  and  nmnerous  were  the  halts  as  <me  orthe 
other  cf  as  mw  a  "likely-looking  stick." 

After  some  mOes  of  this  sort  of  ri£ng^  we  arrived  at  a  Iktle  viiliy 
called  Rtcha,  on  the  river  Katoka,  aaad  iiem  ise  kdted;  and,  lettiaff '•■r 
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hones  feed,  we,  nothing  loth,  sooght  the  welcome  shade  of  some  trees, 
and  regaled  ourselves  with  pipes,  sherry,  and  hiscait,  evidently  objects  of 
curiosity  to  some  dull-looking  Tartars. 

There  are  some  strong  Russian  batteries  in  this  neighbourhood, 
sweeping  almost  every  pathway ;  these  were  placed,  T  suppose,  with  the 
intention  of  checking  any  advance  we  might  attempt  to  make  along  the 
Katcha.  The  village  of  ritcha  is  in  ruins,  and  looks  dreary  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme. 

At  last,  having  reposed  for  a  reasonable  time,  we  replaced  the 
packs,  took  a  last  draught  of  the  water  of  the  Katcha,  remounted  our 
nags,  and  rode  onward.  We  kept  up  the  right  hink  of  the  Katcha, 
as  far  as  an  oM  village  called  Tartar- Koi,  where  we  again  struck  off 
towards  Tchoufout-KaleL  After  leaving  the  Katcha,  the  eountry 
becomes  less  beautiful,  from  an  almost  toUd  absence  of  trees ;  and  this 
struck  us  all  the  more,  from  the  fact  of  our  ride  hitherto  having  been 
through  the  most  luxuriantly  wooded  country.  The  change  of  scenery 
in  this  respect  is  very  striking,  and  apparently  unaccountable. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  nit  off  the  high  road  leading  from 
Baktchi-Sarai  to  the  south  coast ;  this  accomplished,  however,  we  found 
the  rest  of  our  route  plain-sailing  enough.  The  road  runs  into  the 
valley  in  which  Baktchi-Sarai  is  situated,  through  a  narrow  gorge,  over- 
looked by  steep,  precipitous  rocks,  which  called  forth  the  admiradon  of 
one  of  our  servants,  who  cried  out  in  a  decided  tone,  as  he  looked  up 
their  perpendicular  sides,  **  I  don't  believe  there's  any  rocks  in  the  worid 
higher  nor  thim."  We  didn't  undeceive  him,  but  we  thought  of  the  old 
proverb,  *'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,"  &c.  &c.,  and  wisely  held  our  tongues; 
so  we  rode  merrily  on,  the  high  rocks  appearing  to  open  and  ujoear  their 
lofty  crests  to  let  us  pass,  and  we  entered  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  £ew 
old  houses,  the  suburbs  of  Baktchi-Sarai  scattered  about,  and  the  remains 
of  some  very,  very  old  Tartar  graveyards,  almost  hidden  in  the  long^ 
grass,  but  here  and  there  the  carved  and,  perchance,  painted  top  of  a 
tombstone  revealing  some  one's  last  resting-place  on  earth.  High  up  en 
the  cliffs  to  your  1^  is  situated  the  andent  Jewish  town  of  Tdiounmt- 
Kaleh,  looking  lonely  and  desolate,  typical  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.* 

The  name  Tchoufout-Kaleh  signifies  '*  City  of  the  Jews,"  and  for 
many,  many  long  years  it  has  been  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  this 
scattered  people — a  race  called  Karaim  (or  Scripturist)  Jews.  These  Jews 
say  they  took  no  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  time 
immemorial  they  have  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  have  always  borne 
the  highest  character  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  They  are  exenupt 
from  conscription,  and  their  chief  rabbi  is,  an  dit,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
Crimea  next  to  the  commander-in-chief.  For  a  ^lU  and  interesting 
account  of  this  race  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Danby  Seymour's  admirable 
book  on  the  Crimea,  whence,  indeed,  I  obtained  all  my  information  on  the 
subject.  The  town  of  Tchoufout-Kaleh  was  originally  called  Kirkor,  or 
Kirkhor,  and  until  the  Khans  moved  their  court  to  Baktchi-Sarai  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Crimea. 

It  is  only  entered  by  one  road,  vis.,  the  one  which  joins  the  road 
running  to  the  south  coast  (of  course  I  do  not  include  all  the  narrow 

*  Kalah  Is  a  fort  Tchofud,  or  Jufud,  is  a  Turkish  oorruption  of  the  Arabic 
jubud,  a  term  s|»pUed  to  ia6deU,  from  ^'juhd,"  denying.  Tchufad-Kalah  is, 
thesefore,  *«Port  ot  the  Infldeis,  or  Jews.^'-nKn. 
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fix>tpaih8  whidi  lead  to  it).  The  gttes  are,  in  eonibrmity  with  the  cuf  torn 
of  olden  times,  always  doeed  at  sunset  On  one  side  of  the  high  rocky 
spur  on  which  Tchonfout-Kaleh  is  situated  lies  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
sDaj^iat^  which  has  for  years  heen  the  hurial-place  of  the  Jews,  and  some 
of  the  graTestones  are  of  the  earliest  ages.  We  did  not  risit  this  inte- 
vestnig  spot»  not  having  time,  and  heing  thorouehly  wearied  with  our 
day's  ride,  bat  I  knew  pretty  well  what  it ' 


day's  ride,  bat  I  knew  pretty  well  what  it  was  like  nom  the  description 
of  other  touiists,  who  flocked  there  like  pilgrims,  and  generally  came 
away  rather  disafmointed. 

We  encamped  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  steep  rocks  whidi  form  the 
natural  fortifications  of  Tchonfout-Kaleh,  and  in  the  valley  which  had 
originally  contained  the  garden  and  palace  of  Achelama,  built  by  the 
Khan  Krim  Geray.  We  could  have  hardly  wished  for,  and  probably 
aerer  have  obtuned,  a  more  interesting  spot  ror  an  encampment.  In  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  ralleys  in  the  world,  overhung  by  gigantic 
difi,  the  wonderful  little  town  of  Tchoufout-Kaleh,  with  all  its  scrip- 
tural reminiseences,  above  us ;  the  ancient  city  of  Baktchi-Sarai,  witli 
all  the  traditionaiT  interest  attached  to  its  name,  a  short  way  ftt>m  us  ; 
andy  independently  of  the  beaul^  of  the  scenery,  the  novelty  of  our  por- 
tion, the  prattle  of  ragged  children  in  an  unknown  tongue— a  Tartar 
ptUoU — the  earnest  hospitality  with  which  they  ever  and  anon  started  off 
to  fetch  us  a  gratefully  received  bowl  of  thickened  milk,  and  many  other 
minor  incidents^ — all  contributed  to  interest,  excite,  and  amuse  us. 

While  on  watch  that  night  many  and  various  were  the  thoughts  which 
entered  my  head. 

Visions  of  Geray  ELhan,  and  Gengis  Khan  the  Terrible,  with  lon^ 
retmnes  of  armed  ixA  savage  Tartars,  as  they  entered  this  valley  flushed 
widi  the  pride  of  comjuest,  welcomed  home  by  the  bright  eyes  and  glad- 
some glances  of  the  inmates  of  their  harems,  mtted  past  me.  I  saw  them 
as  though  in  a  picture,  and  as  I  looked  up  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and 
beheld  the  rugged  outline  of  the  high  rocks,  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
zespeot  for  every  stone,  and  bush,  and  tree  which  had  seen  rach  strange 
ana  ancient  sights,  came  over  me. 

I  saw— in  tnat  pleasant  fable-land  m  vriuch  one  spends  so  many  happy 
hours — I  saw  Baktchi-Sarai[:  not  as  it  is  now,  with  its  dull,  dirty  streets, 
but  in  all  the  grandeur  of  opulence  and  wealth.  I  saw  the  palace  of  the 
Khans :  not  as  it  is  now,  faded  and  desenrted,  but  brilliant  with  pretty 
ftoes,  and  gdd,  and^  gems,  and  happiness. 

I  saw — always  in  that  same  happy  fable-land — Tchoufout-Kaleh : 
not  as  it  is  now,  with  its  desc^ate  appearance,  with  the  rooks  and  mafpes 
cawing  over  it  as  though  lamentinff  its  former  grandeur,  but  the  Tchou- 
font-Kaleh  of  an  age  gone  by,  with  its  numerous  rabbis  and  sage  and 
learned  Jews,  who  perchance  looked  forward  then  to  brighter  and  hapoier 
days,  but  who,  as  years  rolled  on,  and  these  dreams  of  renewed  grandeur 
became  dispelled,  and  their  name  became  a  ^' by- word,  a  reproach,  and  a 
scorn"  in  men's  mouths,  must  indeed  have  felt  that  they  were  deserted 
by  their  God.  Mine  was  a  pleasant  watch,  for,  undisturbed  by  the 
croakins^  of  thousands  of  frogs,  which  caused  our  horses  to  snort  and 
jump,  these  thoughts  flitted  through  my  mind  ;  and  it  was  almost  with 
regret  that,  when  relieved  from  my  post,  I  exchanged  these  pleasant 
cogitaticms  for  uneasy  slumbers  and  confused  dreams  of  khans  and  Jews, 
rabbisy  palaoes,  beautiful  women^  and  Valleys  of  Jeho^phat. 
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BT  0HABLB8  WILLIAM  JATHX. 


A  PSBHCB  at  tbt  windo^-muie — 

A  awnmec^B  mcnun^^-mr  o'el•d^— 
I  wake— I  am  a  boy  a«;am— 

I  hoar  the  brare  old  village  cook. 
Upon  the  hay-eart  near  iiie  poond. 
Shouting  denanoe  all  around. 

Bravo!  I  poke  m j  head  oitrick^ 
Ali»  there  they  standi  dear  irienda  of  dd! 

I  view  them  witn  a  boyhood'a  pride.  -^ 

What,  though  Timers  stormy  tide  has  iolkd» 

And  heaped  its  sorrows  on  my  head  P 

Again  witii  me  you  are,  though  numbered  with  the  dead. 

I  see  them,  ruddy-visaged  boys^ 

Strange,  that  a  frill  and  pinafore, 
And  hobnail  boots  and  oorauroys. 

Should  touch  one's  heart  so  to  tile  core  I 
1 8M  Iton— Bob,  and  Jade,  and  Bill— 

With  gruming  iH4>ikih  and  merry  eyes ; 
I  hear  them  say.  Breath  the  kiU 

The  wasps'  nest  is  to  be  our  prize ; 
k^nii  bid  me  haste  and  dres^  aad.  go 
And  lead  them  onward  to  the  foe. 

AU  right— >I  ereep  soft  down  the  sMxa, 

Uiuatch  the  door,  and  take  my  stand ; 
And  thouffh  my  hand  no  baton  betf8» 

Marshal  my  small  heroic  band. 
Armed  with  tne  hazel  branch  alone, 

Thej  msnh  to  torture  swift  and  sure, 
They  march  to  joys,  also,  unknown 

Mi  to  the  offi^pnag  of  the  poor : 
The  joy  whieh  mm  the  humblest  uungB 
Unceasing  and  unboonftod  springs. 

Vw  world  is  scarce  awake — all  seems 

So  quiet,  so  intensely  still, 
The  sun^s  bri^  sea-washed  yicgin  beams 

PW  only  an  the  distant  hill: 
The  &)wers  which  bend  beneath  our  tres^ 
Are  slumbering  and  half  open^ ; 

1%e  ]srk  has  scarce  begun  to  rise. 
The  giant  firs  we  see  afar. 
So  sudowlesB  and  owdined  are, 

They  seem  like  pasteboard  'gainst  the  skies. 
The  wmds  have  even  held  then:  breath. 
And  morning  stands  'twixt  liie  and  death. 

Thus  with  the  poeC'lB  soul  which  takes. 

Sometimes  inspired  a  heayenlr  ffiight, 
And  through  its  fleshy  bondage  brew, 

Attraotol  by  cdestial  light, 
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I^ongh  earthly  gmmAenn  p$m  awif » 

In  yain  th'  tnnpiored  spirit  trioa 
To^nsp  the  tvedastiiig  da^. 

Which  far  above  saMea  its  ajta. 
And  trembling  on  ita  venturmia  wiigB, 
Desponding,  Ueat,  diviaalj  aiBga^ 

Down  the  deep-rutted  Tcrdant  lanes 

We  skip  and  scamper,  leap  and  bm^ 
While  oar  rcgoiciBg  aesorta  and  Tona 

The  loscious  streams  of  pleasure  qnafl^ 
Until  at  length  we  make  a  ataad. 

Agree,  and  plant  the  right  foot  fiar, 
And  at  the  instant  of  oomnand. 

Rash  as  young  raoers  throodi  the  air. 
Oh !  joy  of  joys,  what  eqoaia  thisv 

Te  who  run  op  and  down  the  worii^ 
Still  seeking,  b«t  ne'er  findinr  bliai^ 

Who  ever  ha^  on  self  aEehnried ? 
Go,  leave  your  glittar  tmd  joor  eai^ 
Be  rustic,  yontii,  £Gff  hlisa  la  thera. 

The  finger-post  upon  the  road 

Whidi  skirts  tne  common,  is  our  aim ; 
There  neck  to  neck,  as  steeds  Of  blood 

We  come  with  equal  fi&me ; 
Then  throogh  the  prickly  fwie  we  ereep, 

And  start  the  oony  aad  the  hare. 
Which  from  their  grassy  eoverts  k^ 

And  up  the  hill-aide  madH  tear. 
The  blaokbini  in  the  hed^  hard  by 
Is  watching  «a  with  anxiow  eye, 
Eor  weU  he  knows  that  raaoal  Bob 
Thinks  it  no  crime  a  nest  to  rob. 
And  oftentimes  attoog  the  green 
His  little  pilfering  hand  has  seen; 
But  Blaokee,  kt  yo«r  heart  be  gay, 
for  Bob  has  other  joys  to^y. 

Now  from  afar  we  hear  the  ham~- 

The  martial  music  of  our  foe 
In  frmcy  trumpeting.    They  come  f 

Get  your  stinss  snarpened  there  below; 
Bring  up  our  vi&mt  skirmishers — 

Our  men  of  triple  mail  and  mkht. 
See  that  your  poison-bags  are  fofl ; 

Qet  all  things  ready  K>r  the  fight, 
And  let  our  golden  herald  shout 
Our  stem  defiance  round  about. 

Yain  boasters !  e'en  almost  as  vam 

As  man,  whose  tongue  knows  no  control; 
Your  stores  we  have  resolved  to  gain. 

And  what  shall  daunt  the  dauntless  soul  ? 
Down  by  your  nest  a  while  we  leave 

Our  leafy  weapons,  which  anon 
Shall  teach  your  braggart  mouths  to  grieve. 

When  we  have  put  our  armour  on. 
Gauntlets  and  vizors,  though  not  rich. 
Are  rare,  the  mud  of  yonder  ditcL 
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Bat  ere  we  mail,  a  tempting  fiend 

Whispers  that  ditch  is  not  so  wide ; 
And  though  sucoess  yonr  steps  attend. 

You  cannot  take  it  at  a  stride. 
One  moment,  and  across  I  spring, 

And  safely  land,  while  Bob  and  Joe 
Fall  short,  as  if  on  broken  winff. 

And  plunge  into  the  mud  bdow. 
Whence  bj  the  heels  we  pull  them  quick, 
And  scrape  them  with  a  piece  of  sticL 

Well,  never  jet  were  knights  of  old 

In  toumej  suits  so  ready  drest; 
Gome,  let  us  storm  this  roober  hold, 

Disasters  give  brave  spirits  sest. 
And  so  with  these,  for  now  they  seize 

Tlieir  hazel  boughs  with  fiercest  grip. 
And  leaping  down  right  valiant  growu^ 

Their  angry  vip'rous  blows  let  slip. 
The  while  around,  above  their  heads 

Myself  and  Jack  our  branches  swing. 
Lest  as  the  envenomed  danger  spreads. 

Some  warrior  wasp  our  heroes  sting; 
Though  now  and  then  a  twitch  we  fed 
Oursdves,  which  show  we  are  not  steeL 

As  from  the  winnow  husks  ascend. 

Blown  by  continuous  blasts  on  high. 
So  now  detennined  to  defend. 

The  wasps  at  their  invaders  fly. 
With  heads  bent  down,  and  burring  wings. 
They  rush  and  point  their  an^  stings ; 
And  if  our  boasted  courage  fail. 
If  we  to  danger  should  turn  tail. 
Nor  muddy  helm,  or  heels  of  speed, 

Which  are  so  nimble  in  disgrace. 
Nor  Hope,  on  which  great  cowards  feed. 

Can  save  us  from  the  fiery  chase. 
This  is  no  war  of  courtesy. 
But  to  the  death  must  battled  be. 

Therefore,  my  doughty  Bob  and  Joe, 
Spare  not  the  well-directed  blow; 
No  matter  though  the  dust  may  rise, 
And  fill  our  mouths,  nose,  ears  and  eyes ; 
Ear  better  dust  their  portion  be 
Than  heroes  lose  a  victory — 
Far  better  than  the  boys  at  home 
Should  see  us  empty-handed  come. 
Or  that  a  thrashing  oe  in  store 
For  us  if  we  get  stung  all  o'er. 

But  sofdy,— softly,  hearts  of  jgold, 

I  see  your  arms  begin  to  tire; 
Now  Jack,  my  friend,  be  firm  and  bold, 

Make  ready,  'tis  our  turn  to  fire. 
Then,  in  we  rush  amid  the  cloud. 

And  spread  destruction  far  and  nigh. 
And  cast  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

Whirling  above  our  heads  on  high. 
Until  disheartened  by  defeat 
The  foe  into  their  nest  retreat. 
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Tlien  hide  ye  quick,  mj  gaOaiit  fnends. 

And  leave  me  here  the  rest  to  do ; 
For  danger  onr  last  thrust  attends. 

And  needs  be,  let  the  strongest  rue. 
Down  with  jour  heads  amid  the  heath — 

Come  tliere,  no  peeping,  fairly  hide. 
Let  every  head  be  sunk  beneath 

The  verdure  of  that  old  hill-side, 
lis  well,  then  in  my  hand  I  take 
The  stout  and  ready  sharpened  stake ; 
With  one  huge  delve  the  oank  is  riven. 
And  out  the  wasps  rush  up  to  heaven. 
There  as  a  blight  awhile  they  hang. 
Uncertain  where  they  shall  descend; 
The  while  into  the  hollow  oak 
Icreep  and  watch  each  prostrate  friend. 
Who,  well  admonished  midst  the  heath, 
lies  there  extended  still  as  death. 

Oh,  breathless  moment !  if  they  come 

Down  with  their  vengeance  on  those  boys, 
And  rush  with  retributive  ire 

Beneath  their  muddy  corduroys. 
My  Heavens !  how  Bob  will  run  and  cry- 
How  Jack  will  lei^  into  the  skv ; 
And  Joe,  that  brave  heroic  soul. 
How  he  will  roar,  and  stamp,  and  roll, 
And  what  a  thrashing  I  shall  gain. 
Who  led  them  to  suck  wretched  pain. 

I  watch,  when  swift  as  eagles  stoop, 

The  venomed  cloud  bends  down  afar; 
I  hear  amid  the  lanes  a  whoop, 

I  know  those  voices  whose  they  are. 
Our  little  pkymates,  who  have  crept 

Behind  us  and  have  watched  the  fight. 
Are  homeward  now  in  terror  swept, 

And  to  the  viUage  take  their  flight ; 
While  we  victorious  seize  the  comb. 
And,  sharing,  hasten  with  it  home. 

And  would  you  know  its  worth,  so  ask 

The  roach,  the  dace,  inauire  of  all 
Who  in  the  sunny  waters  Dask, 

From  big-mouthed  carp  to  stidling  small. 
And  they  will  tell  you  that  their  love 
Is  comb  of  wasp  aU  things  above. 

And  would  you  do  a  kindly  act, 

Ye  philanthropic,  godlike  men. 
Whose  charity  is  sterling  fact — 

Who  seek  not  praise  from  earthly  pen  ? 
Let  every  little  child  be  led 

From  its  vile  court  and  alley  drear. 
To  wander  sometimes  where  are  spread 

The  scenes  which  I  have  pictured  here; 
Be  sure  though  they  no  nest  may  take. 
They  will  far  oetter  beings  make. 
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BT  T.  F.  GRDISTSD. 

He  comes  to  tell  m»  ef  the  plsyen. — Skakspxakb. 

L — ^William  Fabseit. 

On  opening  the  doors  of  a  new^  exfaibitioQ,  it  is  nsui^  to  o£Per  a  few 
introductoiy  words.  Custom,  therefore — which  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  philosophy — sanctions,  in  this  instance,  a  preliminary  remark.  We 
remember  well  the  pleasure  derived  by  Charles  Lamb — the  quaint,  yet 
loving  Elia — from  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  Theatrical  Gallery  of  the 
late  Charles  Mathews,  at  Highgate ;  the  portraits  in  wfakh,  he  told  us, 
gave  him  such  refreshened  memories,  as  he  looked  upoa  countenances 4ke 
had  so  often  in  dreams  stretched  and  strained  a£lter»  There  hung  the 
players  in  their  single  persons  and  in  grouped  seenes,  justifying  the  pre- 
judices which  we  entertain  for  then.  The  Booths,  the  Quins,  and  the 
Garricks  were  there,  with  the  Gwynnes,  the  ftraeeginfles,  and  the  Old- 
fields.  In  that  matchless  coMection  were  seen  the  features  of  those  who 
had  gladdened  the  theatre  in  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  in  companion- 
ship with  the  luminaries  of  a  later  day.  To  such  a  coUection  we  can,  of 
course,  make  no  possible  pretension..  We  need,  moreover,  the  pen  with 
which  Elia  traced  such  rich  and  racy  embellishments  thereto— the  pen 
that  rests  with  "  gentle-hearted  Charles'*  at  Edmonton.  But  though  de- 
ficient in  the  limner's  art,  we  would  fain  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
Gallery  in  which  may  be  placed  a  few  portraits  of  the  dramatic  celebrities 
of  the  present  century,  embellishing  their  pietores  with  die  '*  recorda- 
tions" of  others  associated  wiA  them  in  the  mimetic  art. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  '^  the  phkyers,"  and  recollections 
of  scenic  impressions  brinfl^  with  them  remembrances  of  hours  of  pleasure, 
which  form  a  mirthfrd  leai  in  our  chronicles.  Even  when  the  impulse  of 
novelty  is  gone,  and  we  are  wearied  with  present  sights,  we  can  run  back 
in  imagination  and  enjoy  those  of  the  iiast.  As  the  uasophisticated  John 
Bull  is  ever  talking  of  die  **  good  old  times,"  so  the  veteran  play-goer 
clings  with  affectionate  regard  to  those  who  delighted  him  in  hb  youth, 
when  the  chosen  actor  received  frx>m  him  a  hero-worship,  and  his  fair 
&vourite  was  offered  a  gracefully-wreathed  incense.  To  those  who  love 
the  player's  art,  gratifying  theme  is  this  retrospect  of  the  drama,  with 
a  renewed  peep  into  some  of  its  old  haunts.  Whilst  indulging,  however, 
in  these  remembrances  of  byfl;one  times,  many  are  apt  to  place  them  in 
too  favourable  a  contrast  with  the  realities  of  the  present.  Hence  we  hear 
much  of  the  drama's  "  palmy"  days,  and  of  iAs  piessat  decline.  Upon 
this  subject  too  much  has  been  siud,  whilst  too  Kttk  has  been  done  to 
revive  the  embers  of  an  art,  which,  whatevw  be  its  dormant  state,  will 
long  retain  its  vitality,  based  as  it  is  vpon  the  inJsstfuctible  principles  of 
human  nature. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  change  have  taken  place  in  things 
theatrical  during  the  last  fifty  years — even  criticism  itself  has  changed 
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ite  toB%  and  ''aetiiif  a  part"  U  oow  «^iiiimrHbf  a  rMr.**  In  «ito 
eariMT  yem  of  the  presmt  coiturj  dw  dmM  llad  ^  dmi  hone  in  lite 
twopoteaidMad'et.  Th»  beareo  of  Old  Droiy  wa»  tlwB  aeadilcd  wiCk 
the  hnghtest  fltars,  and  the  ehoMSt  iowefa  grew  wild  in  the  Garden  whidk 
hmi  084  beloQged  ta  the  abboto  of  Westaitnster.  Oar  tfieatNe  wen 
then  fatwined  hy  the  noUet  and  gentry  of  the  land,  and  the  laflaewce 
of  the  •lage  npoa  the  people  at  hnrgv  was  eonaidefab&e.  Slefathig; 
iaainictiagi  and  rdinedy  it  waa  ike  gieat  nK>raI  teaeher  that  it  ihovdd  m. 
It  figbkoied  tiie  haart  a&d  diverted  the  nmd^  and  by  the  haakhM 
ezeitemeat  of  cbasteaed  mirdiy  awahened  some  of  the  best  eaiotioai  of 
the  fioal,  for  kst  and  elerated  tentiaieDts  have  a  powerful  infloenoe  when 
monraing  a  dnuaatie  fens.  Tradition  hai  handed  down  to  ns  the  n^tf 
of  ChtftidK,  when  asked  by  a  divkie  haw  it  wae  that  tito  aadienee  at  a 
theatie  eould  he  faraagbt  to  weep  at  ianginary  woes,  while  they  appeared 
inniminWr  te  the  eterner  reiditiee  of  leligian,  **  Why,"  said  the  Beetwwt 
"  the  reasen  i»  thii :  ^oa  defivfla  a  truth  ai  if  it  were  a  fctioo ;  ahihit 
we  ddifcf  a  fietioo  as  if  it  were  a  tnith.** 

At  the  tiaie  te  whieh  we  ate  refefring^  the  flMae  tragedy  was  enriehad 
with  the  saited  eaertioM  of  the  two  Reoiblef,  Cooke,  the  Siddeoe^ 
and  the  Jordaoi ;  whilst  the  Muse  of  Comedy  would  excite  oisr  rrnbts 
nerees  m  the  pecsoas  of  half  a  company,  eempmng  Lewii^  Mnnden^ 
Faweetti  lisiea,.  Emery,  SioMnoaa^  te.  To  theee  days  of  Comedj, 
with  their  bnght^  laagfaing  hoors^  ^w  shall  have  oeeasioaally  to  refer  m 
the  progreai  of  eiar  Portrait  Crallery.  The  biography  of  an  actor  is  a 
feeosd  of  faie  ari;  aad  m  emhrihehiag-oar  piotares  with  some  ef  the  lighn 
and  shadows  of  bygone  tinwe,  we  nmy,  perhaps^  awidten  fenaer  assecia- 


tioM  of  pleasasc^  coasweted  with  a  ttaM  when  the  maiquOTade  dbmses  ei 
the  woeld  loohed  new,  aad  we  went  lianswr  down  the  Bsaae  wi^  a  erewd 


of  happy  playmates. 

With  this  exordium  we  uncover  the  &nt  Illustration  in  eur  Gallery, 
a  portrait  of  William  FABBiar,  who  achieved  an  amoant  ef  fame  which 
consummate  skill  in  his  art  only  could  have  brought  him. 

We  aevea  pass  Arougk  Cevent  Garden  uMrket— deagnated  by  Charles 
Laaih^  the '' Ckmleo  of  Ea^aad''--wieho«it  casting  a  i^anee  at  lbs  eh^^ 
of  St.  Paal's^  finFOorod  widk  the  lemaiaa  of  sn  nmny  eounected  with  (^ 
theatre.  "VV^rchefley,  the  <banwtiBt,  for  instance,  is  there,  as  wefl  as  Mrs^ 
Ceneivse,  who  be^aeathed  as  one  or  two  comedies  of  whieh  we  mahe 
octssional  ase;  there,  tooy  Ke  Bkhard  Esteoart,  whom  Steele  praned  in 
the  Speetmior;  the  fecalieuft  Joseph  Hatnes,  distinguished  in  his  day  by 
ihe  pwiix  ef  "  Ceant  f  Wdliam  Havatd,  whose  epitaph  was  pewied  by 
Charndc ;  Dr.  Arae^  ef  whom  we  ars  oeeasionaiiy  remiadefl  by  sons 
stray  mriody ;  old  Biacklin,  the  Nestor  of  the  stage ;  the  incomparable 
Edwin  ;  Ned  Shoter,  of  aiioai  it  was  said  by  Cherchill, 

He  never  cared  a  sin^  pin^ 
Wl^ther  he  left  oat  nonseDse  or  put  m  y 

Gentieana  WtAb^  whose  benevolence  watched  over  the  erphan  davghten 
of  Farquhar;  King,  the  original  Ogleby  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle;  Robert 
Baddeley;  honest  Michael  KeHy ;  with  geod  old  Mr?o  Davenport,  the 
attentwfo  jflftgpse  ta  ever  so  maay  Jmiki9.     Stay,  there  is  eoe  aaae  we 
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have  omitted — a  name  with  which  we  are  at  present  more  immediately 
coDceraed — it  ia  that  of  William  Farren,  who  in  his  day  enjoyed  much  re- 
pute as  a  tragedian,  and  was  long  associated  with  Drory  Lane  and  Corent 
Garden.  Some  considerable  property  was  secured  by  him,  but  at  his 
deathy  in  1795,  his  three  sons— Percy,  George,  and  William — were  Uh 
wards  in  Chancery.  William,  whose  portrait  we  now  commence,  was 
born  in  the  year  1786,  and  has  consequently  reached  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  of  the  Psalmist.  On  the  death  of  his  parent,  he  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  an  M.D.  of  Wolverhampton  (Dr.  Altree),  by  whom 
he  was  sent  for  education  to  Dr.  Barrow,  head  of  the  somewhat  famous 
Soho  Academy.  In  this  establishment  there  long  existed  the  feature  of 
permitting  the  pupils  the  relaxation  of  acting  tragedies  and  comedies,  one 
of  its  old  masters  (Barwis)  not  merely  permitting,  but  urging  and  cor- 
recting such  performances,  confessedly  to  eive  the  scholars  a  free  and 
unembarrassed  manner,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  elocution,  con- 
ceiving the  same  to  be  essential  to  the  display  of  the  sound  erudition 
which  occupied  their  studies.  From  this  school  several  passed  to  the  foot- 
l^ts,  the  number  including  Holman — he  with  the  **  brieht  elittering 
teeth,  and  the  paviours  si^s  in  Romeo'*  (vide  Charles  Lamb)— John 
Fawcett,  and  Listen ;  whilst  Morton,  another  pupil,  furnished  some 
comedies  which  the  stage  gladly  received  and  still  occasionally  exhibits. 

It  was  in  tins  school  that  WiUiam  Farren,  when  a  boy,  felt  the  stirrings 
of  the  actor.  Quitting  the  precincts  of  Soho-square,  ne  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  ^chards,  of  Chaoceiy- 
lane.  From  the  legal  ranks,  however,  many  have  deserted  for  the  camp 
of  Thespisy  W  whom,  in  remote  times,  Melpomene  and  Thalia  were 
jolted  through  the  Athenian  streets  in  a  car,  transformed  in  the  pre- 
sent day — according  to  the  facetious  Mr.  Punch — into  a  carriage  on 
C  springs. 

Nor  young  attorneys  haye  this  rage  withstood. 
But  changed  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for  Uood. 

Tlie  young  hero  of  our  Portrait  Gallery  was  anxious  that  his  name 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  legal-Thespians.  Pondering  over  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone  was  by  no  means  congenial  with  his  youth- 
ful thoughts ;  he  had  become  captive  to  the  allurements  of  the  stage,  and, 
like  his  ntther  before  him,  was  charmed  by  its  Protean  shapes,  its  change- 
ful pageants  of  many-coloured  life.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  hetixd 
the  old  tale  of  the  steep  ascent  of  dramatic  fame,  of  the  poor  Thespian 
being  brought  face  to  nuse  with  want  But  what  was  this  to  his  glow- 
ing imagination  ?  Did  not  the  strolling  player  in  **  Gil  Blas^  soak  his 
diy  crust  in  the  fresh  soring  by  the  roadside,  and  was  not  he  pointed  out 
u  a  perfect  picture  of  human  felicity?  Thus  reasoned  our  old  actor's 
son — ^the  stage  being  to  him  "  a  gaudy  vision  that  floated  still  before 
him** — and  he  determined  upon  connecting  himself  with  the  hiitriomc 
profession,  originally  so  called,  according  to  George  Colman,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  susceptibility  of  its  members  to  the  discordant  sound  known 
as  a  Aiif ,  and  which  is  almost  certain  to  penetrate  the  ear  amid  a  thou- 
sand plaudits. 

In  the  course  i)f  his  dramatic  study,  WiUiam  Farren  had  tiie  adyan- 
tage  of  the  professional  experience  of  his  brother  Pen^,  whose  classical 
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attaininentt  and  gentlemaDly  demeanour  most  be  remembered  by  many. 
Be  bad  early  in  life  embraced  the  stage,  adopting  the  line  of  genteel 
comedy;  after  a  proTincial  practice  of  some  years,  he  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket^  of  which  house  he  was  for  some  time  stage-manager, 
tbot^  seldom  appearing  before  the  cmrtain.  In  1828  he  broame  stage- 
director  at  the  unfortunate  Brunswick,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
upon  the  sudden  destruction  of  that  theatre.  Mr.  Percy  Farren  died 
in  1843. 

Aided  by  the  tact  and  critical  experience  of  his  brother,  the  subject  of 
our  portrait  was  fortunately  spared  the  wearisome  years  passed  by  so 
many  in  their  search  for  histrionic  distinction,  the  barometer  of  whose 
purses  insists  upon  keeping  so  remarkably  low.  In  the  year  1806— half 
a  century  since ! — he  stepped  from  his  comfortable  home  in  the  metro- 
poEs  to  the  boards  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre  (of  which  his  brother  Percy 
was  manager  and  part  proprietor),  his  first  assumption  being  that  of  Zovf- 
gold^  in  **  The  Miser.  Notwithstanding  his  juvenility,  ms  impersona- 
tion of  ayarieious  old  age  was  highly  effective,  and  he  was  greeted  with 
demonstrations  of  unqualified  approbation.  The  favourable  impression 
thus  created  was  materially  increased  upon  his  second  appearance,  when 
lie  sustained  tfie  part  of  Sir  Adam  Contest^  in  the  <*  Wedding  Day.** 
Our  young  actor,  it  will  here  be  seen,  started  for  the  race  in  a  line  of 
acting  to  which  he  consistently  adhered,  and  did  not,  like  so  many  of  his 
l>rethren,  give  his  first  love  to  the  statelier  sister.  Liston  was  one  of 
iheee,  and  eyen  in  later  days  thought  but  little  of  his  efforts  in  comedy, 
considering  himself  to  be  a  misunderstood  tragedian.  Petrarch,  in  like 
manner,  de^sed  his  Italian  verses,  which  everybody  reads,  and  trusted 
to  his  Latb  poems,  which  very  few  can  endure. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  his  professional  career,  William  Farren 
secured  the  reputation  of  being  an  aspirant  of  great  merit.  After  two 
years  spent  at  Plymoudi,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  Dublin,  in 
which  eity  he  obtained  an  engagement  for  the  leading  old  men,  and  at 
OBoe  seemred  the  favour  of  the  Emeralders.  It  was  in  that  same  theatre 
of  Ireland's  capital  that  the  late  Charles  Mathews  served  a  portion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  under  far  less  favourable  auspices.  In  1794  he  was  a 
young  recruit  just  enlisted  in  the  Dublin  company,  and  was  cast  for 
Beauforty  in  ^'  The  Citizen,**  the  part  of  Maria  in  the  same  farce  having 
been  selected  by  Miss  Farren  during  a  brief  engagement.  With  dismay 
the  lady  beheld  the  new  exhibitor  appear  in  the  green-room  in  a  scarlet 
coat  (the  only  one  provided  by  the  theatre  for  the  occasion),  and  that 
coat  made  obviously  for  a  figure  a  head  shorter  than  the  wearer,  with  a 
pair  of  black  satin  unmentionables  scarcely  covering  the  knee.  This  was 
the  unenviable  position  of  Mathews,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  playing  the 
lover  to  an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman.  The  moment  be  appeared 
lie  was  met  by  a  shout  from  the  galleries,  the  wits  of  the  house  plying 
him  with  their  pellets  in  the  shape  of ''  Pat,  don't  breathe  hard,  or  you'll 
puff  him  off  the  stage !" — '<  Oh,  what  a  slice  of  a  man  !  arrah,  where's 
your  other  half  ?"  Far  less  than  this  would  have  driven  many  a  man 
£rom  the  profession ;  but  in  this  instance  privation  was  calmly  endured, 
and  genius  eventually  triumphed. 

The  fortune  of  physicians  was  said  by  Johnson  to  be  so  curiously 
capridous,  ^'that  their  history  would  make  an  excellent  book."    But 
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wliat  18  th«  iorkaoe  of  phy«eiaiif  to  Afti  of  aeton — die  ^ortaDe  of  Mm 
wlu>  take  vean  to  rise  or  to  be  rvined,  to  ikti  of  nee  who  may  do  eitker 


in  a  msmuk  ?  Some  few  may  tread  their  way  as  lightly  aa  CamiHa  Sd 
the  waving  com ;  but  the  many  have  to  tndfge  a  road  lafieiendy  tofl- 
8ome  to  drive  them  back  from  the  pursut  of  their  jonmey.  The  dif- 
Cereoee  in  theee  modes  of  tsansit  is  beantifiilly  ilhMtaited  bj  Tiionaa 
Hood,  in  a  stania  refiBcring  to  the  lose : 

And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair— 
What  wide  rerenes  of  fiate  we  there ! 
Whilst  Msigaiet,  cham'd  by  the  BoMmI  laie, 

In  a  eaiden  of  Gnl  reposes. 
Poor  Pe^KJ  nawks  nosegays  from  street  to  stieei^ 
Tin — ^thuik  of  that  who  find  life  so  sweet — 

She  hates  the  smell  of  roses! 

Prom  this  brief  digression  we  netura  to  the  Dublin  Theatre,  io  iaqnina 
after  William  Farren.  We  find  that  his  time  there  was  most  profitaUy 
employed,  that  he  was  in  high  fiuFOur  with  the  piihlie,  by  whose  fotterine 
smiles  his  position  was  rendered  exceedingly  happy.  Rumovn  of  his 
success  now  travelied,  and  an  offer  of  an  appearanoe  at  the  Haymarket 
was  made  him,  but  declined.  The  Duke  of  Leinster — a  great  eneoaragvr 
of  merit — next  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Drary  Laae 
Committee,  and  under  the  auspices  of  his  grace  a  negoiiatkm  was  entered 
into ;  the  terms,  however^  proposed  by  our  ooraedian  were  rc^yeeted  u 
beinr  too  exorfaitaDt.  About  this  time  a  series  of  distmbaoees  took  place 
in  the  Dublin  Theatre — known  as  the  **  Dog  Row" — arising  from  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  the  non-a|^pearauoe  of  an  inteteiting  feor- 
footed  performer.  A  demaad  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  maaage* 
ment  of  the  theatre  into  other  hands ;  this  was  complied  with,  and  Mr. 
Farren  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  acting-manager,  with  the  fiiU  eon- 
sent  of  the  proprietors  and  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  poblie.  The  Dmj 
Lane  Conmiittee,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  surosier,  began  to  enspeet 
that  thev  had  undervalued  the  talents  of  our  artiste,  and  eftwad  tha 
terms  wnich  they  had  previously  rejected.  He  had,  however,  pledged 
himself  to  his  liberal  patrons  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  m  his  tm 
beeame  the  refiiser  of  the  metropolitan  offer.  Being  in  Loadoo  in  the 
autumn  of  1817,  he  was  intn>duoed  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Corent  Garden 
Theatre— 4o  whom  he  had  previously  been  reoommeaded  by  John 
Kemble— when  an  engagement  was  entered  into  at  15/.  per  week.  He 
continued,  however,  with  his  warm-hearted  irieods  until  the  10th  of 
AuRust,  1818,  when  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Ogtebif^  being  patronised  on  the  occasion  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who 
accompanied  his  fiunily  and  the  Countess  Talbot  to  the  dieatre. 

On  the  10th  day  of  September  following,  Mr.  Farren  first  appeared 
upon  the  Covent  Garden  boards,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle^  in  the  *'  oehool 
lor  ScandaL"  This  comedy — which  has  every  chance  of  enduring  to  the 
and  of  theatrical  time— was  admirably  played  upon  the  occasion.  Yonng 
and  Charles  Keiuble  were  the  two  Surfaces^  supported  by  Terry,  Liston, 
Blanehard,  and  Simmons,  with  Miss  Brunton  (Birs.  Yates),  Mrs.  Gihbs, 
and  Miss  Foote.  The  great  feature  of  the  night,  however,  was  the  new 
candidate  for  metropolitan  honours,  and  of  surpassing  exeellenoe  was  his 
impersonation  of  Sir  Peter^  than  whieh  modem  acting  has  rardiy  exhi- 
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yk&i  80  iuhed  a  fMotwv.  Th&n  was  the  intonoation  of  MlaMntiott  im 
tike  OBTfOT  of  hu  wife,  the  seif-iatbfied  cfaackle  wlwa  ke  doaiod  her  his 
own  ;  aod  tben,  with  what  a  helpless  maaaer  did  he  f<^ow  her  ttope,  as 
if  by  some  magnetic  influence.  Finally,  what  a  contiast  was  ahown  bo- 
tween  the  exabemioe  of  joy  in  antioipotiiig  the  deteotioa  of  Jmeph's 
little  miUMr,  and  the  horror  of  the  rarpiiie  wUdi  followed  the  Miog 

ofthoMMODl 

Ha  laooeis  of  Mr.  Farren  was  equal  to  his  most  tangoino  ezpeota* 
tioaa.  Reoerred  widi  universal  ooaamendatioay  he  steppsd  at  onee  into 
tka  good  graces  of  the  towa,  and  erer  ktfit  an  the  tide  of  popalaritj. 
Ij0rd  OglAy  was  his  seoond  charaoter,  and  this  part  was  rollowed  by 
Sir  BoBt^  Cmutami  and  S%r  Anikomf  Abmhtite.  The  iiapwssidn 
CTOitfed  by  bis  &!Bt  assumption  was  now  oonfinned,  and  his  repotation 
was  established.  For  ten  yean  he  ooattnued  at  CoToat  Qawba,  his 
sanuner  seasons  being  geneiaDy  passed  at  the  Haymarket. 

A»ong  the  aiany  pieces  produced  at  the  latter  house — to  the  iuoesw 
of  which  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fanen  contributed — we  may  mention  **  Faid 
Piy,"  hroaght  forward  in  September,  1825,  and  which  became  a  perfect 
pansinfi  When  origiDaliy  produced,  the  inquisitive  hero  was  nla^'od 
by  Liston,  C0hnd  Hardy  by  Farron,  fFMertan  by  Pope,  Harry 
Statdey  by  Mrs.  Waylett,  Mrs.  Subtle  by  Mrs.  Glorer,  and  iPftis^e 
hy  Madaaie  Vestris.  Time^  the  great  innovator,  has  been  busy  in  the 
ioterfouaug  years,  for  every  name  here  given — with  the  solitary  onosp* 
tion  of  him  whose  portrait  we  are  sketching — ^has  disappeared  mm  the 
ph^biUaf  lifo! 

So  liides  the  nirtk  of  f onoer  ye 


Covent  Gavdeo,  in  1828,  effected  some  changes  in  its  management, 
when  Mr.  Farren  seceded  from  the  establishment,  traaeforrhig  his  ser^ 
vioes  to  Drury  Lane,  at  which  house  he  first  appeared  on  the  16th  of 
Oetober«  as  Sir  Feter  Teazk.  One  of  his  earliest  original  characters  in 
his  new  home  was  a  BMSt  characteristic  and  effective  one,  that  of  Chmrlm 
ike  Tmeiftky  in  Plancb^'s  drama  of  that  name,  which  enjoyed  a  nm  of 
fifty  nights.  At  this  period  of  his  career,  the  subject  of  onr  sketch  dived 
once  more  into  the  mysteries  of  his  old  calling — the  law.  For  the 
desertion  of  bis  colours,  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  entered  an 
action  against  him,  but  in  the  nrst  instance  were  nonsuited;  a  second 
trial,  however,  realised  the  '*  glorious  uncertainty,"  and  the  proprietors 
were  awarded  the^m  of  victory.  Farren's  first  appearance  after  these 
prooeedingB  was  at  the  Haymarket,  in  June,  1829,  in  the  oharacter  of 
Sir  Simon  Siacky  m  *'  Spring  and  Autumn.''  He  was  raceived  wi^ 
marked  enthosiasm,  and  hit  first  words — *'  T  am  perplexed  with  love  and 
law,"  aad  *^  under  existing  ctreumstaaces  lawyers  must  be  voted  as 
hons^ — were  recognised  as  palpable  hits. 

Thongh  defeated  by  his  old  friends  at  the  Garden,  Mr.  Farren  con- 
tiaued  at  the  rival  establishment,  passing  the  vacation,  aa  usual,  at  the 
Haymarket.  At  this  summer  retreat,  in  August,  1832,  KnowWa  play 
of  **  The  Hoadibaok  "  was  brought  forward,  our  clever  artiste  being  the 
reprasentntive  cf  MaHer  WalUry  Edmund  Eean  having  declined  the 
offer  of  fifty  pounds  per  night  for  tw^ve  performanoes.  Mr.  Farren  was 
originally  intended  for  this  character  when  the  piece  was  first  offsred  to 
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Drtifj  Lane.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  delay  in  its  prodoetioD, 
the  play  was  transferred  to  Covent  Garden,  when  the  talented  aotbor 
faimseU^  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  stepped  before  the  public  as  the 
original  representative  of  the  part. 

Mention  of  Edmund  Kean  reminds  us  that  we  encountered  William 
Farren  at  the  funeral  of  that  tragedian,  on  a  bright  and  glowing  day  in 
the  May  of  1833.  Richmond  had  received  some  thousands  of  visitors,  and 
real  mourners  were  in  that  crowded  but  silent  throng.  Motiey  had  thrown 
aside  his  cap  and  bells,  and  the  '*  merrie  rogue  "  exhibited  a  hee  painted 
with  sorrow.  At  the  g^ve  of  the  erring  genius  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  on  all.  It  was  seen  in  the  bronsed  face  of  Sheridan 
Knowles ;  nor  was  it  less  vbible  in  the  countenance  of  Macready,  Farren, 
Braham,  Harley,  Ducrow,  and  others  who  stood  around.  After  the  inter- 
ment»  an  anthem  was  given  in  the  church,  and  so  crowded  was  the  edifice 
that  egress  therefrom  was  effected  with  difiBculty.  A  comedian,  who  had 
been  fdmost  lifted  from  his  feet  by  the  pressure,  ultimately  reached  the 
church  door.  Having-  recovered  his  breath,  which  had  been  nearly 
stt^nded  in  the  efibrt,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  And  so  this  is  the  last  we  shall 
ever  see  of  Ned  Kean.  Poor  fellow  I"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  brush* 
ing  off  a  tear  which  was  seen  trickling  down  his  cheek,  *'  he  has  drawn  a 
fuU  house,  though,  to  the  last!" 

At  the  Haymarket,  new  wreaths  were  constantly  being  won  by  Mr. 
Farren,  in  those  little  home  comedies  at  that  time  peculiar  to  this  nouse. 
In  Buckstone's  **  Uncle  John,"  for  instance,  he  made  a  great  hit,  ediibit* 
ing  every  point  that  a  ludicrous  imagination  could  picture  of  a  gentleman 
of  sixty,  everlastingly  proclaiming  his  juvenility  of  constitution.  NickoUu 
Flam  and  Uncle  Poozle  were  at  this  time  (1833)  added  to  his  repertoire ; 
whilst  a  new  feather  was  added  to  his  plume  by  his  performance  oiltem^ 
in  *^  The  Steward,"  in  which  character  the  discovery  of  his  hoarded  tnmr 
chery  drew  forth  touches  of  acting  which  Edmund  Kean  might  have 
envied.  In  1838  Mr.  Farren  succeeded  Listen  at  the  Olympic,  having 
enrolled  himself  under  the  clever  generalship  of  Madame  Vestris. 

The  suUect  of  our  portrait  was  now  enthroned  among  the  sovereigiis 
of  his  protession,  and  by  his  subject  playgoers  was  deemed  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  lions  tread  not  Afric's  coasts, 
As  those  prolific  London  boasts. 

In  his  kingly  state  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  own  laws  with  mana^^ers, 
and  many  were  the  curious  whispers  heard  of  terms  required,  of  provisoes 
introduced  into  articles  of  agreement.  In  one  item,  however,  he  was 
probably  outdone  by  Fanny  Elssler,  when  negotiating  with  an  American 
manager  for  an  engiM;ement  The  fair  star  of  the  ballet  required  five 
hundred  dollars  a  night  The  manager  said,  "  No,  I  will  give  you  half 
the  house  and  a  place  in  heaven.*'  **  I  can't  take  him,"  said  the  graoeftd 
Fanny ;  **  I  cannot  take  less  dan  five  hundred  dollars  and  a  seat  in  de 
oder  place." 

From  the  Olympic,  Mr.  Farren  went  with  Madame  Vestris  to  his  old 
quarters,  Covent  Garden.  Here  he  played  Sir  Peter  to  the  Lady  Teazle 
oi  the  fair  lessee,  Peachem  to  her  Lucy  LockUy  &c  '<  The  Rivals  "  was 
likewise  brought  forward,  the  characters  being  dressed  by  Madame  ac- 
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cording  to  the  stmndard  that  prevailed  in  the  year  1774,  and  nothing 
could  be  m<we  perfect  to  the  nattem.  Farren  was,  of  couiae,  the  tetty 
Sir  AfUhimy,  and  the  Vestris  herself  was  Lydia  Languish. 

Mr.  Farren  next  formed  a  durable  connexion  with  Webster  at  the  Hay- 
market,  where  he  appeared  in  many  of  the  sterling  English  comedies, 
supported  by  his  old  ally  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  Strickland,  and  other 
favourites,  when  some  of  the  spirit  of  an  eariier  day  seemed  revived,  so 
refireshing  were  the  viands  presented.  At  this  house,  in  November,  1843, 
our  favoured  comedian  played  the  centenarian  in  Mark  Lemon's  interest- 
ing piece  of  **  Old  Parr,''  in  which  he  exhibited  the  highest  possible  excel- 
lence in  his  portraiture  of  senility.  The  attraction,  however,  with  which 
be  invested  the  piece  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  being  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  paralysis  during  one  of  the  performances.  As  subsequently 
described  by  himself,  a  chilliness  came  over  the  region  of  his  heart,  when 
hia  limbs  gradually  deadened  and  refused  to  perform  their  wonted  office ; 
a  ^mness  next  came  over  his  vision,  when  all  around  him  became  con- 
fused and  obsenre.  He  was  observed  by  those  near  him  to  sink  into  a 
chair  with  an  uneommon  degree  of  tremor ;  the  cause  was  immediately 
apparent,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  the  loudly-expressed  sympathy  of 
the  entire  house.  Being  promptly  conveyed  to  his  dressing-room,  mecucal 
aid  was  obtained,  and  he  was  enaUed  to  be  removed  to  his  residence  at 
firomptofi. 

The  distressing  effects  of  thb  cakmity  happily  yidded  to  judidous 
treatment,  and  Mr.  Farren  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Brighton,  where  he 
sojourned  for  a  few  months,  deriving  considerable  advantage  from  its 
bi«oing  atmosphere.  In  May,  1844,  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  re- 
some  his  profeenonal  duties,  when  the  stage  exchanged  its  forebodings 
for  sincere  satisfection,  and  right  heartily  welcomed  back  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments.  Sir  Peier  Teazle  was  the  selected  character,  and  we  need 
not  say  that  his  restoration  gfave  unqualified  satisfection  to  the  public, 
who  received  their  long-tried  fevonrite  with  great  enthusiasm.  After  his 
return,  Mr.  Farren,  in  addition  to  several  original  characters,  played  Sir 
Frmmde  Gripe^  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  revived  comedy  of  the  "  Busy  Body,** 
lu  which  Madame  Vestris  played  Miranda^  and  Cnarles  Mathews  Mar* 
plot.  In  1846,  Charlotte  Cushman  startled  the  town  by  her  impassioned 
portraiture  of  Meg  MerrUieSy  in  *'  Guy  Mannering ;"  whdst  the  effect  pro- 
duced fay  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  in  die  part  of  the  Dominie,  like- 
wise was  **  prodigious !" 

In  1849  Mr.  Farren  became  the  lessee  of  the  little  bandbox  of  a  theatre 
known  as  the  Strand,  where,  again,  with  Mrs.  Glover,  he  appeared  in 
several  fine  old  comedies,  avoiding  a  pleasure  as  refined  as  it  was  grad- 
ing. In  the  year  1851 — when  the  world  was  hastening  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Glass  in  Hyde  Pai^ 

A  rare  pavilion— such  as  man 
Saw  never  since  mankind  began — 

the  subject  of  our  portnut  was  the  lessee  of  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
Though  frequently  appearing  before  the  public,  the  effect  of  his  paralytic 
seisure  was  painfully  apparent.  *^  The  strongest  eagle  will  weary  on  the 
wing,"  and  he  of  whom  we  write  vras  now  seen  with  step  insecure  and 
utterance  indistinct,  realising  the  position  described  by  3latthew  Prior : 
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The  man  in  rraver  tnnic  known 
(Thong^  his  last  part  bug  since  was  done) 

Stul  on  the  stage  desires  to  tarry ; 
And  he  who  played  the  harlequin. 
After  the  jest,  still  leads  the  soene, 

Unwuling  to  retire  though  weary. 

Bui  though  his  wish  to  act  surriyed  his  physical  ca|>ability,  and  he  failed 
to  withdraw  whilst  yet  his  FOice  bad  power,  there  was  occasionally  seen 
some  flash  of  the  M  fire,  which  brought  back  memories  of  rich  artistic 
excellence.  Mr.  Farren's  latest  performanees  were  grren  at  the  Olympic, 
whwe  his  career  Tirtoally  closed,  though  two  years  elapsed  before  it  for* 
maUy  terminated. 

llhe  fiEwewell  performance  c^  Mr«  Farren  was  annomooed  £Dr  Monday, 
the  IGth  of  Jnly,  1855,  at  the  Haymaricet  Theatre,  which  was  crowded 
on  the  occasion  by  an  audience  loud  in  its  grateful  enthusiasm,  and 
anxious  to  do  honour  to  an  artist  irom  whom  it  had  derived  so  much 
ladonal  enjoyment  The  programme  of  the  evening  was  a  miscellaneous 
one,  framed  to  bring  within  its  limits  as  great  an  array  as  possible  of 
histrionic  talent;  and,  as  a  parting  tribute  of  respect,  artistes  from  several 
establishments  volunteered  their  services.  Mr.  Farren  himself  appeared 
in  a  fragment— the  toilet  sceoe  of  Lord  Ogleln/^  in  the  "  Clandestine 
Marriage" — and  on  his  entrance  was  received  with  every  demonstratioa 
which  a  delighted  audience  could  possibly  make.  At  the  dosittg  of  the 
act  a  brief  pause  ensued,  when  the  curtain  was  again  raised,  and  exhibited 
the  retiring  Bftvourite,  surroimded  by  a  host  of  professional  friends.  Helen 
Faucit  was  there,  paying  to  him  graceful  attention  ;  whilst  the  veteran 
Harley,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  flung  his  arms  around  the  neck  oi 
bis  departiiig  brother.  The  audience  were  not  silent  during  this  impres* 
rive  leave-taking.  Every  means  that  could  be  devised  were  seised  ufMO 
to  give  zest  to  this  &rewell  token.  Voice  and  hand  tried  their  relative 
powers  of  sound,  and  hat  and  handkerchief  were  energetically  waved.  The 
risii^  of  a  house,  followed  by  a  scene  like  this,  is  an  event,  the  remem* 
brance  of  which  the  longest  life  can  scarcely  efi^.  Upon  the  occaaioa  in 
question,  the  eurtain  was  raised  a  second  time  in  obedience  to  a  general 
wish,  and  the  soene  in  part  r^eated,  when  the  last  look  was  tucen  of 
'Wmiam  Farrcn  as  an  actor. 

In  preparing  the  colours  for  this  portrait,  and  in  refreshing  our  meraorv 
with  some  of  the  details  essential  to  its  true  features,  we  have  been  mucn 
impressed  with  the  great  loss  the  stage  has  sustained  since  William 
Fanen  first  stepped  upon  the  metropolitan  boards.  Less  than  forty  years 
have  eknsed,  and  yet  how  often  has  the  tinkling  bell  of  the  prompter 
been  excoianged  for  one  of  a  more  solemn  sound  !  Here  b  a  list  of  fift^, 
who  in  their  day  well  maintained  the  *'  cunning  o'  the  scene,"  but  who^  m 
the  space  mentioned,  have  been  swept  from  the  stage  of  life  :  John  Ban- 
mster,  Mathews,  Liston,  Munden,  Blanchard,  John  and  Stephen  Kemble, 
Charles  Kemble  and  the  Siddons,  Rean,  Toung,  Elliston,  Emery,  Faw- 
cett,  Wroughton,  Wewitser,  Gattie,  Braham,  Indedon,  Jones,  Knight, 
Power  and  Ekon  (buried  in  the  waves),  John  Johnstone,  Henry  Jobnrton, 
Simmon^  Quick,  Dowtoo,  Samuel  Russell,  Wrench,  Waide,  Egerton, 
Terry,  Yates,  Oxberry,  Strickland,  and  John  Reeve;  whilst  from  the  fairer 
ranks  have  been  taken  Catalani  and  Sontag,  Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Orger, 
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Mrs.  Hadowe,  Mn.  DavMipoft,  Mis.  FkswiUkm,  Mfg.  Waner,  Mn. 
LbUB,  Ifn.  Edwin,  Mn.  Btftlay,  Mn.  Glorer,  and  tlie  Vestrif.  Thk 
list  amid  be  eaomdenhlj  extended,  bnt  is  sufficient  to  esfaibit  the  Uight 
th«t  hM  £dkB  upon  the  dramatic  bloom.  From  this  sad  reoord  of  tbe 
final  exit  of  so  many  *<  who  erst  had  wiled  a  tedious  hour,"  we  turn  to  iim 
eiMMidfratinfi  of  tlie  merito  of  WilHsfi  Farren,  whose  fifaenen  we  have 
attfinpted  io  dgaw. 

It  Lw  ben  eonfidentljr  awerfted  by  boom  wnten  Aat  acting  has  gra- 
JMlhr  derfined  from  the  tiiM  of  Shakspeare.  Burbage,  Lowin,  Ta^te, 
aad  ¥wn|iB,  ase  said  to  have  as  mock  surpassed  Hart,  Lacy,  Moten, 
fiharteralj  and  Cim,  wlio  succeeded,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  did  Betterten, 
Booth,  aiid  the  actors  of  their  time.  Q^*n,  si^  these  oritios,  was  as 
ialeriar  to  Booth,  as  Kemble  was  to  Qom.  Macklin  himself  said  that 
Ganiok,  in  Sir  Barry  WHdmr^  was  not  equal  to  WHks;  whilst  Foots 
aaiauiaed  that  MaoUin's  LmstgM  was  not  comparable  to  Shutsr^s. 
Mn.  Siddons,  even,  was  deemed  by  veteran  playgoera  as  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  Mrs.  Yates.  These  traditions  of  vanished  perfections,  however, 
noat  be  reoei^Ned  with  caution.  Without  subscribing  to  the  doctrine, 
Ifcciap  is  evsffy  season  to  suppose  that  the  early  acton  were  deservedly 
cshihrated.  Good  writing  demands  good  acting,  and  where  are  we  to 
look  fior  such  powerful  and  oiiginal  d^neation  of  character  as  in  the 
«6fks  of  Shakspeare,  Massinger,  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Chapman?  We 
hate  proof,  moreover,  in  some  passages  in  *'  Hamlet,"  that  some  of  onr 
•fldly  acton  evinced  a  surprising  decree  of  talent  The  theatre  itself  at 
that  tine  was  favoured  with  no  external  splendour,  and  die  want  of 
attradioB  of  an  accessory  nature  may  have  rendered  greater  care  neces- 
sary in  the  essentials.  When  Shakspeare  burst  upon  the  town  in  the 
full  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  genius,  the  upholsterer  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  decoration  of  the  scene.  In  those  days  of  the  unadorned 
drama,  the  naked  room  of  the  theatre  had  rough  blankets  hung  for  cur- 
tains, and  yet  that  room  became  **  a  field  for  monarchs."  Probably, 
then,  of  the  actors  it  may  be  said,  there  were  *'  giants  in  the  land."  As 
the  fta^ge,  bowever,  is  a  mirror  of  the  times,  it  roust  partake  of  imper- 
fections as  wefl  as  merits,  aud  styles  of  acting,  as  well  as  plays  themselves, 
go  out  oi  date. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  5tr  Peter  Teazle  and  Lord  Oglehy 
liad  no  adequate  representative  but  King.  According,  however,  to  pre- 
sent notions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  see  those  characters  as 
they  have  been  presented  to  us  by  William  Farren,  wbo  may  be  termed 
a  lefic  of  bygone  times.  Last  of  the  sterling  old  school  of  actors,  our 
artiste  realised  every  notion  the  present  generation  could  form  of  some 
of  the  most  emment  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  course  of  his  successful 
career,  be  received  the  highest  honours  awarded  to  his  art,  and  was  long 
liailed  as  one  of  the  most  finished  actors  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
English  stage.  From  his  professional  youth  up  to  bis  ripened  celebrity 
lie  was  devoted  to  the  impersonation  of  old  age,  and  with  singular  fidelity 
exhibited  the  peculiar  traits  of  senility.  In  this  branch  of  his  art  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  great  excellence  in  illustrating  the  venerable  imbe- 
cilities of  UncJe  Foozle,  beyond  which,  however,  he  tottered  in  his  por- 
traitore  of  Old  Parr.  With  a  sensible  oonception  of  his  anthor,  he  was 
almost  invariably  correct  in  his  impersonations,  with  a  manner  qniet  bnt 
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energetic*  Disregarding  the  conventionalities  of  the  etage^  many  of  his 
delineations  were  models  of  English  acting;  and  if  he  sometiines  Mi 
short  of  this  excellence,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  set  up  too  high  a 
standard  in  many  of  his  own  achievements^  to  leave  us  always  satufied 
with  what  he  did. 

Although  adhering  to  one  department,  William  Farren  exluhited 
therein  an  amount  of  versatility^  his  characters  heing  mariced  by  strong 
individuality,  as  well  as  hy  vigour  and  artistic  efiect  With  an  infinite 
variety  of  manner,  and  a  **  male  up"  not  to  be  surpassed,  into  his  varioos 
enactions  was  thrown  a  due  discrimination  of  shades,  with  minute  and 
delicate  touches.  He  was  not  an  actor  of  impulse,  and  his  manner  at 
times  appeared  hard  and  hb  tones  unvaried.  You  missed  in  his  assump- 
tions the  geniality  which  is  said  to  have  distinguished  his  predeceasor 
King,  as  well  as  the  pathos  and  spontaneity  of  Dowton,  and  the  broad 
humour  of  Munden ;  ^ut  he  had  wonderful  art,  and  though  deficient  in 
the  mellowness  claimed  hy  others,  hb  rivals  could  never  **  lurch  hb  brow 
o'  the  garland.*' 

Our  veteran  artiste  b  now  enjoying  in  his  retirement  the  fame  due  to 
a  most  consummate  actor,  in  whose  peculiar  line  no  equal  has  appeared. 
Familiar  with  the  old  mystery  of  the  art,  he  infused  mto  a  host  of  <dia- 
raoters  the  reality  of  life  and  feeling,  and  has  left  many  of  them  without 
a  representative.  Some  writers,  we  have  remarked,  maintain  that  acting 
has  gradually  declined.  The  same  theory  will  probably  be  urged  a  cen* 
tury  hence,  when  some  Uncle  Foosle  or  Grandfather  Whitehead  will 
sign  over  the  degeneracy  of  acting,  voting  the  then  popular  comedian  as 
far  inferior  to  tJie  Wilham  Farren  whose  portrait  we  now  place  in  our 
new  Gallery. 


SHAKSPEAREANA:  COLLIER  AND  COLERIDGE.* 

Thib  volume  contains  a  plurality  of  good  things,  such  as  the  sceptical 
have  declared  too  good  to  be  true.  Mr.  Collier  has  hb  personal  and  pro* 
fessional  mblikers,  dbtrusters,  or  what  not ;  and  on  their  showing*  the 
contents  of  the  present  work,  already  for  the  most  part  nubtished  in 
"  Notes  and  Queries,**  are  not  worUiy  of  all  acceptation.  We  will  not 
debate  anew  the  vexed  question  of  the  folio  of  1632,  the  collected  ^' Notes 
and  Emendations"  of  which  are  appended  to  thb  volume  in  one  oolumn, 
while,  by  a  very  convenient  and  judicious  arrangement,  the  old  readings^ 
of  the  iexius  reeeptus  are  placed  in  the  opposite  column ;  so  that  a  com- 
parison may  be  made  in  an  instant,  as  the  editor  remarks,  as  to  the  parti- 
cular letters,  syllables,  words,  or  lines,  in  which  changes  have  been  intro- 
dueed ;  though  it  would  be  doing  those  changes  obvious  injustice,  he 
reasonably  enough  reminds  us,  if  they  were  to  be  considered  and  derided 

*  Seven  Lectures  on  Shmkespeare  and  MUton.  By  the  late  S.  T.  Colerid|^  A 
List  of  all  the  Emendations  in  Bfr.  Collier's  Folio,  1633;  and  an  Introductory 
Pretoe  hy  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall    1856. 
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vpon,  witfaont  lefi^renoe  to  the  context  of  neariy  every  passage  to  which  m 
^  note  or  emendation"  applies.  The  other,  and  more  novel  ayrOityofuPoWf 
SoKBung  the  veritable  jMeee  <ie  risittanee,  die  first  course  at  Mr.  Collier's 
well-thronged  board,  consists  of  Seven  out  of  Twelve  of  Coleridge's 
Lectores  on  the  Principles  of  Poetry,  in  the  winter  of  1811-12*--or  so 
much  of  them  as  the  editor's  short-hand  notes,  only  very  recently  disco- 
vered, or  rather  recovered,  enable  him  to  re^present  A  sorry  return 
Mr.  Colher  has  met  with,  in  some  quarters,  where  he  has  been  roundly 
eliarged  i«lth  all  that  can  be  implicitly  implied  or  explicitly  expressed  in 
the  phrase  ''  Literary  Cookery!' — ^insomudi  that  he  felt  nimself  called 
iqMm  to  vindicate  his  character  and  claims  in  a  court  of  justice.  For 
onr  part,  we  will  merely  observe  that,  with  all  due  (and  very  sincere) 
lespeet  ibr  Mr.  Collier's  critical  powers,  we  whoUy  mistake  the  man  if  he 
is  eapable,  proprio  marte^  of  inditing  critidsms  of  the  quality  of  those 
now  before  us,  and  so  nearly  akin  in  uieir  scope,  spirit,  and  substance,  to 
say  nothing  of  expression,  to  Coleridge's  "  own  particular."  We  see  no 
reason  to  mistrust  Mr.  Collier's  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  way  in  which, 
and  the  pJaee  where,  and  the  time  when,  he  took  these  notes.  The  gift 
til  a  boon,  and  we  are  too  glad  of  it  to  grumble  at  certain  '^  accidentals'' 
that  are  conditional  to,  or  contingent  upon,  its  "  essential"  value.  The 
gili-horse  may  not  be  a  steed  of  point  oevice  trappings,  or  indeed  abso* 
nitely  sound  in  wind  and  limb;  we  care  not  to  look  the  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,  too  ck)sely  and  ungraciously,  but  welcome  him  for  what  his  donor 
represents  him  to  be,  very  much  mistaken  if  that  is  anything  like  mu* 
wyroscntation,  perverse  or  prepense. 

Milton  is  Mily  nominally  concerned  in  these  recovered  reliques ;  it  is 
Shakspeare  who  monopolises  the  seven  lectures — Shakspeare's  diction, 
his  imagery,  his  mastery  of  the  passions,  his  judgment  in  dramatic  ood- 
struction — ^tiie  merits  and  defects  common  to  him  with  his  contemporaries^ 
and  the  retiduHtn^  over  and  above,  peculiar  to  his  own  genius.  The  reader 
wiU  feel  lumself  at  home  with  Coleridge— only  reminded  now  and  then 

*  This  course  of  lectures  it  is  to  which  Byron  makes  repeated  allnsicms,  in  his 
most  approved  style  of  contempt,  in  his  correspondence  at  the  time  in  question. 
Thus  to  Mr.  Harness  he  writes  (1^.  6,  1811):  **  Coleridge  is  lecturing.  '  Many 
an  old  fimi,'  said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer,  *  but  such  as  this,  never.'" 
And  again,  two  days  later:  "Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against  CampbeD. 
Sogers  was  present,  and  iVom  him  I  derive  the  information.  Wo  are  going  to 
make  a  party  to  hear  this  Manich»an  of  poesy."  The  tame  day  (Dec.  8)  the  noble 
terd  tells  Mr.  Hodgson:  **  Coleridge  has  attacked  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  all 
other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr.  Rogers  was  present,  and  heard  himself  indirectly 
rowedhj  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a  party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry  ^ 
this  reformed  schisnmtic ;  and  were  I  one  of  these  poetical  luminaries,  or  of  sutf- 
dent  consequence  to  be  noticed  by  the  man  of  lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him 
without  an  answer.  For  vou  know, '  an  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he 
shall  never  keep  a  clean  doublet'  Campbell  will  be  desperately  annoved,**  Ac. 
And  once  more  to  Mr.  Harness,  a  week  later :  "  To-morrow  I  dine  with  Rogers, 
and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of  rage  at  present."  Bat  we  get  no  etc 
p09t/aeio  report  firom  his  lordship  touching  the  lecturer— no  intimation  even 
whether  the  dinner  and  its  proposed  sequent  ever  came  off;  perhaps  the  dinner 
had  another  kind  of  sequent  altogether,  so  that  Mr.  Rogers's  cellar  presmted  post- 
prandial charms  of  a  kind  to  postpone  S.  T.  C's  preteosions  $me  die.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that,  of  the  audience  with  whom  8.  T.  C.  was  then  "a  kmd  of  rage," 
tiiere  might  be  found  one  **  chiel'  amang  'em,  taking  notes"  in  short-hand — **  and 
fiuth!  hell  prent  'em:"  though  faith !  he's  taken  his  time  about  it— even  forty 
years  and  upwards* 
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of  a  medium^  id  the  pcrton  of  our  Tvtonm  sttnogwyiiti  wkile  < 
his  oneular  d«lbrctafiieet  or  thi*  and  that  Shdbpiwr<iin  alfoks  of  phHow)- 
phj,  poetry,  or  mdiTidusl  character — ov  theptjehologj  <rf  Rohko^*  )&mf 
and  tne  charm  of  Miraiida'i  innoeeace,  and  ike  eontraft  between  Ariei 
and  CaKboDy  and  the  artfiiMjr  dereloped  portniitanj  of  Bofinghroke,  wmi 
the  ^  raeaniiiff"  of  Hamlet.  In  fine,  or  at  i^JInk,  dieiea^^s  dtimate 
hnprMsion  wm  be,  if  impreesionaUe  after  our  sort,  one  of  remt  that 
there  should  be  no  more  than  theve  it  ef  the  Seven  Lectures,  aoid  none  of 
Ae  other  Five.  * 

Prefixed  to  the  Lectures  are  certain  notes,  also  taken  at  the  time,  iii 
short-band,  of  Coleridge's  TaUe-tuNc,  whether  at  Charles  Lamb^s,  or  the 
house  of  Mr.  Crier's  £EU;her,  or  ^se  whore  in  ^  coorae  of  whidi  the 
^  rapt  one  of  the  god-like  forehead"  diseoursee,  not  periiaps  in  his  highest 
and  most  approved  mood  or  mode,  yet  eharaetenstieally,  on  matters 
diverse  but  congenial  all — the  real  character  of  Fabtaff,  the  ehvonology 
of  Shakspeare's  playsy  his  share  in  ik»  ^^Twe  NoUe  Kiunuen,"  we 
merits  and  demerits  of  Beaoaeot  and  Fleteher,  the  poetry  of  Soudiey 
and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  philesophy  of  Religion,  the  symhoKsm  it 
Triads  (an  extravagant  pieee  of  ibuiidatioQleeB  phantasy^  Chapman^s 
Homer,  Harrington's  Ariosto^  Fairfax's  Tasso^  CampbeU's  poems  in 
general,  and  his  own  Christabel  in  particular.  We  have  also^  interspersed 
with  these  colloquial  memeraada,  bow  a  parenAetical  stanmer  Iran 
Lamb,  and  bow  a  cynical  growl  from  Haaiitt ;  to  winch  are  added  a  few 
leeolleetions  of  the  editor^s  <*  cracks"  with  Wordsworth,  and  a  letterfron 
that  great  poet,  beggiug  Mr.  CoUier  to  second,  as  best  he  might,  Cole- 
ridge's plan  of  another  course  of  Lectmfes  in  1818 — followed  by  anodier 
tO'  the  same  effiM^t,  though  nat  m  the  sane  style,  from  Charies  Lamh^ 
faamoTously  dated  from  *^The  Qardes  of  England,"— Lamb  havisg  just 
removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  cotMr  ef  B<m-fltreet  and  Ruasell-^reei^ 
Covent  Garden.  A  diiid  letter,  on  the  same  subjeet,  is  fron  Coleridge 
himself^  and  will  be  read  with  paiaM  interest 

Mr.  Collier  alludes,  in  his  pre£Eice,  to  the  fault  which  has  been  found 
with  him,  in  some  quarters,  for  not  having  at  once  seen  everything  in 
the  wy  of  MS.  note  in  his  folio  1632 — as  tbdugh  he  had  "  kept  htA 
part  of  the  price,"  or  true  value  of  the  book,  with  a  view  to  enhanee  the 
attraction  of  future  editions  of  it,  er  for  some  other  similar  and  sinister 
purpose.  He  has  often,  he  here  assures  us,  gone  over  the  thousands  of 
marks  of  all  kinds  in  the  margins  of  his  folio  ;  bat  he  takes  this  oppor- 
tanity  of  pointing  oat  two  emendatme  of  coasideiable  importance^ 
which,  happening  not  to  be  in  the  margins,  and  being  written  witii  very 
pale  ink,  escaped  his  eye,  he  says^  untd  some  time  sAer  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition  of  hk  ''  Notes  and  Emendations,"  as  well  as  of  his 
one-volume  Shakspeare — while  he  adds^  that  he  has  recently  re-examined 
(with  a  view  to  the  present  work)  every  Hae  and  letter  of  tne  folio  1632, 
and  can  safely  assert  that  no  other  sin  of  omission  on  his  part  can  be  <fis- 
covered.  Of  the  two  emendations  in  question,  the  first  is  in  Timon's 
reply  to  the  cnroys  from  Athen%  who  would  &hL  knag  him  back : 

I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  dose. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  iell  it :  tdl  my  friends^ 
Tell  Aihens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
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Pirem  In^  to  loir  tiutoighosi,  thai  whoK  pitMo 
To  stop  afiUpJinn,  let  lum  tike  his  haate. 
Come  tdth^,  ere  mj  tree  hdk  Mt  the  axe, 

Anii  hang  Htma^lf, 

Timon  o/Atheiu :  Act  Y.  Sc.  3. 

**  Let  him  take  hie  kasieJ*  Such  is  the  old  reading.  And  the  purport 
of  it  18  intelligihle  enough.  Bvt  then,  Mr.  Collier  ohjects,  the  phrase  is 
so  tmnaoal,  in  the  sense  of  making  speed,  that  it  has  no  parallel  in  our 
langoage.'  ^We  may  therefore  fairhr  suspect  corruption,  and  the 
emendation  in  wj  foho  1632  makes  ttie  whole  passage  so  clear  and 
pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  only  varies  from  ^e  received  text  in  a 
manner  so  easily  accounted  for,  tiiat  I  feel  convinced  it  gives  us  the 
genuine  language  of  Shakspeare  :  the  old  compositor  misreikt  the  word 
that  closes  the  sixth  line  (perhaps  written  carelesslj  or  imperfectly), 
and,  without  noticing  the  letter  r  at  the  end  of  it,  printed  *  haste' lor 

To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  halter ^ 
Gome  hztiier,  ere  my  tree  hatk  UA  the  axe, 

An<l  ]iAHg  himap.lf- 

This  nng^]^  change  is  most  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  speech  ;  each 
man  was  not  '  to  take  his  haste'  (for  Hmon  had  already  warned  them 
not  to  delay),  hut  'to  take  his  halter/  According  to  the  old  tex^ 
pec^le  were  to  come  and  hang  themselves  without  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Seeing  how  easily  holier  might  he  misread  '  haste/  this  emendation 
appears  to  me  £ur  more  than  plausihle.'' 

Yet  the  old  rea£ng  seems  hr  from  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the 
speech — supposing  the  scope  of  it  to  he,  My  tree  b  shortly  cominff 
down ;  I  mean  to  make  short  work  of  it :  so  my  friends  must  be  quick 
if  they  mean  to  come  at  all ;  bid  them,  therefore,  with  all  speed  cone 
and  be ~  hanged.  The  new  reading,  however,  will  probably  '*  take"  with 
aU  but  conservatives  of  the  old-fashioned  obstructive  school 

The  seemid  of  the  two  new  emendationa  ccnoems  the  oriehrated 
poasige  in  '*  Madbeth'' — 

I  dare  do  all  that  maj  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  no  more  is  none — 

(<  cbxes  no  more"  being  the  text  in  all  the  eld  folios,  though  the  almost 
universal  reading  now  in  vogue  is  "  dares  da  more" — ^*  do''  being 
Southern's  MS.  note  in  his  copy  of  the  folio  1685  (as  Mr.  ColMes  had 
already  informed  the  world),  previously  to  Rowe's  adoption  oi  that  new 
reading,  for  which  Rowe  has  gMoeraUy  emoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  credit. 
Now  in  Mr.  Collier's  fcdio  1632,  it  was  found — not  by  Mr.  Collier  him- 
self and  alone,  but  "  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend" — that  ''  no"  is 
amended  to  do,  ''in  pale  ink,  and  not  in  the  mamn,  but  by  siafly 
rounding  the  u  into  o,  and  adding  the  bng  line  in  nont  <^  it>  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  dL  By  this  process  the  old  conectov  of  course  made 
*no'  do: 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Such,  therefore,  we  may  henceforward  be  assm^  was  the  original  and 
genuine  text  of  Shakespeare^  siuoe  theae  indepewdent  avthorities  concur 
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in  sabstitiitb^  do  for  *  no* ;  tis^  the  old  corrector  of  the  foUo  1682, 
Southern  in  his  folio  1685,  and  Rowe  in  hit  8vo  edition  1709. 

<<  Let  it  not  be  said,**  Mr.  Collier  adds,  in  reference  to  these  new 
addenda  to  his  moltiform  corriffendoj  *^  that  I  kept  these  matters  to 
myself,  with  a  view  to  a  future  edition  offmy  book,  or  for  any  other  por> 
pose.  More  than  ayear  ago  I  mentioned  the  first  of  them  (of  the  second 
I  was  not  then  aware)  to  a  gentleman,  who  I  knew  Jiad  been  for  a 
considerable  time  employed  on  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  for  which 
his  ffood  taste  and  extensive  reading  abundantly  qualify  him  :  this,  too, 
I  did  in  the  face  of  an  engagement  to  produce  a  second  impression  of  my 
own  labours  in  the  same  field,  and  in  the  fiice  also  of  his  vdumes,  one 
against  my  Shakespeare,  and  the  other  against  certain  emendations 
in  my  foUo  1632.'' 

Mr.  Dvce  is  complimented  more  than  once  or  twice,  directly  or  in* 
directly,  m  this  Prerace;  but  Mr.  Collier  evidently  enioys  repeated  op- 
portunities  of  virtually  retorting  on  the  revermid  <<  infidel,"  in  Gratiano's 
phrase,      . 

Now,  infidd,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

With  considerable  flee,  of  a  quietly  supnressed  but  not  wholly  sub* 
surface  kind,  he  undertakes  to  establish,  that  the  text  of  such  of  our 
old  dramatists  as  have  had  their  works  reprinted  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  —  among  whose  editors  the  most  prominent  is  Mr. 
Dyce-*has  been  left  in  a  condition,  in  some  instances,  almost  ridiculous 
from  the  blunders  that  remain  in  it.  There  is  undoubted  ingenuity  in 
some  of  Mr.  CoUier^s  exphmations  of  these  blunders  as  originating  in 
slovenly  short-hand  notes — naturally  enough,  however  carelessly,  mis- 
transcnbed.  Thus  in  Mr.  Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (YIII.  76), 
ELate^  in  the  <^  Pilgrim,''  speaking  of  having  dressed  Alinda  as  a  boy, 

9BJBf 

I  dizen'd  him. 
And  pinn'd  a  phim  in's  forehead. 

•—The  editors  of  1778  had  said,  *^  plum  must  mean  the  name  of  some 
cap."  Mr.  Dyce,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  poets  <*  intended  to 
wnte  nonsense."  No  such  thing,  objects  Mr.  CoUier,  whose  own 
Csimiliarity  with  short-hand  transcriptions  is  here  of  notable  service  to 
him — the  vowels  in  such  transcriptions  bebff  liable  to  all  sorts  of  changes 
and  chances — Nonsense  written  on  purpose  r  Certainly  not.  But  *'  the 
short-hand  writer,  finding  the  letters /?/m  in  his  notes,  hastily  concluded, 
without  thinking  of  the  sense,  that  it  meant  *  plum,'  and  not  plume. 
SLate  ought  to  say, 

I  dizen'd  him. 
And  pinn'd  &  plume  in  his  forehead. 

In  other  words,  she  set  a  feather  in  the  firont  of  Alinda's  cap ;  and  Kate 
actually  uses  the  word  *  feather'  instantly  afterwards." 

As  another  example,  out  of  numerous  ones,  we  may  cite  a  line  from 
Mr.  Dyce's  Ifiddleton's  <<  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's,"  where,  in 
Mr.  Collier's  opinion,  it  almost  required  ingenuity,  if  not  to  eo  wrong, 
at  any  rate  to  preserve  an  undoubted  blunder.  The  old  edition  has 
this  line^  spoken  by  Lady  Twilight — 

There  needs  nofidiom;  'tis  indeed  thy  sister. 
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Conoeniiog  whieh  line  Bfr.  Djroe's  note  affirms  that  ^faction"  is  <<a 
contraction  of  affection,''  whence  the  word  is  printed  in  his  revised  text 
with  an  apostrophe,  ^fecdon.  He  woald  find  it  difficult,  Mr.  Collier 
opines,  to  cite  anoUier  instance  of  that  contraction,  or  anything  like  it. 
*'  Look  at  the  circumstances,"  our  exulting  censor  proceeds  to  say,  '*  and 
there  is  no  donht  what  the  emendation  should  be.  Philip  and  Savour- 
wit,  with  the  aid  of  Lady  Twilight,  have  been  keening  up  the  belief 
that  Grace  is  the  sister,  and  not  the  mistress,  of  Philip :  this  story  tber 
have  imposed  upon  Sir  Oliver  Twilight ;  and  Lady  Twilight,  afterwards 
imagining  that  Grace  is  her  real  and  not  her  pretended  daughter,  de- 
elaieB,  in  die  fine  quoted,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  keep 
np  the  pretence,  and  tells  Philip,  dierefore, 

Tliere  needs  no/c/»^;  'tis  indeed  thy  sister. 

There  is  no  apostrophe  before  '  fection'  in  the  original  edition,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  is  tne  supposition  that  the  printer  put  an  e  where  he 
ought  to  have  placed  an  t.  There  was  no  need  for  ficlkm^  or  pretence, 
because  Grace  was  indeed  the  sister  of  Philip.  In  another  comeoy,"  adds 
Mr.  Collier,  "  by  the  same  poet, '  Your  Five  Gallants'  (Worics,  II.  286), 
the  word  Jiction  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  text  instead  of 
<  affliction,'  for  which  it  was  misheard  and  misminted ;  but  there,  it  is 
fafut  justice  to  the  editor  []Mr.  Dyce]  to  admit  tnat  he  suggests  fiet^m 
in  a  note  as  the  true  reading,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  dbplace  an 
abecdute  absurdity.     1^  perpetuation  of  decided  corruptions  in  Shake- 

rire  has  often  been  occasioned  by  want  of  resolution  to  conect  them.'' 
another  prolific  source  of  textual  corruption,  Mr.  Collier  comments, 
with  both  emphams  and  discretion,  on  the  confution  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  long  « in  dd  manuscripts,  which  was  not  un{re(|ttendy  printed  as  f^ 
and  vice  versa  ;  and,  after  instancing  this  mistake  m  some  notewortiiy 
passages,  he  appeals  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  $aUh  has  been  mis- 
printed ««  futhr^sj^ntbr,  «  figure"— scmWer,  "  frubber"— yiirkwisfy, 
«  seriously"— */ai»,  «  flash"— /Wh(,  « lusty"— soii^M  "  foi:yht"-^/foa^ 
**  shoot,"  &c  &c.,  aud  not  one  of  the  errors  detected  or  set  right. 

After  an  imposbg  array  of  other  misreadings,  more  or  less  palpable, 
and  suggestions  of  emendatioos,  more  or  less  plausible — sometimes  in- 
deed incontestable,  and  Tso  to  speak)  self-asserting — Mr.  Collier  explains 
his  motive,  in  thus  dwelliug  upon  them,  to  have  been,  not  merely  to 
show  how  the  ablest  editors  have  failed  in  their  undertakings,  but  that 
people  may  be  aware  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  verv  much  on  a  par 
with  that  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries ;  and  in  order  that,  witii  all 
reverence  for  the  true  language  of  our  great  poet  when  tiiat  language  is 
clearly  ascertained,  we  may  Imng  our  reasomng  faculties  to  b^  upon 
the  question,  whetiier  particular  passages,  often  admitted  to  be  defective 
or  disputable,  are  not  only  capable  of  emendation,  but  frequently  capable 
of  the  very  emendation  contained  in  the  folio  1632. 

Mr.  Collier's  new  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  a  contribution  as  welcome 
as  it  is  late-come  to  our  stores  of  Shakspearean  and  Coleridgean  litera- 
tuve. 
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THE  SFEimTHEIFT. 

A   TALE    or  THE   LAST   CENTTTRT.» 
By  W.  HARRISON  A  11^3 WORTH,  Esq. 

LL 

UOBN  AT  TH£  CASTLE. 

The  long,  dread  night  is  past,  and  mom  ib  come.  The  new- 
risen  sun  shines  brighuy  upon  the  lordly  groves  near  the  Castle, 
and  disperses  the  white  mists  hanging  over  the  marshy  grounds 
in  the  valleys.  In  the  park  the  deer  come  tripping  K)rtli  from 
their  coverts  in  the  fern-brakes,  and  their  slim  figures  and  branch- 
ing horns  can  be  distinctly  discerned  as  th^  cross  the  lengthening 
glades.  All  nature  is  speedily  aroused  by  the  kindling  beams  of 
the  beneficent  luminary. 

But  not  alone  do«  sunshine  glitter  upon  groans  and  huidacape ; 
it  gilds  the  proud  vanes  on  the  Castle^  glitters  on  its  many  windows, 
and  clothes  die  mi^ificent  fabric  with  splendour.  The  grand  old 
pile  ^ts  on  its  most  imposing  aspect.  But  as  jet  tiiere  is  fittle 
stir  within.  The  God  or  Day  peers  in  at  the  upper  windows,  and 
espies  drowsy  meniak  slumbering  oflF  nocturnal  potations.  He  tries 
to  look  in  at  windows  lower  down,  but  thick  curtains  impede  his 
gaze.  If  he  could  pierce  through  these,  he  would  behold  the 
gambler  dreaming  tnat  his  luck  has  deserted  him — the  epicure 
groaninff  from  a  surfeit^— the  bacchanalian  fevered  by  excess  of 
wine — the  actress  terrified  by  fiincies  that'  her  beauty  and  fasci- 
nations have  fled.  These  persons  are  safe  from  the  sun's  scrutiny. 
But  into  one  room  he  looks  steadily,  and  with  an  inquisitive  eye. 
What  sees  he  there  ?  A  kneeling  fimire — kneeling  but  in  a  stmnoe 
posture,  with  hands  extended,  and  head  diopp^  upon  the  ohaar. 
He  pours  his  radiance  upon  it.  But  it  moves  not.  It  feels  no 
revivificating  heat.  The  eyes  will  never  again  open  to  the  light 
of  day.  So  the  sunbeams  fly  from  it  and  settle  upon  the  table — 
lighting  up  two  sealed  packets — and  an  extinguished  taper — the 
emblem  of  the  motionless  figure  at  the  chair. 

But  not  alone  does  the  sunlight  glorify  and  gladden  the  Caslfe 
— ^it  gleams  on  all  around  it— on  the  smooth  velvet  lawns,  where 
gardeners  are  already  at  work  with  scythe  and  roller,  pursuing 
their  task  gleefully— on  the  parterres— on  the  stately  terraces, 
where  other  gardeners  mav  be  seen  wending  to  their  work— on  the 
orchards — ^the  stables,  ana  outbuildings — on  the  grey  walls  of  the 
ancient  Castle — and  on  the  Ivy  Tower. 

*    {i:^  The  Author  of  this  Tale  reserves  the  right  of  translation. 
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it  look  into  anotfieB  obuiibtr  q£  doiA  ?  WookL  it  kaov  whal 
m  pinning  thsae?  A  aiantuqr  Imma  Aoota  mi  tluouffh.  iIm 
luarow  apecian  and  fiilb  upoix  a  aacUe  eonntesanoey  g^^^uig  tfaa 
white  transparent  skin  an  indescribable  beauty,  and  encudiiig  Ihf 
kaad  anditscEOWitofdark  hairwithaBiimbnaof  gioiylikeaaaant. 
Two  peraosfl  are  bosde  that  bod.  Qne^  anrcrocme  by  h^dgn^  is 
wrapped  in  shimber.  The  otber  waftohea  with  admiratkm  ilm 
magical  e&ot  of  the  aonbeama  on  the  fbotunea  of  the  dead.  Never 
haa  she  seen,  aught  so  seraphic  in  ez^NSsioii! — so  effluent  <tf  beafcL- 
tode,  aa  Aal  cauntenance*  As  dbe  gaaes^  a  oanfiotian  cro«e»  the 
watcher  that  iiie  spirit  of  her  deparM  fidead  is  henreiiiig  near  her^ 
whispering  that  uie  ia  about  to  wing  her  flight  to  Heaven.  All 
she  has  stayed  for  on  earth  ia  accompUskML  liTen  as  the  thou^ 
dosses  ihe  bdolder:^  the  stream  of  aonlight  has  left  the  &oe— tiu 
effiilgence  vanishes  from  brow  and  hair— and  the  marble  fiaitnoss 
resume  their  rigidity.  FiUed  with  unspeakable  jc^,  the  watcher 
kneels  by  ^e  couch  and  jpcays. 

Meanwhile^  the  sun  shmes  brightly  on  the  Castle  and  its  broad 
domains;  and  many  of  the  tenantry  who  look  towards  it  are  struck 
with  surj^ise  as  they  see,  floating  from  the  tall  flaontidSron  the  roof^ 
a  banner  displaying  the  arms  of  Mondiemier.  Ine  smht  difluses 
univerad  joy  throughout  the  whole  of  Mondsevmer^s  aomainBy  ibr 
all  who  behold  it  lodk  upon  it  as  a  harbin^r  oi  the  youuj^  squire's 
restoration.  He  has  ccmie  to  his  owa  warn.  He  htti  defeated  the 
imjust  steward.  None  have  any  love  for  Fairlid^  and  theiefore  all 
rejoice  ia  his  down&l.  With  all  his  faults,  Gage  is  a  fiivouriie  with 
the  tenantry.  They  like  him  for  his  father's  sake,  whose  memory 
is  umversaUy  revest ;  and  though.  lyat  insenmble  to  his  errors^  they 
regard  them  with  a  lenient  eye.  He  has  had  bad  counsellors;  and 
his  guardian,  who  should  have  screened  him  &om  it,  has  thrown 
temptation  in  his  path.  Thus  they  reason^  and,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  are  oveijoyed  that  a  Montnermer  will  still  rule  over  thenc 
To  this  joy,  their  own  escape  from  Fablie  naturally  contributes. 
They  all  kxiow  what  they  hi^  to  expect  from  that  hard,  griping 
man. 

Rumours  have  spread  abroad — with  the  unaccoimtable  rapidity 
with  which  rumour  always  travels^  as  if  wa£bed  througn  tme 
air— of  &e  disturbance  that  took  jJace  at  the  Castle  on  the 
previous  day;  and  it  is  said  that  o&  the  day,  which  has  just 
commenced.  Gage,  who  has  gone  over  to  Raedham  with  young 
Arthur  Poynings,  is  to  return  to  the  house  of  his  ancestoff% 
and  drive  the  intrude  &om  il.  Thttx  best  wishes  are  with  him; 
and  whaa  they  behold  this  banner— a  flag  first  used  by  Sc^^uioe 
Warwick  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  Inrth,  when  it  gave  the 
signal  to  iH  beholders  that  he  kept  open  house — floating  foom 
.the  summit  c£  the  Casde,  they  make  sure  that  tibeir  hopes  will  be 
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leaUaed.  Faixlie^  they  imagine^  would  never  willingly  permit  the 
flag  to  be  unfurlecL  Little  do  they  think  that  it  was  he  who  com- 
nianded  its  display.  However^  they  regard  its  appearance  as  a 
&yourable  omen^  and  one  and  all  accept  it  as  a  signal  to  flock  to 
the  Castle. 

Thus  the  £urmer%  for  miles  and  miles  around,  leave  iheir  work 
and  return  to  their  homes,  to  teU  their  wives  that  the  old  flag  is 
floating  from  the  Castle,  and  that  they  must  so  thither  to  see  what 
it  means.  So  they  don  their  best  attire,  and  prepare  to  set  forth. 
Mounted  on  rouffh  steeds — all  stout  Suffolk  punches — they  take 
their  way  through  the  lanes  leading  to  the  Castle,  their  numbm  gra- 
dually increasing,  tmtil  they  form  a  troop  of  nigh  two  hundred  horse- 
men— a  formidable  band — and  man^  of  them  declare  that  if  the 
young  squire  wants  a  hand  to  set  him  in  his  place  a^ain,  he  will 
easily  find  it.  The  elders  amongst  them  talk  much  of  Squire 
Warwick,  and  of  the  loss  they  sustained  in  his  sudden  death. 
Ah  I  if  he  had  but  been  spared,  some  of  these  greybeards  say, 
his  son  would  have  been  a  £flferent  person.  A  fatner  would  have 
watched  over  him  in  his  youth,  and  not  encouraged  him  in  his 
follies  like  Muster  Fairlie.  All  these  seniors  express  a  hope  that  at 
last  the  young  squire  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  in  which  case  nothing 
more  ought  to  be  said  against  him.  But  young  and  old  confidently 
predict  that  FairUe  will  be  defeated,  and  the  county  rid  of  him. 
They  little  think  that  the  object  of  their  detestation  is  incapable 
of  doing  them  further  harm,  or  they  might  be  more  charitable  in 
their  remarks.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  word  of  ill  spoken  by  any 
one  against  his  daughter— who  is  equally  beyond  applause  or  cen- 
sure.   On  the  contrary,  every  tongue  wags  in  her  praise. 

Chatting  in  this  way,  they  enter  the  park,  and  ride  slowly  along 
the  broad  and  extensive  avenue  leading  towards  the  Castfe,  from 
the  windows  of  which  their  approach  is  viewed  with  astonishment. 
Arrived  within  a  bowshot  of  the  mansion,  they  come  to  a  halt, 
and  after  a  little  consultation  with  their  leader — an  old  farmer 
named  Wingfield — they  dismount,  and  lead  their  horses  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  while  one  or  two  of  their  number  are  despatched  to 
the  house  to  ascertain  how  matters  stand. 

Within  the  Castle  all  is  confusion  and  insubordination.  A 
downright  rebellion  seems  to  have  broken  out  amongst  the  house- 
hold, and  it  is  difficult — if  not  impossible — to  get  an  order  obeyed. 
Pudsey,  who  has  latterly  acted  as  a  sort  of  major-domo  to  Fairlie. 
and  exercised  supreme  command  over  the  servants,  has  lost  all 
authority. 

The  butler  has  had  a  quarrel  and  a  fight.     After  a  loud  and 

5;ry  altercation  with  Messrs.  Trickett  and  Tibbits,  who  having 
ed  upon  him  to  pay  the  money  he  had  lost  to  them,  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  had  termed  him  a  miserable  shuffler 
and  a  cheat,  besides  applying  other  opprobrious  epithets  to  him, 
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lie  had  ^jen  them  both  the  lie^  and  defied  them  to  fiitio 
combat.  jRbbita  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
another  %ht  was  got  up  between  Trickett  and  Chassemooche 
— the  Frenchman  having  resented  tfie  application  made  to  him 
for  his  debt  of  honour.  Chassemouche  would  fain  have  had  le- 
course  to  the  sword,  as  the  only  proper  and  gentlemanlike  weapon 
wherewith  to  settle  a  quarrel,  but  this  b^g  refused,  he  wis 
compelled  to  box.  Needless  to  say  that  a  few  well-delivexed 
hits  put  him  hars  de  combat  But  he  was  speedily  and  com- 
pletely avenged  a  few  minutes  later,  when  a  set-to  took  place 
between  BeLudrs  and  the  victor.  In  this  encounter  Trickett  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  was  very  severely  handled  by  his  antagonist, 
for,  fine  gentleman  as  he  was,  Bellairs  exhibited  remarkabk  pro- 
ficiency in  pugilistic  science.  Tibbits  was  equally  wdl  punisned 
by  the  butler,  who  knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth  and  cut 
open  his  mouth,  after  a  dozen  well-contested  rounds.  Pudsey's  own 
countenance  bore  pretty  strong  evidences  of  the  finay,  his  huge 
copper-coloured  nose  bem^  darkened  to  an  inky  dye,  and  swollen 
to  twice  its  usual  dimensions;  but  this  he  did  not  mind  at  the 
moment.  These  conflicts  took  place  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  back 
yard  near  the  stables.  After  the  fight,  the  butl^  withdrew  to  his 
own  room  to  repair  his  damaged  features  as  well  as  he  could;  and 
from  this  moment,  as  we  have  stated,  his  authority  ended.  When 
he  came  forth  again,  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  steeped  in 
brandy,  fixed  to  his  swollen  proboscis,  all  the  servants  laughed 
at  him,  but  none  of  them  would  do  his  bidding. 

Never  was  such  downright  rebellion.  The  cook  and  her  assistants* 
refused  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  guests  up-stairs,  and  the  other 
servants  said  they  wouldn't  wait  upon  them.  They  might  shift  for 
themselves  for  what  they  cared.  As  to  Mrs.  Jenyns,  the  women 
declared  they  were  not  going  to  wait  upon  the  like  of  her  I  They 
wouldn't  even  let  that  forw^  hussy,  Mrs.  Davies,  who  made  so 
fifee  with  the  men,  enter  the  servanttf-hall.  In  vain  Mr.  Pudsey 
warned  them  that  if  they  continued  this  disobedient  conduct  Mr. 
Fairlie  would  infiillibly  discharge  them  alL  They  didn't  acknow- 
ledge Mr.  Fairlie  as  master.  And  if  Mr.  Fairlie  teas  master— as 
the  butler  pretended — why  didn't  he  show  himself— why  did  he 
keep  his  room,  and  order  himself  not  to  be  disturbed  before 
noon  ?  Pudsey  couldn't  exactly  answer  this  question.  He  owned 
he  thought  it  rather  odd  and  injudicious,  but  Mr.  Fairlie  no 
doubt  had  his  reasons  for  what  he  did.  This  solution  satisfied 
nobody.  They  had  seen  Mark  Rougham  stationed  at  Mr.  Fairlie's 
door,  and  Mark  had  told  them  that  Mr.  Fairlie  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  on  any  account,  till  Mr.  Monthermei^s  arrival.  What 
did  that  mean?  The  butler  couldn't  say.  Why  had  Bhckford 
and  Loes  unfurled  the  great  banner?  Mr.  Pudsey  couldn't  answer 
that  question.    But  he  would  have  the  banner  pulled  down.    A 
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doom  B&ger  tongaeB,  however,  told  him  that  this  iTould  not  he 
permitted.  In  mort^  it  become  maniiest  to  Pndsey  that  Fairlie'e 
oontrol  orver  the  house  had  altogedier  ceased,  and  that  he,  as  ins 
delegate,  could  no  longer  act.  He  tiierefore  withdrew,  since  hifi 
orders  were  only  treated  with  disrespect  and  derision.  Not  -know- 
ing exactly  what  to  do,  and  beginning  to  feel  considerable  xm- 
easin^Mi  as  to  the  result  of  the  day,  he  proceeded  to  the  great 
^Uery  wiA  the  fixed  determination  of  having  an  interview  witk 
Foirlie.  But  Mark  Rougham  was  still  there,  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  approadi;  and  as  Mark  was  now  supported  by 
Blackford  and  Loee,  Mr.  Pudsey  found  himself  in  a  minority,  and 
was  comfpelled  to  retire. 

By  this  time,  some  of  the  guests  who  had  passed  the  night  at 
tlie  Castle  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  all  of  them  ex- 
pressed their  diasatis&ction  at  ^e  way  in  which  they  had  been 
treated.  Loudly  and  repeatedly  as  th^  had  rung  their  bells,  no 
one  had  oome  near  them.  Where  were  the  valeisf? — ^where  was 
the  perruquier?  Not  a  coat  was  brushed,  not  a  wig  dressed, 
not  a  shoe  cleaned.  Never  was  such  diameful  iveglect  And 
where  were  th^  to  breakfast?  Not  in  the  dining-Toom,  that  wss 
impossibfe !  Ilie  table  was  covered  widi  bottles  and  dasses,  with 
a  great  punch-bowl  in  the  centre,  and  the  room  reeked  of  tobacco. 

The  slumbering  sots  who  had  made  their  coucdi  upon  the 
floor  were  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the  others,  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  asked  ibr  then:  morning  draught,  but  no  one  would  bring 
them  a  tankard  of  ale.  The  guests  then  betoc^  tiiemselves  to  the 
library,  bnt  in  this  quarter  diey  experienced  similar  disappoint- 
ment. No  preparations  were  made  for  breakfast.  The  bell  was  poUod 
violently — ^no  one  answered.  What  the  deuce  could  it  mean?  ThCT 
swore  and  stormed  to  no  purpose.  At  last  some  of  them  went  forth 
and  shouted  lustily  for  Pudsey;  and  thus  invoked,  the  butler  at 
Iffist  deigned  to  make  his  appearance,  and  expressed  his  regrets — ^but 
really  the  house  was  in  such  confasion,  die  servants  were  so  un- 
manageable, he  feared  there  was  very  little  chance  of  breakfiwt. 

No  chance  of  breakfast !  Zounds !  They  would  see  about  that. 
So  a  large  party,  headed  by  Brice  Bimbury,  marched  to  the  ser- 
vants'-haS,  and  by  their  clamorouB  demands  and  incursions  upon  the 
larder,  increased  the  confusion  already  reigning  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Randal  and  Beau  Frdke  fared  no  better  than  the  others. 
Luckily,  as  it  happened,  neither  of  them  were  very  early  risers, 
and  never  thought  of  getting  up  until  called  by  ikeii  valets,  so 
iixey  did  not  nndeigo  the  annoyances  that  the  rest  experienced. 
But  when  Mr.  Triokett  made  his  appearance  in  his  master^s  room, 
he  apologised  for  not  bringing  his  chocolate,  and  declared  that 
neith^  he  nor  Tibbits  could  obtain  anything. 

^  Never  was  a  house  in  such  a  state,  sir  I "  Trickett  said.  ^The 
servaHtB  are  all  at  loggexfaeads,  and  will  do  xiotfaing." 
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^  And  ^oa  eoem  to  have  .been  helping  them,  rascftl,"  Sir  Bandal 
died,  noticing  the  patches  on  the  valet's  countenance.  ^^  Yoaha¥e 
been  fighting.'' 

^^I  was  compelled  to  strike  a  blow  or  two  in  self-defence,  &i 
Randal/'  Trickett  repUed  ;  ^  but  if  I  may  presume  to  advise,  sir, 
I  would  recomnnend  your  departuie  before  Mr.  Monthermer's  ar* 
livaL  From  what  I  can  gatner,  the  day  will  certainly  go  against 
Mr.  FairHe." 

^Poh!  nonsense,"  Sir  Randal  rejoined.  *^  Grive  me  my  dressing- 
gown.  No  chocolate,  you  say.  'Sdeath !  I  must  complain  of  th» 
neglect     Foirlie  must  rate  his  servants." 

"  Rate  'em,  sir !  Mr.  Fairlie  daren't  show  his  face.  He  has 
locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  won't  see  anybody.  As  to  the 
servants,  they  nave  revolted — forsworn  their  alliance — ^gone 
over  to  the  opposite  faction." 

"  How  d'ye  mean,  sirrah  ?  " 

^  They  refuse  to  serve  Mr.  Fairlie  any  longer,  and  intend  to  go 
over  in  a  body  to  Mr.  Monthermer.  Our  position  at  tihis  moment 
is  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  sir.  We  can  get  nothing,  sir — abso- 
lutely nothing — except  cuffi  and  kicks." 

^  As  soon  as  I  am  dressed  I  will  see  FairUe,"  Sir  Randal  said. 

^^No  use,  sir — ^time  thrown  away.  He  won't  be  disturbed,  and 
has  plaoed  people  at  his  door  to  prevent  intrusion.  That  great, 
hulkmg,  chairman-like  animal,  Mark  Rougham,  has  stood  on  guard 
there  w  ni^ht,  they  tell  me — ^though  how  he  came  to  have  the  post 
assigned  Imn  I  can't  think,  as  he  is  one  of  Mr.  Monthermer's 
staancfaest  adherents.  Pray  allow  me  to  order  horses  to  be  put  to 
the  travelling-carriage,  mi.  If  we  stay,  I  don't  know  what  may 
happen  from  this  mutinous  household  when  the  young  squire  ar- 
rives." 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  the  carriage  ready,"  Sir 
Randal  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  ^^  Assist  me  to  dress,  and 
then  go  and  give  the  requisite  orders  about  it." 

Pretty  much  the  same  scene  was  enacted  in  Beau  Freke's 
chamber,  Mr.  Tibbits  complaining  just  as  bitterly  as  Trickett  of  the 
servants'  vonduot,  and  expressing  an  equal  desire  to  be  off.  Mr. 
Freke,  however,  said  he  should  be  entirely  guided  in  this  respect 
by  Sir  Randal,  and  depart  or  stay,  as  his  friend  elected. 

As  to  Mrs.  Jenyns,  her  morning  dreams  were  broken  by  Mrs. 
Davies,  who  stood  by  her  couch  with  a  look  of  dismay,  and  de- 
scribed the  turmoil  going  on  down  stairs,  cmd  how  grossly  she  had 
herself  been  insulted. 

"  I  told  'em,  mem,  you  would  send  every  one  of  'em  about  their 
business;  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and  went  on  worse  than 
afore.  I  couldn't  get  any  ohocklit  for  you,  mem, — and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  perliteness  of  Mr.  Bellairs,  I  shouldn't  have 
got  a  mossel  of  breakiast  myself." 
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<^  What  18  Mr.  Fairlie  about,  Davies,  that  he  allows  such  a  dis- 
turbance to  take  place?" 

^  Goodness  knows  what  he's  about,  mem, — but  he's  locked  up  in 
his  room,  and  wIU  see  no  one." 

**He  will  see  m«,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  rejoined.  "I  must  make  all 
haste  I  can  with  my  toilet    I  will  wear  my  white  negligee." 

When  fully  attired,  Mrs.  Jenyns  went  towards  Faime's  room^ 
and  as  she  entered  the  long  gallery  she  perceived  Mark  Rou^ham 
and  the  two  servants  standing  before  the  door.  Blackford  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her,  and  told  her  that  if  she  was  coming  to  Mr. 
Fairlie  she  might  spare  herself  the  trouble,  as  he  could  not  be 
seen  at  present. 

^^Not  be  seen?"  Mrs.  Jenyns  echoed,  struck  by  the  man's 
manner.     ^^  Is  he  a  prisoner  ?" 

Blackford  made  no  reply,  but  bowed,  and  stepped  back  to  his 
companions. 

Mrs.  Jenyns  felt  a  presentiment  that  something  strange  had 
happened,  but  it  seemed  useless  to  go  on,  so  she  retired  with 
Davies.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, debating  within  herself  what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  she  was 
joined  by  Randal  and  Beau  Freke,  with  whom  she  had  some  talk, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  told  her  that,  like  herself,  they  had 
been  unable  to  see  Fairlie — and  they  all  agreed  that  his  conduct, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  inexplicable  and  mysterious.  Mrs. 
Jenyns  learnt  from  the  gentlemen  that  they  had  made  preparations 
for  immediate  departure,  and,  by  their  aavice,  she  sent  Davies  to 
have  her  own  carriage  got  ready.  The  party  then  descended 
to  the  entrance-hall,  where  they  met  Brice  Bunbury,  who  told 
them  how  badly  he  had  been  used  in  regard  to  breakfast.  ^^  How- 
ever, by  foraging  about  in  the  larder,  I  matured  to  pick  up 
something,"  he  said.  ^^  Between  ourselves,"  he  added,  ^^  I  suspect 
it's  all  up  with  Fairlie." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  troop  of  farmers  halted,  as  we 
have  described,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  and  the  party,  wonder- 
ing what  they  were  come  about,  went  forth  in  front  of  the  house 
to  look  at  them,  and  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  were  about  to 
return,  when  they  were  arrested  by  hearing  loua  and  repeated 
huzzas  from  the  troop,  and  it  was  thenperceived  that  another 
cavalcade  was  coming  along  the  avenue.  The  shouts  of  the  farmers 
left  no  doubt  that  the  young  squire  was  now  at  hand ;« and  the 

Srty,  having  no  especial  desire  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival,  with- 
ew  into  the  house. 

Concluding  Chapteb. 

HOW  THE  TOXTKO  SqUIBE  CAXB  TO  HIS  OWS  AGAIN. 

The  cavalcade  approached ;  headed  by  Monthermer  and  Arthur 
Poynings.    Close  benind  them  rode  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  the 
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cotmtj;  who  had  been  hastily  sammoned  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  came  Sir  Hugh's  carriage,  in  which  sat  the  old  oaronet  him- 
self his  chaplain,  Farson  Chedworth,  and  Mr.  Clavering  and  Mr. 
Houghton,  both  of  them  magistrates  and  neighbours.  After  tho 
carriage  rode  a  posse  of  constables.  Thus  attended,  Gage  ap- 
proached the  house  of  his  ancestors.  His  features  were  ex- 
tremely pale,  as  mi^ht  naturally  be  expected  from  tho  anxiety 
he  had  recently  undergone,  but  his  deportment  and  manner  were 
firm  and  determined  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  who  beheld  him  that  he  had  oecome  an  altered  man.  On  seeing 
the  troop  of  tenantry  collected  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  he 
quickenea  his  pace,  and  rode  towards  them  alone.  Arthur  holding 
back  for  the  moment. 

"Welcome!  my  good  friends,  welcome!"  Grage  cried,  removing 
his  hat  as  he  drew  near  the  farmers.  "  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you 
here  to-day.    But  how  have  you  been  summon^  ?'* 

^  We  ail  saw  that  fla^,  your  honour,"  Farmer  Netherfield  r^ 
plied,  "  and  took  it  as  a  signal  to  repair  to  the  Castle." 

"  I  beheld  it  mvself — ^nmes  off,"  uage  rejoined.  "  I  know  not 
b^  what  friendly  hand  it  has  been  unfurled,  but  the  signal  was  well 
given,  rince  it  has  brought  you  hither.  Supported  by  vou,  I 
fear  nothing — and  you  may  unhesitatingly  support  me,  tot  my 
cause  is  just." 

A  deafening  shout  followed  this  brief  address,  and  Gage,  escorted 
by  the  whole  of  this  immense  retinue,  rode  slowly  along  the  broad 
gravel  walk  towards  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mansion.  His  ap- 
proach had  been  watched  by  the  inmates  of  the  Castle,  and  instead 
of  any  oppomtion  being  offered  to  his  entrance,  the  doors  were 
thrown  wide  open,  while  a  crowd  of  servants  rushed  forth  to  bid 
him  welcome.  There  was  a  contest  amongst  them  as  to  who  should 
aid  him  to  alight.  At  a  sign  from  Gh^e,  the  band  of  tenantry 
moved  on  to  a  little  distance,  where  they  got  off  their  horses, 
and  a  certain  number  of.  them  proceeded  with  the  animals  to  the 
stables,  while  the  others  came  back  to  the  house.  Meanwhile, 
Arthur  Poynings  and  those  with  him  had  likewise  dismounted, 
and  were  received  bv  Grage,  who  stood  on  the  threshold.  They 
passed  on,  and  Sir  Hugh  Poynings,  the  chaplain,  and  the  magis- 
trates next  alighted,  and  entered  the  hall,  where  Gage  awaited 
them.  The  constables  stationed  themselves  at  the  door,  and  then 
Gage,  turning  to  Sir  Hugh  and  the  magistrates,  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hereby  take  possession  of  my  house  and  the  do- 
mains belonmig  to  it,  of  which  I  have  been  wrongfully  deprived 
by  Mr.  FairHe,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  aid  me,  in  case  of  need,  in 
maintaining  possession." 

^^  You  wall  have  such  assistance  as  the  law  can  afford  you  in 
estabhsfaing  your  riffhts,"  Sir  Hugh  said ;  "  but,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cern, you  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  opposition.    Where  is 
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Mr.  Fairlie?  I  expected  io  aee  Mm  oome  forward  to  contest  yeur 
daim." 

Scarcely  was  the  question  asked,  than  Mark  Bougham  (wko 
on  hearing  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Grage  and  his 
retinue  had  hastily  descended  the  great  staircase)  broke  throu^ 
the  ranks  of  the  servants,  and  approaching  Monthermer,  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear.  Their  import  must  have  been  Strang 
and  startling,  to  jud^  from  their  effect  upon  the  hearer.  He 
gazed  inquirin^y  at  the  speaker,  whose  grave  looks  confirmed  his 
relation. 

^^  If  this  be  so,  it  entirely  alters  the  complexbn  of  affiurs," 
Gage  muttered.  "  I  must  pray  you,  Sir  Hugh—andvou,  gentlemen 
(to  the  magistrates),  and  you,  Arthur — with  the  omoers,  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Fairlie's  rooms.     Your  presence  will  be  needed." 

Attended  by  the  nersons  he  had  indicated,  he  aaaended  the 
staircase,  and  prooeeded  along  the  gallery.  He  looked  so  grave 
a^d  pre-occupied,  that  Sir  Hugh  forbore  to  question  him.  Arthur 
also  was  silent,  for  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  flashed  upon  him. 
They  soon  reached  their  destination.  Mark  Rougham,  who  had 
preceded  them,  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  dressing-room. 
The  6ther  servants  were  gone. 

Grage  rapped  against  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 

"I  did  not  expect  it,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Sir  Hugh's  in- 
quiring glances.     '^  The  door  must  be  burst  open." 

"Stay!  let  me  try,"  Mr.  Ckvering  interposed,  "before  you 
have  recourse  to  violence.  Mr.  Fairlie!  Mr.  J'airlie!"  be  ex- 
claimed, knocking  sharply  against  the  door. 

^  Muster  Fairlie  cannot  answer,"  Mark  Rougham  said. 

And  hurling  his  huge  frame  against  the  door,  it  burst  open. 

Then  it  became  apparent  to  all  why  no  answer  had  been  re- 
turned to  theb  summons.  Hiey  entered  reverently,  for  the  presence 
of  death  always  inspires  reqpect.  Awe  was  impressed  on  every 
countenance,  but  Gage  was  far  more  profoimdly  moved  than  the 
others. 

Casting  his  eyes  round  the  chamber,  Mr.  CUverin^  at  once  per- 
ceived the  two  packets  on  the  table,  and  ascertainmg  how  mey 
were  addressed,  called  Monthermer's  attention  to  them.  One  of 
the  packets  bore  the  inscription — "  To  be  opened  first;"  and  comr 
pljring  with  the  direction,  Gage  broke  the  seals,  and  withdrew  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  window,  to  read  the  letter  endoaed.  After 
penning  it,  he  turned  to  the  others  and  said,  "  The  imhappy  man 
has  made  full  atonement  for  the  wrongs  he  has  done.  Feelmg  the 
near  approach  of  death,  he  has  herein  confessed  all  his  cdSsnces,  and 
surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Monthermer  property  to  me.  He 
also  states  that  the  will  under  which  he  wrongfully  acted  was 'not 
my  father's  last  will,  but  the  true  will  is  still  in  esistenoe,  and  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Jenyns,  hy  whom  it  is  unlawfully  detained. 
He  ends  by  imploring  my  forgiveness. 
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^  And  he  lies  it^"  Gage  Gontmued,  advaacmg  towardB  the  lK>dy 
and  standing  beside  it;  ^^  Heaven  is  my  witness,  most  imlxiippy 
man,  that  I  Mly  and  iredy  forgive  thee  r 

Deep  silence  prevailed  for  a  moment,  and  the  chaplain  then  ad- 
▼mcea  towards  Oage,  and  said : 

^  You  have  done  wdl,  sir.  He  deserves  your  forgivenesi,  for  he 
has  made  reparation.  A  lesson  may  be  learnt  ftom  the  end  of 
this  misguided  man.  Possessed  of  many  qualitias  oaloukted  t^ 
advance  mm  in  the  world — ^great  int^gence,  acuteness,  induslxy, 
perseverance — ^he  lacked  one  quaU^;  the  want  of  which  rendered 
all  odiers  void — Integrity.  Henoe  his  talents  were  ill-&ected, 
and  led  him  into  oblique  paths.  Excessive  cupidity  was  his  bane. 
Determined  to  grow  rich — no  matter  by  what  means — he  yielded 
to  temptadon,  and  fell.  Had  he  but  been  honest,  he  might  be 
now  alive  and  respected.  And  how  many  anxieties-^-how  many 
a£3ictions  woald  have  been  spared  him  I  Vainly  did  he  en- 
deavour to  build  himself  up  a  mansion  with  his  iU-gotten  gains ! 
The  baseless  fabric  at  once  crumbled  to  dust  But  he  is  gone. 
And  let  us  look  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  companion.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  may  obtain  remnsion  of  his  sina.  Are  we  not 
told,  that  ^  Wh«i  the  "wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wicked- 
ness, and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  fuive  his  soul 
alive  ?'  He  has  donejustioe  at  the  last,  «fcd  would  appear  to  have 
sincerely  repented.  He  has  died  in  the  act  of  supplication.  May 
his  prayer  be  heard !    May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I " 

^  Amen ! "  Gmge  ^arently  ejaculated.  And  the  exclamation  was 
repeated  wkh  equal  fervour  by  all  the  bystanders, 

^  And  now  I  oan  commit  poor  Glare's  confession  to  the  flames," 
Arthur  Poynings  observed  to  Gkge,  "  It  is  well  that  its  produc- 
tion has  been  unneoesMory." 

^Here  is  another  packet  which  you  hove  not  yet  examined, 
Mr.  Monthermer,"  Mr.  Olavering  observed. 

The  latter  took  it,  broke  open  the  seals,  and,  after  oastn^  his  eye 
over  tl^  document  it  contained,  said,  widi  evident  emotion, 

"  It  is  his  last  will,  and  concerns  you.  Sir  Hi^h." 

"How  so?"  the  old  barctnet  rejoined.  By  the  add  of  his 
qpectades  he  managed  to  decipher  the  will.  ^^  Why,  «o  it  does 
concern  me — -that  is,  it  concerns  my  daughter,  to  whom— for  there 
must  be  no  secret  in  it — ^he  has  bequeathed  all  the  property  right- 
fully bekn^g  to  him,  and  which  he  himself  estimates  at  about 
lOyOOOl — subject,  however,  to  two  deductions—namely,  to  a  sum 
sufficient  to  purchase  Cowbridge  Farm  (if  Mr.  Gage  Monthermer 
be  willing  to  sell  it)  for  Idbirk  Rougham  (hold  your  tongue,  Mark ! 
— hold  your  tongue,  sir !  and  let  me  finish),  and  another  sum  of 
5001.  to  be  bestowed  as  a  wedding  portion  uj)on  Lettioe,  daughter 
of  &e  said  Mark  Rougham." 

**Has  he  done  aU  this.  Sir  Hugh?— has  he,  initeed?  "  Mark  cried. 

^  Why,  haven't  I  just  road  the  wiU,  feBow?" 
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*^Oowbridge  Farm  mine!  the  object  of  all  my  wishes,**  Mark 
exclaimed. 

**  Ay,  it  is  freely  yours,  Mark,"  Gage  cried.  **  I  bestow  it  upon 
you." 

**Stop!  stop!**  Sir  Hu^h  interposed.  ^^Give  him  the  farm, 
if  you  please,  Qnge;  but  it  must  be  valued,  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  added  to  Lettice's  wedding  portion.  Thatfs  the  proper  way 
to  settle  matters.  Egad !  this  is  the  strangest  will  that  ever  came 
under  my  inspection.    Have  you  read  it  through,  Grage  ?** 

"  I  have.  Sir  Hugh,**  the  young  man  replied.  "  He  states  that 
his  desire  is  to  carry  out  his  daughter's  wishes ;  and  I  know  that  it 
was  poor  Clare's  wish  that  the  event  therein  mentioned  should  take 
place." 

^^  Well,  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  to  its  fidfilment  on  my  part, 
provided ^ 

<<  Enouffh^  Sir  Hugh ;  I  understand,**  Grage  interrupted,  gravely. 
"When  i  hlave  proved  myself  worthy  of  an  alliance  with  your 
dauffhter  I  shall  not  fail  to  seek  it.'* 

"X  have  no  fears  of  you  now — none  whatever,**  the  old  baronet 
rejoined.  "After  the  conversation  we  had  together  last  tiight, 
coupled  with  what  Arthur  has  told  me  of  you,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
of  your  thorough  reformation.  I  stand  in  the  light  of  a  &ther  to 
you,  and  look  upon  you  as  a  prodigal  son — and  a  sad  prodigal  you 
have  been,  it  must  be  owned — but  let  that  pass.  If,  amr  due 
probation  on  your  part,  Lucy  receives  an  offer  of  your  hand,  and 
is  disposed  to  accept  you,  I  shall  raise  no  objection.  But  let  us 
change  the  subject.     We  have  plenty  of  other  matter  before  us.'* 

"f  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fairlie's  death  arose 
from  natural  causes  ?"  Mr.  Clavering  remarked. 

"  He  expressly  mentions  in  the  preliminary  part  of  the  confes- 
sion which  I  hold  in  my  hand,**  Monthermer  replied,  "  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  a  fit  of  extraordinary  severi^,  and  that  having 
little  hope  of  hving  till  the  morning^  he  employed  the  interval 
allowed  nim  between  the  attack  and  its  expected  recurrence  in 
preparation  for  eternity.** 

"  Enough,  sir,**  the  magistrate  replied. 

All  papers  lying  about  were  then  placed  in  the  chest,  which  was 
locked  and  sealea  up  by  the  magistrates.  This  done,  the  whole 
party  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Uie  constables  at  the  door,  with 
strict  mjunctions  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  without  authority. 

As  they  descended  the  staircase,  Ghige  observed  to  Sir  Hugh, 
"  I  have  now  a  disagreeable  duty  to  penorm.  The  house  must  be 
cleared  of  all  the  harpies  of  whatever  degree  that  have  so  long  in- 
fested it.'* 

**You  are  right,**  Sir  Hugh  returned.  **A  grand  clearance 
must  be  made.  But  I  should  think  most  of  them  will  have  spared 
you  the  trouble,  and  have  taken  themselves  off  ahready.** 

The  old  baronet^s  surmise  proved  correct    As  uiey  reached 
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-Axe  entranoe-haD,  flercsal  of  Gage's  kte  duBoIate  anociates  were 
seen  hastily  travexnng  it— evidenUy  beatinsr  a  retreat — and  so  pre- 
cipitate were  their  morements^  that  Sir  Hugh  could  not  refrain 
from  laughiiL^  at  them.  But  hia  mirth  was  speedily  checked^  as 
he  observed  rour  persons  issue  from  a  room  on  the  ffround-fioor. 
They  were  in  travelling  attire,  and  were  attended  by  a  couple 
of  valets  and  a  lady's  maid.  It  is  needless  to  say  who  they 
were.  Simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  the  entrance- 
haU,  two  travelling  chariots  drove  up  to  the  open  door.  Sir 
Randal's  carria^  1>^^  ^^  h®  walked  slowly  towards  it  ac- 
companied by  ^eau  f  reke.  The^jr  both  looked  disdainfully  at 
Gage  and  his  companion^  and  raised  their  hats  as  thev  passed. 
Close  behind  them  walked  Brice  Bunbury,  lookii^  rather  crest- 
&llen.    When  Sir  Bandal  had  passed  (iage  a  lew  psoe^  he 

5 used  for  a  moment,  and  surveyed  the  youn^  man  scornfully, 
onthermer  mi^ht  have  yielded  to  the  provocation  if  Arthur  had 
not  restiained  him.  As  it  was,  he  disnoissed  the  insolent  baronet 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

Whife  these  persons  were  getting  into  their  carriage,  Mrs. 
Jenyns  came  on  with  Davies.  The  actress  had  not  abated  a  jot 
of  her  spirit,  and  looked  beautiful  as  ever.  At  a  sign  from  Gage, 
Mr.  Clavering  stepped  forward. 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  depart,  madam,"  he 
said.  ^  You  are  charged  with  having  in  your  possession,  and  un- 
lawfully detaining,  the  last  will  of  Warwick  de  Monthermer,  Elsq., 
late  owner  of  this  mansion,  and  unless  you  deliver  it  up,  I  and  my 
brother  magistrate  shall  be  compelled  to  order  your  arrest." 

^^I  have  no  intention  of  depriving  Mr.  Monthermer  of  his 
father's  will,  nr,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  replied.  ^^  It  is  here."  And  taking 
it  from  her  bosom  she  gracefully  presented  it  to  Grage.  ^^  That 
ought  to  have  been  worth  something  to  me,  but  since  Mr.  Fairlie 
is  no  more,  it  is  valueless  as  waste  paper."  And  then  she  added, 
smiling  maliciously  at  Gage,  ^^  You  are  in  luck  just  now.  ^  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  K>rtune.  But  how  long  will  it  last? — ^I  pve  you 
a  year.- 

^  Your  jests  are  out  of  season,  madam,"  Sir  Hugh  observed. 
^^  Mr.  Monthermer  means  to  lead  a  new  life.    He  has  reformed.*^ 

^^  His  reformation  is  of  too  recent  date  to  ofier  much  security 
for  its  continuance,"  Mrs.  Jenyns  replied,  ^^  and  for  my  Dart  I 
have  little  fidth  in  it.  Grage  reform  I  You  must  be  creaulous 
indeed.  Sir  Hugh,  if  you  beueve  in  such  an  impossibility ! " 

'^  But  I  do,  madam,"  the  old  baronet  cried,  angrily.  ^^  He  is 
setting  about  it  in  the  right  way,  clearing  his  house  of  such  pestilent 
vermin  as  have  just  gone  out,  and  such  worthless  l^g<^^  ^  you.'* 

^^Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment.  Sir  Hush,"  she 
replied.  ^^I  suppose  you  think  he  will  make  an  excellent  son- 
in-law,  but  if  you  ffive  him  your  daughter,  I  suspect  you  wiU  find 
out  your  mistake.  Better  wait  a  few  months,  I  think,  sir.  Adieu  T' 
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WiA  tidftikd.  wafr  A^akto  more  ^n^  h^mi  him  Vfeogeem  "mm 
anested by aa ^loMDidimtZT noiact ontauik  AQdoox;  Tell^ gi^tfuu^ 
and:  menaaea  weoe  faeard^  aallowed  by  iiusr  ocaah  dP  broken  ^buB« 
Sir  Randal  and  hia  hinds^it  turned  oat,  had  scaxeeLy  got  into  the 
carnage^  ^riwn  tiie  fiunwis,  wha  were  oollaated  in  frcmt  of  the 
boHse^  hamng  bean  aaada  acqiiainied  with,  tfceb  chsraoter  by  the 
aervante)  conmencel  a  sodden  and  furious  aasanlt  upon  mem. 
Thiee  or  four  stout  'variete  seized  the.  horses^  heada^  and  though 
thepostilion  naed  hia  whip  vigcooudy,  thm  kepi  t&air  hold.  Others 
rn^ed  to  dra  csma^oooct  shivered  the  ^ass  in  the  window, 
which  had  been  hietdy  pulled  up,  and:  forcibly  draped  out  the 
peiaonfl  inside^  putting^  off  their  perukes,  teaaong  tiieir  finery,  and 
bdabouiing!  tiban  witnout  mercy.  The  two  ralets  w&st  treated  in 
the  same  way;  and  J^ce  Wilford — Lettifie^s  suitor — who  owed 
Messrs.  Tricki4t  and:  GuUsats  a  grud^  fi>r  their  foppish  assiduities 
1z>^  his  int6a;idfidt  did  mot  n^eot  &»  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself.  All  the  wbik  the  crowd  ware  ahoutin^^  and  loading 
their  victims  with  every  ignominious  epithet,  of  wmch  gamblers^ 
sharpers,  and  scoiuidrels  were  the  mildest  terma  ^^We'U  teach 
yon  to  oome  to  the  Gaade  agarn,"  the  aggressors  roared  ;  ^'  let's 
take  'em  a'  thsee  to  th'  horse-pond,  and  souae  ^em  in 't  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives." 

And  the  direat  would  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  if  Gage 
had  not  rushed  forth,  ^nd  witk  difiEicuh^  effected  their  libera- 
tion. 

^  Leave  'em.  to  us,  sir,"  the  rustics  cried.  ^  We  know  how  to 
deal  wi'  'em.     Don't  eoneera  youBsdf  about  'em." 

^^  But  I  nuui  eoncern  myself  about  them,  my  good  friends/' 
€iwe  replied.     ^  I  cenmiand  you  to  rdease  thiom  instantly." 

The  injunction  was  rduBtandy  obeyed.  Bnce  Bunbury,  with  his 
fidghtoned  loeks  and  torn  appasel,  looksd  a  most  deplorable  object. 
Beau  Freke  had  received  soBie  severe  contusians;  but  Sir  Randal 
was  the  worst  oS^  lor  hia  arm  was  broken^  Gage  proffered  assist- 
aace^  but  the  baronet  haughtily  refused  it,  and  eyeing  his  aggressors 
fiercely,  he  got  into  the  carriage,  which  was  then  aUowed  to  drive 

^Yo'n  gPen  that  proud  chap  summat  to  remember  yo'  by, 
lads^"  Farmer  Netherfidd  remarked,  with  a  grin  ;  ^^  and  yo'n 
spoiled  a'  their  fin^y." 

^' Those  t^o  impudent  pupfnes  won't  forget  me  in  a  hurry,  I'm 
thinking,"  Joyce  W  ilford  chuckled.  "  I've  given  both  a  smartidi 
taste  0^  my  cudgel,  to  teack  'em  what  to  expect  if  they  make  love 
to  another  man  s  sweetheart    Ho !  ho  I" 

Mrs.  Jenyns  had  witnessed  this  scene  witb  much  alarm. 

^  Am  I  to  be  exposed  to  like  outrage  ?"  ^e  cried. 

^  No,  madam,"  Arthur  Poynings  rejoined ;  ^^  I  will  answer  for  it 
dKse  wordiy  fdilowe  will  ncTur  injioe  a  woman.    They  have  too 
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flcoich  nqMci  far  die  sex,  howeirar  um^orihilrjr  it  may  be  lepa^ 
sented  in  your  instancsJ' 

Mr&.  Jenjmfl  did  note  think  fit  to  make  any  rejoinder,  asd  cmly 
partially  leaaBuoed,  the  tripped  <^  to  kei  oarrrage  witk  Darviea, 
and  esfleoneed  kenelf  as  quickly  as  die  could  inaide  it.  Ab 
Arthus  PoyttingB  liad  promised,  she  xeoeived  no  moleatatbn;  bat 
as  ahe  looked  out,  die  beheld  notking  but  aoowlii^  and  indignast 
looks  fixed  upon  hese,  while  hisaea  and  hooting  omld  not  l^  en- 
tirely reufassed.  Howevei^  ther  postiEon  hoace:  hen  xapidly  out  of 
the  reaen  of  these  unfJeasant  sounds.  This  was  her  last  appeav- 
ance  at  Monthenner  Gastle 

^  Well,  atlttigth  you  have  got  md  of  them  all,''  Sir  Eiugh  oned. 

^^  Of  all,  except  oartain  rascally  hirelings,"  Gage  rq^d. 

^^  Pudsey,.  Bellairs,  and  the  Frendi  haisckeaser,  hove  alueady  de- 
camped,  nith  sfone  crth^n^"  Blackfood  observed. 

^  In  that  oasoy  the  house  is  eompletdy  cleared,"  Gage  said. 

Then,  ^[oing  to  the  door,  he  called  out  in  a  loud  Toioe,  ^'  Come 
in,  my  fiienda-— eome  in  I  I  am  once  more  master  of  Monthermer 
Castle." 

Thus  inYited^  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  rudied  in,  and  the  asaa 
of  the  ^tnmce-hall  was  scaroely  larre  enou^  to  contain  them. 
The  young  squire  stood  at  the  &ot  of  the  grand  staircase  to  give 
them  welcome.  Then  arose  such  a  shout  as  had  never  been  heard 
before  within  that  mansion.  A  hundred  hands  were  stretched 
out  eagerly  to  Crage,  who  heartily  grasped  all  that  came  within 
reach.  Bkasings  w^e  showered  upon  his  head  by  all  the  old 
men,  and  e^^  sood  widi  was  lavished  upon  him  by  the  young. 
It  wa^  imposnbfe  not  to  be  affected  by  such  strong  demon- 
sliBtions  of  atiachmenA,  and  Gage  waa  greatly  moved,  in  a  voice 
of  profound  emotion,  he  cried,  "  If  anything  were  wanting  to 
complete  my  cure,  my  good  friends,  your  kmdness  would  effect 
it.  But,  believe  me,  I  am  a  dianged  maiu  I  have  seen  the  folly 
o£  my  ways^  and  the  rest  of  my  life  diall  be  modelled  upon  that  of 
my  father,  whom  you  aU  laved,  and  respeeted." 

^  A  better  model  could  not  be  selected,"  Sir  Hugh  cded. 

^^ Impossible r  impossible!"  several voicea responded.  And  the 
cheimng  was  rei^wed  even  more  ^ithusaaalacally  than  before. 

^  Now  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  my  good  friends,"  Sir  Hugh 
said.  ^^The  young  squire  has  told  you  that  he  means  to  model 
himself  upon  his  father,  and  he  could  not  do  better.  I  am  sure  he 
will  act  up  to  his  word,  end  in  this  p^nmasion,  I  tell  him  bdbre 
joa  all — and  you  know  I'm  a  man  of  my  woBd---4hat  if  he  comes  to 
me  a  year  henee  and  asks  me  for  my  daughter,  he  shall  have  her." 

Grage  warmly  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  lum. 

Sir  Hugh's  announcement  waa  vec^ved  widi  immense  cheering 
as  well  ae  a  good  deal  of  laughter.  Some  of  the  younger  rustics 
thought  a  yeai^s  probotbu  too  long,  and  that  the  term  ought  to  be 
abridged  to  a  fourth  of  that  period ;  but  the  seniors  held  that 
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Sir  Hugh  was  quite  right — ^nbt  that  they  had  any  feara  of  the 
young  squire — but  it  was  prudent  and  proper. 

Gmge  then  once  more  aadressed  his  tenantry^  thanking  them  for 
their  presence  and  support^  and  begffing  them  to  make  uiemselves 
at  home  in  the  house.  Everything  that  circumstances  would  admit 
should  be  done  for  their  accommodation — ^but  he  could  not  pre- 
cisely answer  for  the  state  of  the  larder.  However,  he  could  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  there  was  wine  enough  in  the  cellar  to  enable 
them  to  drink  his  health.  He  concluded  nis  address  by  requesting 
a  certain  number  of  them  to  follow  him  to  the  servante^-hall^ 
whither  he  proceeded,  and  where,  by  hb  directions,  refreshments 
of  all  kinds  were  speedily  served.  A  cask  of  strong  ale  was 
broached,  and  liberally  distributed.  Meanwhile,  the  dining-room 
had  been  hastily  put  to  rights,  and  here  a  still  larger  party  sat 
down,  while  the  rest  were  elsewhere  accommodated — so  that  all 
fared  equallv  well.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  squire's 
health  was  arun^  and  in  bumpers,  as  he  himself  haa  proi>oscd. 

Life  is  a  mingled  yam  of  joy  and  woe,  and  we  must  interrupt 
these  festivities  for  a  moment  to  follow  Grage  and  Arthur  Poyninss 
on  a  sad  errand  to  the  Ivy  Tower.  Neither  of  them  went  to  the 
chamber  of  death,  but  they  saw  Lettice  Rougham,  who  told  them 
what  had  been  done.  Already  Clare  had  been  placed  in  her  coffin, 
and  Lucy  Poynings  having  fully  discharged  all  the  offices  of 
friendship,  had  gone  home  in  a  carriage  wmch  had  been  sent  for 
her  by  Sir  Hugh.  Her  strength  was  completely  exhausted.  We 
pass  over  the  consultation  that  next  took  place  between  the  two 
voung  men.  But  it  was  decided  that  the  father  and  daughter  should 
be  interred  in  a  village  churchyard  hard  by — in  a  grave,  which 
had  already  one  tenant — the  mother  of  one  and  the  wife  of  the 
other. 

And  now,  ere  parting  with  little  Lettice  Rougham,  let  us  say 
that,  some  three  months  later,  she  made  Joyce  mlford  one  of  the 
happiest  JTOung  fellows  in  Suffolk,  and  brought  him  a  good  wed- 
ding portion,  too.  But  happy  as  Joyce  was,  he  was  not  a  whit 
happier  than  his  father-in-law,  Mark  Kougham,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  owner  of  his  long-coveted  Cowbridge  Farm. 

When  Gage  and  Arthur,  afler  a  while,  returned  to  the  mansion, 
with  slow  steps  and  saddened  looks,  the  tenants  were  still  making 
the  roofs  ring  with  their  shouts  of  ^^  Long  life  to  the  young  Squire, 
and  may  every  blessing  attend  him !" 

A  blessing  did  attend  him.  Poor  Clare  slept  in  her  grave,  but 
her  wishes  were  fulfilled.  In  littie  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
Lucy  was  united  to  Gage,  and  his  good  resolutions  being  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  his  character  modelled,  as  he  had  promised  it  should 
be,  on  that  of  his  father — a  perfect  English  country  gentleman 
— she  found  that  tiiere  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that  ^^A 
Rbfobmbd  Rake  makes  the  best  Husband." 
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A  TALB  OF  IHB  TDIBB. 

By  DcDLxr  Costxllo. 


CHAPTBB  IV. 
BUSIITBSB    BXOUV. 


PoYEBTT  stroneer  than  Will— or  Will  too  strong  fi>r  Principle— has 
been  the  excuse  of  thousands  besides  the  Mantuan  apoihecaiy,  and  it 
might  have  been  uised  in  the  case  of  Richard  Brunton, 

He  had  aooepted  Mr.  Ashley's  statements  respecting  himself  with 
barely  a  word  otremonstrance— without  a  shadow  of  real  <^>po8itbn,  and 
yet  lie  knew  that  they  were  altogether  untrue. 

Such  being  their  character,  could  he  beHere  that  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made  was  good  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  difficult,  and  Brunton  shi^^ed  his  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  people  who  care  not  to  make  too  strict  an  mquiry 
where  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  Mr.  Ashley's  representations, 
as  £Eur  as  he  could  see,  had  done  harm  to  nobody :  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  procured,  or  were  likely  to  procure,  a  capital  situation  for  Brunton. 
Ail  Uie  rest  depended  upon  himself.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motiYes  of  the  Hebrew  Dealer.  If  the  latter  chose  to  make  Brunton's 
fortune,  with  an  eye  to  his  own,  what  was  there  in  that  to  object  to  ? 
The  thing  was  done  ereiy  day,  in  one  form  or  other.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  Mr.  Ashley  to  exact  payment  of  the  bond  until  Brunton  was  able  to 
meet  it>  and,  by  the  time  he  was  master  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cash, 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  his  credit  would  be  equal  to  at  least  five 
times  as  much  more.  .  He  would  start  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  grow 
rich;  he  would  make  money  with  every  opportunity;  he  would  save — 
and  speculate;  and,  in  these  days  of  speculation,  what  was  to  prevent  him 
from  being  a  capitalist  as  weU  as  another?  To  this  success  there  was 
no  avenue  save  the  one  opened  for  him  so  unexpectedly  by  his  newly- 
acquired  friend.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  he  argued,  to  throw 
away  a  chance  that  never  could  occur  again.  He  knew  enough  of  the 
shady  side  of  lif^  and  it  should  be  his  own  fault  if  he  kept  out  of  the 
sunsnine  in  future. 

li^h  reasoning  of  this  sort,  Richard  Brunton  satisfied  whatever  qualms 
of  conscience  had  arisen,  when  he  reflected  on  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  account  given  of  him  to  Mr.  Temple  Travers. 

It  was  too  late,  indeed,  for  hesitation  to  have  availed  him  anything. 
He  had  already  tacitiy  consented  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ashley  when  he  took  his  money,  and  as  the  first  thmg  he  did  after 
reachmg  his  lodging  was  to  recteem  his  wardrobe  and  pay  some  small 
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accounts,  of  a  kind  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  enter  in  his 
general  schedule,  no  other  course  remained — as  he  thought — but  that  of 
Silfilling  his  engagement  to  the  letter.  He  found,  moreover,  on  his 
return  to  Finsbury  Circus,  that  Mr.  Ashley  had  not,  on  his  part,  been 
idle.  What  amount  he  had  actually  expended  in  the  settlement  of  Bnm- 
ton's  debts  was  not  stated ;  but  that  they  were  settled  was  clear,  by  the 
production  of  receipts  from  all  his  creditors.  It  had  been  a  hard  day's 
work,  perhaps,  but  as  Mr.  Ashley  faimsdf  observed : 

<<  These  things  generally  lie  in  a  ring-fence,  my  dear ;  the  tradesmen, 
in  a  cluster  in  3ie  middle; — the  attorneys,  scattered  outside,  but  then  one 
knows  where  to  find  'em.'' 

Under  these  circumstances  Richaid  Branton  signed  the  paper  which 
bound  him  to  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds  at  some  indefioite 
period  in  the  hr-off  future.  The  young  look  at  Time  as  if  he  were  for 
ever  reoednig — the  old  as  if  he  were  always  near. 

The  evening  past  o£F  gaily;  it  was  the  pleasantest  Richard  BruntoQ 
had  known  for  many  a  long  day,  and  Mr.  Ashley  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
aldiougli  he  had  parted  with  his  cash  upon  what  might  have  appeared  to 
othen  a  very  douhtfol  oonttngeiicy.  He  fulfilled  hu  promise  of  ooaking 
his  young  friend  known  to  his  fiuniiy.  It  consisted  only  of  his  daaghten, 
Mr.  Ashley  being  a  widower. 

They  were  thi^  in  number :  Matilda,  Caroline,  and  Julia — ^names  that 
savoured  more  of  adoption  than  descent,  a  custom  which  prevails  to  some 
extent  with  modem  IsraeL 

Matilda,  the  ddest,  composed  with  taste,  played  admirably,  and  sang 
•—as  her  fiither  said---^  heavenly;"  Caroline's ,^fe  was  oil-painting,  in 
which  art — teste  her  father  also— she  was  no  mean  proficient ;  Julia,  the 
youngest — to  whose  talents  paternal  affection  again  bore  witness — shone 
prinoq>aDy  in  conversation.  It  scarcely  required  Mr.  Ashley's  ever-soond* 
me  trumpet  to  make  these  accomplnhmentB  known,  for  they  were  seldom 
veiled  by  the  yo«ng  ladies  themselves,  readiness  of  exMlHtion  htmg  a  £ftcolty 
which  they  possessed  in  common.  They  had,  besides,  considerable  personal 
attractions,  accompanied  by  a  tendency — not  at  all  special  to  their  nation — 
to  make  the  most  of  their  charms — a  tendency  in  which  these  Uack-eyed, 
bright-cheeked,  dark-haired  damsels  also  displayed  the  greatest  unani- 
miW.  It  might  even  be  said  of  Ihem^ — ^if  to  sa^  so  and  be  believed  were 
probable— that  they  entertained  no  separate  feeling  in  the  dead  set  whidi 
they  invariably  made  upon  every  new  comer,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
general  pro[>erty,  whetner  the  new  comer^s  attentions  were  partioohr 
to  one  or  divided  amonnt  all  three :  in  plainer  terms — Matilda's  later 
was  loved  by  Caroline,  loved  by  Julia,  and  vice  versd  in  the  ease  of  eac^ 
without— -as  it  seemed-*a  particle  of  jeakmsy  bemg  awakened  bi0t 
breasts  of  either. 

ToBidiard  BniDtoiitiiiskindofreceptionwas,onafirBt  i 
exceedbely  agreeaUe.     To  talk  with  Julia,  to  praise  C 
to  MatildEi,  were  pleasures  to  which  he  veiy  willing 
self,  but  he  went  no  further:  pradenee,  the  con 
Ashley's  watchful  eye  was  upon  nim  all  the  whil«^  ( 
time  had  not  yet  come,  being  his  eftctaal  love-^ 
aUe  to  withstand  MatiUa's  parting  song  when, 
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Axevr  Iwr  bead  back  and  g^eii^  over  her  AoMet  with  her  htge 
lugfa'Wifl  ejea,  waiUed  in  meltbg  aeeente  r 

A  kind  good  night  to  iloe,  love  I 
And  a  kind  ^>od  ni^t  to  tJUe  ! 

the  second  person  nogakr  beb^,  with  that  yoaig  kdj,  in  arcrj  iwtenea 
the  abore-mentioned  latest  coiner. 

Heart-whole,  therefore^  though  siirrovnded  by  temptation,  Richard 
Bnmton  withdrew  that  night  from  Finsbniy-circus,  having  receired  Mr. 
Aihle/soffBr  of  general  hMpttaHty  in  the  snirit  in  which  it  was  meant— 
hy  accepting  it  only  in  the  modified  form  of  a  business-dinner. 

He  lia4  indeed,  other  matters  to  think  of  bendes  knrc*making,  had  he 
been  erer  so  mnch  disposed  that  w^,  £or  on  the  following  day  he  was  to 
pesent  himself  with  Mr.  Temple  Trayers's  letter  of  introdnoiion  at  the 
house  in  Broad-street. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Yelters,  the  managing  partner,  whom  he  foond 
in  an  inner  room,  after  passing  through  an  avenue  of  laborious  derks, 
whose  occupations  their  principal  could  survey,  through  a  glam-door  which 
enfiladed  every  desk,  without  moving  from  ms  high  official  stooL 

Mr.  Yelters  was  a  man  of  the  true  bosiness-type.  In  his  domestic 
cbde,  surrounded  by  wife  and  children,  he  probably  had  a  heart,  but,  if 
so,  he  always  \eh  it  at  home : — it  never  travelled  to  the  City,  and,  as  hs 
as  those  were  concerned  who  had  dealings  with  him,  he  ndght  as  well 
have  been  without  one.  He  had  a  hard,  spare,  cloaely  bnttoned-up  person 
that  seemed  bullet-proof,  and  a  hard,  cold  face  on  which  no  news,  short 
of  the  intelligence  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  stopped  payment,  could 
produce  any  impression,  and  it  may  be  a  questbn  if  even  tnat  universal 
calamity  would  have  moved  a  muscle  of  his  rigid,  inflexible  features. 
Assuredly  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  vigilant  scrutiny  to  discern 
the  slightest  emotion  when  such  an  event  befel  any  of  the  firms  with 
-which  his  house  was  connected.  <*  See  how  they  stand  I"  was  Mr. 
Velters's  first  word  of  commai^  if  the  slightest  whisper  reached  him 
that  "  Washbrick  and  Gathercole"— «  Hamper  and  Blmkhom"— "  Tygo 
and  Bree"— or  any  other  commeroal  notability,  were  in  a  doubtfiil  posi- 
tion; and  long  before  the  doubt  became  a  public  £Mt  the  books  of 
''Temple  Travers**  were  closed  against  them.  Mr.  Yelters  had  the 
keenest  eye  in  the  City  for  bad  paper.  *'  What  do  you  mean  ?^  he  would 
say  to  a  customer,  as  he  ra{»dfy  turned  over  a  pile  of  bilk  and  Hghted 
upon  a  questionable  name,  whi<^  he  discovered  in  an  instant — '^wnat  do 
yon  mean  by  bringing  me  this  rubbish  ?  Withdraw  your  account,  sir, 
mmiediately  l"  In  the  commercial  worid,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult 
task  for  the  man  of  business  is  to  arrive  at  ^  positive-— but  Mr.  Yehert 
seldom  erred ;  he  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for  stripping  pretension  of 
all  its  tramnngs,  and — if  his  dignity  does  not  lose  by  tiie  comparison — 
he  might  have  achieved  the  highest  reputation  as  a  police-detective. 

Something  of  this  £Eiculty  had  been  revealed  by  Mr.  Ashley  to  Richard 
Brunton,  and  it  was  well  for  the  latter  that  he  was  endowed  with  nerve 
when  he  oonfironted  Mr.  Yelters.  But  he  had  been  counselled  to  say  as 
littie  as  possible,  to  stick  to  a  very  brief  statement,  lying  within  the 
smallest  compass,  and  to  imitate  his  questioner  in  succinetness. 

Mr.  Yelters  received  him  standing,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  giej 
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Uoosers :  a  smgle  tnimpet-shaped  cameKan  seal  danced  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  bright  cmun  from  hw  foD — a  glimpse  of  a  canarj-colonied  waist- 
coat was  visible  where  the  only  one  of  the  metal  battens  of  his  bine  body- 
coat  was  unfastened— and  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  bit  of  frill  beneath  ms 
chb,  completed  a  costume  which  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  bankers, 
all  odier  Masses  ci  men  having  long  ago  abandoned  it 

"  Tour  business,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Velters. 

Brunton  explained  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Temple 
Travers. 

Without  a  word  of  remark  Mr.  Velters  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
letter. 

When  he  had  read  it  he  sud : 

<<  Sowerberry  and  WiUdns,— Levant  trade  P" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Failed?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"When?" 

"  Last  May." 

"  How  much  for  ?" 

"  Thirty-seven  thousand,  odd." 

"  Any  assets  ?" 

"  Eight  thousand, — ^nominal." 

"  What  became  of  the  partners  ?" 

"  One  died, — the  other  absconded." 

**  Leaving  you  ?    ■    " 

"  "^thout  employment." 

"  How  long  were  you  there  ?" 

"Three  years  and  a  half." 

"  What  was  your  duty  ?" 

"  Chiefly,  foreign  correspondence." 

"You  know— how  many  languages?" 

"  Four,  thoroughly;  three  more,  imperfectly." 

"In  the  first  class?" 

"  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian." 

"  In  the  second  ?" 

"  Modem  Greek— some  Turkish,  and  a  little  Arabic." 

"  Who  vouches  for  all  this,  besides  yourself  ?" 

<*  As  to  the  languages,  try  me,  sir,  in  any  way  you  please.  For  my 
character,  I  believe  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Finsbury-circus,  has  satisfied  your  Mr. 
Temple  Travers." 

"  Mm !  Yes — you  have  been  recommended  or  I  shouldn't  have  wasted 
so  many  words  upon  you.  If  we  take  you — ^bto  our  corresponding  de- 
partment— when  can  you  come?" 

"  Now — ^to-morrow — ^whenever  you  choose,  sir ;  I  am  quite  at  your 
disposal." 

"  You  shall  be  examined  at  once,  then." 

Mr.  Velters  released  one  hand  from  its  contact  with  apocketfol  of  half- 
crowns,  whidi  he  kept  jing^g  all  the  tiite  he  spoke,  and  pressed  the 
handle  of  a  call-bell. 

A  stout,  substantial  derk,  one  of  the  regular  City-solidities,  obeyed  the 
summons. 
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«<  Hr/ browser,'' aaid  the  groat  man,  tekiiiff  A  file  of  im^ 
enoei  ^letters  must  be  wntten  to-day  to  S<»ndder  and  Wdf  of  mm- 
bmg^Mdini  and  Co.  of  Leghorn — ^Decaoz  and  Perrot  of  Paria--«nd 
Bamoi^  BnAen^  of  Mi^id,  adTuinff  leodpts  of  seconds  and  thiids  of 
airhange  and  oAer  BMrttsBs; — takeibeml  Give  the  parUeulars  to  this 
gentleman,  who  will  write  the  letten^  and  when  they  are  finished  bring 


them  to  me.     Yon  may  go,  sirP 

ayinff,  Mr.  Velt 
bowed,  and  left  the  room  with  Mr.  Browser, 


So  sayinff,  ULt.  Velters  turned  his  back  on  Biohard  Brontoo,  who 


He  had  not  oyerstated  Us  aooomplishments,  and  bemg  really  nsed  to 
mercantile  correspondence — drcmnstanoes  whUe  on  the  Continent  harine 
rendered  him  fiimiliar  with  its  technioalities-^he  soon  peifonned  his 
aDotted  task,  as  much  to  the  astonbhment  as  the  del^lfat  of  good- 
natored  Mr.  Bcowsor,  who  had  witnessed  and  sighed  oyer  many  an  ex- 
perimental breakdown.  Incurious  as  all  the  dmcs  habitaally  were  to 
things  that  did  not  relate  to  their  own  duties,  more  than  one  head  was 
raised  inqmringly  while  Bmnton  was  at  woric.  The  exulting  pantomime 
of  Mr.  Browser,  as  letter  after  letter  was  handed  to  him,  soon  satisfied 
them  that  a  first-rate  hand  was  likely  to  become  thdr  assodate,  and  this 
&ctbdng  ascertained,  down  went  the  clerkly  heads  again  and  onward 
■pedihmrtoiL 

Brunton's  expedition  only  just  sufficed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr. 
Velten.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  work  when  Hhe  call-bell  again 
aounded,  and  Mr.  Browser  gathering  up  the  correspondence,  hnmed 
away  with  it  to  the  inner  room.  Br^nton,  who  remained  behind,  watched 
the  result  with  some  anxiety.  There  was  no  smile  of  approTal  on  the 
manag^g  partner's  lips  as,  after  readbg  each  paper  attentively,  he  laid 
them  all  on  the  table  before  him.  He  said  something,  however,  but 
-unless  Bmnton  had  heard  the  words  he  could  have  drawn  no  inforence 
from  them  whatever:  a  nutcracker's  wooden  jaws  are  not  more  inexpres- 
rive  than  was  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Velters.  Nrither  did  the  features 
of  Mr.  Browser  reveal  an^ng  to  Brunton's  [eager  eye,  so  long  as  his 
hoe  was  towards  his  principal,  but  as  soon  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
the  yonne  man's  fears  subsided. 

'<  Tou'D  do  r  said  Mr.  Browser,  shakbe  him  by  the  hand  when  he 
came  out,  while  his  broad  fece  beamed  wi£  satisfection;  <<Mr.  Velters 
wants  to  see  you  again.  Nobody  goes  twice  into  that  office  without  em- 
ployment." 

The  second  interriew  ££Fered  little  in  character  firom  the  first  Mr. 
Velters  had  ceased  to  be  interrogative— that  was  all.  He  uttered  no 
syllable  of  praise,  but  simply  offered  Brunton  a  conditional  engagement. 
If,  after  three  months'  trial,  Mr.  Velters  contmued  to  be  satisfied,  the  en- 
gagement wonU  be  permanent,  with  a  salary  proportioned  to  his  abilities ; 
if  not,  there  was  an  end  of  the  affair:  he  would  be  paid  for  his  services 
and  dismissed.  During  the  period  of  probation  he  would  sit  at  Mr. 
Browser^s  desk,  and  act  under  his  instructions.  Mr.  Velters  had  only 
this  to  observe,  in  addition— 

What  it  was,  however,  the  sudden  opemng  of  a  door,  at  the  other  end 
iff  the  apartment,  which  caused  him  instantiy  to  turn  his  head,  prevented 
Mr.  Velters  from  saying,  and  Brunton  continued  standing  till  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  managing  partner  to  resume  his  qpeech. 
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Boi  the  ottntiop  of  Mr.  Veltm  luid  been  directed  to  an  ol^ 
lalerest  than  die  future  oondnct  of  one  of  his  clerks.    A  tlUl,  thin  <Ad 
man,  with  a  young  lady  on  hb  arm,  had  entaied  tiie  loon^  and,  njtfi 
inoce  emprtutmenit  than  oould  hare  been  eccpeoted  from  his  antonaton 
aOFements  in  general,  Mr.  Veltere  crossed  to  meet  them. 

<<Dc»L't  let  me  disturb  business,  I  b^,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  oourteous  air. 

<<It  is  nothings  sir,  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Velters;  ^'pny,  sir,  be 
seated.    Miss  Trayers,  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  ehair." 

*'No^  QoT  interposed  the  old  gentleman.  <' I  hare  merely  %  weed  to 
aay.  My  granddaughter  is  going  to  take  a  drive  with  me  this  moniing 
—the  eaniage  is  here  at  the  do^^ — but  before  I  went  out,  I  wished  to 
tell  you  I  have  just  had  a  line  finom  Temple,  to  say  that  a  loan  of  e^;ht 
millions  has  been  decided  on.  The  news,  of  course,  will  very  soon  be 
made  public;  but  it  is  desirable  you  should  know  tlius  amount  without 
lass  of  time." 

^  Very  desirable^  indeed !  Thank  you,  sir — thank  you.  Have  yoa  any 
oommands  for  the  house,  sir,  this  morning?" 

^None^  I  am  much  obliged.  Now,  Alice,  we  will  leave  Mr.  Yeltars 
tohisbooks." 

<<  Permit  me  to  see  you  to  your  carriage.  I  ho|>e,  Miss  Trayen,  you 
win  some  day^  honour  Mrs.  y^Usn  by  another  visit.  Her  camellias^  at 
Bfoadstone^  will  Tery  socm  be  in  full  Uoom." 

Miss  Trarers  bowed,  without  q»eaking,  and  the  Managing  Partner 
followed  tfie  great  City  Oracle  and  his  granddaughter  into  3ie  court- 
yard; the^  were  folbwed,  too,  by  Brunton's  eyes,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained  within  sight. 

Mr.  Velters  soon  came  bade    His  first  words  to  Brunton  were^ 

^^  Say  nothing  outside,  mr,  about  this  loan ;  and — what  I  was  going  to 
iemark,afowminiitesago— remember  that  the  rule  <rf  this  establishment 
is  woric^  snr,  woHe  I* 

'^Moce  motive  for  it  than  ever,"  thought  Bichard  BrantoD,  as  he 
sikndy  withdrew. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Lx  Bssonr  d*aimxb. 

Is  there  any  neutral  ground  on  which  youth  and  age  may  meet  on 
ftjual  terms?  Can  imagination  be  tethered  to  reality,  or  exnerience 
mount  on  the  wings  of  hope  and  foncy  ?  It  would  seem  so,  if  tne  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Travers  and  his  granddaughter  are  closely  considered. 

The  old  man  has  nearly  readied  the  utmost  limit  allowed  to  human 
life;  uniform  sncoeas  has  attended  his  endeavours  throughout  his  lonff 
career ;  he  has  adueved  the  highest  standing  in  the  commercial  worli^ 
and  realised  the  largest  fortune ;  his  only  scm  holds  a  position  even  more 
£itinguished  than  his  own ;  if  domestic  affliction  has  twice  thrown  its 
diadow  over  his  hearth,  he  has  had  but  to  deplore  the  common  lot;  the 
ehstic  spirit  has  risen  to  its  former  level,  and  the  worid's  attractions — 
ihey  exist  alike  for  old  and  young — have  not  yet  lost  their  charm. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  still  has  a  want  which  he  yearns  to  gratifjr.  For 
needy  twenty  years  Us  hopes  have  centred  on  one  olject,  and  the  time^ 
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he  trusts,  has  now  anmd  for  their  fiiMltntnt  The  ieem  of  his  heart 
is  to  see  Alice  married,  that  the  name  wUdi  finr  half  a  oeatorj  has  heen 
faoBOuied  in  hia  own  person  may  still  snrriTe  in  his  desoendants.  More 
than  this^  he  lores  h  is  granddao^ter  widi  the  tmest  and  deepest  a£feetiott 
^le  sees  that  wealth  and  station  fisdl  to  satisfy  her — ^he  sospeets  soom 
aeorot  sonow,  and  he  endeaTOors  to  win  hw  confidence,  in  die  hope  that 
by  his  eoimsel  and  assistance  her  hu^Mness  may  be  seeored.  For  thif 
purpose  he  sopprosses  the  thoaffhts  which  bebng  to  age,  and  speaks  to 
Alice  as  if  no  sea  of  years  rolled  between  them. 

On  her  ode,  the  young  heiress  mi^  doubt  the  prolessions  which  the 
world  is  so  eager  to  pour  into  her  ears,  may  mistrust  the  interested  wofd, 
and  despise  the  flattery  that  meets  her  at  erery  turn ;  but  of  the  earnest 
•bority  with  wUeh  her  gnmdhther  offers  his  low  she  eao  entertain  no 
misgiymg. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  common  point  where  their  feelings  may 
nmte,  and  thus  it  h^>pens  that  she  seeks,  instead  of  avoiding,  the  oli 
van's  society. 

We  hare  seen  diem  together  just  now ;  let  us  follow  diem  whi&sr 
tbsT  are  bound. 

Mr.  TtAyen  has  an  old  predilection  for  a  certain  spot  on  die  nordiem 
ontsldTts  of  LiHidon.  An  old  terraced  walk  is  there,  backed  by  a  row  of 
lofity  trees,  from  whence,  owing  to  the  height  at  which  it  stands^  a  wide 
▼lew  of  the  distant  city  msty  be  obtained  when  the  winds  from  the  west 
drive  the  mists  down  the  river.  There  Mr.  Travers  delights  to  walk 
when  the  sun  shines  high  and  the  breese  Uows  freely,  stopjnng  at 
intervals  to  rest,  and  gaae  upon  the  vast  hive  in  which  he  has  been  one 
of  the  thriftiest  workers.  There,  too,  he  is  fond  of  takins^  Alice  when 
she  visits  the  city,  and  ccmsents  to  accompany  him  abroaoL  On  these 
oecanons  Miss  Nalders  relinquishes  her  constant  snrveillanoe,  and  occupies 
hersdf  alone  in  the  antiquated  drawing-room,  with  devices  of  old  con- 
oeption. 

Mr.  Traevers  and  Ahoe  are  sitting,  dien,  on  the  high  northern  terrace, 
whidi  looks  down  upon  busy  London.  They  are  discoursing  upon  the 
theme  which  is  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  is  seldom  a 
stranger  to  hers. 

<^  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  brilliant  society,  Alice,  you  have  never 
yet  seen  anybody  likely  to  influence  your  dicnce  ?" 

^'  Of  all  whom  I  have  seen  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  but  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  made  acquaintance  certainly  not  one." 

'^  And  yet,  go  where  you  will,  no  house  in  London  offers  fairer  oppor* 
tonity  than  your  frither's !" 

^  That,  I  believe,  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  much  advance  the  question. 
What  is  society  ?  As  it  appears  to  me,  simply  the  one  eternal  circle, 
bejond  which  those  who  once  enter  never  stray.  The  people  are  always 
the  same,  their  thoughts  and  actions  identical — at  all  events  in  prin- 
ciple." 

*^  You  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  than  you  admitted  just  now. 
Ton  include  all  at  one  fell  swoop." 

^*  From  what  I  really  know,  I  infer  the  rest" 

**  That  would  be  very  well,  Alioe,  if  you  could  deal  with  mankind  as 
we  merchants  do  with  our  wares : — judge  of  them  by  samples.  But  no 
two  minds  are  alike." 
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'^  To  me  they  present  no  difEerence.    I  meet  with  no  varietj." 

*^  You  look  only  at  the  surface." 

*^  SorfiMse,  dear  grandpapa !  What  but  snrfoce  characterises  eyery- 
body  one  meets  ?  To  be  as  much  like  his  neighbour  as  possible, — to 
wear  the  same  unmeaning  smile,  to  say  the  same  insipid  thmgs,  to  sup- 
press  eyery  noUe  thongm,  to  sixfle  every  generous  emotion,  to  detraot 
from  merit,  to  worship  success, — and  success  only, — to  fawn  upon  <  the 
great,'  as  they  are  caUed,  and  bend  the  knee  to  circumstanoe, — such  is 
the  aim  of  all !     There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  surface." 

*^  Tou  speak  bitterly,  Alice, — ^more  bitterly  than  your  own  observation 
should  warrant.  But  you  have  made  one  aomission.  You  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  merit  which  suffers  by  detraction.  If  you  have 
found  that,  you  have  at  least  found  something  to  redeem  the  world  horn 
universal  censure." 

'<  I  wish  I  could  say,  dear  grandpapa,  that  the  discovery  were  mine  : 
not  to  have  been  able  to  make  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  my  complaint. 
You  mistake  me  if  you  suppose  that  I  censure  indiscrirainat^.  No !  I 
prize  the  nobility  of  mind,  the  generosity  of  soul,  the  independence  of 
thought  which  must  exist  somewhere^ — ^but  of  which  I  have  only  read. 
What  I  deplore  is,  their  absence  from  the  world — ^the  special  world, — in 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  live." 

'<  You  forget,  my  child,  that  the  very  world  you  at  this  moment  con- 
demn is  that  in  which  your  own  fetther  has  also,  voluntarily,  cast  his  lot. 
Do  you  think  if  he  thought  it  so  hollow,  so  worthless  as  your  report  would 
make  it,  that  he  would  mingle  with  it  himself  or  su£Per  you  to  remain 
there  ?     Of  his  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  you  have  more  than  read !" 

^*  It  is  those  qualities,  dearest  grandpapa,  that  I  vainly  seek  to  paralleL 
But  our  situations  are  very  different.  My  father  stands  high  in  every- 
one's esteem, — his  advice  is  sought  by  statesmen, — ^his  word  is  aa 
authori^, — his  example  an  object  for  all  imitation ;  the  woiid  of  whiob 
we  speak  is  only  an  adjunct  to  the  wide  sphere  in  which  he  moves ;  he 
must  tolerate  what  is  faulty  in  one  place  for  the  sake  of  that  latent  good 
which  he  finds  in  another;  in  his  position  he  cannot  accept  the  whole 
and  refuse  a  part  I,  on  the  contmy,  who,  by  myself,  am  nothing,— 
who  have  no  freedom  of  dioice, — ^before  whom  there  lies  only  one  track, 
— ^I  must  remain  within  the  limits  assigned  me,  measure  with  weary  feet 
the  path  that  leads  round  and  round  to  the  same  dull  god, — a  race 
without  competition,  an  end  without  an  object" 

"  So,  then,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  gravely — "  because  you  cannot 
have'a  part  you  refuse  the  whole !     Is  this  sound  logic  ?" 

'<  I  cannot  think  otherwise— at  least  in  my  own  case.  I  reason  from 
what  I  feel.  To  me  the  'part'  you  speak  of  is,  necessarily,  all:  this 
makes  the  vital  difference  between  my  uther's  position  and  my  own." 

Mr.  Travers  sighed. 

*'  And  have  the  labours  of  seventy  years,  the  endeavours  of  two— not 
unindustrious — lives,  no  other  result  than  disappomtment?" 

Alice  took  her  grandfother's  hand. 

«  Do  not  think  me  discontented,"  she  exclaimed.  ^<  As  I  sud  before, 
I  am  nobody.  To  my  father  and  to  yourself,  dearest  mndpapa,  every- 
thins^  I  have,  whether  of  education  or  of  means,  is  owing.  I  should  be 
deeply  ungrateful  if  I  fjBtiled  in  thankfulness  to  you  both.     My  duty  and 
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my  lore  stand  entirdj  apart  from  my  opinioDt.     Ask  what  you  will  of 
tibe  first,  and,  trust  me,  yoa  shall  not  t>e  disappointed." 

*^1  shall  nerer  ask  yoa  for  anything,  dearest  Alice,  but  what  your 
heart  can  freely  giro.  If  I  speak  of  disappointment,  it  has  no  reference 
to  your  conduct.  In  that  remot  you  are  all  I  can  desire.  But  I  hare 
teea  witfi  pain  your  disindioation  for  society,— I  haye  heard  with  regret 
your  ayowal  of  the  cause ;  not  because  I  belieye  the  picture  you  haye 
drawn  to  be  true,  but  on  account  of  the  impression  wmch  you  haye  re- 
onyed.  At  your  age,  my  child,  the  fault  generally  lies  on  tlie  other  side. 
Happily  you  are  still  yery  young.  A  day  may  come—soon,  I  trust- 
when  you  will  think  differently." 

''  JNot,**  replied  Alice,  '<  so  long  as  I  am  known  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Temple  Trayers.  An  heaesa  neyer  hears  the  truth.  To  umt  hct 
my  eyes  were  yery  soon  opened.  Warned  in  time  by  Margaret  *' — she 
aUuded  to  Miss  Nalders — ^and  that  warning  confirmed  by  my  own 
experience,  I  know  how  to  estimate  at  their  nill  yalue  all  the  protesta- 
tions I  hear.  My  beauty,  they  say,  is  beyond  praise :  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  Jook  in  the  glass  to  see  if  this  be  true ;  my  memory,  not  half  a 
day  old,  gi^es  that  flattery  the  lie.  My  disposition  is  eyeiything  that  is 
anuable:  they  know  nothmg  about  it  who  speak.  My  accomplishments 
exceed  those  of  all  others:  well  for  me  if  they  suffice  as  resources  for 
myselfl  And  do  you  conceiye,  grandpapa,  that  one  word  of  aU  this  would 
reach  my  ears,  if  I  were  other — in  a  worldly  point  of  yiew — ^than  what 
lamp" 

"  Tou  underrate  your  own  attractions,  Alice.  Granted,  howeyer,  that 
flatterers  only  ha^e  hitherto  addressed  you,  surely  there  must  be  some 
who  are  free  from  this  taint  of  self-interest !" 

*'It  may  be  so,  grandpapa,  but  such  persons,  I  fear,  are  undis« 
coyerable." 

'^Well,  then,  Alice,  let  it  be  my  task — unless  you  should  yourself 
forestal  me — ^to  find  one  who  is  really  worthy  of  you.  A  great  under- 
taking, you  will  say,  at  my  time  of  life,  and '' — he  added,  smiUng— 
*<  perhaps  you  will  tmnk,  a  great  presumption.  I  do  not  promise  you  a 
man  of  rank,  or  eyen  a  man  of  fortune,  but  he  shall  be  a  man  of  honour  T 

*^  He  who  has  honour,"  replied  Alice^  with  energy,  <'  holds  the  highest 
rank  in  my  estimation,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  fortune." 

"  Let  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Trayers,  *<  be  a  bargain  between  us,  Alice. 
I  think  better  of  society  than  you  do,  and  shall  not  ask  for  the  cynic's 
lantern  to  guide  me  in  my  search.  Still,  the  decision  must  rest  with 
yourself;  I  will  not  force  my  candidate  upon  you,  but  leaye  you  firee 
as  ur  to  form  your  own  conclusion.  The  world  must  be  greatly  altered 
if,  before  a  year  is  oyer,  I  do  not  see  you  a  happy  married  woman !" 

Alice  shook  her  head,  but  looked  less  sad  than  usual.  It  must  go  hard, 
indeed,  with  youth  when  age  is  the  more  hopeful  of  the  two. 
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Lr  to  love  be  a  woman's  necessity  to  many — ^onder  certatn  < 
sianoes — is  equally  impeiatiTe  on  man. 

What  those  cireomstanees  axe,  gxeatly  depends. 

Yon  are  did  and  almost  imbecBi^— quite  so^  perhaps — and  fanoy  bti^ 
eyes  and  oomfort :  you  are  of  middle-age  and  dub-sick,  and  feel  thai  the 
married  state  is  alone  respectable :  you  are  young  and  fooli^  and  long 
to  be  the  father  of  a  fomily :  these  are  motites ;  b«t  there  is  one  stronger 
than  ihem  all — you  are  so  exceedingly  hard-np  that»  in  yonr  own 
oi»nion>  nothing  can  save  you  firom  starvation  but  a  wealthy  marriage. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  this  resohitioo,  however  deqimtely  it  may 
appear  to  be  adopted,  is  never  suddenly  taken.  Moat  young  gentlemeni, 
mth  slender  fortunes  and  whiskers  yet  in  the  germ,  say,  as  they  run  op 
their  first  cigar  bill,  ^*  111  marry  some  deviluh  ridi  widow !"  but,  in 
ninety-niDe  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  don't.  In  the  first  place,  ridi 
widows — whatever  young  gentlemen  may  suppose  to  the  eontrary — aie 
not  as  plenty  as  blackberries ;  in  the  next,  the  hk  incoosdables  gene* 
rally  marry  affain  to  please  themselves,  and  throw  the  handkerohief 
oftener  than  uiej  cat<^  at  it;  and,  lastly,  tiie  young  gentlemen  in 
question,  by  die  time  their  whiskers  are  full-grown,  and  other  and 
heavier  bills  have  accumulated,  for  the  most  part  espouse  young  ladies, 
whose  wwldlv  goods  add  something  in  the  way  of  baggage,  but  very 
little  in  the  shape  of  fortune. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  possibility  of  bdng  obliged  some  day  to  marry 
for  money  is  always  loomine  in  the  distance  ox  every  fiut  young  man 
about  town.  That  '^  somethmg  to  fall  back  upoo,  when  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,"  is  never  entirely  absent  from  their  thoughts,  so  that  when 
the  £ital  period  arrives,  the  victim  is,  in  a  great  di^ee,  prepared  to 
meet  his  fete. 

Of  those  vrho  gave  their  consent  to  this  special  arrangement  several 
years  before  it  was  asked.  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  (I  omit  the  six  inter- 
mediate  baptismal  names),  fourth  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Wolverton,  was  a 
bright  and  shining  example. 

Bis  position  was  this : 

Hb  eldest  brother.  Viscount  Loupgarou,  had  the  family  borough, 
and,  with  the  family  titles,  wocdd  suc<^ed  to  the  family  estates ;  Lwd 
Algernon,  who  came  next,  was  in  the  church,  and  enjoyed  all  the  &mil^ 
prderment ;  Lord  Gerald,  the  third  son,  went  into  the  navy,  and,  if 
there  had  been  a  family  ship,  he  would  have  got  it — as  it  was,  he  put 
up,  at  fbur-and-twenty,  with  an  ordinary  frigate ;  and,  <<  as  for  me," 
Lord  Harry  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  he  detailed  his  grievances, 
''  they  shoved  me  into  the  Blues." 

Of  all  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  or  of  his  sisters,  he  said  nothing ;  he  had 
no  interest  in  looking  down. 

What  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  did  in  <<The  Blues"  is  easily  told. 
Once  in  three  weeks— or  even  once  a  fortnight,  if  duty  was  heavy — ^he 
rode  down  Regent-street  in  helmet,  corslet,  and  jack-boots,  on  his  way  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  where — being  ^<on"  duty — he  smoked  as  many 
dgars,  ate  of  as  many  dishes,  played  as  many  rubbers,  and  slept  as  many 
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haan  as  osoal^  riding  Imck  again  up  Regeni-atreet,  m  the  aama  irarlika 
anmj,  oa  fab  way  to  barraeluy  next  morning,  when  ha  came  *'  off"  dntj. 
Three  times  a  week,  doling  the  season— d^  not  interfoing — he  eolti- 
yated  his  taste  for  the  b«llet  in  the  Ommbos-box  of  Hw  Majes^s 
Theatre ;  and  tlaee  times  a  week — with  die  same  veserratioa — he  filled 
vp  die  off-nights  at  other  theatres  than  those  of  Her  Minesty,  "scteam- 
ing''  fivee^  with  plenty  of  '^^ag"— of  ^  kind  so  treaty  nana£ustond 
hy  certain  aooomplished  aitets— being  what  he  most  ddighted  in* 
Seven  times  a  week — by  which  azrangement  he  found  employment  for 
Sunday — ^Lovd  Hany  FitzLupns  was  to  be  fbond,  when  tne  stars  grew 
dias  and  DBteetires  were  gone  to  bed,  in  a  kind  of  first^floM^-Seba^ipol 
in  Jermyn-street,  or  in  some  adjacent  sister  fertresi,  from,  which  he 
seUom  departed  mitil  he  was  a  considerably  poorer,  if  not  a  moch  ^ 


By  these  fvoeesses,  aUhoogh  Lord  Harry  iltaLopos  acquired  a  rast 
amount  of  mditary  knowledge,  eetabUshed  a  rnwtation  for  Imowing  what 
fife  was,  and  saraied,  djuste  ttArs,  the  hpnoured  epithet  of  ^patron  of  the 
drama,''  he  melted  away,  in  a  manner  impereeptiUe  eren  to  himself— 
first  of  all,  the  fifteen  tnoosand  pounds  Ihat  were  his  own-^then  the  fiye 
thousand  whieh  his  pitjing  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Sheepskin,  nre  F ' 


and  finaDy  the  thir^seyen  thousand  fire  hundred  and  forty-rour  pounds 
ten  and  elevenpence  halfpenny  which,  on  the  strength  of  his  expectatkms 
from  the  aferesaid  old  lady,  he  succeeded  in  borrowing. 

When  a  man  can  no  longer  pay  his  mess-bill — to  say  nothing  of  his 
tailor,  his  bootmaker,  his  honer,  and  aU  that  h/etdr-^^atUe  eetU  pioort'ti'^ 
it  is  time  for  him  to  think  of  leaving  the  army.  Besides,  as  not  one  man 
in  twenty  goes  into  ^  The  Bines''  with  the  intention  of  remaining  after 
he  has  got  his  troop,  and  as  a  troop  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  mon^,  to 
dispoee  o£  it  is  the  legitimate  issue  of  ev^ry  Bine's  career.  So  Lord 
Harry  FitzLupus  <£d  as  odiers  had  done  before  him:  he  sold  out. 

More  than  that :  he  paid  the  messman,  partly  paid  one  tailor— left  fiflby 
of  that  category  to  howl,  with  bills  unpaid,  over  their  own  supineness 
—  in  not  taking  time  by  the  fordock  when  cash  was  to  be  had— 
— went  into  the  Highlands  and  stalked — went  into  Norfolk  and  shot, 
into  Lewestershirs  and  hunted — ^went  on  the  Continent  and  gambled. 
He  might  have  stalked  and  shot  till  the  crack  of  doom— a  friend's  forests 
and  a  friend's  psesenres  don't  make  away  with  much  of  the  ready ;  he 
might — barring  aoeklttits — haye  hunted  for  at  least  a  couple  of  seasons 
on  die  proceeds  of  hn  commission ;  but  the  pull  of  the  table  at  Homborg, 
combined  with  an  infallible  martingale  which,  of  course,  broke  down, 
completely  deaaed  him  out  in  the  course  of  six  weeks ;  and,  at  the  end 
ofatwelfemQiithfromhiBsafasideiicein''TheBfaies,"  he  had  subsided 
altogether. 

In  common  parlance  he  was  '^  utterly  ruined ;"  but  crrerybody  knows 
that  utter  ruin  to  a  FitaLapus — until  it  has  befallen  him  for  the  twentieth 
time — means  simply  that  he  can  no  longer  ke^  up  with  the  friends 
who  haren't  yet  got  through  their  respectiye  patrimonies.  The  ruined 
yomig  FitaLupus  dresses  as  well  as  Cfer,  rides  as  fine  a  horse  as  formerly, 
goes  about — unless  his  creditors  are  more  than  oommonly  inexorable- 
just  as  he  used  to  do:  the  only  difference  is  ttat  a  fadier,  an  uncle,  or 
somebody — he  is  not  so  particular  as  to  ask  which  of  his  rehtk>ns  **  stands 
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the  zacket»'^  or  whether  they  all  dob  for  it — pays  him  ihe  fimr  hundred 
a  year,  without  which  he  says — and  they  all  say— it  is  impossible  to  Hfo. 

There  are  many  people  wno,  in  the  same  situation,  would — ^like  Jaffier 
— be  ^'pleas'd  widi  ruin." 

Another  thing  is  to  be  obsenred  with  respect  to  this  calamity,  so  orer- 
whehntttg  to  all  but  the  class  FitzLuj^us — and,  here  and  there,  a  stray 
bankrupt  on  a  lai^  scale,  for  whom  friendly  assignees  hare  a  huge  com- 
pasnon — namely,  that  their  ruin  is  never  of  long  duration.  A  watchful 
**  something "  is  always  waiting  to  turn  up,  and  there  they  are  on  thra 
legs  again,  to  all  appearance,  as  right  as  ever.  A  lucky  bequest,  a  good 
appointment,  or,  periiaps,  a  fortunate  marriage,  comes  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  comfort  the  ^*  curl'd  darling  '*  and  release  him  from  what  he  feels — how 
acutely ! — to  be  such  a  state  of  slavish  dependence  as  having  only  four 
hundred  a  year — the  gift  of  '^  somebody" — to  exist  upon. 

Our  especial  FitzLupus — the  Lord  Harry — ^had  his  share  of  ruin  like 
the  rest.  The  "  four  hundred  a  year  **  were  duly  paid,  together  with  two 
more  by  the  Countess  of  Sheepskm,  to  quali^  her  nephew,  as  he  impressed 
upon  her,  to  at  for  the  fieunily  borough,  which  Viscount  Loupgarou,  who 
was  tired  of  it,  redgned  in  Harry's  favour;  a  kind  of  eompositioa  was 
Ikiade-with  the  '^  worst-disposed " — so  he  styled  them-^amongst  his 
creditors, — and  once  more  he  breathed  the  pure  and  balmy  air  of  St. 
James's. 

But  breathing  balmy  ur  in  St.  James's,  although  impr^paated  with  the 
odour  of  Oarlin's  best  cigars,  was  not  exactly  ttie  finale  at  which  Lord 
Hai^  wished  to  arrive.  You  perceive  that,  although  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  House,  with  six  hundred  a  year,  he  was  very  far  from  being  au  grand 
complee.  The  seat  was  well  enough  in  its  way :  it  prevented  him  from 
being  seized,  though  his  goods  and  chattels  were  still  exposed  to  seizure, 
—or  might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  made  them  all  over  by  a  bill  of  sale 
to  his  friend  Chichester  Fleetwood.  But  what  could  he  do  with  such  a 
modicum  as  the  sum  just  mentioned  ? 

<*A  man  must  have  his  Clubs  and  all  that, — his  Greenwich  and 
Richmond  and  all  that, — his  private  boxes  and  subscriptions  and  all  that 
— and  then  there  are  lots  of  things  that  a  man  must  have  I" 

It  stood  to  reason, — as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  adding, — that  a  man 
must  therefore  look  out  for  something. 

What  should  it  be?  A  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  behind  the 
Minister  for  whom  he  always  voted?  Well,  the  offer  hadn't  yet  been 
made,  though  it  ought  to  have  been ;  for,  however  astonishing  the  fact, 
Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  had  supported  the  Premier  in  a  speech  which 
made  a  considerable  sensation,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it 

As  it  was  the  only  speech  he  ever  did  make  in  that  aueust  Assembly, 
and  will  not  take  up  mudi  room,  I  may  as  well  transcnoe  it,  as  it  is 
written  in  <<  Hansara." 

The  subject  was  the  Income-Tax.  Messrs.  Blight  and  Smasher  had 
eloquently  denounced  the  iniquities  of  Schedule  D,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  beginning  to  tremble  at  the  possibility  of  a  majority 
a^;ainst  Ministers,  when— takmg  advantage  of  a  pause — Lord  Harry 
FitzLupus  rose.  An  old  Treasury-hack  got  on  his  legs  at  the  same  time, 
but  there  was  a  cry  of  *^  New  member !"  and  the  ci-devant  Blue  remained 
in  possession  of  the  House. 
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*^  I  thinky  sir,"  he  saidy  with  a  prolooffed  drawl,  which  added  greatlj 
to  the  effect  of  his  oratory — *'  I  tmnk,  nr,  beiaw  thii  quea— tion  goes  to 
a  a — di — ^yi — sion,  the  pers' — nal  ex — pe — ^rienoe  of  those  who  hare 
not  sof— far'd"— ("Hear!  hear!"  from  the  old  Treasury-hack)— «< ik)^ 
siif— £Ekr^d  from  the  in— quia— a — to — rial — I  blieve  that  was  we  word 
iprutde  use  of  by  the  hon — a — raUe  member  for  a— a — Glen— inth — ar— 
shins, — ^the  in — qnis — a — to— rial  man — nar  in  which  this  a — a — tax 
is  le— Tied  (cheers  from  the  Opposition),  ooffht  to  be  a — a — ^ta — ken 
into  connderation  (counter  cheers  from  the  Mmisterial  benches).  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  sir,  I  ne — ^var  suf<^far'd  from  Mything  of  Uie  kind." 
(<<  Hear !  hear !"  from  the  old  Treasmy-hack.)  "  The  fol— lah  that  gets 
paid  for  a — a — col — ^looting  the  tax,  goes,  I  suppose,  to  your  agent — or 
the  person  diat  is  to  pay  you  your  money — and  then  he  gives  him  the 
tax,  and  a — a — ^tells  you  of  it  af — tar — awards,— and  that's  all  you  evar 
hear  about  it.  I  don't  a — a — call  that  a — in — qui — sa — to— rial  1" 
(Shouts  of  derisiye  laughter  from  the  Opposition,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Lord  Harry  FitsLupus  complacently  resumed  his  seat) 

This  brilliant  defence  of  ministerial  policy  yery  nearly  turned  out  die 
Goyemmeni^  and  yet  Lord  Harry  grumbled,  as  he  resumed  the  summary 
of  his  claims.  An  attache-ship  ?  He  spoke  French :  wasn't  that  a 
daim, — and  yet  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whose  accent  was  so  bad  that  it 
made  the  French  ambassador  ill  for  three  days  after  every  interview-— 
didn't  see  how  the  interests  of  the  country  could  safely  be  confided  to  a 
nobleman  who  had  not  received  a  diplomatic  education.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  was  a  humbug — that  was  clear  enough ;  besides  what  was  an 
attach6-ship  afier  all  ?  One  had  to  wait  so  long  before  one  got  any  pay, 
and  a  man  couldn't  afford  that.  No !  There  was  only  one  thing  left 
for  him : — he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  have  somebody. 

"Who  it  should  be  was  the  grand  point;  and,  to  determine  it,  Lord 
Harry  FitzLupus  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  friends, — as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  snot  at. 

Hb  Mends,  who  saw  in  this  resolution  their  only  chance  of  getting 
back  the  money  they,  from  time  to  time,  had  lent  him,  met  en  petit 
eomitSj  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Lord  Dangerfield,  a  noble- 
man who,  in  addition  to  a  crowd  of  amiable  qualities,  was  said  to  play  at 
icartS  better  than  most  people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  was  sup- 
posed to  find  his  reward. 

The  party,  besides  the  host  and  the  illustrious  victim,  consisted  of  only 
six  persons,  the  intimates,  of  course,  of  both. 

There  were : — Chichester  Fleetwood,  whom  everybody  looked  up  to 
for  advice ;  Lord  Tiplady,  who  having  himself  married  an  heiress — and 
spent  her  fortune — knew  all  the  social  bearings  of  the  case;  Coates 
Taylor,  a  little,  long-Wged  hossu,  £amiliarly  called  "  Crooky,"  who  was 
nqp  to  a  thing  or  two ;  Sir  John  Peckover,  the  best  farti  in  England,  but 
not  at  all  disposed  to  change  his  condition ;  Phil  Buckinger,  an  exceUent 
judge  of  monetary  matters,  especially  in  the  shape  of  odds ;  and,  finally, 
the  Yicomte  Adolphe  de  Vaurien,  an  AngUcised  French  gentleman,  whose 
talents  were  universal. 

''  Now  then,  Hanry  1"  began  Lord  Dangerfield,  as  soon  as  the  butler 
was  gone,  after  settbg  on  a  full  supply  of  claret,—-*^  fill  your  glass^  and 
tell  us  all  about  it." 
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^  Speedi  from  de  ihrone,"  aaid  Sir  John  Feckover^  who  had  just  got 
into  Parliament  ^'  My  Locda  and  Gentlemen,— -called  you  together- 
early  season  of  the  year ^ 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,  Peck,"  interrupted  Lord  Dangerfield, — ^  yoa're 
not  moying  the  Address :  go  on,  Harry.'' 

But  before  Lord  Harry  speaks  on  a  subject  so  foil  of  personal  interest^ 
the  features  and  form  on  which  he  so  rreatiy  relies  for  die  success  of  his 
pmect,  may  as  well  be  fariedy  sketd)e£ 

Jr  character  is  to  be  infoned  from  capllary  derelopment,  Lord  Harry 
had  an  immense  deal  of  character.  His  pale,  yellow  hair,  parted  in  die 
centre^  flowed  in  broad  waves  across  his  noble  mehead ;  Ids  pale  yellow 
moustaches  streamed  like  two  rivers  into  his  pale  yellow  whiskm,  and  the 
latter  expanded  fr^m  the  confluence  till  they  had  doubled  the  size  of  a 
connteoanee  which  Nature,  who  delights  in  cunres,  had  kindly  fashioDed 
as  round  as  an  orange.  Indeed,  Lord  Hany's  free,  in  which  there  is 
Dothiug  dse  to  describe,  very  much  reminded  you  of  that  fruit —  some 
time  before  it  reaches  maturity.  He  had  a  very  loiu^  neck,  which  gave 
his  head  the  appearance  of  bemg  stuck — ^Uke  Macbeth's— on  a  pole  ;  his 
shoulders  were  broad,  his  body  large,  and  for  his  heu^— which  had  been 
his  drief  qualification  for  The  Blues— he  stood,  wiwout  the  aid  of  jack- 
boots, very  nearly  six  feet  three.  When  sudi  a  giant  opens  his  lips,  be 
sore  it  is  for  some  oracular  purpose. 

^  The  foct  is,"  said  Lord  Harry,  with  his  accustomed  drawl,  <<  Peck 
is  right.  I  must  speak  about  my  a — a— AUianoes — and  shall  trouble 
him — when  I  come  to  the  a — a  subject  of  Supplies." 

''  Hear,  hear!"  cried  the  guests  in  chorus,  and  Lord  Hany  continued : 

*^  The  fact  is," — ^this  was  a  figure  of  speech  which  helped  his  lordship 
along  as  a  crutcJi  helps  a  cripple, — ^'  the  fiftct  is — and  most  of  you  know 
it^ — I  haven't  got  a  dump  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

Unirersal  silence  betokened  universal  assent  to  this  very  naked  pro- 
position. 

«  Wefl  then,"  said  the  orator,— "what  am  I  to  go  and  do  ?  Tve 
been  thinking  it  over  some  time.  Crooky  sd^ested — and  I  mean  to 
drink  his  health  for  it  by-and-by — that  I  should  jgo  and  give  lectures, — 
as  everybody  does  now,  parti— cu—larly  if  he's  in  the  House, — and  malke 
a  pot  of  money  that  way.  *  It's  all  very  wdl  talWg,  you  know,  but 
what  am  I  to  lecture  about?' — ^that's  what  I  said  to  C^ky, — 'can  yo« 
give  me  a  subject  ?' — '  How  to  g^et  into  debt^'  says  hi%  *  nobody  can 
orolain  that  better  than  yon!' — Did  you  ever  htua  of  sablk  a  heartless 

'<I  think,  man  cA^,"  said  Adolphe  de  Vanrien,  <^ihat  Cit>o\kie  would 
have  done  so  much  bettaire  if  he  had  showed  yon  how  to  cn^out  of 
him."  \ 

^  There's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him,"  said  Phil  Bucldnger,  wdng 
advantage  of  the  Viscount's  Englidi,  and  creating  a  laugh  at 
Taylor's  expense. 

"  You  never  did,"  observed  Crooky,  quietly,  ^and  whafs  more, 
never  will" 

*'  The  next  thiug  he  proposed,"  continued  Lord  Harry,— ^  was  that^ 
shonld  take    a    a    Exeter  Hall,— I  think  it  was,— £xeter  Hall, 
some  such  phoe^— and  get  up  some  scenery  and  a  band  of  music,  i 
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gire  as  ajpopular  a — a— enter — taud — ^ment,  ray  own  expe — liences  at  the 
*  little  Kick,'  with  tableaux  of  the  police  lu^aJdog  io,  the  tahle  shutting 
up  behind  the  looking-glass, — ^the  bones  and  pasteboard  flying  down  the 
spouty — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  <  Very  amusing,  Crooky,  no  donbt,' 
8sid  I  to  him,  'but — a — a — in  that  case  you  must  be  check-taker, 
^nd  how  much  of  the  a — a — ^tin  is  likely  to  get  into  my  podcet,  if 
you  have  the  handling  of  it, — is  a  matter  between  you  and  thi^-« 
a — a — ^very  in — ^fi — ni — te — si — mal  quan — ti — ty,  your  conscience/  ** 

*'  Bravo,  Hairy !"  shouted  Phil  Buckiuger ;  *^  he  has  you  there, 
Crooky  T 

That  gentleman  smiled,  while  Lord  Harry  returned : 

«  'Can't  yon  show  up  your  friends?'  was  Crooky's  last  suggestion. 
'  Tbey^  take,  if  you  don't.  There's  nothing  spices  a  lecture  so  much  as 
personality.  It's  all  the  fashion  now.'  I  might,  perhaps,  have  tried  that 
— a — a— expe — ri — ment, — but  unluckily  I  hadn't  been  sent  on  a  foreign 
nussion,  and  so  I  had  nothmg  new  to  say  about  anybody.  In  short»  I 
a — a — gave  up  the  idea  of  lecturing." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  Harry,"  said  Lord  Tiplady,  '^  that  lecturing's  not 
your  forte.    I  look  upon  all  lectures  as  inferaal  bores." 

'<  Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,"  remarked  Chichester  Fleetwood, 
allu^g  to  the  Tiplady  manage;  at  which  the  noble  Baron  looked  grim, 
and  ni»>ed  his  claret  till  he  obtained  relief. 

'<  After  that,  Harr^  ?"  inquired  Lord  DangerfieU. 

''After  that,  I  didn't  ask  Crooky  for  any  more  advice,  but  took 
counsel  a — a — with  my  own  bosom." 

<'  What  did  you  find  there  to  help  yon  ?"  asked  Sir  John  Peckover. 

''My  heart,  Peck,"  said  Lord  Harry,  solemnly — "my  heart.  It 
whispered         " 

^^  Oh,  bother  the  sentiment,"  interrupted  Sir  John  ;  "  get  on." 

'*  You  are  a  cold-blooded  animal.  Peck,  and  you  know  it.  Danger- 
field,  you  can  feel  for  me — so  can  you.  Fleet wocxl — so  can  you,  Tiplady 
— my  heart  whispered,  •  FitzLupus,  take  a  wife  !*  " 

"  Whose  .^"  asked  Phil  Buckinger,  who  didn't  mind  using  a  printed 
joke. 

"  Pas  mal,"  said  De  Vaurien,  to  whom  the  Sheridanism  was  new. 
It  missed  fire,  however,  with  the  others. 

''  My  aunt,  Sheepskin,"  pursued  Lord  Harry,  ''  had  already  said  the 
same  thing — at  least  fifty  times— so  when  I  found  that  my  inward 
a — a— monitor — and  the  dear  old  lady — were  hunting  in  couples         " 

"  Hear !  hear !"  from  Sir  John,  who  kept  hounds. 

"  I  thought,"  continued  Lord  Harry,  yawning — "  I  thought  Fd 

ask — some  of  you  fellahs— to  look  one  up  for  me.      And  —  that's 

where  it  is." 

"  Lady  Sheepskin  is  a  very  judicious  personage,"  said  Lord  Danger- 
field  ;  "  and  you  are  a  most  wise  and  exemplary  nephew  to  listen  to  her 
at  last.  But  I  was  sure  it  would  come  to  this.  Fleetwood  and  I  were 
talking  the  subject  over  only  yesterday." 

"  Oh,"  observed  Fleetwood,  *'  the  principle  was  settled  long  ^go- 
before  Harry  left  the  Blues — its  application  is  now  the  question.  What 
do  1/ou  say,  Crooky  ?" 

VOL.  XLI.  K 
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''Say?  Kb  the  only  senaiUe  notkm  HuA  erer  gol  into  Hanj'ff 
head.    The  application  of  it  is  easy  enoagb.'' 

**  Comment  9a?*  asked  tlM  Yioomte)  who  was  also  smgle>  and  not 
ovwburdened  with  oani. 

**  Ware  hawk^  Vanrien,"  said  the  little  hampbaok,  with  an  intelligent 
nod.  ^*  Tour  torn  bj-and-hy •  Listen  to  me,  Fleetwood — listen  Daa- 
gerfield.  If  Fits  is  resolyed  to  marrj,  he  mustn't  throw  himsdf  away 
—we  can't  allow  it — he  most  do  the  thing  handsomely— go  the  whole 
potoupme. 

''Apt  simile!"  murmured  Lord  Tiolady.  ''Let  me  see,  who  ate 
there  that  one  may  call '  marriageable' P 

"Mrs.  Crumple,  the  old  tea-dealer^s  widow  is  marriageable  enough, 
for  he  was  her  fourth  husband,"  said  Chichester  Fleetwood,  kug^umg. 
'<  Her  diamonds  are  worth  a  hundred  thousand,  they  say." 

"  Oiye  me  the  dia — monds,  Chi— ches — ter,''  said  Lord  Harry,  "  and 
ni  a— a^— make  you  a  present  of  a — a — Mrs.  Bohea  T 

"What  about  the  woman  that  drives  the  piebalds— Countess  Con- 
stantia  Cripplegate  ?"  Questioned  Phil  Buckinger. 

"  Who's  she  ?"  asked  everybody. 

"  A  Countess  in  her  own  right.     She  owns  a  slate  quarry-*—" 

"And  a  chalk  pit,"  interrupted  Coates  Taylor.  "This  is  all  trash. 
Tesrdealers'  widows  and  self-styled  Countesses  may  answa  some  folks' 
purposes,  but  hot  Hany's — there  is  only  one  girl  in  London  that  will 
suit  him.'' 

"  I  guess  whom  you  mean,"  said  Lord  Dangerfield« 

"  To  be  sure  you  do.    Who  should  it  be  but  Alice  Trayers !" 

"  Her  father,  Temple  Travers,"  sdd  Phil  Buckinger  to  the  Mcomte, 
"  once  offered  topay  the  National  Debt." 

"  Farceur !    Huf  of  that  will  do  for  me." 

"  The  old  man  in  the  City,"  said  Sir  John  Peckorer,  "  is  no  end  of  a 
Croesus !" 

"He  is  the  grand&ther  of  cheques  I"  obserred  Lord  Tiplady, 
Orientally. 

"  She  will  come  in  for  fiye  millions !"  chimed  in  Chichester  Fleet- 
wood. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus^  yawning  &^:ain,  and 
throwing  himself  languidly  back  in  his  chair.  "  That  will  do,  Chi— 
ches— ter,— m  hare  her !" 
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Tkb  l%eri&  ooiuititiite  the  sole  heredittrj  or  Uood  arittoerM^  amoog 
Ae  MnfaammadaDfl.  They  trace  thmr  origin  to  Hmsui  and  jkastain, 
Ae  two  0OD8  of  Fatma,  or  Fatima,  the  only  daughter  of  the  prophet 
niere  exist  no  end  of  funiHes  who  claim  snoh  an  origin  ihron^toot 
Idam,  hot  the  Sheriffii  ot  Hedjaz,  and  of  Mddka  in  partieolar,  look  tapon 
themaelres  as  the  only  true  and  real  descendants  of  the  prophet  lliey 
acre  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  devote  themsehres  to  the  pnrsnit 
of  letters,  law,  or  worriiip,  and  eren  to  oommeroe,  and  those  whose  fol- 
lowing is  that  of  arms  and  of  pahHc  a£fairs.  The  first  are  designated  as 
Sayidsy  the  second  are  Sherifis,  properly  speaking.  The  sons  ffenerally 
Mlow  the  aTocations  of  the  htmr  ;  many  are  miserably  poor,  out  they 
are  not  the  less  proud  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  their  yeins,  and  they 
eonsider  themselTes  immeasorably  superior  to  the  TnrldA  padias  who 
are  sent  to  role  oyer  them. 

Certain  of  the  fiunili^  of  the  Sheri£b  have  attained  power  over  the 
othos  by  dieir  wealth  and  the  number  of  their  followers.  Such  were  the 
Kabaidah,  to  whom  belonged  the  family  of  the  Barakats,  who  gave  a. 
long  Bueoesmon  of  emirs  or  princes  to  Mekka.  These  emirs  were  gen^ 
rally  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  Sultan,  and  receired  from  him 
annually  a  robe  of  investiture,  brought  from  Constantinc^le  by  the 
kaftanm  bashL  This  formality,  and  the  name  of  the  Padishah  introduced 
into  pubUo  prayer,  were  the  only  rights  of  sovereig^nty  preserved  by  the 
Forte  over  the  holy  cities.  A  pasoA  was  appointed  to  Jeddah,  but  his 
authority  was  purely  nominal ;  and  a  cadi  appointed  to  administer  the 
laws  met  vrith  no  better  success,  all  questions  of  litigation  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Grand  Sheriff. 

The  government  of  the  Sheri£&  is  purely  patriarchal  >  the  Grand 
Sheriff  of  Mekka  is  only,  strictly  speaking,  a  sheikh  more  powerful  than 
the  others.  No  public  ceremony  marks  his  succession  ;  he  receives  the 
▼iflits  of  a  few  of  the  great  families,  musicians  play  before  his  door,  and 
they  pray  for  him  at  the  mosques.  When  he  goes  oijit  on  horseback  an 
ofi^r  carries  a  parasol  by  his  side,  but  there  is  little  pomp  at  his  court; 
the  poorest  Bedwin  has  the  entree  with  the  most  powerfuL  But  thb 
does  not  prevent  the  Grand  Sheriff  considering  himself  as  such,  and  as  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  prophet,  as  superior  to  the  Sultan  himsel£ 

The  only  peculiarities  are  that,  eight  days  after  their  birth,  all  the  male 
children  of  the  reigning  Sheriff  are  confided  to  the  charge  of  some  tribe 
of  ihe  desert  renowned  for  its  valour,  to  be  brought  up  among  them  ; 
they  are  only  restored  to  their  fisunily  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  appear  in  public  fw  the  first  time  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  their 
fiUber  as  men,  and  no  longer  as  children.  Some  of  the  youths  thus 
brought  up  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  tbemselyes  to  the  confine 
ment  of  a  city;  they  fled  back  to  the  Desert,  and  married  Bedwin  vrives. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  daughters  of  the  reigning  Sheriff  are 
devoted  to  a  life  of  celibacy. 

•  S4oarcbesleQcaad4:ai6ifdelaMekke.    Far  Charles  Didier. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Barakat  d^'nasty  having  lost  its  import- 
ance, it  was  obliged,  after  long-continued  struggles,  to  resign  the  sove- 
reignty to  the  family  of  the  Zeids,  or  Zayids,  with  whom  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  first  of  the  new  dynasty  was  one  Mesaad,  who  for 
twenty  years  carried  on  incessant  warfare  against  the  turbulent  Sheriffs 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded*  His  successor,  Hussain,  had  the  same 
career  to  run,  and  was  ultimately  killed  by  a  son  of  Mesaad's  called 
Serur,  and  who  succeeded  him  in  1773.  Serur  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
different  families  of  Sherifis  under  subjection;  and  although  his  reign  was 
followed  by  an  usurpation  and  interregnum,  one  of  his  brothers,  called 
Ghaleb,  by  his  courage  and  administrative  abilities,  established  the  power, 
of  the  Grand  Sheriff  on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever. 

The  reign  of  Ghaleb  was  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  the  Wahabites, 
the  founder  of  which  sect  was  one  Abd-el-Waheb,  an  Arab  of  Nedj, 
who,  taking  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrines,  preached  the  unity 
of  the  go&ead,  forbidding  the  worship  of  Muhammad,  but  enjoininff 
respect  to  him  as  a  man  charged  with  a  divine  mission.  Abd-el-WahcS 
was  succeeded  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Sawud,  who  espoused  his  daughter  and 
his  doctrine,  and  became  the  politicail  founder  of  the  reform  of  which  his 
father  had  been  only  the  religious  head.  He  was  succeeded  first  by  his 
,son  Abd-el-Azis,  wno  was  murdered  in  1803 ;  and,  secondly,  by  his 
gp'andson  Ibn  Sawud,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  ^^  the  father  of 
raoustachios.'' 

Under  this  chief  the  power  of  the  Wahabites,  whose  chief  place  was 
Deraiyeh  in  Nedj,  attained  its  acme ;  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Damascus,  of  Bussorah,  and  of  Baghdad.  He  defeated  the 
followers  of  the  Grand  Sheriff,  and  took  possesion  of  Mekka  and  Me- 
dinah,  only  restoring  Ghaleb  to  the  sheriffate,  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
fessing the  doctrines  of  the  Wahabites — ^among  which  the  most  repulsive 
to  Ai*abs  was  the  abnegation  of  tobacco. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  pashas  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad  directed 
their  forces  against  the  Bedwins  of  Peninsular  Arabia.  The  only  mis- 
fortune which  the  Wahabites  met  with  at  the  onset  of  their  career  was 
the.  destruction  of  Basel  Khamah,  by  the  English,  in  1809.  Tusun  Bey, 
the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Muhammad  Ali,  was  the  first  to  re- 
obtain  possession  o(  Medinah,  which  was  for  some  time  governed  by  a 
renegade  Scot,  who  perished  bravely  defending  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
swora  in  hand.  Mekka  and  Taif  were  subsequently  reduced  by  Mustafa 
Bey,  and  Ghaleb,  treated  as  a  prisoner,  was  removed  to  Salonica,  where 
he  perished  (it  is  said)  of  the  plague  in  1816,  and  with  him  terminated 
the  independent  power  of  the  Shenfis. 

Tahya,  a  relation  of  Ghaleb's,  was  elected  to  the  sheriffate,  with  only 
a  nominal  authority,  and  three  hundred  of  the  descendants  of  the  prophet 
were  exiled  into  Egypt.  But  the  Arabs,  disgusted  with  the  treachery 
which  had  been  practised  towards  their  chief,  continued  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  almost  to  the  extirpation  of  their 
enemies.  Sawud  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdallah  Ibn  Sawud, 
who  even  surpassed  his  father  in  military  prowess.  The  most  fearful 
atrocities  signalised  this  war  of  savages.  Three  hundred  prisoners,  who 
had  been  promised  their  lives,  were  impaled  at  the  gates  of  Mekka  and 
Jeddahy  and  along  the  road  that  separates  the  two  cities.    In  1816,  the 
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celelirated  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  sent  with  reinforoementSy  and  after  two 
years  further  prolonged  struggles,  the  courage  and  the  genius  of  the 
then  joung  chieftain  triumphed  oyer  the  pertinacity  of  the  Arabs,  and 
Deriayah,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabites,  was  sacked  and  rased  to  the 

rnd.  The  unfortunate  Abdallah  Ibn  Sawud  was  sent  as  a  victim  to 
Sultan,  who,  after  parading  him  in  chains  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Constantinople,  had  him  cruelly  decapitated  in  the  square  of 
Scant  Sophia. 

The  Wahabites  never  recovered  this  blow,  nor  have  they  since  re- 
appeared as  a  power,  but  they  are  still  numerous  as  a  sect.  The  extinction 
of  the  only  two  national  governments  in  Arabia — the  Sheriffat  and  the 
Wahabites — followed  closely  the  one  upon  the  other ;  the  first  is  now 
only  a  name,  the  second  a  shadow. 

"Disgusted,"  he  tells  us,  "with  Paris,  with  France,  and  with  the 
whole  of  Europe,"  but  wherefore  he  does  not  say,  M.  Charles  Didier 
adopted  the  rather  strange  expedient  of  reconciling  himself  to  himself 
or  to  Europe,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  existing  representative  of  the  Grand 
Sheri£&  of  Mekka.  He  does  not,  like  a  wise  and  experienced  writer, 
trouble  us  with  the  details  of  his  preliminary  proceedings.  He  takes  us 
at  once  to  the  Desert  of  Suez,  wnich  he  did  not  care  to  cross  in  the 
"  horrible  square  boxes"  of  the  Transit  Company,  at  the  moderate  charge 
of  nine  guineas  for  a  hundred  miles ;  but  mounting  that  humble,  yet 
excellent  animal — an  Egyptian  ass — he  joined  a  caravan  of  travellers 
initiated  in  the  practices  ot  the  East,  and  ready  to  enjoy  their  pleasures, 
as  also  to  accept  their  unavoidable  inconveniences.  One  of  these  com- 
panions, he  tells,  was  "  a  good  pedestrian  like  myself,  a  tried  traveller, 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Burton,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Bombay,  and 
known  in  England  by  some  works  on  the  East,  amonc^  others  one  on 
•  Hawldng  in  Scinde.'  "  M.  Didier  bears  testimony  to  tne  effective  me- 
tamorphosis of  Burton  into  a  Muhammadan.  He  met  on  this  journey 
with  one  who  had  known  him  as  a  pilgrim  at  Mount  Arafat,  and  who 
still  never  doubted  the  authenticity  of  Sheikh  Abdallah.  There  can  be 
no  doubt^  M.  Didier  says,  of  the  veracity  of  hb  pilmmage  to  Mekka ; 
he  is  willing,  he  says,  from  what  he  himself  saw  of  his  perfect  assump- 
tion of  this  oriental  character,  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  his  narrative. 

The  Abbassiyah,  a  monotonous  pile  of  building  erected  by  the  late 
Abbas  Pasha  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  eliminates  some  notices  of 
the  successor  to  Muhammad  Ali,  which  differ  from  what  are  generally 
known: 

This  nijsterions  and  inaccessible  residence,  the  abode  of  this  miniature 
Tiberias,  half  ti^r  and  half  jackal,  whose  cruelty  was  only  limited  by  his  fears, 
was,  darii^  his  lifetime  the  theatre  of  nameless  debaucheries  and  unpardonable 
crimes,  taa  last  crime  did  not  at  least  remain  unpunished — having  caused  two 
voung  mamluks  who  administered  to  hb  pleasures  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
two  who  succeeded  to  them  having  the  dread  of  a  similar  destiny  before  their 
eves,  they  anticipated  it  by  stiflmg  their  master,  under  circumstances  which 
tne  pen  of  a  Petronius  or  a  Martial  would  alone  dare  to  desoribe.  This  mon- 
strous tragedy,  worthy  of  Sodom,  was  enacted  at  the  village  of  Benha-el-Asal, 
in  Lower  Egypt ;  and  after  keeping  themselves  for  some  time  out  of  the  way,  the 
two  murderers  are  now  publicly  employed  in  the  citadel.  The  official  medical 
men  had,  it  b  true,  declared  in  their  reports  that  hb  bigness  had  perished  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
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One  of  the  kst  acts  of  bis  life,  perhaps  the  last,  had  been  to  cause  the  Um  of 
a  poor  slave  of  his  harem  to  be  sewn  togetiier  for  some  sli^t  fault.  l%e  ittik 
oftiie  executioner  did  not  save  the  victun,  who  died  of  inanition  some  boon 
afterwiurds.  A  ^ort  time  previous  to  this,  an  unfortunate  being  who  ran  up  to 
his  carriage  to  present  a  petition,  having  frightened  him,  for  he  was  very  easily 
terrified,  and  suspected  every  one  who  came  near  him,  he  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  to  death  in  his  presence. 

Arrived  at  Suez,  which  our  author  says  b  a  corruption  of  ^'  Oasis,^ 
whereas  it  is  an  European  corruption  of  Sivas  for  Sebaste,  our  indepen- 
dent traveller  escheweid  the  high  prices  of  the  English  hotel,  as  he  had 
done  those  of  die  Anglo-Egypdan  Transit  Company,  and  he  pitched  hia 
tent  in  the  town  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  desert  It  was  no  doubt 
owmg  to  this  that,  his  tent  having  unluckily  caught  fire,  a  brutal  employe 
of  the  Transit — only,  we  are  happy  to  say,  ^^ Anglais  (Torigine^ — waSxJied 
it  burning,  from  die  windows  of  his  house,  without  volunteering  the 
sli^test  aid. 

From  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai  is  but  a  step.  There  is  the  sea-journey  to 
Tor,  and  thence  to  Sinai  a  new  road  made  by  Abbas  Pasha,  who,  it  ii 
sud,  contemplated  buildino^  a  palace  in  a  region  as  yet  only  oelelMrated 
for  a  convent  M.  Didier  had  parted  with  Mr.  Burton  at  Suez,  but  he 
was  now  accompanied  by  anotner  Englbhman,  of  whom  he  does  not 
speak  so  well.  Travellers  have,  however,  almost  uniformly  little  ti£&  on 
long  and  trying  journeys.  M.  Didier's  own  temper  appears  to  have  been 
not  a  little  ruffled  by  the  rapacity  of  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's. 

"J.m  quart  i^hewre  de  Babelaky*  I  mean  to  say  i^  the  moment  of  departure^ 
a  scene  occurred  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  '*  Avaie"  of  Molidce; 
Earpagim  could  not  have  d(me  better.  They  began  by  presenting  us  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  expenses  agreed  to— expenses  of  a  message  to  the  French 
engineers  engaged  on  the  road,  purchase  of  curiosities,  journey  to  the  mountain, 
divers  matters  supplied,  &c.  Upon  those  points  there  was  no  dispute.  But 
this  was  followed  by  a  supplementary  note,  which  was  quite  unexpected,  and  the 
details  of  which  were  not  a  litUe  amusing  (?) :  to  the  brother  pcnrter  for  having 
opeaaed  the  door,  twenty  piastres ;  to  the  orother  priest  for  havmg  shown  ub  the 
chnrch,  twenty  piastres ;  to  the  servants  who  haa  not  attended  upon  U8»  amoe 
we  had  our  own,  twenty  piastres ;  to  those  who  had  accompanied  us  to  the 
mountain,  twenty  piastri^ ;  to  the  brother  housekeeper,  twenty  piastres ;  the 
last  article  reminded  me  of  the  Spanish  ventas,  where,  after  bavins  paid  all 
demands,  a  stiU  further  one  is  made  por  el  ruido,  for  the  noise.  In  short,  what 
witii  one  twenty  piastres  and  another  twenty  piastres,  they  made  up  a  fpod 
romd  sum.  As  to  the  surphis,  the  o£Fering  that  visitors  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  the  monastery  on  ^ing  away,  they  left  that  to  our  generosity.  We 
were  aware  of  what  was  sanctioned  by  custom  on  that  score,  and  had  our  offer- 
ing in  readmess ;  but  considering  that  the  mcmks  had  forestalled  it,  hj  their 
eiraibitant  demands,  we  deemed  it  but  .&ir  to  reduce  it  by  so  much,  and  we 
limited  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  piastres.  Even  this  was  Ming  very  generous ; 
two  Americans  who  had  preceded  us  had  not  given  more,  tho^  they  had  le- 
mainad  there  a  much  longer  time,  and  had  been  much  less  imposed  upon. 

Now  tiie  storm  broke  forth.  A  hundred  and  twenty  piastres!  Gracious 
HiBSvenl  did  we  think  of  i^  whom  did  we  take  them  for!  A  hundred  and 
twenty  piastres  for  persons  IOlc  them,  for  travellers  like  us !  A  hundred  and 
twenty  piastres !  it  was  a  disgrace  to  us  and  an  insult  to  them  I  We  dir 
hanoured  ourselves  bv  offering  it,  and  they  would  be  dishonoured  by  aooeptiiig 
it.  This  all  the  time  that  they  had  the  money  in  their  pockets,  from  whidi  they 
never  pretended  to  withdraw  it.  The  most  eneraetic  of  the  lot  was  a  obtain 
brother  Joseph,  whose  &ce  was  remarkable  from  the  utter  absence  of  a  nose^ 
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and  iF^  abo  8poke  ItaliaiL  with  great  flofiiM^.  QiietU  nam  ^  mamera  J  Qumio 
ncM  }  mamem  !  he  kept  repeating  ten  times  m  a  minate^  going  on  all  the  tLiio 
like  a  v*f^rx\fm^  and  he  would  endentlj  have  been  deli£^hted,1iad  he  dared,  to 
bare  passed  from  words  to  acts  of  yiolence.  The  poor  brother  Peter  played  the 
part  of  conciliator;  and  the  superior,  a  TeneraUe  head  with  a  white  beard,  pre- 
sided orer  this  disgraceful  scene,  looking  upon  himself  as  personallj  oisnded. 
^Ehe  stcnm  lasted  a  long  time,  but  it  was  a  great  noise  for  nothing ;  we  did  not 
add  a  para.  Our  ocmsciences  were  satisfied  for  we  had  done  all  that  was  ngki^ 
aad  moie  so ;  our  bill  was  paid,  and  we  left  five  hundred  piastres  (fiye  poonda 
sterling!)  to  the  convent^  whioh  was  surely  paying  well  for  our  hoepituiky  of 
forty  luwrs,  and  such  ho^itality ! 

This  diflgraoefiil  state  of  tinngs  at  remote  Mount  Sinai  has  had  its 
origio  in  tb  mistakiw  ^erosity  of  cor  own  coontrymen.  They  do  not 
tiuaky  when  they  are  distributing  money  open-handed  in  the  conrenti  of 
tbeEaet»  and  paying  laivesse  to  every  Arab  sheikh,  of  the  misohief  they 
are  ddiig  to  future  travdlers.  As  to  the  monk%  one  really  can't  bdp 
wishing  then  some  fine  day  an  avaniah  from  the  paaha,  or  a  day's  saok- 
ing  by  the  fiedwins. 

JUDidier  totally  mistakei  Captain  W.  Allen's  aocoont  of  the  prcjected 
commonieatioa  between  the  Bad  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  by  the  Dead 
Sea.  He  says  that  such  a  oommnnication  Jbrmerfy  existed.  Captain 
Allen  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  only  argues  vhat  the  Jordan,  and 
its  lakei  and  seas,  formerly  communicated  with  the  Red  Sea.  M.  Didier 
addi^  howoTer,  rm  truly,  that  if  this  gigantb  project  was  (waoticable  it 
would  antidpate  the  opening  of  the  Suei  Canal  m  a  sbgular  maonsr} 
and  graady  &oUitate  the  paange  to  India. 

A  pleasant  sail  of  about  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  always  at  aaebor  st 
some  port  er  other  at  night,  todc  our  travellers  to  Jiddah  or  Jeddah, 
mUtk  is  described  as  a  pretty  town,  well  built,  weU  peoided,  and  ineveiy 
vespeet  worthy  of  being,  as  itii,  the  port  of  Mekka.  its  inoonv^enoas 
sons  bad  water,  and  allot,  moist  atmosphere  in  summer,  wluch  is  very 
4aBMoaa  to  strangers.  Our  traveller  was  induced  to  attend  the  alavai* 
nanet  here,  and  was  also  very  nearly  induced  to  make  a  pmehase,  as  he 
intimates,  pour /aire  um  cmvre  pie^  whilst  his  eompanioo,  the  eabm- 
ntsted  li^glifhmAn,  he  insinuates,  entertained  similar  ideas,  hot  from  leia 
chaiitahle  motivesi  Certain  it  is,  that  M.  Didier  admired  the  Abya- 
mniana  as  muck  aa  other  travellen  have  done.  Witness  his  deseiaptioni^ 
which  leare  nothing  to  the  imagination  to  fill  up: 

^I  am  acquainted  with  charmiog  AbvssiBians,'*  he  si^  **who,  the  cobor 
cxeepted,  would  not  be  out  of  place  anywhere ;  and  even  as  to  the  colour^  one 
so  soon  gets  accustomed  to  it,  that  after  a  short  time  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Bendes,  the  Abyssinians  more  than  repay  this  slight  drawback,  if  it  is  one,  by 
ft  fikm  (^  vdvet^  long  and  silky  hair,  exquisite  beiuity  of  outihie»  graceful  fomw 
and  movements,  a  regularitf  of  features  worthy  of  the  most  b^tifol  Greek 
statues,  msgnificent  eyes,  amnirable  teeth,  small  hands  and  feet;  in  one  wor4» 
by  an  the  charms  that  constitute  the  woman,  and  I  am  uot  surprised  to  see  tbw 
inspire  passions  which  survive  even  marriage  !'* 

IL  Didiar,  fi^rtunately,  has  nothing  to  aav  against  the  Eng&h  «t 
Jiddnhi  on  the  cootraiy,  although  th!^  Frenoh  had  a  consul  tlMr%  IL 


Boehet  d'Hericourt,  the  well-known  Abvsainian  traveller,  he  prafiwfaJ 
tafciw  op  his  randenoe  at  the  bouse  of  vie  £n|^ish  consul,  and  he  WM 
kadad,  bs  say%  dnriiig  his  whole  stay,  with  prveSdii  lespha  aimabltt* 
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He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  entertained  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  M.  Rochet 
d'Hericourt.  His  name,  he  tells  us,  was  really  Rochet.  D'Herioourt 
was  superadded,  for  the  sake  of  the  aristocratic  colouring.  "He  had 
^begun  business  in  the  East  as  a  tanner,  and  nothing  in  his  manners  or 
language  belied  his  origin.  Having  gone  to  make  his  fortune  in  Abys- 
sinia, he  had  pushed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  whence  he  had  twice 
returned  with  presents  for  King  Louis  Philippe.  A  narratiye  of  these 
journeys  has  appeared  under  his  name,  without  his  being  its  author;  in- 
capable himself  of  writing  even  one  letter,  he  borrowed  the  pen  of  an 
author  whose  name  is  well  known  to  me.  Thence  he  returned  to  the 
East,  as  consul  of  the  second  class  at  Jiddah,  and  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honour;  but  he  was  only  the  mere  tanner.  Without  education  or  in- 
struction of  any  kind,  he  gave  a  yery  poor  idea  of  France  to  the  Arabs, 
and  only  left  sad  reminiscences  at  this  place,  where  he  was  in  open  hos- 
tility with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cole,  the  English  consul."  Poor  man,  he 
was  dying  at  the  time,  and  M.  Didier  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
Grand  Sheriff  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  We  would  not-,  indeed,  have 
quoted  these  revelations  of  a  travelier,  of  whom  much  was  made  at  one 
time,  but  as  a  set-off  against  a  subsequent  attack  made  upon  the  manli- 
ness of  conduct  of  his  anonymous  English  companion,  when  on  their 
visit  to  the  Grand  Sheriff. 

M.  Didier  is,  notwithstanding  the  entente  cordiale,  an  inveterate 
hater  of  the  Turks.  He  describes  them  as  alike  treacherous  and  cowardly, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  takes  delight  in  extolling  the  Arab  character ; 
so  in  any  allusions  to  their  past  relations,  during  the  time  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Grand  Sheriffs,  and  of  the  Wahabites,  as  also  in  the 
present  day,  he  never  ceases  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  He  is  one  of  those,  not  few  in  number,  who  hold 
that  all  the  protocols  in  the  world  will  not  resuscitate  Turkey.  She  is 
dead,  he  proclaims;  and  her  name  would  have  long  ago  been  scratched 
out  horn  the  maps,  only  that  no  one  could  agree  as  to  the  succession ! 

The  pasha  sent  to  rule  over  the  Holy  Cities,  for  reasons  which  M. 
Didier  does  not  fail  to  estimate  at  their  real  import,  resides  neither  at 
'Mekka  nor  Medinah,  but  at  the  sea-port  of  Jiddah.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  customs  are  collected  at  that  port,  and  they  are  the  chief  revenues  of 
the  land ;  and  further  residence  in  the  interior  is  rendered  impossible  to  a 
Turk,  by  reason  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Arabs.  M.  Didier  dwells  with 
manifest  gusto  upon  this  antipathy.  The  name  of  Turk,  he  says,  is 
an  insult  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  children ;  they  give  it  only  to  their 
dogs. 

Achmet  Izzet  Pasha,  the  pasha  at  the  time  being,  and  his  chief  ad- 
juncts, the  Kurd  Osman  Aga  and  Emin  Bey,  on  their  side  did  not  fail  to 
asperse  the  Arab  character,  and  to  calumniate  the  existing  Grand  Sheriff; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  M.  Didier  carrying  out  his  projected  visit,  which,, 
after  all,  was  one  of  very  brief  duration. 

Having  duly  written  to  announce  himself,  and  to  claim  protection, 
on  the  22nd  of  Februanr,  the  means  of  transit  from  the  coast  to  Taif, 
near  which  is  the  resiaence  of  *the  Grand  Sheriff,  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  dromedaries  and  horses,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Bedwins.  The 
whole  was  under  the  order  of  tne  Sheriff  Hamed,  who  astonished  M. 
Didier  at  the  onset  by  paying  him  a  visit,  at  which  he  never  spoke 
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a  word,  neTer  eren  opened  hit  moath,  although  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
sereo,  with  lirely  mild  eyed,  and  a  channing  smile.  There  was  some  little 
dday,  as  usual  at  starting  in  the  East.  M.  Didier  ill-natoredly  lays  the 
whole  hlame  on  his  fellow-traveller.  The  carayan  was  composed,  says 
the  author,  with  characteristic  modesty,  of ''  myself,"  my  fellow-traveller, 
M.  Dequi4  chancellor  of  the  French  consulate,  six  servants,  the  Sheriff 
Hamed,  with  a  relative,  Achmet  Amudi,  the  chief  cameleer  of  the  Grand 
Sheriff,  and  a  dozen  slaves  or  servants,  armed  with  spears. 

The  road  from  Jiddah  to  Mekka  has  been  before  described.  There  are 
ekven  caravanserais  or  coffee-houses  on  the  way,  and  these  are  made, 
when  necessary,  the  stations  for  repose.  The  dromedaries  took  the 
travellers  along  at  a  trot,  and  M.  Didier,  who  was  nearly  being  tumbled 
off  by  the  unaccustomed  pace  and  motion,  was  knocked  up  the  first  day, 
but  he  soon  recovered,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to  keep  up  the  exercise 
for  twelve  hours  on  a  nin.  Leaving  Mekka,  as  forbidden  to  Christians, 
to  the  left,  they  passed  the  renowned  Arafat,  and  at  Mount  Karah 
exchanged  their  dromedaries  for  mules,  with  which  the  rugged  mountain 
road  they  had  now  to  follow  was  more  readily  accomplish^  A  body  of 
Hodheil  Arabs,  under  a  Sheriff,  Selim  by  name,  awaited  them  at  the 
smnmit  of  the  mountain  pass,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  a  house  built 
by  a  renegade  Russian,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,  and 
who  had  been  compromised  in  trie  military  revolt  of  1825.  The  pass  of 
the  Karah  is  described  as  being  a  level  plateau,  diversified  by  natural 
pyramids  of  granite.  The  descent  lay  amid  rocks  and  sands  to  an 
mimense  circular  plain,  hemmed  in  by  the  Ghazuan  mountains,  and  in  its 
centre  was  the  city  of  Taif. 

Arrived  at  this  place.  Sheriff  Selim  conducted  the  travellers  to  the 
house  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  A  janissary,  with  a 
long  staff  with  a  great  silver  knob,  and  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of 
armed  n^roes,  were  appointed  to  attend  unon  them.  Ibrahim  Aga, 
treasurer  to  the  Grand  Sheriff,  also  awaited  tneir  orders.  Their  repasts 
were  served  up  in  European  style. 

The  Grand  Sheriff  lived  in  a  palace  on  the  open  plain,  situated  at  about  half 
an  hour's  ride  from  the  city.  He  sent  us  horses  to  conduct  us  thither.  Mine, 
Assir  by  namc^  was  a  superb  black  stallion,  full  of  fire,  and  yet,  like  all  Arab 
horses,  so  docEe  that  a  child  might  have  ridden  him.  The  saddle,  covered  with 
blue  cloth,  embroidered  in  gold,  after  the  fashion  of  Constantinople,  presented  a 
truly  prinoelv  appearance,  and  must  have  been  very  valuable.  The  kawan,  or 
janissary,  led  the  way  with  his  lon|[  stick,  and  a  numerous  escort  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  accompanied  us.  The  prince's  sais  walked  before  me  in  his  ceremonial 
dress.  The  Arab  sais  is  a  groom  of  superior  rank,  whose  principal  functions  are 
to  run  on  foot  before  the  horse  or  the  oromedary  of  his  master.  However  cm^ok 
their  pace  may  be,  his  honour  is  concerned  in  being  never  beaten  by  them.  This 
one  was  known  to  run  for  days  before  the  hedjin  of  the  prince.  Ilie  vigour  of 
these  men  is  extraordinary ;  they  have  calves  and  lungs  of  steel  A  sais  of 
Muhammad  All's  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  force  and  quickness.  He  went 
before  the  pasha's  dromedary  from  Cairo  to  Suez  without  stopping.  It  is  true 
that  he  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

We  traversed  the  bazaar,  where  we  were  naturally  the  objects  of  general 
curiosity.  With  the  exception  of  a  sick  French  consul,  who  came  to  Taif  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Grand  Sheriff,  we  were  the  first 
Europ^ms  who  had  appeared  there  opetUy,  In  the  time  of  the  war  with  the 
WahalHtes  there  were  a  great  number  of  doctors  and  others  attached  to  the 
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Egjptin  ami  J,  and  their  £flfereiii  emplqjfineiits  brought  buolj  others  at  thait 
€0001,  bmt  thej  all  wore  the  uHfonnof  the  Osmaulis,  aEui  were  oonfoimded  witli 
^em.  As  to  me,  1 80  little  dissimulated  mj  character  of  Chiistiaii,  tbat,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  tarbush,  I  had  preserved  mj  European  dress,  onlj  thai  I 
bad  put  over  the  whole,  qfin  d$  paraitre  plus  itoWi!  an  ample  black  abbaya 
(camel-hair  mantle  or  cloak)  which  I  had  purchased  at  Jeddab. 

We  issued  forth  from  the  city  by  the  gate  called  Bab-el-Bio,  where  the 
Turkish  guard  paid  us  military  honours  as  on  our  arrivaL  Scarcely  out  of  the 
walb,  than  our  way  la^r  through  the  ndns  of  an  ancient  suburb,  destroyed  and 
nerer  rebuilt,  after  wmoh  came  the  desert  An  isolated  mosque,  surmovoited  by 
a  white  minaret,  alone  rose  up  on  the  borders  of  the  road. 

The  palace  of  the  Grand  SherifTwas  a  building  of  a  very  unimposin^  appeacanoe, 
and  equally  little  symmetry.  It  is  a  mere  oomused  assemblagie  of  ur^ular  con- 
structions, built  without  any  system  the  one  against  the  other,  but  all  united  in 
one  common  enclosure.  The  mterior  must  be  yery  extensive,  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  inhalntants.  The  prince  has  only  one  legitimate  wife,  as  is  tiie 
fashion  in  the  present  day  among  Mussulmans,  but  his  harem  is  peopled  by  some 
sixty  black  ana  white  slayes.  He  has  not  fewer  male  serrants — ^nok  to  mention 
a  hundred  n^pro  sLayes,  eunuchs,  and  others,  hayinj<  their  different  situations  in 
the  household.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  his  chudren :  I  only  saw  one  of  his 
sons,  at  that  time  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  since  dead,  lie  was  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  yellow  silk.  The  present  SherifT's  fortune  is  said  to  be  enormous, 
for  he  succeeded  to  aU  the  riches  of  his  father  Qhaleb.  It  is  said  that  he  has  a 
bundred  millions  of  our  money  in  his  strong  boxes.  He  also  receives  an  annual 
subsidy  from  Constantinoijle  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  400,000  francs. 
When  be  was  rebmldinj^  his  father's  palace,  destroyed  by  Muhammad  Ali,  be 
disoovered  a  well  full  ofgold,  buried  there  by  his  grandfa^er.  Sheriff  Mesaad. 

Chi  our  arrival  at  the  palace,  upwards  of  three  hundred  Bedwins  were  there  to 
receive  us,  all  dothed  in  the  blue  frock,  which  is  their  only  fisrmenti  and  wbicb 
was  relieved  in  most  by  a  scarlet  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoufler.  Their  leathern 
girdles,  their  belts,  wim  silver  plates,  their  crowns  of  mother-o'-pearl,  precisely 
resembled  tbose  of  the  Hodheils  of  Mount  Karah,  and,  like  them,  they  carried 
curved  daggers,  lances,  and  matchlocks.  Their  thm  legs  were  naked,  and  they 
w«re  genfarally  tall,  as  well  as  spare  and  firmly  knit  for  speed  and  enduranoe. 
There  were  many  negroes  among  them,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  tfae 
proximity  of  their  ebony  countenances  to  prevent  the  Arabs  themselves  u^pear- 
ing  black.  This  motley  army,  asseqibled  to  do  us  honour,  greeted  us  not  wiUi 
the  order  of  disciplined  troops,  but  with  the  confusion  of  men  to*  whom  dis- 
dplme  was  unknown.  We  returned  their  salutations  in  the  fa^on  of  the 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  without  carrying  the  hand  to  the  head,  for  such  a  dia- 
tiBotion  is  only  due  to  superiors  or  to  equals  whom  it  is  wished  to  do  honour  to. 
Im  Arabia,  as  dsewbere  in  the  East,  everything  is  done  by  ruk^  fixed  befora- 
band;  everything  is  oonsecrated  by  custom,  and  the  smallest  acts  of  life  b«fe 
shades  which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  conform  to  them. 

We  ascended  to  the  palace  by  an  ascent  of  seven  or  eight  steps,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  we  were  received  by  Ibrahim  Aga,  whom  we  were  already  acquainted 
witii,  the  nu^r-domo,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  prince's  household.  We 
found  among  them  our  oki  friend  Tahir  I^fendi,  whose  European  costume  oon- 
trasted  in  an  unfavourable  manner  with  the  flowing  robes  ana  the  scarlet  scacfii 
that  were  worn  bv  the  others. 

The  ante-chamber  was  full  of  attendants.  We  left  our  shoes  there,  as  waa  le- 
qiiired  by  politeneBS.  On  this  pdnt.  Oriental  etiquette  is  ruled  by  bnva 
absolutely  contrary  to  ours.  A  man  who,  in  the  East,  should  present  namaelf 
witb  his  shoes  on  his  feet  and  his  head  bare,  would  {Nroduoe  the  saoM  efieot  as 
one  who,  in  Europe,  came  in  with  his  feet  bare  and  his  hat  on  his  head.  But  in 
this  I  think  reason  lies  witii  the  westerns,  who  uncover  the  nobb  part  of  tiieir 
pencils  and  hide  the  bve. 

We  were  introdnoed  into  a  small  saloon  of  sin^  aspect*  tiie  ceOiag  was 
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pamted,  bat  ihe  iralls  were  perfectly  naked.  A  Ycej  handsome  sabre,  enridied 
witli  preoioas  stones,  and  presented  to  the  Sheriff  by  the  Sultan,  hnng  from  the 
waD,  Its  only  ornament.  The  carpet  was  rich,  and  the  diyans  were  of  men 
831^  ^nbroidered  with  gold  thread,  like  those  of  the  house  which  had  oeen 
allotted  to  ns,  and  which  evidentlT  had  the  same  origin. 

"Die  pnnce  was  not  in  the  saloon  when  we  entered,  and  here  is  the  leasoa 
why.  M  the  jpuJity  ci  Grand  Sheriff,  Emir  of  Mekka,  he  does  not  rise  to  any 
one.  If  he  wishes  to  do  honour  to  any  one,  he  takes  the  precaution  not  to  be 
in ^  room  where  the  visiter  is  introduced,  so  as  not  to  receive  him  seated;  he 
odbjf  eomes  in  after  him,  by  that  means  doing  all  that  politeness  can  exacts  without 
sacnfidnff  his  privileges.  It  was  thus  that  he  conducted  himself  towards  us. 
Soupody  Bad  a  few  seconds  elimsed,  than  he  came  out  of  a  neighbouring  apait- 
meni^  aoomnpanied  bv  several  SheriS,  who  seated  themselves  as  well  as  oir- 
seZve^  and  tit  prince  nimself,  on  European  arm-chairs,  which  I  must  acknowledge 
looked  singulany  out  of  place. 

In  the  £ast,  the  preliminaries  of  a  visit  are  always  formal.  One  goes  ii^ 
makes  l^e  customary  salutations  and  sits  down,  all  without  speaking  a  word; 
then,  when  coffee  has  been  partaken  of,  but  not  before,  conversiUiion  is  oegtm  farr 
reeiproeal  com^iments,  always  the  same,  and  which  cannot  be  disnensM  wita 
wimout  a  bieacm  of  civility.  This  first  chapter  exhausted,  the  Sherinsiyithdrew, 
and  we  remained  akme  with  the  Grand  ^icaril^  all  of  us  smoking  in  long  p^pea 
with  amber  mouth-pieces,  that  had  beoi  brought  after  the  coffee,  not  to  mentiOB 
the  sweetmeats  that  followed,  and  circulated  the  whole  time  of  our  visit. 

Hussein  Abd-d-Muttaleb,  the  Grand  Sheriff,  son  of  Ghaleb,  is  a  fine  old  man 
of  saxtj,  tall,  thin,  noble  in  hb  manners,  dUtin^  in  all  his  person.  He  is  very 
brown  in  colour,  ahnost  black,  his  eye  quick,  his  nose  straigtit,  his  beard  scanty, 
hb  phTSMM^KHny  verv  expressive.  He  wore  a  turban  of  Oadunire,  and  a  lonff 
robe  of  ii^  blue  oolonr ;  and  a  magnificent  dagger,  mounted  with  gold  and  wim 
pieeious  sUmes,  snarkled  from  his  waistband. 

I  b^gan  by  thanking  him  for  the  noble  hospitalitjr  which  he  had  shown  me,  and 
by  doing  jiustice  to  tne  amiability  of  the  Sheriff  Hamed;  upon  which  he  re- 
plied sraoouslv,  that  he  had  chosen  him  because  he  knew  him  well,  and  was 
sure  tnat  we  siK)uld  be  pleased  with  him.  He  was  already  informed  of  the 
proximate  removal  of  his  enemy,  the  Pasha  of  Jiddah ;  at  least  he  was  aware 
that  ^le  report  WIS  aioBit,  and  I  gained  much  in  his  favour  by  being  able  to  oon- 
fiim  it.  I  could  not  have  had  anything  better  to  communicate  to  him,  and 
chance  favoured  me  weU.  Although  the  Arabs  have  great  masteij  over  thern^ 
flelves,  and  allow  nothing  to  be  read  upon  their  fMes,  that  of  the  prince 
animated  itself  with  a  ray  of  gladness,  and,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  it 
showed  itself  in  every  feature. 

Conversation  then  be^  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  on  the  pretensions  of 
Russia,  on  the  combing  forces  of  France  and  England,  and  on  the  general 
attitude  of  Europ^  and  of  Austria  in  particular.  He  listened  with  creat 
attention  to  all  the  information  that  I  had  to  convey  to  him,  and  asked  questions 
which  all  testified  to  his  knowledge  of  facts,  and  to  his  comprehension  of  the 
positian  of  things.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  enlightened  as  he  was  indepen- 
dent; and  if  I  Imd  a  reproacii  to  make  to  him,  it  was  that  of  being  too  civilise^ 
too  EuTonean.  It  is  true  tiiiat  he  s])ent  twenty-four  years  of  ms  life  at  Gon- 
stantmopje,  before  the  Porte  could  decide  upon  letting  him  return  to  ArabiiL  and 
resiime  possession,  even  in  part,  of  the  nghts,  the  titles^  the  goods,  ana  the 
solhority  of  his  father  Ghaleb. 

I  did  not  forget,  in  speaking  to  hbn  and  in  listening  to  him,  that  I  had  to  do 
wfth  an  Arab,  not  witn  a  Tmk;  that  he  could  not,  as  such,  entertain  voy 
serious  hopes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Ottoman  arms ;  that  he  lu^  on  the  con- 
trary, everytiiing  to  hope  from  the  ruin  of  the  conquerors  of  his  country;  titat 
he  must,  in  &ct,  be  in  neart  more  Russian  than  English  or  French.  ^  I  made  a 
few  distant  and  indirect  allusions  to  his  own  position  and  to  that  of  his  conntrr, 
but  he  would  not  notice  them,  and  preserved  upon  that  subject  a  reserve,  which 
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he  never  for  a  moment  broke  throngh.  Facts  that  occnrred  afterwards  showed, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  his  circumspection  and  his  silence,  I  had  judged 
correctly  as  to  his  real  disposition. 

He  had  heard  of  the  caup-d'Mi  of  the  2nd  of  December,  and  was  very 
curious  to  hear  the  circumstantial  details  of  that  event.  I  gratified  his  curiosity 
by  answering  all  his  questions,  and  by  relating  to  him, /or  two  long  hours,  as  an 
eye-witness,  the  nearly  complete  histoty  of  that  contemporaneous  event. 

This  first  visit  over,  the  party  returned  to  Taif  as  they  had  arrived, 
receiving  on  their  passage  the  same  honours.  The  next  day  the  Grand 
Sheriff  sent  horses  to  enable  them  to  ride  out  in  the  environs,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  partook  of  a  pic-nic  in  £1  Batineh,  a  g^arden  of  the 
Sheriff's,  the  chief  trees  of  which  were  figs,  pomegranates,  qumces,  and 
roses.  There  were  many  other  gardens  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
besides  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  gardens  of  Taif  are  indeed 
renowned  throughout  the  Hedjaz.  They  are  like  so  many  oases 
in  the  Desert  The  town  itself  is  mainly  inhabited  by  the  Arab  tribe 
of  Thakif,  who  have  become  sedentary  and  oommerciaL  The  shops 
in  the  bazaars  are  poor  enough,  and  goods  are  almost  solely  dis- 
posed of  by  auction.  There  is  but  one  handsome  mosque  in  the  town, 
that  of  AbdaUah  Ben  Abbas.  The  Wahabites  overthrew  them  all.  Near 
to  this  mosque  are  two  stones,  such  as  Herodotus  describes  the  people  of 
Arabia  as  worshipping  in  olden  times.  One  is  called  Lat,  tne  other 
Ezzah.     M.  Didier  does  not  tell  us  if  they  were  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  evening  that  preceded  their  departure  they  paid  a  second  and  fare- 
well visit  to  the  Grand  Sheriff.  The  conversation  upon  this  occadon 
turned  upon  the  cholera,  which  had  ravaged  Mekka  and  spared  Taif ; 
upon  Egypt  and  Abbas  Pasha,  whom,  M.  Didier  says,  the  Sheriff  esti- 
mated at  his  true  value ;  and  they  even  spoke  of  the  Exposition  about  to 
be  held  in  Paris.  M.  Didier  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Grand 
Sheriff  to  send  specimens  of  native  industry,  <' assuring  him  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  '  success,' "  but  the  Arab  was  not  quite  such 
a  fool  as  he  was  taken  for.  '*  Yes,"  he  replied,  laughing,  '^  the  success 
of  ridicule." 

Sheriff  Muttaleb  was  in  reality  an  enlightened  man.  Proof  how  he 
entertained  his  guests  in  the  Hedjaz  with  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and 
arm-chairs.  He  was  intimate  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  he 
entrusted  a  letter  to  the  anonymous  Englishman  for  the  British  ambas- 
sador.    It  is  with  regard  to  tms  Englishman  that  M.  Didier  says  : 

I  cannot  help  saying  how  much  I  was  shocked,  as  an  European  and  a  man,  by 
the  humble  attituae  of  my  companion  in  the  presence  of  the  prince :  it  was  not 
indeed  the  first  time  that  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to 
his  countrymen  and  himself.  It  was  an  understood  thing,  in  the  last  century, 
to  make  the  Englishman  the  type  of  pride,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  himself  has  de- 
picted them  as  such  in  Milord  Edward.  Time  and  experience  have  done 
lustice  to  this  prejudice.  I  have  myself  known  many  Englismen  of  all  ranks, 
loth  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  I  have  everywhere  seen  them 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  power  constituted  by  opinion,  whether 
usurped  or  legitimate.  They  have  on  this  score  neither  independence  nor  dis- 
cernment, and  all  classes  alike  profess  the  worship  of  position,  a  snohism  no 
less  ridiculous  than  servile,  and  to  which  their  countryman  Thackeray  has  done 
justice,  and  chastised  with  much  humour  in  '' Vanity  Fair."    Education,  no 
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doubt,  makes  them  so,  and  routine  keeps  them  in  the  groore.  Bom  and  bred 
in  a  land  still  eminently  feudal,  they  imbibe  with  their  yerr  milk  the  spirit  of 
hierarchy,  which  is  at  once  the  principle  and  the  basis  of  their  social  constitu- 
tion. With  a  vanity  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  French,  declared  by  Dante 
and  by  Machiayel  to  be  the  most  vain  of  all  people,  the  first  notions  of  equality 
are  unknown  to  them. 

We  bare  been  raiber  sketchy  than  critical  with  M.  Didier'a  booky  m 
best  suiting  the  theme  and  his  manner  of  treating  it  Eren  had  we  been 
inclined  to  be  critical^  to  challenge  his  deficiencies,  or  to  laugh  at  his 
exaffgeiations,  or  to  inquire  into  the  honesty  of  being  Time  among 
Turn  and  Arab  among  Arabs,  we  should  hare  been  disarmed  hy  the 
impression  which  he  conveys  to  us  of  being  sorely  afBicted  by  his  travels 
or  his  literary  labours.  We  have  spared  him,  then,  die  reproaches  we 
might  have  made  of  want  of  honesty  and  sincerity  in  his  oonversatioQ 
wiu  the  Grand  Sheriff  as  reprinted  by  himsel£  But  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  this  wholesale  onslaught  upon  the  English  for  snobism, 
or  servile  prostration  at  the  feet  of  a  power  constituted  by  opinion,  comes 
with  singular  bad  taste  from  an  individual  who,  according  to  such  a  defi- 
nition, would  only  be  himself  one  of  a  whole  nation  of  snobs. 


EETEOSPECTIVE  EEVIEWALS: 

I. — Sm  Thomas  Ovzrbury.* 

About  the  time  that  William  Shakspeare — M.  Ponsard's  own  **  di- 
vine Williams" — left  his  good  county  of  Warwickshire,  to  play  his  part 
on  the  stage  o{  life  in  London,  an^  withal  (in  a  literal  sense)  on  the 
London  stage ;  there  was  bom  in  that  same  county  a  child  whose  man- 
hood, too  abruptly  closed,  was  destined  to  suffer  strange  disaster,  and  to 
give  occasion  to  strange,  dark,  damning  tales.  Two  or  three  years  be- 
fore Shakspeare,  a  prosperous  gentleman,  now  again  settled  in  native 
Stratford,  departed  this  life — ^prematurely,  as  we  are  wont  to  tell  the  tale 
of  years,  but  rich  in  life's  fullest  experiences,  ripe  in  its  £une  and  favour, 
secure  of  immortality — two  or  three  years  before  that  myriad-mind  put 
off  its  earthly  vesture,  and  doffed  what  there  was  of  mortal  about  its 
spiritual  essence,  the  younger  Warwickshire  worthy  was  done  to  death  in 

*  The  Miscellaneous  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbuy,  Ent 
Now  first  collected.  Edited  with  Kotei,  and  a  Biographical  account  of  the  Author, 
by  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.    Etc.  etc    London  :  J.  B.  Smith.    18&6. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  entitled  ^  Library  of  Old  Authors," 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Russell  Smith,  and  "got  up,"  as  to  paper, 
print,  &C.,  after  the  late  Mr.  Pickering's  own  heart— which  signifies  a  good  deal, 
to  all  who  have  or  who  seek  a  **  Library,"  espedaUy  of  **  Old  Authors."  Among 
the  volumes  now  issued  are  Marston's  Plays,  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  and  Qeorge 
Widier's  Songs  of  the  Church. 
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IliA  Tower  ofLondoD,  by  means  of  a  plot  to  foul,  and  implieatHig  aoeom- 
plioee  BO  distingiiithed  in  pride  of  place  (not  stopping  short  of  tb  tiurone 
hself),  that  to  a  keen-eyed  and  deeply-mnnng  writer  of  tragedies,  like 
him,  who  sat  retired  in  hb  home  npon  the  Aron,  the  theme  must  hmre 
appeared  charged,  if  not  orer-diarged,  with  elements  of  terror,  with  im- 
posing traeic  effects,  such  as  could  hardly  hjl  to  tempt  him  anew  to  his 
ereatiye  lidMmrs,  might  he  hut  shift  back  to  the  days  of  crook-bade 
Bidiard,  or  Toluptuous  Edward,  the  shocking  story  wmdi  branded  Ae 
actual,  present  reign  of  the  Scottish  James. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1613  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbory  was  pmsoned 
in  the  Tower.  He  numbered  then  but  two-and-thirty  summers.  Edn- 
ealed  at  Oxford,  wh^re  he  had  studied  philosoohy  and  logic  with  a  seal 
beyond  the  common,  and  with  corresponding  aavance  beyond  his  fellows 
—whence  removine  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  setting  himself  diligently 
to  the  digestion  of  law-books,  in  all  their  diy  and  dyspeptic  rariety, — be 
seems  to  hare  been  taken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  IxHrd  Treasurer,  and 
for  a  while  to  haye  gone  on  with  the  highest  success  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  career.  We  hear  of  ^<  enemies,''  howeyer,  who  somehow  contrived  to 
blight  in  the  bud  all  this  fair  promise ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  ezpe* 
dient  for  the  young  Templar  to  trarel  abroad.  In  his  trayels,  he  *'  spent 
not  his  time  as  most  do,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Secret  History  of  the 
Beign  of  James,  ''to  loss,  but  furnished  himself  with  things  fitting  a 
statesman,  by  experience  in  foreign  goyemment,  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, passages  of  employment,  external  courtship,  and  eood  behaviour 
^-things  not  common  to  eyery  man."  On  his  return  to  England,  he  be- 
came intimately  connected  with  a  man  to  whose  acquaintance,  previously 
formed,  he  owed  his  mysterious  downfid  and  death,  and  who  was  one  day 
to  stand  on  his  trial  as  chief  prisoner,  in  the  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning,  still 
&mous  among  whatever  is  most  infamous,  in  the  literature  of  our  Tower 
records  and  Newgate  Calendar.  This  man  was  the  long's  parvenu 
fovourite,  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset  Colley  Cibber,  in  his 
lives  of  the  Poets,  describes  the  two  friends  as  hand  and  riove  in  their 
liBllowship,  and  keeping  foot  to  foot  and  shoulder  to  shoulcbr,  as  it  were, 
in  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  world.  ''  Such  was  the  warmth  of  their 
friendship,  that  they  were  inseparable.  Carr  could  enter  into  no  scheme^ 
nor  pursue  any  measure,  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Overbury, 
nor  could  Overbury  enjoy  any  felicity  but  in  the  company  of  him  he 
loved  ;  th^  friendship  was  the  subject  of  court  oonversation,  and  their 
genius  seemed  so  mudi  alike,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  no  breach 
could  ever  be  produced  between  them."  But  soon  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  case ;  a  bad  woman ;  very  young  indeed,  and  &ir  to  see^  but  a  bold, 
bad  woman,  of  that  degree  of  boldness  and  badness  which,  having  crossed 
out  the  seventh  commandment  without  a  scruple,  can  break  the  sixth 
almost  without  a  pang. 

The  Countess  of  Essex  became  the  mistress  of  Somerset^  and  employed 
all  the  black  arts  at  her  disposal,  or  within  her  purchase,  to  defeat  those 
who  would  restore  her  to  her  husband,  and  herself  to  a  better  mind.  Dr. 
Forman,  the  Lambeth  wisard,  and  Mrs.  Turner — she  of  the  **  starched 
jrellow  ruff" — ^were  retuned,  with  substantial  fees,  to  exercise  their  craft 
in  the  countess's  service,  and  supply  her  with  deadly  drugs,  to  be  ^'  exhi- 
bited" to  her  husband,  and  with  whatever  else  lay  in  their  way  that  mig^ 
tend  to  remove  what  Qn  another  sense)  lay  in  hen. 
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Th0  ^i«fa  of  the  ploty  af  it  tUdcened,  are  feal,  ImMbI^ 
Eaoi^  in  iiua  plae^  to  intimate,  tlMit  Orerbonr  remonftratad  with 
Somanety  and  thereby  ineivred  the  mortal  enmity  of  the  eari's  paramour; 
that  she  deTiaed  aehemes  lor  his  min-^complicated  sdiemeay  haring  aaeir* 
CBitoaa  and  indirect  a  character  as  possible  in  regard  to  die  means  em* 
ployed,  though  fatally  diieot  and  inexorably  straightforward  in  the  sad 
determined  on ; — that  Overbnry  was  ere  long  caught  in  these  toils,  meshed 
beyond  disentanglement,  and  then  ruthlessly  |mt  out  of  the  way— slow 
poMona  htang  used  for  some  three  months^  which  his  strong  oonstitntioa 
rensted,  and  afterwards  a  swift  and  sure  one,  to  appease  the  countess's 
impatience^  and  sate  her  clamorous  rerenge. 

But  what  of  the  king's  alleged  complicity  in  ibis  deed  of  darimess  P 
The  iBader  who  wouM  pursue  that  inquiry,  may  consult  Mr.  Amoa's 
woric  cm  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning,  published  ten  years  ago,  which 
oontuna  a  earful  resume  of  the  focts  and  probabilities  of  the  case. ' 
The  piescnt  editor  of  Oyerbury's  Miscellanies  is  disposed,  we  may  say 
deany  resohad,  to  side  with  the  king's  accusers.  If  the  eomlnet  of 
Jamea,  he  contends,  in  this  melanchoty  transaction^  was  firee  from  re- 
pfoaeh — if  be  acted  throughout  as  an  innocent  spectot<^  of  the  trials  of 
Orerfaury's  murderers— his  ill  fortune  and  bad  management  were  emially 
deplorable.  **  But  we  are  not  inctined  to  look  upon  him,"  Dr.  mmbault 
continues,  '<  as  a  mere  spectator  in  the  affair.  He  was  fully  capable  of 
being  the  principal  in  all  the  yillany  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  It 
may  be  asked,  wny  did  he  seek  the  death  of  Overbuiy  ?  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  he  hated  him.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  writing  to  Sir 
B.  Winwood,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1613,  oblBnres,  '  And  much  ado 
there  hath  hem  to  keep  Sir  T.  Oyerbury  from  a  public  censure  of  banish- 
ment and  loss  of  office,  such  a  rooted  hatred  lyeth  in  the  king's  heart 
towards  him.'  The  true  cause  of  this  ^  rooted  hatred'  is  not  known. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Overbury  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  that  hb  death  was  only  a  just  retributioD.*  Some 
terrible  bond  of  secrecy  certainly  existed  between  King  James,  Somerset, 
and  Oyerbmy,  which  time  has  not  unmyelled,  and  probably  never  will. 

<<Much — yery  much,"  nerertheless,  Dr.  Rimbault  explicitly  asserts, 
^  could  be  said  upon  the  Ovarbury  murder,  and  documents,  damning  to 
the  king,  could,  if  space  permitted,  be  added.  But  the  writer  reserves 
them  for  an  opportunity  of  entering  more  folly  into  the  subject."    Mean* 

*  ''The  Scots  have  a  constant  report  amongst  them,  as  I  learned  from  one  of 
them,  that  Sir  Thoouu  Overbuiy,  seeing  divers  crossings  and  oppositions  to 
happen  between  that  peerless  Prince  and  the  said  Rochester  [Carr  was  Viscount 
Bochester  in  1610^not  being  created  Earl  of  Somerset  until  1614],  bj  whose 
means  only  he  expected  to  r&e;  and  fearing  it  would  in  the  end  be  a  means  to 
ruin  Bocbester  himself  did  first  give  that  damnable  and  fotal  advice  of  removing 
out  of  the  way  and  world  that  royal  youth  by  &icination,  and  was  himself  after- 
wards in  fact  an  faistrument  for  the  effecting  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  say  they  in 
Scotland,  it  happen^  by  the  just  judgment  of  Grod,  afterwards  as  a  punishment 
upon  him  that  he  himself  died  by  poison."— iSier  Sknands  iyEwta'$  Avtobiograjplky^ 
vol.  i  p.  9JU 

With  reference  to  the  ill-feeling  between  Somerset  and  Vrince  Henxy,  it  is  to 
be  ronarked,  that  the  latter  was  reckoned  among  the  wicked  countess's  admirers. 
This  fruitless  attachment  tended,  of  course,  to  increase  the  Prince's  already  pro- 
nooBced  jealousy  of  his  father's  fondled  &voarite  and  upstart  minion,  so  recently 
flain  Bobert  Carr,  page  to  a  Scotch  earL 
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while  we,  who  are  mUre  and  inquisitive,  must— and  King  James,  who  is 
dead^  and  will  make  no  sign,  can  (we  suppose)  wait ;  though,  rest  his 
poor  bones !  'tis  enough  to  make  them  turn  in  his  grave,  ana  to  spoil  his 
presumed  repose  there,  to  be  kept  waiting,  with  such  a  charge  hanfl  * 
over  him,  until  a  nineteenth  century  LL.D.  is  at  leisure  to  **  damn  1 
blade"  beyond  dispute,  redemption,  and  redress. 

On  the  principle  Noacitur  dsocm-^coupled  with  certain  ugly  rumours 
as  to  Ovmrary's  participation  in  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— one 
is  not  any  too  strongly  prepossessed  in  Sir  Thomas's  favour,  but  ap- 
proaches his  reliques  in  prose  and  yerse  with  some  mistrust.  His  prin- 
cipal poem,  ^'  The  Wife,''  however,  was  written  with  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  dissuadbg  Somerset  from  alliance  with  Lady  Essex,  and  vras 
eminentiy  ''in  request"  in  its  day — ^more,  we  fancy,  from  extrinsic  asso- 
ciations, than  from  any  intrinsic  value  of  its  own  ;  for,  alike  in  this  and 
his  other  poetry,  Sir  Thomas  evidences  but  a  scanty  share  of  imaginatiye 
power,  and  but  a  dull  ear  for  the  footfall  of  Music  tnrough  mazes  running, 
or  beating  quiet  time  in  slow  and  stately  march.  Here  are  a  stansa  or 
two,  expressive  of  the  poet's  model  of  a  wife,  which  prett]r  fisdrly  illustrate 
the  manner  of  the  man — and,  some  gentle  readers  (blue,  may  we  call' 
them  ?  sAy-blue  ?)  will  think,  his  bad  manners : 

Give  me  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art, 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  pf  eonversation  impart : 

Besides,  her  inborn  virtue  fortifie. 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  understanding  to  conceive, 

And  judgment  to  discern,  I  wish  to  find : 
*  Beyond  that,  all  as  hazardous  I  leave ; 

Learning  and  pregnant  wit  in  womankind, 
W£^t  it  nnds  malleable,  makes  frail. 
And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  saiL 

Domestic  charge  doth  best  that  sex  befit, 

Conti^ous  business ;  so  to  fix  the  mind. 

That  leisure  space  for  fancies  not  admit : 

Their  leisure  'tis  corrupteth  woman-kind : 
Else,  being  placed  from  many  vices  free. 
They  had  to  heaven  a  shorter  cut  than  we. 

Books  are  a  part  of  man's  prerocative, 

Li  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold. 

That  we  to  them  our  soutude  may  give, 

And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old. 
Our  life,  fame  pieceth  longer  at  the  end. 
And  books  it  farther  backward  do  extend,  &c. 

Voilh  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  Overbury's  verse.  His  prose  contains 
metal  more  attractive,  although  (or  because)  not  such  heavy  metaL  What 
he  is  best  known  by,  is  the  series  of  sketches,  after  Theophrastus,  entitied 
'^  Characters,"  written  in  a  pointed,  epigrammatic,  apophthegmatic  style 
— quiunt,  sometimes  coarse,  often  humorous  in  a  dry  but  acrid  sort  of 
way,  never  very  profound  in  reflection  or  finished  in  expresdon,  and  not 
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unaeUom  duU,  flat,  and  labonred.  The  bett  bits  hare  ooeatioiially  a 
flaTOor  of  Ella;  indeed  Elia  modelled  his  own  manner  apon»  and  adopted 
the  mannerisms  of,  the  prose  of  Overbury's  age — addmg  to  it  a  grace 
bejond  the  reach  of  art,  and  infusing  into  it  an  originalitj  above  the 
need  of  mere  imitation.  To  what  extent  Charles  Lamb  was  a  student 
or  admirer  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly are  numerous  fragments  in  the  ill-starred  knight's  Essays,  the 
outer  fonn  and  the  informing  spirit  of  which  vividly  remind  us  of  Cari- 
agnulus.  Were  they  twice  as  numerous,  or  thrice,  we  should  be  twice 
(or  thrice)  as  well  pleased. 

Among  these  Characters,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
one  with  another — making  a  motley  crew  in  all—she  that  bears  the  bell, 
out  of  reach,  and  beyond  dispute,  is  the  *^  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,^  in 
her  way  a 

^— -  very  queen  of  cnrdi  and  cream, 

whose  portrait  has  never  lost  its  charm  and  freshness,  and — until  England 
does  become  one  huge  workshop,  without  a  green  field  left  to  babble 
about — never  will.  Overbury's  '*  fair  and  happy  Milkmaid"  is  a  country 
wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautiful  by  art,  that  one  loot 
(^  hers  is  able  to  put  all  faec'phytic  out  of  countenance.  Though  not 
arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocency,  a  far 
better  wearing.  She  rises  with  chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at 
ingfat  makes  2ie  lamb  her  curfew.  ^'Her  breadi  is  her  own,  which 
scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  haycock.  She  makes 
her  hand  hanl  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity :  and  when 
winter  evenings  fall  early  (sitting  at  her  merry  wheel),  she  sings  a  de- 
fiance to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet 
a  gpraoe,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind 
is  to  do  well.''  And  so,  after  telling  us  how  she  lays  out  her  wages,  and 
chooses  her  garments ;  how  the  garden  and  beehive  are  all  her  physic 
and  chimrgenr  (^'  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it");  how  she  dares  go 
alone,  and  unfoU  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  because 
she  means  none;  how,  *'  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for  she  is  still 
accompanied  wiUi  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short 
ones;"  and  lasdy,  how  her  dreams  are  innocent,  and  will  bear  the  telling 
— though  "  a  Friday's  dream"  she  conceals,  "  for  fear  of  anger" — the 
portrait  is  finished  off  with  this,  the  finishing  touch  of  a  master :  ''  Thus 
lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is  she  may  die  in  Uie  spring-time,  to  have  store 
of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-^eet."  If  ever  Sir  Thomas  is  poetical, 
it  is  in  his  proee. 

In  the  wake  of  the  peerless  Milkmaid  there  saunter  and  strut ''  all  sorts 
of  men" — Characters  who  are  summoned  one  by  one  to  show  off  their 
characteristics.  The  braggadocio  Welshman,  who  is  precious  in  his  own 
conceit,  and  upon  St  David's  day  without  comparison.  The  Pedant, 
who  never  haa  meaning  in  his  life,  for  he  travels  only  for  words — 
criticism  his  ambition,  and  his  example  Tully.  The  Country  Gentleman 
— *'  a  thing,  out  of  whose  corruption  the  generation  of  a  justice  of  peace 
is  produced"* — ^whom  '*  nothing  but  a  tubpoma  can  draw  to  London : 

*  This  phrase  is  £uniliar  in  the  /Kiraphrase  of  a  modem  statesman*    Sir  Tho- 
TOL.  XU.  L 
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and  whaa  h»  ia  tlMre,  he  tliclu  fiust  upon  every  object,  cuts  his  ejm 
away  upon  ganng,  aod  becomes  liie  prey  of  eTery  out-pmse."  The 
Coifftier,  who  follows  noihing  b«l  iBConstuioy,  admires  nothing  but 
beauty,  honoiirs  nothing  but  fortune,  and  loves  nothing  at  alL  The 
Ostler,  ^'  a  thing  that  simhbeth  unreasonably  his  luHse,  reasonably  him- 
sdf."  The  Sauor,  the  substance  ef  whose  creed  is  a  fore-wind,  and  fireak 
water  the  burden  <d  his  prayers.  The  Tailor,  a  ereatnre  made  up  out  of 
threads,  that  were  pared  off  from  Adam,  wh^  he  was  rough-cast.  The 
Puritan,  a  diseased  piece  of  Apocrypha :  bind  him  to  the  Bible,  and  he 
corrupts  the  whole  text.  The  Common  Lawyer,  who  thinks  no  way  to 
heaven*  so  wise  as  through  Westminster  HalL  The  PtecisiaD,  a  demure 
creature,  fall  of  oral  sanctity  and  mental  impiety ;  who  hatii  nicknamed 
all  the  prophets  and  apostles  with  his  sons,  and  begets  nothing  but  Virtaes 
for  daughters.  The  Creditor,  one  of  Deucalion's  sons  begotten  of  a  stone. 
The  Miser,  who  has  coffined  up  his  soul  in  his  chests  before  his  body. 
Closer  of  kin,  perhaps,  to  the  Milkmaid  than  any  of  the  others,  in  the 
sentiment  and  tone  of  portraiture,  is  Overbury's  Character  (if  it  be  his, 
for  these  Characters  seem  to  have  been  a  work  of  jotnt-stock  aathorslnp) 
of  A  Franklin — ^unless  an  equal  claim  to  such  kindred,  on  the  score  of 
good  foeHoff  and  cordial  ezpression  of  it,  may  be  preferred  for  A  Noble 
and  retired  Housekeeper,  A  Rererend  Judge,  or  An  ezeellent  Actor. 
These  are  the  most  markworthy  of  the  Characters  as  regards  what  is 
admirable^  or  amiable,  or  reqpectable  in  character,  and  in  the  mode  ef 
portraying  it.  They  form  a  welcome  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
eoaneness  prevalent  m  too  many  of  the  others — such  as  A  Boarine  Boy, 
A  Puny  Cleric,  A  Quacksalver,  and  A  Drunken  Dutchman  resi&nt  m 
England. 

Overbury  was  in  France  the  year  before  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
his  Notes  on  the  state  of  the  country  under  that  sovereign — whom  he 
highly  appreciates^  and  upon  the  hypothetical  eonaequences  of  whose 
demise  he  speculates  with  interest — are  those  of  a  sagaeioua  and  dis* 
eriminatii^  observer.  Evidently  Sir  Thomas  had  a  clear  eye  in  his 
head,  and  Knew  how  to  use  it.  His  ^'  Crumbs  fallen  from  King  Jamea's 
Table"  show  him  to  have  been  a  good  listeaer  too ;  and  to  have  known 
well,  a  king  and  a  learned  one  bsii^  the  spokesman,  how  to  gather  up 
the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

mas  Overbury  liked  itrong-flavoored  leases.  The  present  one  he  uses  more 
than  once,  at  too  good  to  be  limited  to  a  poor  once-for-idL 

That,  in  the  Character  of  **  An  Almanack-maker,"  he  repeats  it  in  eSbct:  **  As 
a  flj  tuns  to  a  auiggot,  so  the  cormption  of  the  canning  man  is  the  ^enenticn  of 
an  empiric** 

And  again,  in  the  Character  of  "  A  Prisoner**— of  whom  we  are  told,  that  ^*  the 
cormption  of  a  bankrupt  it  atuany  the  generation  of  thit  creature." 

Of  a  Serieaat,  too,  we  read:  ^'The  tpawn  of  a  decayed  shopkeeper  begets  this 
fir;  oat  <^  that  dunghill  is  thit  serpent*i  egg  hatched.** 

And  of  the  8eijeant*s  Yeoaum:  "  This  eel  is  bred,  too,  out  of  the  mud  of  abank- 
rupt** 

*  A  punning  allailon,  perhaps,  to  the  Westminster  ale-house,  profanely  so 
caQed. 
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That  worthy  man  and  estuBaUe  bouige<Hi|  Dr.  V^ron,  ha*  jvrt 
&voiired  the  Fiench  rtading  world  with  another  of  hie  vaiuable  kbtcH 
Wationa,  under  the  tide  of  "  Quatie  Ana  de  Rego^  or.  Oil  aonunea- 
Boua  ?^  We  mast  eonfeis  that,  owing  to  some  depraved  taate^  we  adtniBe 
those  parts  of  the  Doctor's  past  works  in  which  he  diaeustes  the  aeveral 
merits  of  haOet-dancera  and  reatanranta^  more  than  the  grave  portioBai 
in  which  he  porposes  to  show  how  the  world  should  he  gevecned  bowk 
the  Veronio  stanopoint.  But  the  peniaal  of  thia  new  work  has  set  the 
seal  on  our  admiradon  for  Mimi  Varolii — ^as  he  is  affectiooately^  though 
perhaps  £uniliarly,  designated  in  Parifr — ^for  we  are  in  doubt  whetibeo 
most  to  applaud  what  he  haa  said  or  what  he  has  left  unsaid.  We  are 
bound  to  eon£B8S  that  the  Doctor  has  displayed  marvellous  alulity  in 
gilding  the  bitter  pill,  which  he  would  like  to  thrust  down  the  gaping 
throat  o{  the  public,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  is  fiur  from  satis* 
fied  with  the  powers  now  governing  France*  We  must  express  our 
sincere  regret  if  anything  unpleasant  has  oeeuned  to  acidulate  that 
genial  flow  of  small  talk  with  which  the  Doctor  was  wont  to  lighten  our 
critical  lahoarsy  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Eoiperor  of  the  Fimieh  must 
share  in  our  legprets.  It  is  insinuated  that  the  warnings  given  to  die 
ConstiMiomtel  by  an  ungrateful  government,  have  had  their  share  in 
turning  the  milk  of  Dr.  Veron's  good  nature  into  curds  and  whey ;  but 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  man  would  feel  ofiended  at  brag 
treated  exactly  like  the  rest  of  his  ooUab^rateias  on  the  press.  But  the 
£Mst  remains  the  same :  the  emperor  and  Dr.  V^ron  we  no  longer  on 
^endly  tecm%  and  the  eonsequeaees  may  be  awM  in  the  extreme^  whsa 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  little  man  is  the  representative  of  that  moat 
dangerous  clas%  the  Paris  bourgeoisie. 

The  nuafortnne  is  that  Dr.  V 4roii  is  apt  to  run  into  extremes ;  for 
him  there  is  no  terimm  qmd  between  friendship  and  hostilitv ;  and  so 
he  rushes  into  print,  wi^  the  firm  detomination  of  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief he  can.  What  else  can  he  mean  by  the  fbllowiag  sentences^ 
which  stand  in  juxtaposttion  in  the  opening  chapter  of  hia  new  book : 
*^  During  these  khv  years,  France  has  been  compelled  to  undergo  the  fear- 
ful return  of  the  cholera^  three  bad  harvests,  &  distant  and  most  obstinate 
war,  and  torrent-like  inundations ;"  the  very  next  sentence  being :  ^*  Yet, 
spite  of  all  tliese  crises,  of  all  these  scourges,  France  has  enjoyed  more 
than  one  holiday :  never,  perhaps,  has  France,  and  especxaUy  Paris, 
been  more  frequency  decked  out»  more  frequeDtly  illumiiiated."  Such 
IB  the  f^aracter  of  his  whole  book,  made  up  of  the  most  pointed  anti- 
tiieses.  It  joeas  to  us  that  the  Doetor  wisnes  ihe  following  cooelusicm 
to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ssntenees,  though  he  eantiowlv  avoids 
saying  so  :  "That  a  government  which  amuses  its  people  with  fetes  and 
illuniinations,  the  while  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  are  raging^  can  have 
no  heart''  It  cannot  be  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  following 
infor^Kse,  that  M.  V^ron  holds  up  to  our  view  two  such  contradieix>ry 
pictures :  '^  Let  us  insist  on  the  principal  events  of  this  brilliant  past,  in 
^er  to  have  Ae  right  of  speaking  sincerely  about  the  difficulties  of  the 
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future  ;  let  us  reoal  those  fairy  spectacles  which  daided  all  eyes ;  let  us 
recal  the  *  surprises  de  Pimpossible/  which,  owing  to  their  unexpected 
nature  and  grandeur,  astonished  and  exalted  every  imag^ation.** 

We  may  say  that  M.  Veron's  book  will  not  please  the  partisans  of  the 
empire,  because  the  criticisms  it  contdns  are  too  perndious  and  per. 
slstent :  it  will  not  please  its  enemies,  because  the  praise  it  contains  icr 
too  thickly  spread,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  adulation.  Nor  will  it 
satisfy  the  graye  and  impartial  reader,  who  will  find  nothing  in  it  save 
a  mass  of  antitheses,  which  will  only  serve  to  disgust  him ;  and  yet  the 
subject  M.  Veron  proposed  for  himself  was  marvellously  suggestive,  for 
in  the  four  years  of  the  empire  France  has  lived  an  age.  The  odm* 
ness  and  confidence  with  which  the  emperor  has  performed  his  mission, 
are  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  and  might 
justly  have  been  eulogised  by  an  unbiassed  author.  The  judgment  the 
nation  passed  on  its  ruler  was  expressed  in  the  success  of  the  war  loans  ; 
and  from  that  period  Napoleon  has  been  gaining  ground  in  France. 
The  equable  temper  with  which  he  pursues  the  tenor  of  his  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  attacks  made  upon  his  character  and  his  policy,  furnish  a 
strong  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  so  sedulously  spread,  that  he 
is  governed  by  his  entourage.  Napoleon  III.  requires  no  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  advice ;  he  is  the  best  judge  of  his  actions ;  and  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  accept  their  responsibility.  Dr.  Veron,  no  doubt,  is 
glad  to  appeal  to  the  past,  as  suggestive  of  a  reward  for  the  present,  or 
eke  he  would  not  employ  such  language  as  this :  ''  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  acted  contrary  to  his  providential 
misdon.  I  am  of  those  who  can,  without  being  accused  of  adulation, 
render  this  striking  justice  to  the  elected  of  eight  millions  of  votes.  In 
the  midst  of  chances,  if  not  the  worst  at  any  rate  the  most  uncertain, 
did  I  not,  with  a  devotion  which  never  belied  itself,  serve  the  cause  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  well  convinced  that  I  thus  defended  the 
cause  of  civilisation  and  society  ?  I  will  not,  then,  hesitate  to  place  in 
relief  the  initiation  and  personal  action  of  tiie  chief  of  the  state,  during 
the  first  four  years  of  hb  reign !"  And  all  the  reward  our  poor  Doctor 
received  for  his  devotion  was  a  series  of  warnings  to  the  ConstUutionneL 
But  let  us  proceed  to  analyse  this  book. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  France  during  the  Empire,  and  consist  of  the 
merest  richauffi  of  the  papers.     Dr.  V^ron  concludes  as  follows : 

But  must  we  oondude  from  all  these  great  qualities  of  the  chief  of  the  state, 
from  this  commencement  of  a  reign  so  brilliant  and  so  well  occupied,  that  the 
entire  of  France  is  enthusiastic  and  devoted  ?  Doubtless,  the  profound  and 
exaggerated  silence  of  the  press,  we  may  say,  produces  night,  and  we  see  on  the 
horizon  neither  clouds  nor  tempests.  Far  m  from  me  the  thought  and  fear 
that  the  fire  of  evil  passions  is  smouldering,  or  that  factions  parties  are  already 
conspiring  in  the  shade ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood — ^and  let  me  make 
use  of  ^eral  indications  and  old  terms — that  there  are  ever  in  France  a  left 
and  a  right.  It  is  a  fortunate  novelty  if  the  chief  of  the  left  be  placed  on  toe 
throne  by  the  universal  suffrage :  his  ministers  represent  the  right. 

That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  emperor  and  his  ministry  are 
in  constant  opposition,  and  such  is  in  fact  the  secret  Dr.  V6ron  wishes  to 
make  known.    The  invidious  comparisons  he  makes  tend  to  the  same 
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vesolt,  that  the  legUlatiTe  powers  in  France  have  too  litUe  authorihr. 
Take,  fi>r  instanoe^  the  two  rollowing  passagei,  whose  meaning  is  sciuroely 
Teiled: 

Napoleon  L  maintained  in  the  inind  and  the  heart  that  which  makes  them 
live,  that  which  inspires  noble  ambitions,  that  which  imparts  a  taste  for  great 
^eeds — emmlatum. 

On  the  other  band : 

Under  l^anoleon  HE,,  a  pacificator,  the  great  state  bodies  pcnrfonn  their 
duties  with  cused  doors ;  there  is  no  longer  any  publicity  or  emulation. 

We  are  bound  to  state  that  these  passages  are  culled  from  difierent 
parts  of  the  book,  but  the  animus  they  contain  is  evident  We  cannot 
oeliere  that  Dr.  V^ron  can  be  serious  in  what  he  writes  ;  and  we  may 
fairly  quote  the  opinion  of  a  French  critic,  who,  in  referring  to  Veron^ 
statement,  ^'qu'a  Texception  des  joumauz  tout  le  monde  en  France 
pent  ecrire  ce  quHl  pense,^  adds,  '*  et  il  le  prouf e  en  ^crirant  ce  qu'il  ne 
pense  pas.*  Surely  Dr.  Veron  must  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nlstory  of  his  nation  to  be  aware  that  the  publicity  he  proposes  to  gire 
to  the  debates  of  the  legislative  bodies  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  the 
tranqmllity  of  France,  a  country  which  can  only  be  happy  when  it  has 
to  obey  tne  mandates  of  one  man«  What,  too,  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  following  passae^,  save  to  excite  those  tendencies  which  would  be 
most  pernicious  to  the  conntry  : 

A])08tle  of  the  Na^leonic  ideas,  the  emperor  is  neither  sceptical  nor  doc- 
irinaire,  like  the  age  m  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  mind  calm  and  firm,  a  soul  noble 
and  proud,  full  of  courage,  of  audacity,  of  ardent  convictions,  of  generous  sen- 
timents.   He  loves  the  people :  he  doet  not  wiik  to  gtmem  by  it,  hut  far  it. 

We  are  afraid  the  pere  aux  ecus  is  a  little  bit  of  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
he  boasts  of  having  supported  so  disinterestedly. 

The  chapter  Dr.  Yiron  devotes  to  the  Senate  commences  with  a  Kst  of 
the  senators,  without  note  or  observation:  several  pages  borrowed  from 
the  **  Almanach  de  I'Empire.''  He  then  examines  into  the  functions  of 
the  Senate^  its  powers  are  minutely  analysed,  and  our  author  strives  to 
prove,  that  thoiu^  it  is  restricted  by  very  stringent  laws,  it  of^n  tries  to 
break  through  them,  of  which  he  gives  several  instances ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  inform  the  Senate,  for  fear  it  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fisMjt, 
**  that  with  its  constituent  power,  with  the  fiiculty  of  breaking  the  law, 
it  is  armed  with  an  immense  power.**  Several  causes  of  grievance  are 
alleged  reUtiiig  to  the  obscure  position  of  the  Senate,  among  others  : 

The  uniform  of  the  constituted  bodies  converts  them  into  l^ons,  where  all 
individuality  is  confounded  and  concealed.  Is  not  this  a  state  of  moral  asphyxia 
for  a  nation  like  France,  which  require  air,  space,  motion  ?  France,  a  wrestler 
with  vast  lungs,  loves  so  much  to  breathe  at  her  ease,  that  she  has  frequently 
invoked  the  furious  winds  of  storms  and  tempests,  just  as  we  summon  an  agree- 
able freshness  by  opening  a  window  or  waving  a  fan. 

If,  then,  the  emperor  persist  in  keeping  the  Senate  in  well-merited 
obscurity,  gore  d  ltd!  the  tempests  will  be  invoked,  and  the  consequences 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  This  is  surely  a  profitable  lesson  for  a  lover  of 
France  to  teach  his  countrymen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
doctrines  which  M.  V^ron  defends  have  already  been  settled  fully;  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  are  laid  down  as  purely  deliberative^  and  the 
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BttiBB^  made'by  tbat  body  to  ccmstitale  itself  a  Itgukiiyt  hoiji^  obtMoel 
it  an  offinal  lopimaiid  in  tbe  M^nUeur,  irlndi  led  to  tke  nngMktian  cS 
H.  Drouyn  de  I'Hays.  In  attempting  to  defend  its  insulted  dignity,  Ae 
Senate  eommitled  another  blunder,  by  rejeoting  the  law  relatiitf  to  the 
city  tax  on  horses  and  carriagM.  The  puMic  naturally  i«faraed  ihu 
rejection  as  an  act  of  selfishness,  because  the  members  of  Ae  Senate 
would  be  most  obnoxious  to  this  sumptuary  law,  and  £elt  a  corresponding 
degree  of  contempt  for  that  august  assembly.  But  let  our  aaihor  here 
sp^  for  himself: 

All  the  disonsaioiifi^  all  the  votes,  all  the  facts  which,  during  the  space  of  -five 
years,  have  taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  assembly,  are  general^  completelv 
Ignored  by  the  puBlic.  Do  they,  then,  no  loneer  possess  aiw  political  interest  r 
£  it  a  matter  of  indifference  or  not,  whether  tne  earnest  nature  of  onr  institu- 
tions be  believed  in?  We  have  shown  that  the  constitution  grants  tiie  Senate 
a'osnstituent  power,  prerogatives  well  defined,  and  are  not  this  power  and  these 
prerogatives  guarantees  andeecunti^  for  the  dtiaensP 

It  mast  not  be  objected;  but  the  senatcurs  are  chosen  and  nominated  by  the 
emperor:  their  devotion^  their  zeal  may  ^ff*gAP^rHtf>  into  blindness— out  with 
the  word — into  servility. 

A  false  and  imjast  accusation!^  In  the  first  place,  every  political  assembly 
shows  itself  proud  and  jealous  of  its  prerogsUive,  and  not  only  does  the  Senate 
stri^  to  use  those  which  the  constitution  sives  it,  but,  for  an  ntotant,  it  wished 
^  arrogate  those  which  the  constitution  rduses  it.  What  danger  would  ihare 
be,  then,  in  granting  the  important  discussions  ^  tiie  Senate  that  dtMiiomr 
wbich,  by-the-way,  enlightens  so  little  the  conscientious  and  uaefol  labour  of  the 
iegialatLvebody?  .  .  .  I  can  comprehend  that  the  constituted  bodies  should 
undergo  the  discipline  of  uniform;  but  the  richest  embroidery  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  them  authority^  and  gain  for  them  the  esteem  and  respect  of  public 
pinion. 

M.  V^ron  asks  so  many  questtons  in  a  bfeath,  that  it  is  diffieok  to 
•eparaie  tbem ;  hat  we  think  one  reason  will  i;^set  all  bis  laboured 
theariM.     The  emperor  is  chosen  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 

r»ple  has  a  most  hearty  oontemft  for  all  attempts  at  lemlatiea  wfaiidi 
not  emanate  fram  their  <^osen  master*  They  are  well  awaie  ef  the 
nisohief  which  would  result  from  attaching  any  undue  inportanoe  to  the 
'OfMnioDS  of  the  Senate,  and  we  believe  them  perfscUy  in  the  rig^it — 
Fnnoe  has  had  quite  suffident  enierienoe  of  a  Senate,  and  house  of  peeri, 
Mad  if  the  democratic  nrinciple  which  led  to  the  election  of  the  emperor 
is  etiU  to  be  reoognisea,  the  simplest  form  of  government  ie  the  best  and 
safest*  That  demi<j6ur  whioh  the  doctor  demands  for  the  deUbesatiooe 
•of  the  Senate  would  soon  be  converted  into  a  lurid  flame,  and  we  have  no 
liesitation  in  saying  that  the  emperor  is  perfectly  right,  and  best  consuItB 
the  interests  of  the  Senate,  by  keeping  up  that  obsonril^,  which  is  the  ne- 
ecesiti}!  of  its  existence. 

FasB  we  to  ihe  account  which  M .  V^u  gives  of  tiie  Legidative 
Assembly.  First  we  find  a  list  of  1^  names  of  the  members,  then  a 
chronological  review  of  the  labours  of  that  assembly  from  1852  to  1856. 
We  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  value  of  this  review,  or  the  list  qf 
measures  carried  without  amendment  This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of 
the  book,  where  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  Br.  V^ron  attempts  to  prove  thut  **  it  wants  day  and 
light,  that  the  publicity  of  its  meetings  is  crepuscular,  that  the  analyses 
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Beat  sad  life,  sad  tint  the  ^ 

tbe  esprmmoa,  biddm  btfaind  a  ooatin|^  of  wlate- 
matl&ag  ika^  wlach,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighleei^ 
,  eofeiod  the  freeeoei  in  <^  dd  cathednde.  At  the  tane  thne, 
the  pafaiic  pipew,  treating  inoesfaatly  beneath  the  tward  efa  wannngy 
leem  not  to  denre  that  the  biilhanej  of  the  tribune  thonld  sorave  that 
of  the  prees,  and  only  give  but  little  attention  and  room  ta  the  weetinge 
of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly."  We  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  deny 
M.  Y^ron  tbe  right  of  saymg  all  this  ;  but  why  add  "  that  it  would  be 
n^tnt  to  aecase  the  Leginative  Body  of  being  merely  eomfdaisaat  and 
servile,^  when  he  has  just  proved  that  it  wants  air  and  fight,  and  that  it 
is  hidden  behind  a  coating  of  whitewash  ? 

The  neat  mat  ohapter  is  devoted  to  the  orators  of  the  hoase^  by 
whom  Dr.  V  Iron  means  those  deputies  adio  daie  to  roedc  He  qaotes 
as  tacsh  aboat  seven^  names.  Amoag  thees,  M.  de  Monlalemberti 
M.  de  Kexgoiiay,  M.  de  Latour,  M.  de  Kergeveaa,  all  legitinists,  aaore 
or  le8Sf«2&i^  &o,;  and  he  adds,  to  prove  that  he  dees  not  widitoount 
anybody,  that  tHeapacUd  w^Seommes  may  he  aiet  with  in  the  Legishitiva 
AssenUy,  as  in  the  old  Chambres.  It  is  rather  erael  of  him  that  he  has 
not  named  them.  We  will,  however,  fbmish  a  speounen  taken  from  the 
yrtoComboEs: 

M.  LB  OOVTB  DB  MoWtJOMMSmKr. 

To  praase  the  talent  of  M.  de  Mantakmbeit,  to  place  in  relief  tius  num  of 
goodness  with  the  sedoetive  and  magistrative  bmgua^  would  be  f^linff  into 
eoBUBon-plaoe.  I  would  prefer  to  show  the  state  of  muul  of  this  great  pd^tioal 
orator  in  tbe  midst  of  a  parliament,  in  which  all  the  shutters  are  hermetically 
closed — ^in  the  midst  of  a  profound  night,  which  ices  the  mind  and  the  hearty 
and  w)nch  reduces  to  impotence  the  most  noble  and  most  energetic  passions. 

At  the  sound  of  the  tempests  of  the  Constituent  and  the  Legislative,  the  elo- 

Sience  of  the  Count  of  Montalembert  rushed  from  triumph  to  triumph,  dra^^ 
ong  by  four  hones  covered  with  foam,  and  whose  eyes  flashed  lightmng. 
Bcfoe  ue  Coostkution  of  1863,  this  triumphal  progress  was  forced  to  atop,  to 
veeoi],  as  before  a  barricade.  All  this  oort4^e  of  entmisiastic  appbose  vanished; 
and  this  majestic  eloquence,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  has  descenoed  horn  the  car 
of  triumph  to  get  into  a  humble  ana  obscure  demi-foriune* 

Kot  ^one  must  we  understand  the  bitterness  of  the  talent  and  exalted 
faculties  constrained  to  maw  their  bit,  but  we  must  also  forgive  them  every- 
thing, permit  them  everything.  Let  us  not  demand  from  the  human  heart 
virtaes  more  than  Christian ;  Uoero  oould  not  master  or  restrain  himself  in  that 
life  of  silence  which  Cssar  imposed  on  him.  It  is  possible  that  the  words«f  the 
Cooat  de  Montalembert  are  at  times  in  dissonance  with  the  political  k^-note  of 
the  Legblative  Assembly,  but  any  one  esteems  himself  hapjiy  to  hear  luid  listen 
to  him.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Legislative  Body  all  respect  is  acquired  by  him ; 
he  is  the  honour  of  the  House. 

We  an  bound  to  confess  that  these  are  '<  tall "  words,  which  not  even 
aa  American  could  surpass.  That  touch  about  the  eloquence,  draff^;ed 
along  by  four  horses,  is  sublime.  M.  Yeron  has  evidently  been  twng 
leseoos  at  the  Hippodrome.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  little  woid 
"barricade."  It  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  temper  of  the  House;, 
which  pulls  up  suddenly  before  tbe  barricade  of  common  sense,  which  the 
emperor  has  wisely  raised,  by  which  to  check  their  frantic  outbursts.  M. 
Ylron  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  if  his 
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tpeechet  bear  aDv  rMemblance  to  his  writing,  how  oan  be  hare  the  haidi- 
hood  to  find  fimft  with  the  obscurity  which  kindly  keeps  Ms  tAoentory 
eflPorts  firom  publicity  ?  We  are  glad  to  find,  though,  that  in  his  new 
sphere  he  does  not  rorget  past  pleasures,  for  that  touch  about  the  demi" 
joriunei  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  wiser  and 
better  man,  as  director  of  the  Grand  Opera.  One  more  quotation  and  we 
will  wind  up  this  chapter : 

M.  ViRON  (Seine). 

M.  y^n  is  one  of  those  orators  who  dare  to  speak.  Were  I  to  speak  harshlT. 
it  would  be  dangerous :  I  might  be  taken  at  my  word.  To  speak  cndly  woold 
be  a  temptation ;  but  silence  appears  to  me  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  course. 

After  this  combinadon  of  menace  and  self-esteem,  it  must  gratify  the 
emperor  to  hear  that  the  political  passions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
are  momentarily  slumbering.  It  is  at  present,  to  use  the  phrase,  a  gprand 
council  general  with  the  most  extended  powers,  and  watching  with  rest- 
less solicitude  over  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  By  its  worthy 
attitude,  by  its  just  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  the 
Legislative  Body  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  set  itself  right  befor^iaod 
with  the  severe  justice  of  history. 

The  chapter  on  the  Council  of  State  resembles  the  others,  except  that 
the  list  of  members  is  omitted,  and  M.  V^ron  proceeds  to  give  biographiea, 
rather  scanty,  it  is  true,  save  when  he  can  bring  forward  some  prominent 
defect  in  a  member.  However,  in  comparison  with  the  other  bodies,  the 
Council  of  State  may  consider  itself  remarkably  well  treated.  After  thus 
passing  in  review  the  three  great  state  bodies,  M.  Veron  experienoes  the 
feeling  that 

By  universal  suffrage,  the  emperor  is  attached  to  the  soil  of  France  by  vi^ 
rous  and  deep  roots,  bv  roots  of  oak ;  but  I  will  add  that  the  Senate,  the  Lens- 
lative  Body,  and  the  douncil  of  State  are  fruitful  and  active  ramifications  of  uiis 
great  and  robust  power. 

This  is  about  the  most  sensible  remark  we  find  in  M.  V^ron's  book, 
for  in  it  he  allows  that  the  whole  state  eonstitution  of  France  is  utterly 
dependent  on  the  emperor.  These  ramifications  might  be  lopped  away 
and  the  parent  root  suffer  no  injury,  but  they  owe  their  existence  to  the 
emperor.  This  is  not  exactly  what  Mimi  meant  by  his  remark,  but  it  is 
open  to  that  sequence,  so  we  have  a  just  right  to  infer  it.  It  is  M.  V^n's 
own  fault  if  the  ambiguity  he  purposely  affects  leads  now  and  then  to 
doubUi  ententes. 

We  cannot  exactly  understand  why  our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Institute,  unless  it  be  to  state  that  the  five  academies  contain  a  large 
number  of  opposition  members.  We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  M. 
V^ron  disapproves  of  this,  and  quotes  B^ranger*s  words :  ''  Rien  que  pour 
ses  proclamations,  Napoleon  III.  devrait  6tre  membre  de  TAcademie 
Fran9aise."  The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  news* 
paper  in  France,  and  on  this  point  M.  V^ron  performs  the  part  of  *'  Sir 
Onide  "  with  great  caution.  He  introduces  the  subject  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  a  propos  of  anything  but  the  subject  matter : 

One  of  those  drawing-room  amusements,  which  brings  out  read^  wit,  consists 
in  drawing  a  written  question,  to  which  a  prompt  reply  must  be  nven.  In  one 
of  the  private  parties  at  the  Tnileries,  the  following  question  feU  to  the  lot  of 
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iliecomerar»  wliowas  plajinffat  this  giune:  <<Howoa&  we  difiiiigiikk  tmtii 
£K>m  fjuflehood?"  "  0^  tne  door  to  both,"  the  emperor  replied,  ''and  falae- 
Jiood  is  sore  to  enter  first." 

The  solject  to  whidi  this  chapter  is  devoted  is  the  sitoatioD  of  the 
press  during  the  four  years  of  tne  empire,  and  the  indulgenoes  which 
joight  safely  be  oonceded.  Dr.  V^ron  elaims  the  right  of  speaking  ex 
cathedrd  on  this  matter,  for  ^  he  has  lived  himself  under  the  regime  still 
in  force.  As  director  of  the  CanstUutkmnely  his  days  were  without  rest, 
bis  nights  without  sleep."  It  appears  that,  at  present,  any  inexact  ^Sit^ 
Pom,  any  information  of  too  precise  a  nature,  a  political  article  in 
support  of  the  reclamation  of  any  foreign  minister,  can  attract  on  the 
head  ci  the  papers  the  thunder  of  a  warning.  This  is  not  all :  the  papers 
a2so  sufier  mm  a  preventive  censure.  They  are  kindly  advised  and 
recommended  not  to  say  anything  about  a  certain  affair,  personage,  ho. 
Hence  that  gloomy  silence  which  may  involve  dangers.  The  following 
fiiet  is  important  and  novel :  ''  Under  every  regime,  writers  from  convio- 
.tion  have  been  found,  who  have  not  feared  exposing  themselves  personally 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  order  to  preach  their  doctrines ;  but,  it  must 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  the  fear  of  compromising 
the  property  and  fortune  of  another  prevents  them  uttering  their  opinicms, 
jnd  imposes  on  them  the  most  persevering  circumspection,  the  most  pro- 
found silence."  To  the  objection  urged  Uiat  the  law  was  not  intended  to 
make  victims  and  ruin  proprietors,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  dangerous 
excesses  of  the  press,  M.  Vdron  replies  that  the  object  has  been  exceeded, 
the  journals  have  been  rendered  dumb,  and,  by  their  silence,  have  placed 
in  relief  the  rigour  and  possible  violence  of  the  law.  M.  V6ron  is  obliged 
to  allow  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  paper  being  confiscated 
during  the  four  years  of  the  empire,  and  the  only  chum  he  can  put  in  for 
indulgence  to  the  press  is : 

Without  possible  criticism,  without  a  reply  being  permitted,  there  is  no 
chance  of  flatteriogpraise  :  and  yet,  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the  four  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  JBinperor  Napoleon  IIL 

Certainly  a  fine  instance  of  the  argumentum  ad  hammemj  to  which 
JNapoIeon  cannot  remain  deaf.  It  would  be  flattering  in  the  extreme  to 
the  present  government,  to  have  the  praises  lavished  on  them  by  Dr. 
V^ron  and  his  colleagues,  printed  for  the  delectation  of  Europe.  But 
can  Dr.  V^ron  really  expect  any  amelioration  in  the  law  of  the  press,  so 
long  as  the  writers  on  it  display  so  much  covert  hostility  as  he  is  doing 
in  this  volume?  We  have  learned  by  this  time  that  Napoleon  IIL 
never  does  anything  without  some  good  motive  best  known  to  himself ; 
and  we  are  certain  that,  when  he  can  rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  French 
press,  he  will  accord  it  liberty,  but  not  till  then.  So,  with  all  due  suh- 
mission,  we  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  French  journalists 
themselves — ^for  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  There  is  one,  and 
only  one  sensible  remark  in  this  chapter,  which  deserves  quotation  : 

The  present  legislation  aflfeoting  the  press  has  wished  to  protect  science  and 
literature,  by  freeuur  scientific  and  literary  papers  from  the  stamp  duty;  bat 
this  protection  is  only  apparent.  On  freeing  these  papers  from  the  stamp  duty, 
they  were  forbidden  the  msertion  of  paid  advertisements  on  the  fourth  page. 
In  the  financial  economy  of  all  the  paji^rs,  daily  or  not,  the  revenue  of  this  page 
ought  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  impression. 
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Ib  ^  ABipiee  on  books,  Dr.  Virmt  krfbnns  na  llitct  ^vfitat,  bodl 
Instorieal  aod  political,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  fiberty.  ^  Peifaaps,'*  fae 
says,  ^*  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  people  fancied  lliemselves  freer 
mkn  they  reaUy  were:  perhaps,  undw  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  Aey 
aie  freer  -dian  tney  h^liere."  After  praising  (lie  rafsrra  intiodneed  b]r 
IIm  government  into  the  system  of  colpofiaffe^  M .  V&ron  proceeds  to 
puff  largely  a  phm  cooodyed  by  KL  Latov  Dvmoiilin,  oonsisting  ia 
enstting  in  all  the  oonmanes  ttwrniios  icx  the  use  of  the  peasants  who 
^  not  know  how  to  read.  Then  comes  the  prospeetos  of  the  vndeitakiBg, 
msA  if  the  profits  would  be  so  laige  as  they  are  estimated,  we  haire  no 
doubt  but  that  Dr.  V^ron  would  like  to  have  a  few  shares  in  it 

But  in  our  view,  the  greatest  improvement  introduced  by  die  imperiid 
government  is  tiie  protection  acoraded  by  1^  international  treaties  to 
aodiors,  not  the  least  betng  iianX  reoently  eonckided  with  Belgium,  w4nch 
has,  at  lenglli,  put  a  stop  to  the  e&mtr^^  Beige.  This  chapter  our 
ttsthor  concludes  in  ilie  n^wing  words:  ^'  I  know  not  what  will  be  tiie 
destiny  of  this  book :  I  know  not  if  the  ideas  which  I  haTO  not  feared  to 
express  will  make  their  way :  but  this  book,  in  any  caeo)  will  have  ren- 
dered this  service,  to  proye  that,  excepting  ^  gentlemen  of  the  press,  all 
the  world  in  France  can  write  what  it  tliinks,  and  that  they  are  freer 
Aan  they  believe.**  As  we  have  stated  before,  M.  V^nm  has  demon* 
sirated  ^Stat  tmtb  of  this  statement  by  writing  what  he  does  no€  think. 
The  chapter  on  the  ministry  of  state  rapears  only  written,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  some  soEiart  mta  at  M.  Achille  Fould : 

IF  KaDoleon  m.,  obeying  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  loves  notlung  so  much 
as  to  dinuse  kindness,  solace  misery,  and  repair  misfbrtune,  it  was  necessaiy  he 
should  have  some  one  near  him  aocomitabie,  and  to  restrain  him  from  indis- 
ciiminate  charity,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  resist  all  solidtations,  all  entreaties^ 
who  should  stand  firm  t^ainst  all  the  invasions,  all  the  exigencies^  of  t^  court. 
M.  A.  fould,  by  his  in&xible  feeling  for  order,  by  his  natural  inchnaidons  to 
eoanomy,  was^  therefore,  the  man  best  suited  for  this  on^teful  mission.  1  can 
here  furnish  a  proof  of  the  intelligent  firmness  of  the  minister  charged  to  protect 
the  interests  ot  the  civil  list. 

In  the  second  supplement  of  the  list  of  charges  of  the  Opera,  nfned  the  14th 
of  May,  1838,  by  M.  I^iers,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Fubbe  Works,  and  re- 
gifltered  the  SOth  of  the  same  month,  a  sum  of  40,000  fraacs,  doe  to  me  from  1^ 
state  for  redecorating  the  theatre^  was  reduced  to  30^000  francs;  and  whan  it 
was  mutually  amed  that  I  should  quit  the  Opera,  it  was  further  reduced  to 
15^000  francs;  but,  in  compensation  lor  this  reduction,  it  was  verbaQy  imposed 
on  my  successor,  M.  Duponchd,  that  he  should  reserve  for  my  use  a  small  pri- 
vate box,  during  the  duration  of  the  new  lease :  I  consequently,  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  this  favour. 

When  M.  Ucai  Fillet  succeeded  M.  Duponchel,  and  M.  Boquephm  the 
latter,  these  two  diseetors,  although  holding  the  Opera  on  their  own  rude,  were 
floood  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  duty,  that  t£sy  should  reserve  Uiis  boE  for  me;  I 
nad  no  occasion  to  claim  or  beg  for  it;  even  more,  as  M.  Nestor  IloquepJan  was 
keeping  the  Opera  open  in  the  midst  of  emeuies  and  revdutiona,  and  that  his 
receipts  must  suffer  therefrom,  I  insisted  on  paying  for  my  box.  However, 
M>  Boqueplan  was  good  to  repeat,  and  certainty  exaggerate,  the  sein^ices  I  had 
been  enabled  to  render  the  former  Boyal  Academy  of  Music;  and  in  a  very  agree- 
able letter,  which  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  preserve,  he  requested  that 
I  would  visit,  as  often  as  possible,  that  Opera  box,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
notgranted  as  a  favour. 

The  day  on  which  M.  Eould  took  under  his  charge  the  management  of  the 
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Open  OAMooaut  <tf  tke  ciinl  hst„  he  penonally  toii  me  Hiak  I  wis  stripped  of 

1  do  not  doabt  bnt  that  if  my  old  comrade  in  politics,  the  former  n^ndHftte 
of  the  CouitiMumnelt  had  managed  the  Opera  on  his  own  account,  far  from 
dispossessing  me  of  one  box,  he  would  have  offered  me  two ;  but  the  Minister 
of  the  Imnpoial  House  defended,  in  this  instance,  the  interests  of  the  civil  list, 
^tlifli  Iroitlu  BOQTOe  of  benefiiotions,  ^e  treaeuiT  of  charity.  He  was  certainly 
inrtified  in  holdbig  cheap  ^  duhioos  priTiIiB|;eB  of  an  old  director  who, 
liBsideay  was  haywy  enooffh  to  find  the  oommenoeBMnt  of  his  fortunes  in  a 
theatrical  ludfliianng,  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  day  ha^e  lately  xendered 
xmnouBa 

Hiis  measure,  taken  resolutely  against  m^elf,  became  to  me  a  proof  of  the 
sernoes  which  M.  A.  T'ould  can  render  as  Mmister  of  the  Impoial  House ;  and, 
&r  :from  bearii^  any  animosity  against  it,  I  understood,  especially  at  that 
moment,  fhat  he  was  deficient  in  none  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  financier. 

¥oor  Ifimi!  €r8t  his  paper  is  warned,  and  then  Us  box  at  the  Opera 
is  taken  fromliim!  How  can  he  help  feeling  at  odds  with  die  present 
government  ?  At  any  rate,  he  has  a  professional  knack  of  gilding  tte 
TOtter  pill,  eren  when  lie  has  to  swallow  it  himself.  Bnt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  irony  in  tins  extract  from  his  biography  of  H.  Fonld,  and  we 
would  more  especially  call  attention  to  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  the 
doctor  finds  out  the  minister's  value  as  a  financier.  It  is,  certainly,  very 
neatly  written ;  bnt,  after  all,  is  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  oi 
the  liook. 

The  last  chapter,  bearing  the  title  of  '*  OH  sommeS'notis  V*  would  be 
the  best  in  the  book,  if  we  could  only  place  any  faith  in  Dr.  Veron's 
rinoerity.  The  reply  to  the  question  is,  that  a  Senate  and  a  Legislative 
Body  in  a  state  of  hos^nlity  '^  might  effsct  a  great  deal  in  checking  the 
progress  of  the  Imperial  Government."  We  have  not  the  least  wish  to 
ootntravert  iihis  opinion,  l>ot  we  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  our  author 
expresses,  that  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  their  loyalty  and  harmo- 
nious woikmg  would  be  by  throwing  more  light  on  their  discussion* 

The  ojomon  we  are  inclined  to  form  from  veron*s  new  book  is,  that  as 
that  gentleman  has  not  a  particular  faith  in  the  calmness  of  the  elections 
of  1857,  he  would  fike  to  do  his  share  in  increasing  the  confusion,  by 
casting  a  bombdiell  into  the  country.  Hence,  when  we  read  the  last 
lines  of  this  book,  **  We  doubt  not  but  that  Providence  will  allow  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  to  accomplish  his  holy  and  glorious  mission," 
we  are  compiled  to  join  with  a  French  reviewer  in  saying, 
Mimi  Y^ron,  tu  n'es  qu'un  gros  traitre ! 

Bat  we  do  not  think  that  the  party  which  would  like  to  sow  disseDsion 
ift  Fianee  has  any  chance  of  suocess.  The  empire  is  so  firmly  established, 
and  has  met  with  such  success  in  passing  through  the  dangerous  crises  of 
the  last  five  y«arB,that  the  insidious  attempts  of  mob-orators  and  bigoted 
■partisanB  cannot  shal^  it  The  repeated  essays  made  by  Russian  diplomacy 
to  break  the  Anglo-Gallic  alliance  have  signally  failed,  and  the  two  great 
powers  are  still,  as  before,  firmly  united  on  all  great  matters  of  Conti- 
nental poh'cy.  But,  so  long  as  parties  are  striving  to  overthrow  the 
flapgtfi^  relations  in  France,  and  combinations  of  idl  political  ^ades  are 
being  effected,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  assailing  the  Imperial  dynasty^ 
we  oannot  blame  Napoleon  II L  for  keeping  up  those  restrictive  measuree^ 
whiob,  in  his  opinion^  secure  the  8a£sty  of  society.     It  is  not  from  any 
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tyrannical  motive  that  he  lays  fetters  on  the  press,  for  he  stands  per- 
sonally far  above  any  waspish  attacks  which  disappcnnted  editors  can 
make  upon  him ;  but  he  is  fully  aware  of  ihe  temper  of  the  French 
nation,  and  that  it  is  ever  too  much  disposed  to  accept  the  panaceas  toe 
evil  offered  them  by  unscrupulous  quacks  in  the  political  market. 

When  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  Empire  of  Peace  has  proved 
to  these  ambitious  gentlemen  the  utter  fellacy  of  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order  of  things,  those  beneficial  changes,  which  will 
conduce  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  will  be  introduced.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  the  emperor  requires  any  suggestions  from  publicists 
as  to  the  course  he  should  select.  We  have  such  confidence  in  Na- 
poleon III.,  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  measures  he  mav  propose 
for  the  interests  of  France  as  being  the  best ;  but  we  believe  that  those 
persons  who  are  attempting  to  get  up  a  little  political  capital,  by  agitating 
the  masses  during  the  ensuing,  elections,  will  only  deter  die  fhudon  of 
those  prospects  which  they  affect  to  desire  so  much. 

Such  being  our  views,  we  can  onl v  anticipate  that  Dr.  y&x>n's  shell  will 
burst  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  inflict  greater  injury  on  the  assailant 
than  on  the  assailed. 


THE  PEESIAN  WAB. 


The  responsibilities  of  empire  are  not  merely  great,  ihey  are  in* 
evitable.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  stand  in  presence  of  each  other  as  rival 
powers  in  Asia,  just  as  Greece  and  Rome  once  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Parthians.  There  is  no  posability  for  the  one 
receding,  without  the  other  advancinc^.  A  timid  Hadrian  might  give  up 
the  conquests  of  a  Trajan— the  god  Terminus,  which  had  resisted  ihe 
majesty  of  Jupiter,  might  submit  for  a  time  to  the  authority  of  a  Csssar 
— but  the  respite  womd  be  brief,  and  the  very  next  emperor,  although 
as  peaceably  inclined  as  his  predecessor— even  a  "pious"  Antoninus — 
would  be  irresistibly  summoned  to  the  defence  of  his  nontiers. 

The  cjuestion  of  Affghanistan,  complicated  by  the  disasters  of  the 
winter  of  1 84 1 ,  temporised  with  by  <'  the  avenging  army  of  Affghanistaa,*^ 
in  1842,  was,  by  the  evacuation  of  the  mountain  passes,  left  to  be  finally 
settled  in  our  own  or  future  times.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  tlie 
Indus  as  a  safe  base  for  military  operations,  and  to  say  that  it  is  only  so 
many  days'  march  thence  to  the  formidable  Bolan  or  Khyber.  To  aigue 
so  is  to  temporise  with  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  to  wilfully  blind  one- 
self to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  question  yet  to  be  deciaed  is :  Are 
the  gates  of  India  to  be  English  or  Russian  ?  To  diat  it  must,  and  will 
come,  at  last 

It  is  further  taking  a  most  one-sided  and  narrow  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  India  and  Persia  to  identify  the  collision  which  has  onee 
more  been  broueht  about  with  any  such  naltry  questions  as  ambassa- 
dorial quarrels.  Where  there  is  the  will  to  &  a  quarrel,  the  opportunity 
can  always  be  found,  and  that  often  in  some  oircumstaace  the  details  of 
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wliidi  it  may  be  diiagreeable,  as  thej  are  abo  nfcterlj  tmimportant,  to 
diacott.  Persia  is  at  the  present  moineDt  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Russia.  Her  attitude  and  her  movements  are  r«^g^ted  by  Russian 
ioflnence,  and  the  only  real  importance  they  possess  are  derived  from 
dieir  being  the  reflection  of  Muscovite  poUcy.  It  matters  no  more 
whither  the  Persian  dommions  extend,  than  it  does  how  much  territory 
is  embraced  by  the  Khanats  of  Boldiara,  Khiva,  and  Rokan;  but  it 
matters  very  much  if  the  Persians  are  acting  the  part  of  an  advanoe- 
goaxd  to  Russta,  or  if  Turan  is  for  military  purposes  a  Muscovite  out- 
poet. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Herat  by  the  Persians,  in  the  face  of  a  treaty 
securing  to  that  limitrophal  and  frontier  town  its  independence  alike  horn 
Persian  or  Affghan  preponderance,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  The 
Sirdar  Murad  liirsa  ELhan  had  little  to  do  with  this  result  It  was  M. 
Buhler  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  advanced  the 
trenches.  In  the  hce  of  sucn  a  success  there  are  some  people  ready  to 
believe  that  the  Shah  is  willing  to  recede,  to  give  up  his  conquests,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war  too  expensive  for  his  finances.  If  so,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  cany  such  an  intention  in  force.  The  reduction  of  Bushire 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  temporary  oonnter-balance  to  the  subjection 
of  Herat  But  there  are  no  sound  reasons  to  believe  that  any  such 
terms  come  within  the  present  range  of  Russo-Penian  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  what  have  been  the  movements  of  the  Persians  since  the  re- 
dnction  of  Herat  ?  They  have  only  complicated  the  question  by  advancing 
stiU  further !  At  the  date  of  the  latest  news,  a  Persian  division  under 
General  Jeschim  Khan — a  Russian — had,  after  a  rapid,  though  difficult, 
inarch,  traversed  the  most  uncultivated  portion  of  Anghanistan,  and  had 
arrived  at  Furrah,  a  large  town  half  way  between  Herat  and  Candahar, 
wbere  they  had  established  themselves.  This  town,  situated  on  an 
extensive  plain,  is  the  principal  station  of  the  caravans  proceeding  from 
Herat  to  Candahar.  It  was  built  by  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni,  who  died  in 
the  year  1630.  The  palace  erectea  by  that  prince  was  repaired  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  1725,  and  sdll  exists.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  waO,  with  bastions  flanked  by  four  octagonal  towers  in  tolerably 
good  condition.  These  fortifications  were  repaired  in  1838,  under  the 
direction  of  an  Elnglish  engineer  officer,  who  was  sent  from  Bombay 
for  that  purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  this  central 
and  commanding  position,  taken  up  by  the  Persians,  a  great  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Seistan  and  Candahar  bad,  it  is  said,  sent  their  chiefs  to 
make  submission  to  the  Shah.  The  chiefs  who  had  previously  gone  over 
with  the  frdl  of  Herat,  are  the  Shah  Zadeh  Yusuf,  who  usurped  the 

fovemorship  over  Yar  Muhammad  about  a  year  ago.  He  joined  the 
^ersians  on  the  approach  of  their  army,  and  lefib  the  defence  of  the  city 
to  a  party  hostile  to  his  pretensions  under  Esa  Khan,  now  a  prisoner  at 
Teheran. 

The  aspect  of  Russia  at  such  a  crisis  may  be  best  judged  of  by  an 
extract  horn  the  Warsaw  journal  the  Czas  of  the  30th  of  December : 

While  England,  with  much  noise  and  ostentation,  prepares  ui  expedition 
against  Persia,  Russia,  unostentatiously  and  noiselessly,  is  getting  leady  to 
come  to  the  succour  of  the  Shah.  The  Orenburg  corp$  tTanHfe  has  been  con- 
siderably reinforced.  It  is  commanded  by  Aide-de-Camp-General  Peroffski. 
The  outposts  of  this  corps  extend  to  the  very  limits  of  the  country  of  Turan, 
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vpon  the  iive»  Oxoa  aad  JaoLartes;  uid  the  miHtary  floiiBft  of  ike  Lak»  at 
Aral,  plaoed  under  the  orders  of  the  same  general*  is  brought  by  the  aboYe*' 
mentioned  rivers  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  On  another  side,  gseat  activity 
reigns  upon  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Transport 
vessels,  having  troops  and  war  mathiel  on  board,  pass  incessantly  between  As- 
trakhan and  the  port  of  Bakou,  situated  in  the  province  of  Shirvan,  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  Russia,  and  at  the  frontier  of  Pereia.  The 
new  lieutenant-genend  of  the  Caucasian  provinces.  Prince  BariatniBki)  has  re^ 
ceived  fuller  powers  than  Ms  predecessors.  He  has  lately  inmoted,  on  its  waj 
to  its  destination,  the  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  has  oeen  aonaiderably 
increased  and  partlv  left  at  his  disposal.  This  flotilla  can  easily  take  troops 
on  board,  either  of  the  corps  of  Orenburg  or  the  army  of  the  uaucasus,  and 
take  them  to  the  relief  of  Persia,  disembandn^  either  at  Astrabad  ot  upon  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Teheran.  The  corps  which  forms  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  cantoned  at  Shirvan  and  Erivan,  and  commanded  by  General  iJirulefl^ 
who  chstinguished  hnnself  in  the  Eastern  war,  can  also  succour  Persia  by  land 
as  well  as  oy  sea.  Meanwhile,  the  "Rnssian  government  neglects  nothing  in 
replacing  the  war  materiel  consumed  during  the  late  war,  and  eontinuea  to  refill 
the  exliausted  magazines. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  experienoed  politioians  and  the  vetena 
•oilers  of  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire  axe  standing  with  arms  folded  con- 
templating the  occupation  of  one  of  the  most  central  and  eomraandSng 
positions  in  Affghanistan  by  ^  Persians,  and  ^  qont,  albeit  insUious^ 
advances  of  Russia  to  the  support  and  sncoour  of  the  invaders. 

To  the  horror  of  that  amiable  and  innocent  class  of  p^fcicians  who 
deem  Rossia  a  boghear,  Persia  a  nonentity,  Central  Asia  a.  mystery,  and 
AfiFghanistan  a  fiital  abyss,  a  British  division  of  some  five  thoosand 
efficient  men,  under  General  Chamberlain,  was,  on  Ae  2l8t  of  November, 
only  six  marches  from  Cauhul,  whilstthe  old  Amtr  Dost  Mahomniridi  and 
bis  son  Haidar  Khan,  who  had  retreated  io  Canbul  after  his  debat  wdk 
the  advanced  post  of  Ghirisk,  were  hurriedly  seeking  an  interriew  wii^ 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Punjaub.  It  has  beea 
said  that  the  Amir  would  never  ask  aid  of  the  British  if  ho  eould  hdp 
it,  for  the  belief  that  the  foot  of  the  Attglo*>SaxDi»  never  recedes  has  its 
weight  with  his  powerful  intellect  But  if  he  cannot  hidd  his  own  he 
will  have  no  dioioe  but  to  yield  to  the  Roflso-Persian  fioioe,  or  to  aooept 
of  assistance  from  the  British  ;  while,  whether  he  was  onr  allj  or  nolv 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  could  never  oonsent  to  die  moontain  ranges 
and  the  mountain  passes,  the  soene  o£  so  many  previous  disafstrons  con«- 
flicts,  bein^  occupied  by  the  mere  advanced  goard  of  Tinsrian  empiee 
and  dominion. 

The  question  then  must  eventually  present  itself  of  tiie  penaapent 
occupation  of  the  mo«ntain  passes — an  event  which,  however  long  de^ 
ferred,  must  take  place  some  day  or  other*— and  a  prospect  so  r^ugnant 
to  many  is  thus  discussed  by  the  WrUmd  nf  India  : 

The  nublic  has  lost  its  dread  of  the  mountain  class.  It  appreciates  the  lesson 
taught  DY  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  knows  that,  like  other  wild  beasts,  they  can 
be  tamed  by  hun^r  and  the  occasional  applicaition  of  the  whip.  Yet,  in  ^ite 
of  all  this,  there  is  aa  undefined  feeling  that  Afi^smstai  would  be  a  dangeroaa 
and  expensive  possession.  Why?  The  population  is  not  braver  than  that  of  the 
Huzara.  It  is  scarcely  so  numerous  as  tnat  of  Oude.  It  is  not  so  fanatic  as 
that  of  Malabar.  There  is  no  natural  difficulty  in  Afifghsnistaa  which  does  not 
equally  exist  in  Kohat.  There  is  no  want  of  experience  on  our  side.  There  are 
twenty  officers  now  on  the  frontier,  who,  if  ord^^  to  hold  Afghanistan,  would 
know  thoroughly  what  to  say  and  how  to  act,  how  to  oonciliate  the  ohiefii,  and 
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li0w  to  mplofj  a  half-sUrving  popuktioiL  Tike  mtre  danger,  iideed^  leaixiBlr 
deserres  discassum.  But  at  what  expense  would  the  oecimatioabe  mamtaineiLr 
The  injuiy  to  the  revenue  is  at  least  clear.  "We  venture  with  profound  submissioii 
to  question  even  that  assertion.  Is  it  cheaper  to  guard  the  plain  against  the 
mountain,  or  the  mountain  against  the  plain?  We  nrost  do  one  or  the  other. 
If  not,  if  Eusm  is  not  advaneing,  if  there  is  no  danger  afproaohiBg,  we  have  no 
Voakess  beyoad  the  range,  or  in  Persia.  We  art  sending  a  co^  ApeditiflQ  to 
hxxai  a  wiU V-tbe-wisp.  Bat  if,  ao  we  boliaf  e,  asid  as  oar  actions  prove,  th«re  ia 
real  dan^,  the  cheapest  method  of  defence  is  to  garrison  the  natural  fortreas. 
It  would  be  cheap  even  if  we  turned  the  A%haBs  into  our  most  faithful  sub- 
jects, bv  formallv  exempting  them  from  all  taxation.  Half  the  army  now  coiled 
up  in  the  Pui^  woula  turn  AfTghanistan  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  Every 
rock  and  mountain,  now  a  terror,  would  then  be  a  deience.  £veiT  khan  of  the 
steppe,  now  half  inoHned  to  ioin  the  invader  and  share  the  spoils,  would  take 
keart  to  eostinae  a  cootest  of  whi(^  wo  reu)  the  froit  witiiomt  the  cost.  Witk 
the  fortress  in  our  hands,  and  its  approaches  alwavs  exposed  to  a  flank  alteok 
from  BusihiFB,  the  Peninsula  would  be  absolutely  safe. 

The  vHlneraUe  a»d  exposed  ai^peet  of  Penia  oo  its  maritime  ode 
k  the  eae  mst  and  important  featnre  wirieh  is  meet  &Toarable  to  tke 
Bohdity  and  permanenoe  of  iiie  Anglo-Indian  Enpiw.  it  m  not  only,  m 
has  been  so  long  known  to  Indian  politiciaiii>  that  Perm  tan  be  straek 
at  her  heart  hy  the  oocopalioD  of  Bnshire,  and  an  advanee  to  Shiraz  or 
Ispalum,  or  by  the  mere  tenwe  of  the  ridi  pvovinoee  of  Khusiataa  and 
Loristan,  and  the  aroiisiiiff  the  wariike  and  hostile  Bdctiyans,  it  is  also, 
ae  00  ahij  pointed  out  and  insieted  vpOQ  by  Mr.  Andrew  in  his  ezpositioB 
ef  the  advaataget  of  a  railway  and  steam  commtmwation  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  that  even  powerful  Raasia  woold  he  pUwed  at  an  ntter  and 
positive  dnadvantaee  by  advancing  to  aid  and  abet  Persia  in  her  eastward 
aggreerion,  while  she  oodd,  at  one  and  the  sama  tkney  be  hrid  in  ^Mck 
in  front,  and  threatened  on  her  flank  and  rear  by  the  ecoopation  of  the 
YsUey  of  the  above-naentioned  rivers. 

It  is  gratifying  dien  to  know  that  at  waA  a  erbb  a  naval  armament 
en  the  largest  mai»  that  eonld  be  afforded  oot  of  ihe  lesoaroes  imme- 
diatdy  at  the  command  of  the  Indian  govenmient,  andiored  off  Mofoat 
on  the  19th  of  November,  and  has  snbseqnently  at  dates  unknown  at  Ae 
tiuM  of  writing  this,  occupied  the  important  islands  at  the  moath  of  the 
Persian  Gnlf,  as  also  the  town  and  fort  of  Bushire  (no^  we  regrst  to  say, 
vrithoat  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives)  aaad  the  adiaeeBt  island  of 
Kharj  or  Kharah.  So  muoh  promptitode  and  energy  displayed  at  the 
onset  may  do  a  great  deid  towards  puttisg  an  end  at  oaoe  to  what  might 
have  heen  a  prc^ged  and  disastrous  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Russia 
win  hesitate  before  it  advances  mto  Central  Asia,  when  it  is  through  its 
ally  thus  threatened  on  two  vulnerable  sides,  and  that  it  will  liooBMHsad 
the  Shah  of  Persia  to  seek  peace  vpon  hoaoorable  terms. 

We  ihatt  proeeed,  then,  to  give  some  aeeount  of  the  possessions  ao^ 
hekl  hj  the  British  in  the  Perriaa  Gulf,  and  in  a  future  paper,  if  events 
still  pregreos»  shall  give  a  detailed  deseription  of  die  renowned  passes 
that  lie  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz,  with  remarks  upon  the  ehmoter 
and  attitude  of  the  adjaeent  populations. 

Passing  two  rocky  islets  on  the  AralnaB  shore,  whic^  are  called  the 
Quoins^  the  Gidf  of  Persia  is  entered  at  a  point  than  whidi  no  other  part 
of  that  inland  sea  presents  a  h^her  daun  to  atlentioo,  for  the  wwde 
region  on  every  side  abounds  in  bostorieal  and  ckssic  intersst. 

On  the  right  hand,  beneath  a  1^  monataiB,  oaUed  by  the  Aiabs 
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Jebel  Shamaly  or  Mouot  Norih,  which  is  seeti  toweriiig  iir  above  the 
other  hills  on  the  Pernaa  shore,  with  its  summit  clad  with  snow  even  ia 
the  spring-season,  lies  the  far-fomed  island  of  Hormus;  on  the  other 
hand,  Lwek,  or  Larij ;  and,  only  a  few  miles  further  on,  the  town  of 
Gamrun,  which,  in  opulence  and  magnificence,  was  once  only  inferior  to 
Hormus.  Kishm,  also,  the  ancient  Oaracta,  and  Nimau,  near  which  took 
place  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Nearchns,  are  situated  in  the  same 
yidnity. 

The  former  renown  of  the  island  of  Hormuz  has  often  exerdsed  the 
descriptive  powers  of  early  travellers.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
nearly  circular  in  form,  and  its  appearance  from  seaward  is  broken  and 
rugffed.  The  surfiice,  entirely  denuded  of  soil,  exhibits  the  various  tints 
of  ue  rocks,  and  is  further  diversified  by  numerous  small  isolated  and 
conical  hills. 

The  harbour  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the  fort  is  on  a 

Ejecting  point  of  land,  which  is  sepanited  from  the  body  of  the  island 
a  moat.  The  position  is  remarkably  well  chosen,  and  the  whole,  with 
I  exception  of  the  ordnance,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  time  and 
rust,  is  still  in  good  condition. 

A  few  bundled  yards  from  this  fort,  now  tottering  in  ruins,  stands  the 
lis;hthouse,  and  a  level  plain  extends  for  some  distance  to  the  north-east 
of  this  building,  having  its  surface  scattered  over  with  mounds  and  ruins 
of  former  habitations.  Several  tanks  and  wells  have  also  been  sunk 
here ;  the  former,  thouffh  now  out  of  repair,  are  covered  over  with  aa 
arched  roof ;  they  are  Mout  fifteen  yards  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  breadth.  As  there  are  no  fresh-water  springs  on  the  island,  the  in- 
habitants are  wholly  dependent  on  the  supplies  which  are  collected  in 
these  reservcMrs  dunng  the  rainy  season. 

The  rugged  hills  beyond  this  plain,  which  line  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island,  present  a  singular  appearance.  They  are  covered  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  frx>m  their  bases  with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  which  in 
some  places  has  the  tranq>arency  of  ice ;  in  others,  its  surface  is  partially 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  dusky  red-coloured  earth,  receiving  its 
tinge  frx>m  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surfince  of  the  island  is 
deeply  impregnated. 

Tile  Imaum  of  Muscat  has  a  garrison  of  100  men  in  the  fort,  under  a 
sheikh,  who  collects  a  small  sum  on  account  of  the  salt^  which  is  ex* 
ported  in  large  quantities ;  and  about  300  inhabitants  earn  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence b^  collecting  this  salt  and  fishing.  Such  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  city  which  is  said  once  to  have  contaued  4000  houses  and  40,000 


Of  the  isknds  which,  besides  Hormus,  form  the  group  situated  in  this 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Peraa,  that  of  Kishm  is  the  laigest,  and,  indeed,  sur- 
passes in  sixe  all  the  islanids  of  this  inhind  sea.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
compared,  by  Lieutenant  Whitelock,  in  its  form  to  a  fish ;  the  town  of 
the  same  name  being  situated  at  its  head,  which  faces  the  eastward^ 
Laft  and  the  island  of  Anjur  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  either 
fin,  and  Basidoh  to  the  westward,  at  the  extremity  of  its  tail.  Its  length 
is  fiffy-four  miles,  and  its  width,  at  the  broadest  part,  twenty  miles. 

On  the  southern  side  a  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  while  the  remaining  ^^^ee  to  the  northward  is  occupied  by 
arid  plains  and  deep  ravines.    The  greater  part  of  the  snr&oe  of  the 
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ialaiid  is  steile,  and  in  f ome  places  encrusted  with  a  saline  efflorescence ; 
bat  the  most  striking  features  in  its  structure  are  some  singular-shaped 
table  hiUs,  whidi  occupy  insulated  positions  on  the  plains.  These  are  of 
a  circular  form,  principally  composed  of  sandstone,  and  are  broader  at 
the  upper  part  than  at  the  base.  This  is,  apparently,  a  phenomenon  of 
degradation,  the  upper  beds  being  of  harder  and  more  resisting  material 
dian  the  lower,  as  is  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  so-called  rocking 
stones,  and  in  one  of  the  Chaldean  ruins  called  the  Hammam.  Here 
they  are  from  200  to  400  feet  in  height. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  the  most  fertile,  and  on  this 
account  the  most  populous.  The  soil  consists  of  a  black  loam,  and  on  it 
is  reared  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  melons,  and  grapes.  Dates  are  pro« 
dooed  in  large  quantities ;  cattle  and  poultry  are  also  reared. 

The  only  towns  on  the  island  are  Kishm  the  largest,  Laft,  next  in 
importance,  and  Basidoh.  Kishm  is  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  by  turrets,  and 
some  of  the  houses  are  large,  and,  for  this  country,  neatly  ntted  up  ;  the 
roo6  are  flat,  and  the  apertures  for  light  are  partially  filled  with  curious 
devices,  formed  of  a  fine  cement  Captain  Bucks  computes  th^  number 
of  inhabitants  at  two  thousand.  The  basaar  is  well  supplied  with  yege- 
tables,  melons,  pomemnates,  and  apples.  Very  good  wine  and  erery 
description  of  dried  nruit  are  to  be  obtained,  as  also  silk  and  cotton 
cloths ;  together  with  rery  fine  carpets,  soft  as  silk,  and  of  the  richest 
pattern  and  dye. 

When  the  English  took  possession  of  this  island  in  1821,  the  troops 
were  encamped  fUMut  a  mile  from  this  town,  in  a  strong  position,  on  au 
elevated  tabular  ridge,  which  presents  a  steep  fiice  on  l^th  sides.  The 
situation  was  found  so  hot  and  so  unhealthy,  that  after  losing  several  men 
from  fevers  they  were  obliged  to  quit  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  present  occupiers. 

Laft,  when  in  the  possession  of  the  Juwasimi  pirates,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  when  an  expedition  was  sent  to  chastise  them 
tinder  Colonel  Smith  and  Captain  Wainwriffht,  in  1809,  they  beat  back 
a  storming  party  witii  connderable  loss,  and  only  surrendered  when  the 
vessels  came  dose  in  and  battered  down  their  walls.  The  town  is  at 
present  in  a  miserable  state,  built  on  tiie  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Basidoh,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  fort  which 
they  erected  may  still  be  traced.  The  En^sh  also  stationed  themselves 
for  a  time  at  this  place,  which  is  the  most  salubrious  on  the  island,  and  an 
hospital,  storehouse,  and  guard-room  were  erected  at  the  public  expense. 
It  has  long  been  the  only  place,  with  the  exception  of  Busnire,  where  the 
cruisers  stationed  in  the  Gulf  could  get  their  finen  washed,  yet  this  place 
is  but  scantily  supplied  with  water. 

Althou^  nothmg  can  exceed  in  barrenness  the  appearance  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Basidoh,  yet  there  are  several  places  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  it,  which  often  exhibit  all  the  verdure  of  more  fertile 
refi^ons;  such  are  the  plains  contiguous  to  Gtori,  and  those  near  Dastagan. 
The  former  cover  a  space  of  eight  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  width, 
and  contidn  groves  of  the  date-palm,  verdant  plots  of  cultivated  ground, 
and,  after  tbd  rains,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  high  grass.    A  few  grapes  are 
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geDWH  in  -vrella,  or  the  Tmes  are  penmtied  to  c&Dok  sround  tl»  1 

of  the  baakm  {Fims  Indiea);  a  tew  niango^ves  tare  ako  foml  at  Dm- 

tagan,  but  in  no  ot^ier  part  of  tlie  Maud* 

Sandstone  k  the  predoainant  rode  on  the  uland.  Salt  b  foufid  on  the 
toodiem  fide,  rising  tip  kito  hMls,  in  whieh  are  frequentcares.  A  atream 
of  water  flows  out  of  one  of  these,  and  stakctites  of  salt  Yumg  &om  the  roof 
asnd  sides.     The  sanonnding  {^ains  are  also  coveiied  with  a  safine  craet. 

Towards  the  oentro  of  the  islaad  there  is  an  insalatted  reck,  about  threa 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  is  steep  on  every  sde,  and  seeKis  to  have 
Ibimerlj  served  the  purpose  of  a  retreat  to  some  bands  of  pintes  or  robbers. 
The  summit  can  only  be  grained  bj  dimbing  v^  throi^gh  a  narrow  aper- 
taee  resembling  a  ehimae}'.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  several  haoaes,  and  two 
tanks.  The  natires  have  a  tradition  ihat  this  Angular  spat  was  fonnedj 
taken  possession  of  bj  the  crew  of  a  Portuguese  ship  wveeked  on  the  idand, 
and  who  for  a  long  time  rasisted  the  attempts  of  tae  inhalHtaats  to  destroy 

A  beautifiil  kind  of  antebpe  is  met  with  on  the  plmm,  wheve  hares  and 
also  rabbits  are  found.  Jaduiis  and  foses  tenant  the  mare  roeky  re^gioasy 
ooming  ihto  ^  plains  in  search  of  prey.  Camels  aad  asses  are  oaed  as 
beaats  of  burden.  The  principal  birds  are  vultures,  erases,  grey  partndges, 
pigeons,  hawks,  jays,  kingfishers,  and  hoopoes.  Fish  aboundy  as  do  also 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes. 

The  island  of  Anjar  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Kishoa,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Laft.  This  island  was  formerly  inhabited,  but  sinoe  the  de« 
atraction  of  the  town  by  the  pirates  it  has  been  deserted.  A  rained 
oiosqae,  which  stands  near  the  site  of  ^e  former  town,  is  still  a  coaiqM* 
euoiis  object 

About  twen^-fbur  miles  to  the  south  of  Basidoh  dbere  ane  two  min- 
hdbited  islands,  called  the  Oreat  and  Littb  Timb,  cnr  Towb*  The  larger 
island  is  wdi  provided  with  grass,  and  is  hence  well  stocked  with  aaita- 
lopes.  Them  isaiso  a  small  island,  called  Larek,  which  is  inhafaited  by  a 
£bw  fidMrmeo,  who  reside  in  wretched  huts  within  the  waUs  of  an  exten- 
sive fort.  They  subsist  on  fish  and  dates.  No  part  of  the  island  is  col- 
tivated,  and  the  ^sw  catde  they  rear,  ficir  tkiB  aidce  of  their  milk,  partake 
in  general  of  the  same  food  as  their  nnasters.  These  iaIandezB  hame  a 
giwat  aversion  to  mixing  widi  their  neighbours,  and  rarsly  ever  visit  die 
town  of  Kishm,  though  only  six  milee  (fistaot. 

The  island  at  the  head  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  of  two  or  thvae  SBaaller 
ones  that  lie  immediately  off  die  harbour  of  Bushive,  is  ealled  Khaij  by 
die  Persians,  and  Kfaary  (commonly  pronounced  Kharak)  by  the  Arabs. 
It  is  mainly  composed  of  supra-eretaoeons  limestones,  which  aboond  in 
oorals  and  shdls,  giving  to  die  whole  place,  with  its  torn,  rocky,  omem- 
worn,  and  naked  aspect,  the  appearance  of  a  submarine  fivmatioa,  hot 
lately  tilted  op  out  of  die  depdis  of  iba  QxM,  These  roeks  rise  in  suc- 
cessive terraces  from  the  east  and  south-east  to  the  north-westward.  The 
rocks  which  eompose  them  aro  not  all  horiaontal,  bnt  repose  in  beds  at 
various  angles  of  inclination.  They  are  also  much  fissored,  and  abound 
in  caves.  From  out  of  these  fissves  and  die  crumbling  precipioes,  which 
are  so  characteristie  of  its  northom  and  western  sides,  uiere  grow  many 
intertropical  plants  of  great  beauty. 

This  island,  aoeording  to  the  surveys  of  Captain  Goodfellow,  euhntm 
an  extent  of  from  thirteen  to  Csurteeii  square  miles,  and  on  tlM  side  £Minig 
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9,  or  to  the  «»tl^^Mtw  aid,  is  m  b»y  whkh  aferds  atafe  aatiborage 
at  ail  aeafOBS,  but  nore  parttoulady  duriig  ihe  awma  gales  iSiat  Uow 
£Bom  the  nordi-wait  Within  tiUs  bay  the  iilaiid  pwweate  ite  sole  traet 
of  J0W9  level,  arable  laad.  Here,  ^n,  naturally  m»  been  from  all  times 
the  dwefiiBg^plaee  of  whatever  faumaa  bemgs  have  sooght  a  home  on  this 
ioolatcd  rocL  At  the  time  that  die  writer  Tinted  it,  there  were  a  few 
Aimb  pilots  aad  fishermen,  who  also  made  a  small  profit  by  the  transport 
of  water  to  merdiant  ships  aiad  Persian  bagalas,  and  who  dwelt  in  a  few 
iMmUe  cottages.  Attamied  to  this  small  TiDage  was  a  mud  fert,  of  no 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  whole  were  embosomed  in 
ganens  wai  grores  of  date-trees. 

Ehmak  is  the  largest  of  a  small  group  of  i^nds,  one  of  whidi,  Korgo, 
is  rery  low,  aad  composed  almost  eixtirely  of  sand,  sea-sh^,  and  eondlines 
agglutinating  into  roek.  The  former,  however — the  loaras  of  Arrian — 
is  possessed  of  some  histoiioal  interest.  In  times  long  gone  by,  when  the 
Doteh  were  a  great  commercial  nation,  and  had  a  settlraoent  at  Bussorah, 
a  oertain  fiaron  KaiphauseB,  who  was  their  r^resentattve  at  tliat  sciioiastic 
and  eommescial  port,  haying  oonimitted  hintfelf  in  an  affishr  of  ri^ntry, 
he  was  impzasooed  by  the  Mnhammadan  governor,  and  only  lU>erated 
iqpon  payment  of  a  Isrge  sum  of  money.  The  wish  to  regain  this  money, 
and  the  desire  fer  revenge,  suggested  an  ingenioas  plam  of  retributive 
opofstioDS.  The  bason  prevailed  upon  the  Batavian  roverament  to  send 
two  ships  to  take  possession  of  dte  island  of  Kharak,  mofb  was  no  sooner 
done  tmin  he  hastened  to  sei»  i^  first  ships  of  Bussorah  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  to  detain  them -until  restitution  was  made  of  the  price  previously 
paid  lor  his  liberty.  Tins  led  to  a  serias  of  attacks  and  reprisals,  till  Mir 
Nasar,  the  Sheikh  of  Bimd-i-Bik,  who  was  at  diat  time  governor  of 
Bnshire,  beeemuig  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  erecting  on 
the  island,  also  jmned  in  the  hostiHties  wi^ed  by  the  Arabs  against  the 
Dutch  possessors  of  Kharak. 

This  system  of  petty  warfiare  was  continued  mider  tiie  baron's  successor, 
send  only  ceased,  fer  a  short  time,  under  the  third  director  of  the  factorjj 
Mr.  Buschmann.  The  successor  of  this  last  more  peaeeable  governor 
having  effected  an  alliance  with  a  rebel  sheikh  at  Busbire,  active 
hostilities  were  reoommenced  against  Mir  Mahannah,  who  had  succeeded 
to  Mir  Nasar.  The  Dotdh,  however,  harinff  been  d^ated  upon  the 
mainland,  the  Arabs  of  Bund4«Bik  and  Dormtaa  were  onoouraged  by 
their  success  to  effect  a  descent  upon  the  idand  and  besiege  the  fectory, 
which  fell,  never  to  be  revived. 

At  the  time  when  Napoleoa  the  Great  was  threatening  to  invade  India, 
and  his  emissaries  were  paving  the  way  by  intiigims  with  the  court  of 
Perna,  Sir  John  Mabohn  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  government  of  the 
East  ladia  Compai^  the  propriety  of  taking  up  a  position  on  the  same 
ttland.  An  expedition  to  that  effect  was  equipped,  and  had  actuaUy 
started,  when  it  was  reeaDed  in  consequence  of  tiie  hooae  government 
havii^  resolved  to  adopt  diplomatic  instead  of  either  defensive  or  oo^tsive 
measures,  uid  to  send  a  succession  of  futile  misrions  to  the  P^ttiaa  court. 

The  rapid  encroachments  of  Russia,  the  annexation  of  several  large 
provinces  m  tiie  north  of  Persia,  die  supremacy  assumed  by  that  great 
Asiatic  as  well  a  European  power  over  the  feeble  government  of  the 
Shsh,  cfoanned  by  the  mission  of  Vikovitch  to  instigate  a  Perrian  move- 
ment agaiast  Herat,  led,  however,  uHirai^l^,  to  the  island  being  occupied 
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by  the  EDglish.  Russia  was  not  at  that  time  ripe  for  a  war  in  Central 
Asia ;  Vikovitch  was  recalled  and  repudiated ;  and  Kharak  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  occupation  was  not  perse- 
yered  in,  as  by  the  possession  of  a  permanent  station  at  such  a  point  the 
complete  command  of  the  commerce  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  England,  the  Arab  pirates  would 
be  kept  in  check,  and  capital  would  flow  in  from  Bussorah,  Moham- 
merah,  Bushire,  and  other  ports.  The  Russians  did  not  abandon  their 
conquests  in  Azerbaijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Asterabad,  upon  the 
same  occanon. 

Bushire,  whose  proper  name  is  Abu  Shahir,  <^  the  father  of  ci^es," 
corrupted  into  Abushire  and  Bushire,  being  the  principal  seap<»*t  of 
Persia,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  bustle  and  trade  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Residency,  and  the  almost  constant  presence  of  one  or  more 
sloops-of-war,  contribute  in  no  small  degree.  The  flat-roofed  houses 
are  grouped  almost  indifferently  upon  the  beach,  and  among  them  are  a 
few  public  buildings,  more  especially  the  custom-house,  caravanserais,  a 
sort  of  exchange  or  commercial  mart  which  leads  the  way  into  the 
bazaar,  the  governor's  house,  and  the  residency,  the  last  a  fortified  man- 
sion, with  a  guard  of  Sepoys,  occupying  the  best  position  in  the  dty, 
being  open  to  the  sea-breeze  from  three  different  points.  The  badjirs, 
or  wind  towers,  rising  above  the  flat  terraces,  impart  a  great  peculiarity 
to  the  appearance  of  Bushire.  Although  sitting  under  one  of  these 
wind  towers  does  not  lower  the  thermometer  much,  the  relief  experienced 
during  the  great  heats  from  a  draught  of  air  is  very  great. 

Frazer,  Morier,  and  other  travellers  have  spoken  disparagmgly  of 
Bushire,  and  it  is  certainly  a  miserable  town  enough  compared  with  a 
thriving  European  port ;  but  everything  is  only  comparable,  not  with 
that  which  is  analogous,  but  with  that  which  is  similar  to  it ;  and  Bushire, 
with  its  well-provided  bazaars,  its  busy  quays,  sometimes  studded  with 
gigantic  flasks  of  Shiraz  wine,  at  others  with  a  cargo  of  more  powerfully 
nunant  asafcetida,  appears  to  the  traveller  who  arrives  from  Bussorah 
to  be  a  city  redolent  of  comforts  and  luxuries. 

Bushire  is  built  upon  a  rocky  peninsula,  t^t  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  low  and  often  submerged  tract  It  is  defended  by  a  wall 
on  this  aspect,  and  as  the  tidal  nature  of  the  intervening  space  would  pre- 
clude the  excavation  of  the  usual  approaches,  once  in  the  possession  of  a 
European  power,  the  city  might  be  rendered  unusually  difficult  of  reduc- 
tion m>m  the  land  side. 

This  peninsula  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mesambria,  is  above  eleven 
miles  in  length,  from  three  to  four  in  width,  and  nowhere  rises  above 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sandstone — a  mere  recent  marine  formation — containing  an  abundance  of 
sea-shells  similar  to  what  are  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  present 
day.  This  rock  forms  clifls  of  about  twelve  feet  in  height  to  the  south- 
west and  to  the  south,  a  direction  in  which  the  town  is  most  exposed  and 
least  defensible  ;  is  succeeded  by  higher  lands,  where  the  remains  of  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Rushire  (Ru-al-Shahir,  or  the  city  at  the  Cape) 
are  still  visible.  The  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  built  of  the 
ruins  of  the  olden  town ;  and  there  also  exist  the  ruins  of  a  large  edifice, 
designated  as  the  residence  of  Shah  Selim.  Cinerary  urns  are  also  found 
iu  the  same  vicinity.    Beyond  Bushire  the  sea-cliffs  become  more  lofty, 
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and  are  intersected  by  wide  and  deep  ravines,  till  at  Hallilah  ibey  begin 
to  loirer.  The  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  fronts  a  sea  of  sand, 
rises  in  cKfEs  which  attain  at  points  neariy  a  hundred  feet  in  heifi^ht. 

The  water  at  Bushire  is  very  bad.  It  is  obtained  from  welb  sunk  in 
a  sandy  soil,  with  an  amllaceous  substratum,  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  rix- 
teen  feet,  and  is  generally  brackish,  and  somedmes  sulphureous.  Wherever 
diese  wells  are  met  witb  there  is  a  cottage  or  two,  with  a  few  date-trees 
and  a  little  group  of  tamarisks.  The  roots  of  the  latter  go  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  oxen  in  leather  vessels 
with  long  spouts.  The  best  water  in  the  pemnsula  is  obtained  at  Sheikh 
Aba  and  Hallilah. 

The  greater  part  of  this  peninsula  is  under  cultivation,  chiefly  of  cotton. 
The  central  elevated  plateau  is,  however,  completely  barren.  A  fringe 
of  date-trees  occupies  the  line  of  separation  between  the  rock  and  the 
marine  sands  to  the  east  and  south-east  Near  the  town  the  roots  of  a 
lew  grape-vines  are  protected  by  circular  stone  walls,  but  they  do  not 
thrive  vigorously. 

The  great  natural  feature  of  the  coast,  however,  to  which  the  peninsula 
of  Bushire  forms  an  exception,  is  a  low,  level,  littoral  district,  succeeded 
some  miles  inland  by  a  hilly  and  rocky  territory,  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  bdng  at  times  almost  marked  off  as  if  by  a  walL  The  low  terri- 
tory is  distinguished  as  the  Gurmisir,  or  hot  climate ;  the  hilly  as  the 
Sirhiuv  or  cold  climate.  The  former  is,  however,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Dashistan.  Travellers  differ  veiy  much  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  two  districts,  the  precise  demarcation  of  which  is  not, 
however,  of  the  slightest  importance,  as  the  fact  of  a  high  and  a  low  terri- 
tory, and  of  a  hot  and  comparatively  cool  district,  remains  the  same,  and 
the  two  are  as  diflerent  in  their  veg^etation  and  forms  of  animal  life,  in- 
cluding even  tiie  human  race^  as  they  are  in  climate  and  geographical 
configuration. 

The  low  district— the  Syrtibole  of  the  Greeks — is  diversified,  except 
where  covered  with  saline  plants,  by  groves  of  date-trees  and  arborescent 
mimosas,  gardens,  and  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs  of  the  Sheah 
persnarioni  and  the  men  are  a  fine,  handsome  race,  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  every  man  carrying  a  gun,  the  long  barrel  of  which  is  encircled 
by  bright  tin  bands,  and  being  also  armed  with  a  sword,  hung  by  a  strap, 
and  not  fastened  to  the  waist.  They  wear  the  long  flowing  robe  of  the 
Persians,  not  fitting  tight,  as  with  the  townsmen,  but  leaving  half  of  their 
tawny  chests  exposed.  The  women  wear  blue  tunics  and  light-blue 
trousers,  which  fit  closely  to  the  ankles.  The  feet  are  naked,  and  the  toes 
adorned  with  rings.  They  dwell  in  huts  constructed  mainly  with  the 
branches  of  date-trees,  more  or  less  circular  in  shape,  three  or  four  being 
generally  enclosed  in  a  common  fence,  rather  picturesquely  made  up  of 
the  fronds  of  the  same  tree,  placed  erect,  and  in  close  contact.  Tnese 
huts  are  for  the  most  part  grouped  around  mud  forts,  generally  qua- 
drangular, with,  sometimes,  round  towers  at  the  anries.  These  serve  as 
winter  habitations  and  as  places  of  refuge  during  the  predatory  conflicts 
that  are  ever  recurring  in  this  ill-governed  country. 

The  hilly  district  is  mainly  tenanted  by  a  totally  different  class  of  people 
— ^the  redoubtable  mountaineer  Kurds — who,  however,  from  circumstances 
winch  we  shall  probably  enter  upon  at  a  future  opportunity,  are  almost  to 
a  man  hostile  to  Persia. 
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amedley:* 

IIL 

^''TimmJsBwrpjcsui  Hovb:** — Excebftb  fsom  ait  Old  Ck>]au>T  and  i.  MoDiBsr 
aiBaoK— Tamaons  nu)«  ur  Bsoubh  Bbsayvt  laiD  ▲  Fjlmcu  P<»st — 

(EdIPUS  CoLONBUS — MfBABBAU. 

Otmm  €odm  oognmiF ;  omniimi 
YttHMtftunia;  8eiaii%  ocyoft 
Son  exitara,.  et  nos  in  etenmnL 
Ezilium  impositura  cymba. 

HoRJLT.  Od.  TL  3,  25. 

La  n^cessiW  de  moorir  est  la  plot  am^re  de  nos  afflictions. — ^YAnvEXiAODBa-: 
Maximes  et  B^exiont, 

«  Tbhbe's  8  leaa  Mow,**  says  tbe  hero  in  Dwker's  ^  Comedy  of  Old 
f  omniasuB) 

There^s  a  lean  feUow  beats  all  conquerors : 

The  greatest  Strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath. 

The  mightiest  in  one  minute  stoop  to  Deatlu 

All  is  Tanitjy  says  the  preacher  ^  and  it  is  death,  eajfr  odb  ef  tka 
preacher's  most  ekx^uent  commentatOEs^  which  stampe  thi»  charattler  on* 
the  afiaira  of  the  world;  throws  a  mookary  upon  all  that  is  komaa; 
frustrates  the  wisest  plans,  and  absolutely  converts  them  into  nodungneML 
'<  And  it  does  agg^ravate  our  hopelessness  of  escape  ham  deaths  whlia  we 
look  to  the  wide  extent  and  universality  of  its  ravages.  'WVaas-MKti^ 
oeption.  It  scatters  its  desolations  with  uaaparing  oru^y,  among  all  die 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam.  It  perhaps  adds  to  onr  despaki,  whan<  w* 
see  it  extending  to  the  other  animals.  Evorydiiiig  thai  haa  li£aditi; 
and  even  the  lovely  forms  of  the  vogatablr creation  disioiire  into  nollyag. 
it  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  evsry  organic  haing ;  and  aor  lodn  at  if 
it  were  some  tremendous  necessity,  under  which  we  hun  nothing  fior  it 
but  helplessly  to  acquiesce.  It  carries  to  our  observation  all  too  iaiF> 
mntabihty  of  a  general  law.  Man  can  look  for  bo  mitigiUKOD.  to  thia  big 
and  incurable  distress.  He  cannot  reverse  the  proeesies  of  Natara^  nor 
bid  her  mighty  elements  obey  him." 

The  Spectator  tells  us  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  ChoBch,  whu, 
upon  reading  those  words  in  tl^  fifth  chapter  of  Gonasia)  <^  And  all  ikm 
days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundrad  and  thirty  year%.  and  he  died; 
and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  yeaza,  and  ha- 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  wena  nine  hundred  and  nxty-nsBa 
years,  and  he  died^"  immediately  shut  himself  up  in  a  oonvent,  and 
retind  fix>m  the  world,  as  not  thinking  anything  in  thia  li£i  worth  par- 
suing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 

Heraldry  and  pomp^  genius  and  goodness,  bean^  and  weaUh,  aiwait 
alike  die  tnevitaole  hour.  "  Voss,"  exclaims  Vieteo  Hago,  in  ^  Lea  Cdi^ 
tenmlations." 
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Tola  OBt  iwMTiw  pa  noBfr dradsoat^ 
Voifi  «B»  n^roa  doofe  Its  fronta  sous  dftnrinent, 
1iLom&  doat  toajpurB  1103  sai]d)res  honzons 

S'llliuninentl 
Apr^  aroir,  comme  fiait  nn  flambeau, ' 
Eobui  tout  de  lenrs  nmms  ssns  nombie, 
lb  tout  alMs  dieidierdaBs  k  tambean 

Unr  pea.  d'ooabra* 

This  loeyitaUe  bour — there  is  indeed*  no  way,  as  Montaigne  says,,  bj 
which  we  can  pessiblj  avoid  it :  la  Mori  commands  all  points  of  the 
compass :  we  may  continualTy  tarn  our  heads  this  way  and  Uiat,  and  pry 
about  as  m  a  suspected  country  :.  it  is  a 

Presence  not  to  be  put  by, 

^tut  ^rnost  taxwM  JetntaiOf  stmper  impemiet*  xo  nva  Chddren  (f  Men 
xmxTersaUy,  nnst  he  some  <hy  ^pj^ed  what  tiiit  cAi  rex  morittnTti  in 
SuplioclBS  says  of  fainiseff— 

Bmv  TtKtunif.  ft'owecr*  €<rr'  omoarpot^ 

rL  scutauiiB)  yenfy)  vuA  last  sentoQce^  witsout  iij)9tifvpn6  witaout 
shadow  of  turning ! 

HowimpreanTely  Carl^  enforces  thia  stem  trnkm,  when  describing 
the  death  of  Mirabeau.  '*  But  Mirabeau  could  not  lire  another  yor,  soy 
more  than  he  could  live  another  thousand  years.  Men's  years  are 
numbered,  and  tbs  tab  of  Mirabtaa's  was.  now  comiplate*  Important  or 
unimportant,  to  be  mfdc—id  ia  WovU-Histoiy  for  soasa  eaalariM^  or 
M*  to  \m  laiti— d  there-  bayacid  a^  day  or  two, — it  aHiltefS  aoi  to 
peremptevy  Fate.  Fnm  annd  tbe^  presa  of  roMy  busy  lAhj  the  Ttik 
Messenger  beckons  olently ;  wide-spreading  interests,  projects,  salvation 
of  French  Mbnardines,  what  thing  soever  man  has  on  hand,  he  must 

suddenly  qmt  it  aff  and  go The  most  important  of  men  cannot 

atay ;  did  die  World's  ^toiy  depend  on  sn  hour,  l^t  hour  is  not  to  be 
giren.'' 

IT. 

WteansD  er  DBtnvr^FanMwepaT  Mm>  IitsfWJwi^— Blia    gm  Tbokm  Bmw 

Mraaus  jmo  Qpnmms  Cmuu9    Bwtwaa  Lanov's  OwKRaus— C^uinio 

jmm  tam  D«sb — Bariuiuiinb.  ths  Bohsmiav*— Luttbbli*  asd  Bogb 

AU>VX880B  POBSOK. 

Thi»  wodd  is  the  Bopse  o£  aU  we  know, 

Thif  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel, 
And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearM  blow 

To-  a  brain  unenoompassed  with  nerves  of  stsel ; 
When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see, 
Shalt  pass  like  aAunnenl  mystery. 

Shbllbt. 

TflMrr  Am  Pais  Measengec  shodd  be  aa  intKoaabla  when  tiie  i 
is  to-  bw  datiyerad — adiaitting  of  no  parlay-— aooaanting  to  iw  modifaia 

tioD — srfusHig  att  taima,  coadttioBs,  oantm^ants*— is  made  by  1 

ssgoBBBBit w^MTiPe  sboidd  diamisa  fivn  our  lainds  a  thng 
fear  ef  hiBy  fo  fbar  hatkt  1 
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Argument  goes  a  very  little  way  in  cases  like  this.  Instinot  ootdoes, 
outlives  a  thousand  arguments;  and  the  man  whom  you  have  orer- 
poweringly  convinced,  by  an  irresisdble  and  unanswenble  process  oi 
logic,  flawless  and  rigorous  beyond  compare,  Uiat  he  ought  not  to  fear^ 
is  unreasonable  to  fear,  has  no  business  to  fear, — ^goes  on  fearing  still, 
not  a  whit  the  less  for  all  your  unimpeachable  syllogisms  and  densely- 
packed  sorites.  You  may  defUy  prove  to  the  horseman  that  Black  Care 
IS  a  mere  abstraction,  a  sheer  figment  as  far  as  personality  is  concerned,, 
that  can't  in  any  sense  (that  is  common  sense)  get  up  behind  him  on 
horseback :  nevertheless  the  Horatian  prosopopoeia  remains  in  force,  and 
post  equUem  sedet — more  than  that,  iBtemumgue  sedebiiy  at  least  in  this 
life — that  same  disproved  and  impossible,  yet  most  palpable  and  perti- 
nadous  Aira  Cura. 

Seneca  preserves  a  syllogism  of  Zeno's — the  great  Zeno,  as  Montaine 
(who  cites  and  plays  upon  it)  calls  him,  ''  the  greatest  man  of  the  mnt 
philosophical  school,  and  superintendent  over  all  the  rest'' — which  syl- 
log^m  runs  thus :  *'  No  evil  is  honourable ;  but  death  is  honourable  r 
therefore  death  is  no  evil/'  Quod  erai  detnonsiratuhtm^  of  course ;  but 
possibly,  to  the  general,  quod  est  absurdum,  also.  Demonstrating  in 
effect  how  possible  it  is  to  be  an  arch  stoic  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
arch  sophist 

We  may  wrest  to  our  meaning  a  passage  of  words  between  two 
Shakspearean  unworthies : 

Qmrade.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D,  John,  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  bringeth  it  ? 
Con,  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suflterance. 
L,  John,  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou  sayest  thou  art)  bom  undec 
Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  fnortyjfing  mischief. 

The  dry  reasoner^s  "  reason"  is  bootless  against  the  ^^  mortal  taste"  of 
that  ^'mortifyine  mischief  men  call  Death.  Irrefragable  doctors  of 
loeic,  why  spend  your  strength  for  nought,  and  your  labour  in  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ? 

'<  I  have  heard  some,"  says  EUa  (and  here,  as  elsewhere,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  speaketh),  ^*  profess  an  indifference  to 
life.  Some  hail  the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge ;  and 
speak  of  the  g^ve  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as 
on  a  pillow.  Some  have  wooed  death — - — but  out  on  thee,  I  say,  thou 
foul,  ugly  phantom !  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John) 
give  thee  to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or 
tolerated,  but  shunned  as  an  universal  viper ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed^ 
and  spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee» 
thou  tnin,  melancholy  Privation^  or  more  frightf^  and  confounding 
Potiiiver 

To  Charles  Lamb  and  this  his  <<  secret  dread  and  inward  horror  "  of 
death,  not  indeed  as  a  <'  ficJling  into  nought,"  but  as  a  great  and  bewilder- 
ing Change,  we  shall  recur  anon.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Uiat  the 
world  is  not  without  examples  of  an  indifference  to,  and  in  some  instances 
an  avowed  contempt  for,  death :  instances,  it  may  be  objected,  which  by 
the  rarity  and  peculiarity  of  their  nature,  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions, 
that  prove  the  rule.     An  idiosyncratic  philosophy  at  one  time,  at  another 
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&  hntai  eoaneness  and  clogged  apathy  of  temperament,  exemplify  this 
dinegard  for  the  last  enemy,  which  to  the  moititade  hetokenf  a  spirit 
Tere  much  ahove  or  yery  much  helow  that  of  common  humanity. 

One  with  whose  writings  Charles  Lamh  was  intimately  oonTersant,  and 
whom  he  studied  and  appredated  with  the  most  intelligent  sympathy, — 
i%  Thomas  Browne, — nas  recorded  his  own  feelings  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner:  **  I  thank  God  I  haye  not  those  strait  ligaments,  or 
narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  be  conyulsed  and 
tremble  at  &e  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and 
terror  thereof;  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual 
flight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadayerous  relics,  like  yespilloesi,  or 
graye-makere,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprenension  of 
mortality;  but  that,  marshallmg  all  the  horrors,  and  contemplating  the 
eztrenuties  thereof  I  find  not  anything  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage 
of  a  man,  much  less  a  well»resolyed  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not 
angry  at  ihe  error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  this 
common  fiite^  and,  like  the  b«st  of  them,  to  die ;  that  is,  to  cease  to 
breathe,  to  take  a  &rewell  of  the  elements ;  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for 
a  moment,"  &c.  ^'  It  b  a  symptom  of  melancholy  to  be  afraid  of  death, 
yet  sometimes  to  desire  it;  this  latter  I  have  often  discovered  in  myself 
and  think  no  man  eyer  desired  life,  as  I  haye  sometimes  death.  I  honour 
any  man  that  contemns  it ;  nor  can  I  highly  loye  any  that  is  afnud  of  it : 
this  makes  me  naturally  loye  a  soldier,  and  honour  those  tattered  and 
oontemptible  regiments,  that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  Serjeant  For 
a  pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with  life;  but,  for  a 
Christian  to  be  amased  at  death,  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape  this 
dilemma — that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  die  life 
to  come." 

In  perhaps  the  finest,  and  most  sustained  in  dignity,  eloquence,  and 
interest,  of  all  the  **  Imannary  Conversations,"  Mr.  Landor  introduces, 
by  the  mouth  of  Cicero,  the  pagan  aspect  of  this  question,  in  what  may 
be  thought,  however,  a  too  refined  and  elevated  form.  Talking  with  his 
brother  Quinctus,  the  great  orator  is  represented,  a  littie  before  his  cruel 
^'takioff  off,"  as  declaring  the  use  of  life  to  be  to  teach  us  the  contempt 
of  death,  and  that  of  death  the  contempt  of  life.  If  life  is  a  present 
which  any  one  foreknowing  its  contents  would  have  willingly  declined, 
does  it  not  follow,  he  asks,  that  any  one  would  as  willingly  give  it  up, 
having  well  tried  what  they  are  P  '*  I  speak  of  the  reasonable,  the  firm, 
the  virtuous ;  not  of  those  who,  like  bad  governors,  are  afraid  of  laying 
down  the  powers  and  privileges  they  have  been  proved  unworthy  of  hold- 
ing." He  aUows  that  were  it  certain  that  the  longer  we  live  the  wiser  we 
become,  and  the  happier,  then  indeed  a  long  life  would  be  desirable :  but 
since  on  the  eoutnrj  our  mental  strength  decays,  and  our  enjoyments  of 
every  kind  not  only  sink  and  cease,  but  diseases  and  sorrows  come  in 
place  of  them,  he  contends  that  surely  if  any  wish  is  rational,  it  is  the 
wish  to  go  away  unshaken  by  years,  undepressed  by  griefs,  and  un- 
despoiled  of  our  better  faculties.  '*  Life  and  death  appear  more  certainly 
ours  than  whatsoever  else :  and  yet  hardly  can  that  be  called  ours,  which 
comes  without  our  knowledge,  and  goes  without  it ;  or  that  which  we 
cannot  put  aside  if  we  would,  and  indeed  can  anticipate  but  little.  There 
are  few  who  can  regulate  life  to  any  extent;  none  who  can  order 
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weik  lA  %f  tke  prudenl  hmm,  ytkea.  doliy  «  nMeaitj  ealk  ki«i  annjr  ?  «v 
wnat  relndlMuw  dloukL  1m  fbel  on  pnwipg  iato  a  stats  wheir  wM.  kufr  Im 
BnMt  be  «MUM«s  <i£  fewer  Aocfra  and  mabifitMa  ?  Svd^.Bijr  WvtiMiv  &« 
the  braver  eonnm—tfcr,  wben  from  tile  secret  and.  daek  pwiagep  of  aomm 
ioEtceBSy  wlterein  iinpkwaMe  eDemice  beaieged  bkn,  haraig  porfawod  aii 
lug  dttrtaa.  and  exbaustei  all  hie  mimition,  he  ksaes  at  a.  iJirtawBi  into 
ependay*" 

<<  BeaaoM  thue  with  life,"  te(v  die  Bsost  ChdetiMi  Duke,  m  ^^bBnmmb 
foe  Maafluie,"  aaaaBOMig  the  habit  and  tone  of  a  philoaopUc  bmK,  To  kse 
the  tiuttg  eaUed  Hfe,  k  to  kne^  br  his  phileeryhy,  what  iMur  but  ImIs 
would  keep  i  a  thing  sniiject  to  hotufy  aittiotieasy  peeeaty  itiitiiBed  in 
▼oathy  fesUe  and  joyiess  itt  age.  The  iils>  of  life  beng^  peiateiigr  b^ 
heaaaedj  the  prieon-eeU  phikisopJker  smbm  up  wtlk  m  piyaat  qaeay  : 

What's  yet  in  tBis^ 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  tkonsand  deatiis  :  yet  death  we  fear. 
That  makes  these  oddis  all  even. 

Claudio  caa  appreciate  the  reasonings  as  a  pieoe  of  veasoDia^  He 
humbly  thanks  tne  ingenious  logician,  who  haa  demongtrated  so  decmrely^ 
for  the  use  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  (and  Claudia  it  conoenia  hot  lee 
nearly )r  that  life  so  called  is  really  death,  and  that  titulas  death  is  ren- 
table life: 

To  sue  to  liyey  I  find,  I  seek  to  die : 

And,  seeking  death,  find  life. 

Bat  let  that  ducal  dialectician  quit  tiie  cell,  and  €flaudk>*s  sister  enter  it, 
and  strive  to  nerve  him  for  certain  "death  to-morrow"— and  thedoomed 
man's  long-drawn  tuwpirium  deprofundiiy  **  O  Isabd  !** — that  exclama- 
toiy  sigfai  articulate  as  it  were  with  unutterable  things — reveals  the 
flngutsh,  the  horror  physical  and  mental>  the  oolkpse  of  nstuFCj  in  one 
who  just  before  could  assent  so  entirely  to  the  monk's  feir  web  ai  wordi^ 
«<OInbel!" 

Isai,     What  saya  my  brother? 

Claud,  Death  is  i.  peakpul  thing. 

Ifod,  And  shamed  life  a  hatefiiL 

daud.  At,  but  to  deb,  autd  go  wb  kkow  bdt  where  .  . 


'Tis  too  horrible ! 

The  weadest  and  most  k»atiied  wcridly  Hfe 
That  age,  ache,  peaiuy,  and  imprisQuneat^. 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

With  truly  Shakspearesn  art  tiiere  is  introduced  into  the  same  play,  a 
man  who,  from  sheer  brutaii^,  sets  at  defiance  the  **  horrible  vifflon" 
winch  so  appals  his  civilised  fellow-prisoner.  Barnardme^  a  prisoner  of 
nine  years'  standing,  is  described  by  the  provost  as  ^  a  man  tnat  appre- 
hends death  no  more  dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep  ;  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come  :  insensible  of 
mortality,  and  desperately  mortal" 
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Duke,  He  wants  advice. 

Frov.  He  will  hear  none :  ke  hath  evermore  kad  tlte  liberty  of  the  priaon; 
giTe  him  leave  to  escape kenoe,  he  would  not:  drank  BMNiy  times  a  day^  if  not 
many  days  entirely  drnnk.  We  have  very  often  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him 
to  exficntifln,  and  ahow'd  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it:  it  hath  not  moved,  kim 
staH. 


«  to  hnA  »  tfawy  m  c«rtni  wp«ol%  %  ftga  of 
M  tH  wmjf  be  f(Mnd  m  thoM  a  little  k)wv  than  tke  aBge]%  k  m 
IB  time  a  filtle  h^r  thca  tk*  bni«aa.  A  popvkr 
I  a  RmnflD  sail  ktatiug  wkkoat  »  iii— i,  uiwhi  <fa 
•f  PMr«l»6ffMl,  tb9  CmoM  panUuMiit  of  tke  teMBd^K-^t  «|» 
iose  oi  which,  the  Czar  vauutingly  assures  aa  Eagfiah  epafltxtoa,  Aat^ 
had  the  punishment  been  deatk,  his  subject  would  have  met  it  with  the 
same  apathetic  gnhmisaion.  The  EagBshman  juatly  ia^nates,  that  such 
a  fiact  would  only  go  to  pnave  tka  dangproM  ialsity  af  the  old  maxims 


clos 


\rhich  extol  indiffovMa  to  dnth  aa  a  idstut.  **  ba  aoae  indiyiduals,** 
aaj^  Devereaxa  "  it  may  be  a  sign  of  virtue,*  I  allow ;  but,  as  a  national 
trait,  it  n  the  stsongest  sign  of  national  misery.  Look  round  the  gseat 
globe.  What  countries  are  those  where  the  inhabitants  bear  death  with 
cheerfiahieaa,  or,  at  least,  with  apathy?  Are  they  the  most  civilised — 
the  moat  &ee — ^tke  naost  pron>trou8  ?  Pardon  me — no !  The^  are  the 
faalf^tarved,  half-dothed,  halt-human,  sons  of  the  foiest  and  the  waste ; 
or,  when  gatheaed  ia  states,  they  are  slaves  without  enjoyment,  or  sense 
beyond  the  hour  ;  and  the  reason  that  they  do  not  recoil  ^m  the  pangs 
of  death  is,  because  they  have  never  known  the  red  plisasures  or  the  true 
•tyaaliafKiB.''  Tke  Chit  <4yJMtf  to  hiaolqeetar^  ife  case  e^LaotflfeaDB.: 
was  m*  tke  tontaaapt  of  dtadi  the  gnat  eharaoteriatie  of  iiam  Spartanri 
And  therefore,  Devweax  repfiea,.  the  gnat  token  that  tke  Sfartana  wwa 
a  miserable  horde.  '*  Your  majesty,"  he  eontinues,  ''  admires  England 
{tnd  the  English ;  you  have,  beyond  doubt,  witnessed  an  execution  in 
iStaX  country ;  you  have  noted,  even  where  the  criminal'  is  consofod  by 
r^^tion,  how  be  trembles  and  shrinks — kow  dejected — ^how  prostrate  of 
heart  he  n  before  the  doom  is  completed*.  Take  now  the  vifast  sfaoFe, 
either  (^  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  or  the  great  Czar  of  Rn«a.  Be 
dumges  neither  tint  nor  musde  ;  he  requires  no  consolation ;  he  shrinls 
from  no  torture.  What  is  the  inference  ?  That  slaves  dread  deaA  ieai 
dian  tRe  free.  And  it  should  be  so.  The  end  of  legislation  is  not  to 
make  death,  but  fife,  a  blessing.*' 

The  spoilt  children  of  civilisation  are,  accordingly,  of  aH  others,  ifle 
most  averse  from  anticipations  of  coffin  and  shroud.  David  Garrick, 
firing  off  the  pomps  and  luxuries  of  his  new  house  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  the  great  moralist  (himself  beyond  moat  tiie  vit^m  of  this  dread) 
kPBsinMia^  with  that  WMJyitnn^uijaMiiBafck  yet  laoataiisaaBnaahleai^^ 
^  Afi,  Mvj,  Davy, — diese  are  the  things  that  make  deatfi:  terriMe^"^-* 
what  a  ai«ni«it6>  aiort  for  all  of  us  is  that  r 

One  of  the  worldlier  of  vrits,  by  repute,  and  wittiest  of  worldlings, — 
that  practised  eater  of  good  dinners  and  sayer  of  good  things,  Mr. 
Luttrell, — has  lef^  a  ntaiiWr  o£  stnan^a  but  ae  uaoertain  sound  to  the  ears 
polite  of  bans  vivants  and  ban  iiioil^mAeii  ejwmkm  generis : 

*  V»n«fag  when  it  s^ngs  from  mental  reasonings,  not  physical  indifference. 
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.    O  Death,  thy  certamtj  is  sach. 
And  thou  rt  a  thing  so  fearfnl. 
That,  musing,  I  have  wondered  much 
How  men  were  ever  cheerful* 

It  was  Rogers  who  suggested  thb  reflection,  according  to  Mr.  Dyce, 
who  tells  us,  in  his  '*  RecoUections  of  the  Table-Talk"  of  the  nonagena- 
rian poet,  that  Luttrell  on  hearing,  versified  the  observation  thus  reported 
in  that  volume  of  trivial  and  other  fond  records :  ^*  I  sometimes  wonder,** 
says  the  long-lived  minstrel  of  Human  Life,  *'  how  a  man  can  ever  be 
cheerful,  when  he  knows  that  he  muit  die.  But  what  poets  write  aboot 
the  horrors  of  the  grave  make  not  the  slightest  impression  upon  me :  for 
instance,  what  Dryden  says — 

Tain  men !  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave  I 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave. 
Never,  O,  never  more  to  see  the  sun. 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone ! 

<*  All  this  is  unphilosophical ;  in  hctj  nonsense.  The  body,  when  the 
soul  has  left  it,  is  as  worthless  as  an  old  garment, — rather  more  so,  for 
it  rots  much  sooner." 

The  lines  from  Dryden  (modernised  from  Chaucer)  were,  Mr.  Rogers 
added,  great  fiivourites  witn  Sheridan  :  *^  I  seem  now  to  hear  him  reciting 
them.**  Poor  Sheridan ! — they  must  have  attracted  him  by  attraction  of 
repulsion :  so  at  least  we  cannot  but  fancy,  as  we  think  of  him 

Onee  warm  in  love,  now  withered  in  the  grave — 

for  to  that  favour  the  Prince's  jester,  t^t  set  his  table  in  a  roar,  must  and 
did,  come  at  last ;  gone  his  jolly  companions  every  one, — ^g^ne,  at  very 
fiist  gomg,  goiog — each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid : 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  stiU  alone. 

Tins  same  volume  of  Mr.  Dyce's  includes  among  Maltby*s  Porsoniand 
a  passage  apposite  enough  to  quote.  *'  During  the  earlier  part  of  our 
acquaintance,  I  have  heard  him  [Person]  boast  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  dread  of  death,-— declaring  that  he  iespiaed/cAula  aniles^  and 
Quoting  Epicharmus  (from  Cicero),  &c.  He  was  once  holding  forth  in 
tnis  strain,  when  Dr.  Babington  said  to  him,  <  Let  me  tell  you,  Porson, 
that  I  have  known  several  persons  who,  though,  when  in  perfect  health, 
they  talked  as  you  do  now,  were  yet  dreadfully  alarmed  when  death  was 
really  near  them.*  *' 

*  Tet  could  this  same  Luttrell  be  cheerful  over  the  very  subject  of  death  itself^ 
and  jest  about  St  in  verse,  and  pun  about  it  in  merry  rhymes.  Witness  an  entry 
in  Moore's  Diary,  in  March,  1835: 

"  The  dav  I  met  Wordsworth  at  dinner  at  Bogers's,  the  last  time  I  was  in 
town,  he  asked  all  of  us  in  the  evening  to  write  something  in  a  little  album  of  his 
daughter's,  and  Wilkie  drew  a  slight  sketch  in  it  One  of  the  things  Luttrell 
wrote  was  the  following  epitaph  on  a  man  who  was  run  over  by  an  omnibus : 

"  *  Killed  by  an  omnibus— whv  not? 
So  quick  a  death  a  boon  is. 
Let  not  his  fHends  lament  his  lot — 

Men  OOMN&Mf  OOflMNMItf.'  " 
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On  a  certain  part  of  the  Englbh  coast,  lying  sufficiently  contiguous  to 
France  for  the  conyenience  of  smuggling,  and  rising  high  ahove  the  sea, 
was  a  bleak  plateau  of  land.  It  was  a  dizzy  task  to  walk  close  to  its  edge, 
and  look  down  over  the  cliff  to  the  beach  below.  A  small  beach,  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  accessible  only  from  the  sea,  and,  at  low  water,  by 
ayery  narrow  path  round  the  left  projection  of  rock.  Beyond  this  narrow 
path  lay  the  village — if  the  few  poor  fishermen's  huts  deserved  the  name. 
Some  were  erected  on  the  low  grass-land,  and  some  up  the  cliffs,  not 
there  so  perpendicular.  The  HaJf-moon  was  never  under  water,  for  the 
dde  did  not  reach  it,  though  it  had  used  to,  years  ago.  Rude  steps 
shelved  down  from  it  to  a  lower  beach,  which  met  the  sea.  Standing  on 
the  plateau  overhead,  with  your  back  to  the  sea  and  looking  inland,  the 
eye  fell  apon  a  cultivated  dell,  where  rose  a  large  red-brick  house,  called 
the  Bed-Court  Farm.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  part 
of  whose  ruins  lay  still  around.  To  the  left  of  this  house  (but  to  your 
right  hand  as  you  stood  looking)  might  be  seen  the  church ;  and,  beyond 
that,  some  five  minutes'  walk,  lay  a  handful  of  gentlemen's  houses.  On 
the  plateau  itself,  not  a  long  way  firom  its  edge,  rose  an  old  circular  wall, 
breast  high,  with  a  narrow  door  or  opening.  It  was  called  the  Round 
Tower,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  watch-tower  in  former  times. 

The  name  of  the  family  living  at  the  Red  Court  was  Thomycroft 
Mr.  Thomycroft  rented  and  fiiurm^  the  land  around,  about  three  hundred 
acres.  He  was  a  county  magistrate,  and  rode  in  to  the  five-mile-off 
town,  Ju^int,  when  the  whim  took  him,  and  sat  upon  the  bench. 
Never  was  there  a  pleasanter  companion  than  he,  and  tne  other  magis- 
trates chuckled  when  they  got  an  invitation  to  the  Red-Court  dinners, 
for  they  loved  the  hearty  welcome  and  the  jolly  cheer.  Three  sons  had 
Mr.  Thomycroft;  two  of  them  fine,  towering  men  like  himself.  Richard, 
the  eldest,  was  dark,  stem,  and  resolute,  but  he  would  unbend  to  courtesy 
over  his  wine ;  and  Isaac,  the  second,  was  of  elegant  form,  bland  features, 
and  fiur  complexion.  The  third  was  Cyril.  He  was  only  of  middle 
height,  his  health  less  robust  than  that  of  his  brothers,  and  he  was  less 
given  to  out-door  pursuits.  They  were  all  eneaffed  in  agriculture.  *^  A 
driving  fjBurm  the  tied  Court  must  me,"  quotb  tne  neighbours,  '^  for  the 
old  man  to  keep  all  his  three  sons  upon  it. 

Only  gentlemen  had  hitherto  visited  at  the  Red 'Court,  for  Mrs. 
Thomycroft  was  dead,  and  the  daughter,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
at  school  near  London.  She  rarely  visited  her  home :  a  house  .without  a 
mistress  was  not  the  place  for  a  young  girl,  Mr.  Thomycroft  was  wont  to 
say.  But  now  that  she  had  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  she  came  home 
to  live :  a  lady-Hke,  agreeable  girl,  with  Cyril's  love  for  reading,  Isaac's 
hat  skin  and  handsome  features,  and  Richard's  resolute  eye  and  lip.  She 
assumed  her  post  as  mistress  of  the  house  with  a  spirit  of  determination 
which  sud  she  meant  to  maintain  it,  and  soon  the  servants  whispered 
about,  that  Miss  Thomycroft  and  her  brothers  had  already  had  some 
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words  together,  for  both  sides  wanted  the  mastery.  She  wished  regula- 
tion in  the  house,  and  they  set  all  regulation  at  defiance,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  coming  in  to  meals.  One  day  in  January,  Richard  went 
striding  out  of  the  konse  to  find  his  fixtner.  The  Justice  was  in  the 
grounds  with  a  g^n. 

'<  This  g^l's  turning  the  house  upside  down,**  he  began.  *'  We  shall 
not  be  aUe  to  keep  h^  at  home." 

<^  What  girl  ?     Do  you  mean  Maiy  Anse  ?" 

^  There's  nobody  else  I  should  mean,**  retwmed  the  jFOung  oMn,  wha 
was  not  remarkable  for  courtesy  of  iqteech,  even  to  hw  fiiSier.  <*  I'd 
pretty  soon  shell  out  anybody  eiae  who  came  i^iling  eport.  She  hat 
ffone  and  inrited  some  teUow  and  his  sister  down  to  stop.  We  ean't 
have  prying  ^ies  here." 

'^IXni't  fiy  in  a  flurry,  Dick.  I'll  go  and  speak  to  hw.  Sere,  take 
the  gun." 

«What  is  all  this,  Mary  Anne?"  demanded  Jartiee  Thomycrofty 
when  be  seached  his  daugbtec  '^  Bidiard  says  you  have  been  inviting 
paople  here." 

^  So  I  have,  papa.  Susan  Hunter  and  her  brodiec  She  was  one 
of  my  schoolfellows,  and  often  stops  the  holidays  at  sebool.  I  should 
like  her  to  come  for  a  week  before  they  ace  over." 

'^They  cannot  come." 

^<  Not  if  Richard's  whims  are  to  be  studied,"  returned  Miss  Thoroy- 
arofit,  angrily.  '^  Do  you  wish  me  to  Hve  on  in  iim  house  for  ever,  papa, 
without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  save  my  brothers  and  the  aervaDts  ?  ibid 
cordial  companions  t&ey  are,"  added  the  yoiii^^  lady,  allnding  to  the 
firmer,  '<  ovt,  out,  out»  as  they  ane,  night  met  night!  I  should  like  to 
know  where  it  is  they  go  to.     T\\  find  oat." 

Mr.  Thomycroft  started.  '^  Daughter !"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
'<  hold  your  peace  about  where  your  brothers  go  to.  What  is  it  to  you  ? 
Are  {you  a  nrebrand  come  amongst  us  ?  Write,  and  put  off  these  in- 
truders you  have  been  inviting ;  and,  if  you  want  to  remaan  under  mj 
roof,  shut  your  eyes  and  earn  to  all  that  does  not  eoncem  yiQu." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Maiy  Anae  looked  after  him. 
"  Shut  my  eyes  and  ears ! — 4hat  I  never  will  I  can  see  hew  it  is  : 
papa  has  Uvea  so  Iods^  under  Richard's  finger  and  thuBsb,  that  he  gives 
way  to  his  sh^test  wum.  I  don't  think  raey  are  weU-eoadiioted,  these 
brothers  of  mme ;  and  papa  winks  at  it — at  least,  Bkhaid  and  Isaac. 
They  frequent  low  company  aad  publio-house?,  as  I  believe  :  where  else 
cao  they  go  to  in  an  ei>ening,  without  diessing,  and  stop  away  for 
hours  ?  Last  night  they  went  out  in  their  vdivetoen  jackets,  and 
gaiters  all  mud.  Itichard  thinks  if  we  had  visitors  he  must  lemasn  in, 
and  be  attentive  to  himself,  so  he  has  set  ha  hice  against  their  ooroiag. 
But  I  will  show  Richard  that  I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  aa  good  a 
ng^  to  exercise  it  mb  he." 

The  two  eldest  sons  of  Justice  Thomyerc^  oertakily  did  appear  to  be 
rather  loose  young  meOf  and  theb  dog^cart,  a  &f<o«rite  vehide  of  theirs, 
might  be  heard  going  out  or  coming  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  But 
they  were  much  liked  in  the  neighbouiiiood  lor  all  that,  were  social 
with  their  equals,  and  genaious  to  die  fishermen  and  their  fiunilies. 

Miss  Thomycroft  dHl  not  wnte  to  etof  her  guests,  aad  on  tiie  foUow- 
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Mindij  «ne  of  ikem  airhied,  Mr,  flhmter.  ffit  tbter  had  gaoe  to 
jMrents' hocHtt  IB  tbe  boHIl  Mim  Thornycroft  wm  waUdii|^  towudf 
th0  Tillage^  and  wum  lum  idigfat  £roai  the  nAwmj  OBHobuf,  vrkdA  rtapyd 
at  the  Mermaid.  She  knew  him  directly,  though  she  was  at  aoBW  dia- 
fanofi ;  ktw  bmi  by  kia  «oftt,  if  bj  aothiBg  ^ae.  It  wai  a  leaMMJiable 
coat  of  white  doth,  trimmed  with  daric  fiir.  He  wm  a  ileiider  yvmg 
inan,  not  taU^  about  die  siaa  aad  figvre  of  her  brodiar  Cjril,  bu  pro- 
framn  thait  of  laad-turvejror  aiad  eagioear.  Miss  Thonnyeraft  had  met 
him  frequently  at  a  house  wfaeve  the  used  to  viat  in  Louden,  and  tba 
tmo  BDMH^ed  ito  hH  in  lorn  wkh  eadi  -atber  ;  bat  he  bad  said  notfmigy 
€ar  be  nan  vt^  rick  enoagfa  to  tlmik  «f  aftarryiag  at  prefeat  The  boaae 
waf  Auudeiatmek  when  be  arrired  that  aftarnoon,  and  Mary  Anne  m- 
irodaoad  bim.  Kohard,  stem  and  baogbty,  TO«ehsa£ed  no  gveeting, 
bob  tba  oAd  geotieman  waa  bauad  ia  eonrteay  4e  widoane  him.  It  waa 
watt,  peibaaa,  dttt  aome  friends  dinod  diat  evaaing  at  the  R«d  Coazft : 
it  smocftbaa  aMttan. 

Yaaag  Ktater  favvad  biaasetf  an  agvatable  eoaQpaaioa ;  and  as  the 
days  went  on  even  Richard  fell  into  ciwitty*  He  waa  aa  aativ^  frea- 
msnnapfd  yanng  Ulom^  thia  Robart  Hanter,  aad  eaaa  aiada  baaafelf  at 
baoae,  aot  oaly  ia  the  Red  Court,  but  ki  the  viUaee.  He  mado  ex- 
cursions in  the  railway  omnibus  to  JatpiMrt;  be  ex^iad  tba  elifis;  he 
went  into  the  finbii'Mf's  buts,  imd  out  ia  tbeir  baate  :  every  soul  soon 
koaw  Robert  Hantcs,  aad  espeeiaiUy  bis  ooat,  whieh  had  beeome  a 
laarvel  ofadrairatiao  ia  Coaatdown.  Miss  Thoniyeaoft  was  his  fraqueat 
finfianiaa,  aad  ^diey  aalbad  hrA  together  uofaatraiaed.  One  day — it 
was  on  tba  Monday,  jast  a  week  after  bis  amFal — tfaey  bad  strolled  an 
ta  the  ^^ateau,  aa«  wata  staading  at  its  edge,  looking  at  tbe  ▼asaek  as 
they  passed  along  the  calm  sea,  when  a  gentleman  came  up  to  theas  and 
shoak  baada.  He  was  wdi  known  to  M«ry  Anae,  aad  Mr.  Hwater  bad 
matbimattbaRadGnrtattbat&BteTaaiDg'sdiBBeiyparty.  His  aaaie 
waa  Kyaa,  and  be  was  stationed  at  Coastdawn  as  aapeiintciDdent  of  the 
eaaat-gaaid. 

^  I  was  telliag  Miss  Tbarayeroft/'  began  young  Htaatec,  ^that  tUs 
piaee  Joobs  mm  suitable  for  sauiggKiig  as  any  I  atar  bad  iie  lack  Ao  see. 
Haveyou  much  trouble,  Mr.  Supervisor ?*' 

"^  No,**  ropttod  tba  officer,  '<  bat  I  am  ia  hopes  ^f  k.  Wa  kaow,"  he 
added,  sinking  his  yoice — '*  we  have  positive  information  that  saiuggiiig; 
to  a  giant  aatent,  is  canted  on  here,  but  aerea,  in  apiteof  aar  piaoautions, 
have  wa  sueeaaded  in  dropping  on  iiw  wietchea.  I  don't  speak  a£  paltry 
packets  of  tobacco  and  saasage-dkies  of  bsHidy,  wbieh  the  fishenaeii 
Tnaaige  to  stow  aboat  tbeir  ahe,  bat  of  naore  serioas  cavgoes.  I  would 
stake  aiy  life  iliat  aoaiawhere  about  this  piaoe  thsae  lies  biddea  a 
ton  lead  of  laee,  ndk  as  any  that  ever  flowisbed  at  tbe  court  a(  St. 
Janas's.' 

''  Wbeiaean  It  be  bidden?"  asked  Mary  Aaoe. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  where,  Miss  Thomycroft.  I  have  walked 
repeatedly  abent  tho*  pkce  vndmKatb"-— pcintiag  domi  at  the  Half- 
moon  beach — <<from  the  time  tbe  ^e  want  off  die  nanmw  path  to 
it  taU  it  aaaie  in  again,  piaattag  over  it,  and  peeriag  witb  avery  eye 
I  had." 

•"Feerhigr  aabeed  Robert  HuntcE. 
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<<  We  have  heard,  in  the  old  days  of  smnggliDg,  of  cares,  hiding- 
places,  being  concealed  in  the  rocks,"  said  the  supervisor.  '*!  cannot 
get  it  out  of  mj  head  that  there's  something  of  the  sort  here ;  in  these 
modem  days.'' 

**  It  would  be  charming  to  discover  it,"  laughed  the  joung  ladj ;  '*  bat 
I  fear  it  is  too  romantic  to  be  possible." 

*^  The  cave,  or  the  finding  it,  Mary  Anne  ?"  asked  her  lover. 

^*  The  cave,  of  course.  If  such  a  thing  were  there,  I  should  think 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  it." 

*<  I  have  found  it  difficult,"  observed  Mr.  Kyne.  *^  We  had  information 
a  short  time  back,"  he  continued,  again  dropping  his  voice,  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  heat  of  conversation,  ^'  that  a  boat-load  of  something 
— my  belief  is,  it's  lace — was  waiting  to  come  in.  Every  nieht  for  a 
fortnight,  in  the  daric  age  of  the  moon,  did  I  haunt  this  naked  plateau, 
on  the  watch,  my  men  being  within  call.  A  very  agreeable  task  it  was, 
lying />6r(/ti  on  its  edc^e,  wiui  my  cold  face  just  extended  beyond!" 

^*And  what  was  the  result?"  eagerly  asked  young  Hunter,  who  was 
growing  excited  with  the  narrative. 

<<  Nothing  was  the  result.  I  never  saw  the  ghost  of  a  smuggler  or  a 
boat  approach  the  place.  And  the  very  first  night  I  was  off  we  watch, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  job  was  done." 

'<  Which  night  was  that  ?"  inquired  Miss  Thomycroft. 

**  This  day  week,  when  I  was  dining  at  the  Red  Court.  I  had  told 
my  men  to  be  on  the  ]ook*out ;  but  I  had  certainly  told  them  in  a  care- 
less sort  of  way,  for  the  moon  was  bright  again,  and  who  was  to  suspect 
that  they  would  risk  it  on  a  light  night  P    They  are  bold  sinners." 

''How  was  it  tiiat  your  men  were  so  negligent?*  inquired  Mr* 
Hunter. 

''  There's  the  devil  of  it — I  beg  your  pardon,  young  lady ;  wrong 
words  slip  out  inadvertentiy  when  one's  vexed.  My  carelen  orders  made 
the  men  careless,  and  they  sat  boozing  at  die  Mermaid.  Toung  Mr. 
Thomycrof^,  it  seems,  happened  to  go  in,  saw  them  sitting  there  with 
some  of  his  fEurm-labourers,  and,  in  a  generous  fit,  ordered  them  to  call 
for  what  drink  tiiey  liked.  They  had  red  eyes  and  shaky  hands  the  next 
morning." 

''How  stupid  of  my  brotiier!"  exclaimed  Mary  Anne.  "Was  it 
Richard  or  Isaac?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  all  your  £Eimily  are  too  liberal:  their  parse  is 
longer  tiian  their  discretion.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  they  hare 
treated  my  fellows.     I  wish  they  would  not  do  so." 

"  It  must  have  been  Richard,"  mused  Mary  Anne.  "  Isaac  vras  away 
somewhere  all  that  day,  and  I  don't  believe  he  came  in  till  tiie  following 
morning.  And  I  remember  that  when  you  came  into  the  drawing-room 
to  tea,  Robert,  you  said  Richard  had  left  the  dining-room.  He  must 
have  gone  to  the  Mermaid  tiien.  You  did  not  honour  my  tea-table^  Mr. 
Kyne." 

"  No,  "NGsB  Thomycroft,  I  stayed  with  your  fiither,  and  tiie  rest,  in  the 
dining-room.   We  had  our  pipes  there." 

"  Do  they  run  the  boat  in  here?"  inquired  Mr.  Hunter,  looldng  down 
upon  the  strip  of  beach. 

"  They  run  tiie  boat  there— as  I  believe.    In  short,  there's  Ut«Je 
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doubt  aboat  it.  Tou  lee  there  is  nowhere  else  that  they  can  nm 
it  ta  There's  no  possibility  of  such  a  thing  higher  up,  beyond  that 
pomt  to  the  right,  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  impossible  for  them  to  land 
a  caigo  of  contraband  goods  beyond  the  left  point,  in  the  face  of  all  the 


There  was  a  silence.  All  three  were  looking  below  at  the  scrap 
of  beach,  over  the  sharp  edges  of  the  jutting  rooks.  Maiy  Anne 
broke  it. 

^^  But  where  could  they  stow  a  cargo,  in  here  P  There  is  certainly  no 
opening,  or  place  for  conceaUnent,  in  those  hard,  bare  rocks,  or  it  would 
have  been  discovered  long  ago.  Another  thing— -allow  for  a  moment  that 
they  do  get  a  caigo  stowed  away  somewhcure  in  the  rocks,  how  are 
they  to  get  it  out  agam?     There  would  be  equal  danger  of  discoyery." 

*^  So  there  woukl,"  replied  Mr.  Kyne .  *'  I  hare  thought  of  all  these 
things  myself  till  my  head  is  muddled." 

**I>id  you  eret  read  Cooper's  novels,  Mr.  Kyne?"  demanded  Miss 
Thomycroft.  **  Some  of  them  would  give  you  a  deal  of  insight  into 
this  sort  of  transactions.''^ 

"  No,"  replied  the  officer,  with  an  amused  look.  "  I  prefer  to  get  my 
insight  from  practice.  I  am  pretty  sharp-sighted.  It  is  my  own  idea 
alone,  that  they  bring  their  cargo  in  here,  and  I  shan't  relinquish  it  till 
I  have  proof  positive,  one  way  or  the  other." 

« I  should  like  to  go  down  there  and  have  a  look  at  these  rocks,"  said 
Mr.  Hunter.  ''My  profession  has  taken  me  much  amidst  rocks  and 
land.     Perhaps  my  experience  could  assist  you." 

*^  Let  us  walk  tnere  now,"  exclaimed  the  supervisor,  seixing  at  the  idea. 
**  If  not  taking  you  out  of  your  way,  Miss  Thomvoroft." 

**  Oh,  I  should  be  delighted,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply.  '<  I  call  it 
quite  an  adventure.  Some  fine  moonlight  night  I  wall  come  and  watch 
over  the  cliff  myself." 

**  They  don't  do  their  work  on  a  moonlight  night.  At  least,"  he 
hastened  to  correct  himself,  with  a  somewhat  crestfiedlen  expression,  ''not 
usually.  But  after  what  happened  this  day  week,  I  shall  mistrust  a  light 
night  as  much  as  a  daric  one." 

"Are  yon  sore,"  inquired  Miss  Thomycroft,  as  they  walked  along, 
"  that  a  cargo  was  really  landed  that  night  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  but  I  have  cause  to  suspect  it" 

''It  must  be  an  adventurous  life^"  she  remarked,  "  bearing  its  charms, 
no  doubt" 

"  They  had  better  not  get  caught,"  was  the  officer's  rejoinder,  delivered 
with  profesdonal  gusto ;  "  they  would  not  find  it  so  charming  then." 

"  I  thought  the  days  of  smuggling  were  over,"  observed  Mr.  Hunter  r 
"  except  the  more  legitimate  way  of  doing  it  though  the  very  eyes  and 
no6e  of  the  Custom  House.  Did  you  know  anything,  personally,  of  the 
great  custom-house  frauds,  as  they  were  called,  when  so  many  officers  and 
merchants  were  implicated,  some  years  ago  ?" 

<<  I  did.  I  held  a  subordinate  post  in  the  London  office  then,  and  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  discoveries." 

'*Tou  were  not  one  of  the  implicated?"  jestingly  demanded  Mr. 
Hunter. 

TOL.  XLI.  V 
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^  Why,  BO.  Or  you  would  not  fee  me  here  novf.  I  was  aot  enflicientiy 
high  ift  ttie  femce  for  it" 

<«  Or  elM  you  might  hmve  heen?'' 

<<Tli8f8  a  home  qoeetion,"  Uuighed  Mr.  Kyne.  <'I  really  enmot 
answer  for  what  mi|^ht  have  been.     My  betters  were  tempted  to  be/' 

^  Thefe !"  exeiatmed  Mary  Anne,  ^*  you  adaioidedg>e  that  you  cottom- 
hoose  gentlemen  are  not  proof  against  temptation,  and  yet  you  boast  of 
looking  so  sharply  after  these  wretched  fishermen !" 

'*  If  the  game  is  oarried  on  here  bm  I  suspeot,  IGss  Thomyeroft,  it  is 
not  wretched  fishermen  who  have  to  do  with  it ;  except,  peihim,  as  sdi* 
Ofdinatos.'' 

It  was  a  short  walk,  as  they  made  their  way  down  to  the  filiagn,  and 
thenoe  to  the  narrow  path  winding  round  the  projection  of  rook.  The 
tide  was  out,  so  ihey  shelTod  round  it  with  dry  feet,  and  ascended  to  the 
Half-moon  beach.  They  paced  abont  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the 
other,  lookmg  and  tallong.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen;  nothing;  no 
opening,  or  sisn  of  opening.  The  young  engineer  had  an  umbrella  in 
his  hand,  and  he  struck  the  rocks  repeatedly :  in  one  ytatt  in  partieukr, 
il  was  jtnit  the  middle  of  the  Halfomoon,  he  straok  and  struck,  and  re- 
tamed  to  strike  again. 

«<  What  do  you  find?"  inquired  Mr.  Kyne. 

*^  Not  much.     Only  it  sounds  hollow  just  here." 

They  looked  again:  they  stotmed  down  and  looked;  tiiey  stood  upon 
a  loose  stone  and  raised  themselres  to  look ;  thejy  poshed  and  struck  at 
the  part  with  all  their  might  tuid  main.     No,  nothing  eame  of  it. 

<*  Did  yon  erer  seea  more  eonTenient  spot  for  world^  the  game  ?^  cried 
the  superyisor.  ^'  Look  at  those  embedded  stones  down  ti^pa,  rising  fiom 
the  grass :  the  very  things  to  moor  a  boat  to." 

^  Who  do  yon  suspeetdoes  this  contraband  business  ?"  inquiiad  Robert 
Hunter. 

**  My  suspicions  don't  &11  particnlariy  imon  any  one.  lliere  are  no 
parties  in  the  neu;hbouifaood  whom  one  could  suspect,  except  the  boatmen, 
and  if  the  trade  u  puihed  in  the  extensiTe  way  I  think,  toej  are  not  tha 
guilty  men.  A  week  ago,  as  I  tell  you,  they  ran  one  cargo ;  I  know 
they  did ;  and  may  I  be  shot  this  moment,  if  they  am  not  ready  to  run 
another  I     That's  a  paying  gaoM,  I  hope.** 

<<  How  do  you  ascertain  this  P" 

^  By  two  or  thrse  things.  One  of  them,  whidi  I  haie  no  olgeetion  to 
mention,  is  that  a  certain  queer  craft  is  fond  of  cruising  about  here* 
Whenerer  I  catch  sight  of  her  ugly  rides,  I  know  it  bodes  no  good  for 
her  Majesty's  rerenue.  She  carries  piaurible  colours,  the  hna^,  and  has, 
I  doubt  not,  a  double  bottom,  £dse  as  her  odours.  I  saw  ber  stern,  shoot- 
ing off  at  dmrbreak  this  morning,  and  riioaid  like  to  hanre  had  the  lundiag 
over  of  her." 

^< Can  you  not?" 

<<  No.  She  is  apparently  on  legitimate  business.  And  onee^  when  it 
was  done,  nodiing  came  of  it  Sie  h|^»pened,  by  ill  hiek,  to  be  really 
empty,  or  the  officers  were  not  skilftd  enough  to  nneardi  the  fox." 

They  left  the  Half-moon.  Mr.  Kyne  quitted  the«,  and  Miss  Themy- 
croft  and  her  lorer  returned  to  the  plateau  again,  and  stood  on  its  ed|ge 
as  befine* 
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<  This  is  in  the  middle,  about  as  we  w«re  standing  undenieatii ;  and 
r  bone,  as  yem  see,  iies  off  in  a  sftEaigfat  line,''  remarked  Mr.  Hanter. 
**It  k  a  good  tking  yoor  fiunilj  Hfe  then,  Maiy  Anne.* 

«  Why  ?*" 

**  Because  if  any  suspicious  persons  inhabited  it,  I  should  say  tbat 
boose  might  have  somethiDg  to  do  with  the  mysteiy.  There  ean  be  Htde 
dodit,  firnn  lAmt  the  officer  says,  that  smuggled  goods  are  kaded  and 
stowed  away  in  diese  Toeks,  thourh  the  ingress  is  lodden  from  the  unin* 
iiaated.  Should  this  be  really  Vie  case,  depend  upon  it  there  is  some 
pasnge,  some  eommunicatioB,  in  these  loeks  to  an  egress  inland.'' 

<<  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  house  ?"  inquired  JMaxj  AzmOi 
wooderingly.  \ 

*^  These  old  castles,  lying  contiguous  to  t)ie  coast,  are  sure  to  have 
sabtemiiean  panages  undeniead),  leading  tO  the  sea.  If  any  an  escape 
haa  been  made  that  way  in  time  of  war,  and  many  an  ill-fated  prisoner 
has  been  so  eondueted  to  the  wares,  and  pot  out  of  aisfat  for  erer.  Were 
I  your  father,  I  would  institute  a  search.  He  might  coma  upon  the 
hoarding-plaee  of  the  snnigglers." 

^  Bnt  the  smvggiers  cannot  get  to  their  caverns  aad  pasBagee  through 
our  house  T 

^Of  course  not.  There  must  be  aome  other  opening.  Hov  I  ikoald 
like  to  drop  upon  the  huk!" 

When  they  reached  home,  thej  found  the  fiunily  in  the  diaing-room, 
all  but  Isaac.  Mr.  Thomycxofk  had  Ins  apectacles  on,  writing,  Baohard 
was  doing  aoamthing  to  a  gun,  and  Cyril  lay  almost  at  length  in  an  easy- 
chair,  reading.     Mary  Anne  and  Mr.  Hunter  spoke  vp,  full  of  ezcita" 


*'  Sudi  an  adrentsre !  Papa,  did  yoaknow  we  faaf<e  smugglers  on  tha 
coast  hereT 

^HaTe  yoa  eyer  camlored  underneath  jo«r  honse,  air,  under  the  old 
roina  of  thie  eas^  ?  liiere  may  be  a  cham  of  subterranean  pass^^es  and 
vaults  from  here  to  the  sea." 

^  Not  common  smugglers,  papa,  the  poor  tobaceo-and-brandy  sailors, 
bat  people  in  an  extenstre  way :  boat-loads  of  laoe  they  land." 

^rd  lay  any  money — FU  ky  a  crown  with  you,  Mr.  Bichard,  if  yoall 
take  it — that  mre's  ofteatunes  a  rare  booty  there.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  at  this  yery  moment." 

The  words  had  been  pevired  forth  so  n^idly  bo<h  by  Mary  Anne  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  it  would  seem  their  hearers  were  poweiless  to  intemqpi 
them.  Yet  the  effect  they  produced  was  great  Cyril  started  upright 
and  let  his  book  drop  on  ms  knees ;  the  old  gentlcHiBn  puidied  his  gliMses 
to  the  top  of  his  brow,  an  ashy  paleness  giving  place  to  his  healthy,  rosy 
ooloar;  wlnle  Bichard,  more  demonstratiTe,  dashed  the  gun  on  Ae 
oaipet  and  broke  into  an  ugly  oath.     The  jintice  was  the  fint  to  speak. 

<<  What  abeoed  treason  are  yoa  talking  saw  ?  You  an  mad,  Mary 
Anne." 

*<  It  IS  not  traasott  at  all,  sir,"  laplied  Mr.  Hunter^  regarding  BkJurd 
with  surprise.  ^  it  is  a  pre^  well  asoertained  &ct  that  oontadbaad 
goods  are  landed  and  hoosed  in  the  rocks  at  the  Half-moon.  It  will  ba 
byslty  instead  of  tieason,  if  we  oaa  oooteire  to  lay  a  tsap  and  catdi  the 
traitors." 
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<<Be  quiet,  Richard,"  authoritatiTely  exclaimed  yoaog  Cyril,  inter- 
rupting his  brother's  intemperate  speech.  **  Where  did  you  pick  up  this 
cock-and-bull  stor)^  ?**  he  quietly  asked,  turning  to  Kobert  Hunter. 
**  What  has  given  rise  to  it  V 

"  We  got  it  from  the  supervisor,  Mr.  Cyril.  He  has  suspected  that  this 
station  was  £Eiyoured  by  smugglers,  and  now  he  is  sure  of  it  One  cargo 
they  landed  a  few  days  ago,  and  there's  another  dodging  o£P  the  coast, 
waiting  to  come  in.     Hell  drop  upon  that.** 

'^  It  is  a  made-up  lie !"  foamed  Richard.  <<  The  fellow  talks  so  to 
show  his  zeaL    Fll  tell  him  so." 

**  Well,  lie  or  no  lie,  you  need  not  fly  in  a  passion  over  it,"  said  Mary 
Anne.     '^  It  is  not  our  affiiir." 

*'  Then,  if  it  is  not  our  affair,  what  business  have  you  interfering  in 
it?"  retorted  Richard.  ^'  Interpose  your  authority,  father,  and  forbid  her 
to  concern  herself  with  men's  work.  No  woman  would  do  it,  who  re- 
tains any  sense  of  shame." 

^<  Miss  ThomycroAi  has  done  nothing  unbecoming  a  lady,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  tone  of  wonder.  ^<  You  forget  tluit  you  are  speaking 
to  your  sister,  Mr.  Richard.    What  can  you  mean  ?" 

*^  Oh,  he  means  nothing,"  said  Mary  Anne,  <<  only  he  lets  his  temper 
ffet  the  better  of  his  tongue.  One  would  thick,  Richard,  you  had  some- 
Sung  to  do  with  the  smugglers,  by  your  flying  out  in  Uus  way.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  partly  your  &ult  that  they  got  their  last  cargo  in." 

'^  Explain  yoursen,  calmly  cried  Cyril  to  his  sister,  pusiung  his  arm 
before  Richard's  mouth. 

*^  It  was  the  night  of  the  dinner-party,  this  day  week,"  proceeded  Mair 
Anne.  **  Mr.  Kyne  was  here ;  the  only  night  he  had  been  off  the  watch 
for  a  fortnight,  ne  says.  But  he  left  orders  with  his  men  U>  look  out, 
and  Richard  got  treating  them  at  the  Mermaid  till  they  were  tipsy,  and 
they  never  looked.  So  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the  smugglers  got  their 
goods  in." 

^'  Ah,  ha !"  said  Cyril,  **  new  brooms  sweep  clean.  Mr.  Supervisor  is 
a  firesh  hand  down  here,  so  he  thinks  he  must  trumpet  forth  his  £une  as 
a  keen  officer— that  he  may  be  all  the  more  negligent  by-and-by,  you 
know — and  he  gets  up  this  nice  little  mare's  nest.  None  but  a  stranger, 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Hunter,  could  have  given  ear  to  it.*' 

'<  I  have  given  both  ear  and  belief,"  replied  the  young  man,  firmly ; 
*^  and  I  have  oflfered  Mr.  Kyne  my  engineering  experience  to  help  him 
trace  out  the  secret  in  the  rocks." 

**  You  have !"  uttered  Justice  Thomycroft 

'^  To  be  sure  I  have,  sir.  I  have  bieen  with  him  now,  on  the  Half- 
moon,  sounding  them,  but  I  had  only  an  umbrella,  and  that  was  of  little 
use.  We  are  going  to-morrow  Mtter  prepared.  It  strikes  me  the 
mystery  lies  riffht  in  the  middle.  It  sounds  hollow  there.  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  help^  hun,  that  the  fellows  ma^  be  brought  to  punishment" 

"Sir!"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  m  a  voice  of  thunder,  rising,  and 
sternly  confrontmg  Robert  Hunter,  '^I  forbid  it     Do  you  underhand  ? 
I  forbid  it    None  under  my  roof  shall  take  act  or  part  in  this." 
**  But  justice  demands  it,'  replied  young  Hunter,  af^  a  pause.     ^*  It 
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behoves  all  loyal  snbjeets  of  her  Majeety  to  aid  in  dieooTaring  the 
ofienden :  especially  you,  sir,  a  sworn  nuu^stvate." 

*^  It  hehoTOs  me  to  protect  the  noor  wiermen,  who  look  to  me  for 
protection,  who  have  looked  to  me  for  it  for  yean  ;  ay^  and  receiyed  it/ 
was  the  agitated  reply,  '*  better  than  it  behoves  yoa,  sir,  to  presume  to 
teadi  me  my  duty!  lUdiard,  leave  me  to  speak.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  do 
not  believe  this  concocted  story.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  place^  sir,  and  I 
will  not  beEeve  it  The  coast-guard  and  the  fishermen  are  at  yarianoe ; 
always  have  been ;  and  I  will  not  allow  the  poor  fellows  to  be  traduced 
and  put  upon,  trei^ed  as  if  they  were  thieves  and  rogues.  Neither  I  nor 
mine  shall  take  part  in  it ;  no,  nor  any  man  who  is  under  my  roof  eating 
the  bread  of  friendliness*     I  hope  you  hear  me»  sir.'' 

**  If  it  were  one  of  my  own  brothers  who  did  so  I  would  shoot  him 
dead,"  said  Richard,  wiui  a  meaning  touch  at  his  gun.  '*  So  I  warn 
him*'* 

"  And  commit  murder  P"  echoed  Mr.  Hunter. 

'^  It  would  not  be  murder,  sir,"  cried  old  Mr.  Thomycroft,  *^  it  would 
be  iustifiable  homicide.  When  I  was  a  young  mao,  a  niend  abused  my 
JBtther's  hospitality.  I  challenged  him.  We  went  out  vrith  our  seconds, 
and  he  fell  dead.     That  was  not  murder." 

*'  But,  papa,"  interposed  Mary  Anne,  ^  in " 

"  To  your  room,  Miss  Thomycroft ! — to  your  room  for  the  day,  I  say !" 
screamed  out  her  father,  pushiug  her  along ;  <*  would  you  beard  my  au- 
thority ?     Things  are  comiug  to  a  pretty  pass!" 

Ma^  Anne»  confused  and  terrifi^  hastened  from  the  room.  Richard 
strode  from  it  also :  then  Cyril,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  darted 
aUter  his  brother,  and  called  to  him. 

^  What  now  ?"  sulkily  cried  Richard,  halting  in  the  hall. 

''Be  cauticHis,"  whispered  CyriL  "Do  nothing.  They  can't  find 
out." 

<<  And  the  fool  talking  of  gomg  again  to  sound  the  rocks  I" 

''  Let  hun  go.  If  the  square  stone  sounds  as  hoUow  as  his  head,  what 
then  ?  They  can  make  nothing  of  it.  No  discovery  can  be  made  from 
the  outside,  Dick ;  you  know  it  can  not;  and  well  take  care  they  don't 
get  in.  Your  temper  and  my  father's  are  enough  to  ruin  all;  to  set  ibis 
feUow's  susmoions  on  to  us.  You  should  have  treated  it  derisively,  as 
I  did." 

Richard  flung  away,  swearing.  He  had  not  gone  &r  when  he  met 
Isaac. 

"  Ikey,  we  are  blown  on." 

"What?" 

"  We  are  blown  on,  I  say." 

«  How?    Who  has  done  it  ?" 

<'  That  cursed  Hunter.  He  and  Kyne  have  been  putting  their  heads 
together,  and,  by  all  that's  true,  they  have  hit  it  hard.  They  have  got 
a  suspicion  of  the  rocks  ;  been  sounding  the  square  rock  and  found  it 
hdlow.     Eyne  has  scented  the  cargo  that's  vraitmg  off  now." 

The  comers  of  Isaac  Thomycroft's  mouth  fell  considerably.  ''We 
must  get  that  in,"  he  CKclaimfsd.     ''  It  is  double  the  usual  yalue." 

**  I  wish  Hunt^  and  the  ^uger  F^  both  {langing  from  |he  cl|£b 
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ioffetber  P  added  Richard^  at  he  ttrodt  onwardi.    ^  Vm  on  mj  msy  to 
teU  Tomlett,  and  see  wlui^t  to  fat  dono." 

RfAert  Hoateir  was  ooofiaimded  by  the  reotptkm  his  nefia  had  met 
inOL  The  behaviocur  of  Jvstiee  Thornjcraft  and  his  eldest  son  appoarsd 
to  hutt  pevfeoUr  nneoooantahle,  hot  his  snqraons  wece  not  twalKened  m 
the  dizeetioo  or  truth.  After  whet  had  passed,  he  deemed  that  he  mm 
hcmai  not  to  go  again  soondmg  tbs  rocks.  He  made  an  eicese  to  the 
eoperrisor^  and  in  Us  interoonrae  witib  Maiy  Anne  he  nerer  leamoached 
Ae  aabjeot  Hie  ti^  dsew  near  Hs  tenninatioa,  and  he  &DBd  Sondsy 
eivemng  for  his  dafWuCuie^  hafiag  oeoasiQii  to  be  in  London  the  nast 

Sunday  came,  and  hi  the  aftmoon  dwy  went  Ofsr  to  JatpoiBt,  in  the 
emaibaSy  to  afternoon  senrioe  at  St  Andrew's;  the  Justiee^  Oyril,  Mr. 
Hnater,  Miss  Thomyerc^  and  a  yoong  kdy  who  was  spending  the  day 
with  her.  They  had  all  attended  service  in  the  momiDg  at  the  litde 
parish  church.  As  they  came  out  of  St.  Andrew's,  many  awpuuntonce 
stopped  to  greet  them,  and  Mr.  Thomyeroft  and  Cyrii  laid  hands  on 
two  or  ihiee,  and  oouToyed  iinem  beek  to  dinner.  At  home  they  icmad 
Bkhard  with  a  friend  of  Us,  and  at  six  o'cbck,  jost  aa  th^  were 
sitting  down,  Isaac  came  io,  arnwa  aim  widi  Mr.  Kyne,  eo  ihat  they 
were  ten  at  dinner,  besides  the  two  kdies.  ThehoosAeeping  at  tfa^ 
Bed  Comrt  was  larely  unpepaied  for  tiisse  hnprooqitn  guests,  as  (his 
day's  dinner  pio^dr  after^dwaasstanf  ne  cansod  its  itema  to  be  dtssgrnai 
out  of  doors,  as,  indeed,  wae  every  tiiffing  detail  eoimefted  with  that 
erentCiil  night  There  wae  woap,  a  fine  ood-fidi^  a  round  of  hea(  a 
large  roast  tnrhey,  and  a  tongwe,  aome  otfier  side  dish,  wUdi,  aa  it 
appeared,  nobody  touched,  a  plum-puddmg,  tweet  didies^  and  maransafc 
AU  this,  cooked  and  asrred  in  the  bsefc  manner,  iMt  varmoa  iwgotabloo, 
lUi  and  plentilul  saaoosj  strong  ale,  and  tin  beet  of  wiaea.  A  merry 
party  were  ihey,  and  no  wonder  that  they  sat  late  round  the  table,  whsse 
spirits  and  dgars  had  rsplaeed  the  desaart  and  wiaey  Mmty  Amne  sod  her 
guest  having  retired* 

It  had  bMn  Mr.  Kyne's  bitention  to  retire  at  ^het  o'ebck^  pre^eis^ 
(he  emphasised  the  word  to  himsrif),  and  go  on  Ae  watdi ;  or,  at  asxj 
late^  see  that  a  subordinate  was  there.  But  die  beat  of  officers  are  hut 
mortal:  Mr.  Kyne  61t  vety  joUy  where  he  was;  and,  aa  Cyril  Thoxagp* 
croft  whispered  him,  the  smuggling  lads  were  safe  not  to  attempt  any 
hother  on  a  Sunday  a^ht,  t£^  mxld  be  jolKfyingfbr  tiiemseivesL  Sio 
the  officer  sat  on,  paying  his  respects  to  the  brandy-and-water»  end 
gettine  rather  dizi^  about  the  eyes. 

As  it  happened,  the  subordinate  was  on  the  watch,  dose  to  the  bleak 
edge  of  the  cold  plateau,  wishing  himself  anvwbeze  elsa^  disbeUering  all 
about  the  smugglers,  and  bemoanine  his  hard  fisto  in  bdnff  planted  tbsre, 
in  the  frost,  for  so  many  hours  on  the  stretch.  Tomlett>  Sm  fishing-boat 
master,  came  up  and  aceoated  him. 

<*  CSold  work,  my  man." 

<<  It  just  is  ihatr  was  the  suriy  answer, 

<<  But  it*s  a  blight  nie&t,  as  bright  as  ever  I  saw  one^  with  the  noon 
not  up ;  so  "wa  nm  ao  dai^  of  pitching  cmSf  ihrough  a  folse  step  in 
llie  daric    There's  oonsohtiQn  in  iha*»'' 
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^'  Whii  QD  eflrdi'a  die  im  of  your  airitig  jounrif  htn?"  wMi  on 
Tomlett  "To«eoAH-«$rdfeUowtkate  got  t^  biggest  twAlkmf  I  Am 
i£a&7iMaggleriwoQldattMapti)i0ceMita-ii%;htl  Ify  WlieC  is— Hod 
XttB  pn^  ^^  ostd  ti> the  plMe,  and  have  g^  ef9§  on  eU  sides  «f  am 
^  rtiet  Ak  someioo  of  Mister  Kjne's  is  eU  aioomhitte  and  eofty  ksr» 
ling-barrels.     I  could  nearly  take  aoj  oa*h  of  ii»^ 

'<  So  ooidd  IT  Mid  Ae  man. 

''Lei  OS  go  on  to  the  Mermaid^  and  hare  a  g^asa.  Ill  stand  it 
Johnson  and  Simm%  and  a  k>t  More^  are  there*'^ 

<"!  ndsh  I  d«»/'  eried  the  aggxayated  sobardinato;  ^'bni  Kyne  mil 
bempasMntfy." 

'*No  he  won't.  He  is  round  eid  Thetnycroft's  fiie^  in  a  okmd  of 
soMike  and  drink.  Theve^s  a  dinner-oarty  at  the  Bod  Const^  and  Kjrno 
and  the  yoong  TbemycioA%  espeeially  Mr.  Dicic,  are  half-seae  oves.*^ 

"^Ajoyonsonfrofais?" 

*'  ril  swear  it  if  you  wish  me ;  I  hsffe  jnet  eoeee  from  there^  I  Weal 
down  totry  and  get  speedi  of  the  Jnsdeeabent  that  boat  kee;  it  comes 
osi  at  Jvtfoint  toHBorroWy  sand  he  is  to  be  on  the  ben^  Bet  it  was  no 
go  I  ihey  ate  ali  fixed  in  ihat  dining-ioom  till  twelve  c^chKk  to-m^it| 
and  then  theyV  feel  off  to  bed  with  their  boots  on.*" 


So  the  Mennasd  Tscy  sneedily  reeemd  an  addition  to  ita  epvtpanj. 
Botwhen  Mr.  Tenktt  had  seen  the  other  settled^  he  quitted  Um. 

About  the  same  houTy  Eiefaard  and  Isaac  Tbomyooeft  wilbdvew,  oae 
by  one^  and  wipereeiTed,  hoia  their  father's  dining-ffoonu  Mr*  Tooa- 
lett's  account  of  Richard's  state  of  brain  was  an  eomggeration  :  howorst 
£reely  othera  an^  hnre  indolgedt  he  and  Isaac  had  teanained  PK^r. 
Prom  the  door  of  the  Mermaid,  Mr.  Tomlett  steered  hie  eontso  to  the 
Bed  Court,  tearing  over  the  intervening  groond  as  if  he  had  been  flying 
ftom  a  mad  bntt.    Bichaid  stood  in  tM  shade  of  the  old  ndn,  loohing 

«<ItrsaMru;hi»si^*  he  panted  when  ho  api^  "^  I  ha? e  got  the 
ftDow  in.     We  mast  lose  no  time." 

<'  Very  weJi^"  whispered  lUchard.    ''  Find  Ben,  nd  oome  down." 

<'  Do  you  think  he's  safe,  sir  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Toeiletty  jerking  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  dininff>rooni  windows* 

"^  Couldn't  be  safar^"  responded  Bichard.  <'I  dragged  hie  last  glass 
of  wine,  and  now  he  is  going^in  at  the  baandy.*' 

As  Mr.  Tomlett  turned  away»  Isaac  Tbomyoroft  eamo  up  with  a 
lighled  hmtem  mder  his  ooat     His  broAer  spdu  in  a  low  tone* 

**  It's  all  right,  Isaac.  Come  along  down,  and  then  111  be  back  and 
on  to  the  phiteau." 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deseiibo  in  detail  what  now  followed,  none 
the  limited  space  allotted  for  this  artido  will  not  allow  it.  It  ia  suffix 
dent  to  ssy  that  the  two  l»othei9  descended  to  the  sdbteitanean  pessa^ 
— ^for  a  passage  there  was,  and  a  yank  at  the  end  of  it  A  trap-4oor  in 
a  certain  corner  of  the  old  ruins  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps  which  was  the 
entrance  to  the  poange*  The  door  was  invisible  to  the  ey^  and^  besidei| 
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was  always  coTered  wiUi  straw  and  hj  an  old  cart  which,  apparently,  was 
never  moved  from  its  place.  The  brothers  moved  it  now,  pushed  away 
the  straw,  and  went  down,  their  lantern  lighting  the  damp  sides  of  Che 
narrow  passage.  They  traversed  it  to  the  end,  and  there,  unwinding  a 
chain,  a  square  portion  of  the  rock,  loose  from  the  rest,  was  pulled  in, 
and  then  turned  aside  by  means  of  a  pivot,  thus  a£Ponling  an  inmss 
suflBcienUy  large  for  the  packages  of  smuggled  goods,  which,  as  the  officer 
surmised,  chiefly  consisted  of  Suable  la^. 

Richard  helped  Isaac  to  move  the  rock,  and  then  returned  along  the 
passage  to  make  his  way  to  the  plateau ;  one  of  them  always  standing 
there  on  the  watch  for  mtruders,  with  his  descending  signal  in  case  of 
need.  It  was  marvellous  how  lucky  they  had  hitherto  been  !  Half-way 
up  the  passage,  Richard  encountered  Tomlett  and  the  assistant  called 
Ben,  on  their  way  to  join  Isaac ;  both  tried  and  true  men.  Isaac  mean- 
while, by  the  help  of  a  pole,  had  hoisted  a  flaring  light  outside,  holding 
it  there  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  put  off 
from  that  especial  vessel  which  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Kyne's  abhorrence. 
No  fear  that  it  would  be  disregarded. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  Robert  Hunter.  The  omnibus  left  the 
Mermaid  every  night  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  to  convey  passengers  to 
the  railway  at  Jutpoint,  a  train  for  London  passing  through  that  place  at 
midnight  Robert  Hunter  had  fixed  to  take  his  departure  by  it,  but  it 
happened  that  he,  like  the  supervisor,  was  loth  to  tear  himself  away  from 
the  company  and  the  good  cheer,  and  he  let  the  hour  slip  by.  Alas  ! 
that  it  should  have  been  so  I  for  the  terrible  events  that  followed  would 
never  otherwise  have  taken  place.  When  he  took  out  his  watch,  he  found 
it  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  nine. 

^^  By  Jove !  I  have  missed  the  omnibus  P  he  exclumed  to  Cyril,  next 
to  whom  he  sat. 

''  Never  mind.     The  night  is  fair.     Tou  can  walk  it" 

So  thought  Robert  Hunter.  He  was  heated  with  wine,  not  certainly 
to  intoxication,  but  quite  sufficiently  so  to  render  the  prospect  of  a  walk 
not  disagreeable.  In  a  few  minutes  he  got  up  to  be  going,  quietly  said 
fiurewell  U>  Mr.  Thomycroft  and  to  Cyril,  and  then  £scovered  that 
Richard  and  Isaac  were  not  in  the  room.  '<  You  must  wish  them  good- 
by  for  me,"  he  sfud  to  Cyn\. 

^'  Oh,  I'll  do  that,"  answered  the  young  man. 

Cofibe  was  on  the  table  in  the  drawine-room,  and  Mm  Thomycroft 
poured  him  out  a  cup.    He  drank  it  stanmng. 

<<  Wh;^  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?"  she  asked.  <^  As  you  have  missed 
the  omnibus,  you  are  not  tied  for  time.  You  may  walk  it  easily  in  an 
hour  and  a  half." 

'*  I  do  not  care  to  be  on  the  road  late,  Mary  Anne.  What  with  your 
tales  of  smugglers,  and  other  lawless  fellows,  I  would  rather  be  at  Jut- 
point  than  hdi-way  to  it,  when  itgets  towards  midnight"  The  fact  was, 
that  of  physical  bravery  Robert  Hunter  possessed  but  a  small  share. 

^'  What  about  your  portmanteau  P"  inquired  Mary  Anne. 

<<  It  must  come  after  me  to-morrow.  One  of  your  men  will  take  it  to 
the  Mermaid  for  the  early  omnibus.     The  direction  is  on  it" 

He  shook  hands  with  the  young  lady  who  sat  there,  and  Mary  Anne 
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went  out  with  him.  As  he  pasted  ihrotigh  the  hall,  he  took  his  remark- 
able coat  from  the  peg,  and  flung  it  orer  his  arm. 

'*  Why  don't  you  put  it  on  ?*  asked  Miss  Thomyeroft. 

"  Not  yet     I  am  hot.    By-and-by,  when  the  cool  air  strikes  to  me.'' 

They  stood  just  outside  the  door,  in  the  shade  of  the  walls,  and  he 
wound  his  arms  round  her  for  a  last  embrace.  A  last!  "God  bless 
you,  Mary  Anne !"  he  whispered :  '<  the  time  will  come  when  we  need 
notnart 

Sne  stood  looking  after  him,  the  outline  of  his  retreating  form  bemg 
viable  in  the  starlight  '<  Why,  what  in  the  world — he  has  taken  his 
way  straight  on  for  the  plateau,  instead  of  turning  off  to  the  Tillage  1" 
she  mentally  exclaimed.  "  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  take  a  night  Tiew  over 
the  sea." 

However,  Miss  Thomyeroft  found  it  cold,  standing  there^  and  she  re- 
turned in-doors.  As  she  passed  the  kitchen  door,  she  looked  m,  and 
spoke  to  the  upper  servant 

"  Sinnett,  Mr.  Hunter's  portmanteau  must  ffo  by  the  early  omnibus. 
See  that  one  of  the  men  takes  it  to  the  Mermaid  in  time." 

'*  Yery  well,  miss,"  was  the  answer.  And  it  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  the  order  was  obeyed. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  speculate,  now,  why  Robert  Hunter  went  on  to 
the  plateau.  Some  power  must  have  impelled  him :  these  things,  bearing 
great  events  in  their  train,  do  not  occur  by  chance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  did  walk  there,  to  its  very  edge^  and  looked  down  underneath.  And 
then — ^was  he  dreaming  ? — was  his  brain  treacherous,  cansinff  him  to  see 
things  that  were  not  ?  There,  half-way  down  the  rocks,  wone  a  great 
light,  a  flickering,  flaring,  blaring  light,  as  of  a  torch !  and  Robert 
Hunter  rubbed  Ins  eyes  and  slapped  his  chest,  and  pinched  his  arms,  to 
make  sure  he  was  not  in  a  dream  of  wine. 

He  stood  staring  at  it,  his  eyes  and  mouth  open ;  stared  at  it  till  by 
some  mysterious  process  it  steadily  lowered  itself,  and  disappeared  inside 
the  rocks.    Light — not  of  the  torch — flashed  upon  him. 

"  It  is  the  smugglers  I"  he  burst  forth,  and  the  cold  night  air  carried 
the  words  over  the  sea.  That  must  be  their  signal  for  the  booty  to  ap- 
proach. Then  there  is  an  opening  in  the  rocJu !  Ill  hasten  and  give 
word  to  Kyne." 

Flying  along  the  plateau,  and  down  towards  the  Red  Court,  he 
had  nearly  reached  it  when  he  encountered  Richard  Thomyeroft,  who 
seemed  to  be  flying  along  with  equal  speed  towards  the  plateau.  Hun- 
ter seised  his  arm. 

'<  Richard  !  Mr.  Richard !  the  smugglers  are^t  work  I  I  have  dropped 
upon  them.     Their  signal  has  been  hoisted  beyond  the  rooks." 

"  What!"  roared  Richard. 

*'  It  is  true  as  that  we  are  breathing  here,"  continued  Hunter.  ''  I 
went  on  to  the  plateau,  and  I  saw  their  light ;  a  flaming  torch  as  big  as 
your  head.  They  are  preparing  to  run  the  goods.  I'm  off  to  fetch 
Kyne." 

He  would  have  resumed  his  way  with  the  last  words,  but  Richard 
caught  him.  The  slight  form  of  Robert  Hunter  whirled  round  in 
his  powerful  grasp. 
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''DajovieeihiB?*'  lie  hoazBdr  m?^  hk  fiMe  weitiiig- an  Mrfidly 
livid  expression  in  the  starKgbt.     It  it  well  loaded.** 

Robert  Huntor  did  see  it  It  was  the  bright  end  of  a  pistol  barrel, 
pouited  doee  to  his  head.  He  recoiled;  aeiurashe  eoiild;  bit  the  grasp 
was  tigfatnpoQ  him* 

^£^wn  upon  your  kneee,"  panted  Riehaid — '^down,  I  say.  Near: 
sipear^  by  your  hopes  of  Heaven,  that  what  jou  hare  detected  diall  aot 
pass  your  lips ;  shall  be  as  if  you  had  not  seen  it" 

^  1  swear,'*  answered  Robert  Hunter.  *^  I  beHere  I  guess  how  it  is^  I 
win  be  sileot  for  Mary  Anne's  sake.    I  swear  it'* 

^'Nowaadheieafter?'' 

<^  Now  and  hereafter." 

<^  Swear  also  that  you  will  not  betray  it  to  my  sister — that  you  will 
mt  eater  the  Red  Court  to  see  her.     Swear  it,  I  my." 

^  I  swear,"  repeated  Hunter. 

'^  Then  get  up,  and  go  your  way.  Your  path  fer  departure  Kes  (fttfre" 
-*HBid  Richard  pointed  to  the  road  past  tiie  village.  **  But  first  hear  me 
swear  that  if  you  lurk  here  mmeeeesarily,  I  will  pot  tfiis  biidlet  tfareiigli 
yon.     Cyril!  see  him  off.     He  was  turning  traitor." 

Cyril  Thomycrofi  had  come  stealing  up  at  the  moment  They  had 
BOt  seen  him  tm  he  wae  dose  upon  them ;  nis  movements  and  steps  were 
alwaya  qmet  and  stealthy.  Bicfasod,  as  i£  in  some  hurried  prenure, 
darted  off  towards  the  ruins,  and  Cyril,  as  he  walked  away  by  the  side  of 
Hunter,  aoeoDding  to  hie  brother's  command,  inquired  wlmt  it  meant 

''  I  was  not  taming  traitor  :  your  brother  lies :  would  I  turn  traitor 
to  a  house  whoee  bospitali^  I  We  been  aoeeptiog?  I  saw,  acrideataUy, 
a  light  ednbited  from  the  Half-moon  iock%  anl  I  guesied  what  it  meant 
I  guess  more  now  than  I  will  repeat:  but  the  secret  shall  be  Mfe 
wiUi  me." 

<^  Safe  nowv  and  after  your  departure  P' 

<<  Safe  always.     I  have  sworn  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  this  should  have  hiqypeoed,"  said  Cyril,  somewhat  ap- 
peased. "  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting  beyond  the  village. 
We  have  some  rough  men  in  the  secret,  and  if  they  saw  you  hoe  after 
Ais,  I  oannot  answer  for  what  might  happen :  diey  are  more  detemined 
than  even  Richard.  Let  me  advise  you — at  any  rate  for  the  present-— 
not  to  hold  further  communicatioa  with  our  htmse,  including  toy  sister. 
Your  visit  here  has  not  been  pleasant,  or  productive  of  pleasant  results  :  let 
ua  forget  ^  Aepresemi^  ^say,  that  there  is  such  a  name  as  Robert 
Hunter." 

**  1  have  pronnsed  aU  that  I  was  to  have  written  to  your  sister  on 
my  arrival  in  town :  will  you  explun  to  her  tlie  reason  why  I  do  not  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  and  my  sister  did  not  corre^Kmd,"  hastily  interrupted 
CyriL 

^  iN'either  do  we.     It  was  only  to  notify  my  sa£B  arrivaL" 

^  I  win  explain  sufficient  to  satisfy  her." 

A  few  minutes  longer  they  walked  together.  Cyril  went  with  him 
past  the  tunung  to  tb  village,  and  saw  him  on  die  high  road  to  Jut- 
point  They  uien  shook  hands  and  parted.  Cyril  stood  and  looked 
after  him. 
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<<  TUb  biAy  off  wm»  and  I  faop#  we  aluui't  see  tfie  eokrar  ef  Um  for 
tiwehementlM  to  oobml  Mary  Anne  mighfc  W^  okoaen  fcatlar.*  And 
witk  tbe  kafc  words,  Cjvi  twned,  and  walked  widi  a  beiak  alep  bade 

Bidwrd  kad  darted  into  ike  rains,  as  we  kare  said.  His  waa  eom- 
fletely  npsei  bywkat  kad  eeovred,  and  ke  went  fl]j«u^ akmg  tke  snfatsr- 
Tammn  pngsage  to  ghe  wanung  to  Isaac,  and  assist  in  keistbg  Am>  Ugkts^ 
wkaditke  soMoggUn  wooU  understand  as  tke  s^al  iioe  to  a^anee.  He 
Ittd  nearly  reaeked  tbe  end  o£  tke  passage^  wken  bis  alarm  keean  to  snk- 
flUb,  and  tke  tboegfat  oconned  to  kini,  «<  Why  atop  tke  bonis?  If 
Hontsr  bas  deared  mmsslf  off,  as  tkere  is  no  do^  ks  kaa,  wk«w  is  tke 
iaoeer?"  He  tboegkt,  Riekard  Thomyoroft  did  tkink,  diai  Hv 
woidd  not  pl^  £i]sa  So  ke  determined  to  let  tkings  go  on»  and  ( 
kaok  again  wtthoui  warning  Isaac 

What  mattered  it  tkat  A»  gnilty  cargo  was  saMy  ran?  One  was 
Iving  outside  on  tbe  Half-moon,  while  tl^  bonaed  it,  with  kia  kattsred 
noe  turned  vp  to  the  sky— one  whose  departed  soul  had  been  wortb  all 
the  eaigoes  in  the  world.  The  body  waa  bruised,  and  erashed,  and  mm^ 
dlmd— thehody  of  Bobert  Hnnter. 

How  did  it  eome  there  ? 


BX-WATS  OP  HISTOBT. 
"THE  TWO  BACONS." 


I  HATS  read  a  story  somewhere  of  a  coarse,  rude  fellow  who,  being  in 
the  room  with  a  man  having  a  misshaped  limb,  fixed  his  eye  upon  it,  say- 
iag  loudly  aod  offendvely,  '*  That's  the  i^liest  leg  in  company  I**  To 
this  insult,  the  other  calmly  replied  by  offering  a  wager  that  "  it  was 
noi ;"  which,  being  accepted,  he  put  forward  from  under  his  cloak  his 
odier  leg,  u^er  and  more  deformed  still.  I  apply  this  story  to  the  case 
of  the  **  two  Bacons.**  If  we  must  accept  Pope's  antithetic  couplet, 
calBng  onus  to 

mark  how  Bacon  shined^ 
The  wisest,  brightest,  fneanest  of  mankind, 

aareallT  desoriptive  of  die  great  ex-Cbaneellor's  character,  I  am  dispend 
to  think  that  tiiere  may  be  found  hidden  *^  in  the  doak  of  histoiry^  a 
meaner  man  ikan  ^the  meanest,"  in  the  paseD  of  his  brother,  Anthony 
Baooo— an  iodiridual  deacr^bed  as  of  aaore  ^partsT  dum  <<  aotimi,"-^ 
<<  nimble  of  head**  as  be  was  ^^  impotent  of  feHr--and  who  oontrived  to 
dtmb  to  the  very  heights  of  ^  great  affBdrs,"  and  dire  into  the  d^fiths  of 
daA  intrigue,  though  he  ky  <' bed-rid"  aU  hia  lifetime! 
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Before  we  go  on  with  the  comparison  between  the  brothers,  there  are 
a  few  observations,  gleaned  here  and  there,  to  be  offered  in  abatement  of 
the  condemnation  generally  passed  on  Bacon's  memory  and  fame  as 
charged  ^th  yenalitv  in  his  high  place  as  Chancellor. 

Who  will  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  point  of  evidence  which  may 
tend  to  clear  the  character  of  this  pioneer  of  truth — this  *'  Prophet  of 
Science" — ^this  ''man  before  his  age,"  whose  mndly  pathetic  ''Appeal 
to  Posterity*'  is  every  day  more  folly  affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Pimlic 
Opinion  P  When  we  read  his  "  Aphoristic  Essays,"  replete  as  they  are 
with  a  wisdom  which,  new  and  wondrous  in  his  time,  has  never  yet 
become  obsolete— -finding,  as  we  do  continually,  that  men  of  our  day 
trade  and  thrive,  and  make  a  show,  and  win  a  repute,  upon  a  capital  of 
wisdom  which  in  reality  consists  of  gold  g^rains  gathered  from  the  mine 
of  Bacon's  conceptions,  and  beat  out  into  their  tkin  larAintB — ^finding 
this,  I  say,  one  does  not  willingly  think  that  any  meanness,  much  less 
the  debasing  love  of  "  filthy  lucre,"  could  have  lodged  in  that  fine  and 
clear  intellect,  that  lofty,  capacious  understanding.  True!  Bacon  stands 
convicted  at  die  bar  of  public  judgment,  upon  an  undefended  charge^  of 
sordid  corruption,  and  yet  one  titiie  of  the  investigating  care  which  is 
now-a-days  so  freely  wasted  in  mawkish  mercy  upon  many  a  case  of 
daring  criminality,  might,  if  applied  to  Bacon's  case,  very  probably 
have  long  since,  we  will  not  say  extenuated  the  offi^nce,  but  reversed  the 
verdict. 

The  anecdote  is  well  known,  that  as  Bacon  passed,  in  the  course  of 
his  harassing  and  degrading  trial,  through  the  ranks  of  his  household 
standing  ranged  in  the  halls  of  his  official  residence  at  court,  he  bowed 
in  bitterness  to  this  show  of  respect  from  his  official  sta£F,  and  said  briefly 
and  pointedly,  "  Sit  still,  my  masters,  your  rise  hath  been  my  fSall" — 
being  obviously  understood  to  mean  that  he  had  found  himself  powerless 
to  control  or  order  his  official  "  family"  as  he  ought,  and  that  in  the 
transactions  of  which  he  was  reapine  the  loss  and  disgrace,  their  cor- 
ruption had  "  mastered"  his  powers  of  observation  or  of  right  rule.  The 
force  of  his  excuse  will  be  lost  on  those  who  insist  on  weighing  the 
usages  of  Bacon's  official  life  in  the  balance  of  our  own  times.  A  Judge 
of  our  day,  charged  with  receiving  bribes,  would  be  coldly  listened  to  if, 
admitting  that  "  the  bribe  had  been  received,"  he  should  urge  that  "  his 
servant  had  committed  him  without  his  consciousness ;"  but  does  it  fol- 
low that  such  a  plea  was  equally  irrelevant  in  an  age  when  *'  back-stairs" 
influence,  and  access  to  die  ear  of  great  men  by  means  of  bribed  fol- 
lowers and  influential  domestics,  was  an  "  evil  under  the  sun,"  great, 
glaring,  and  universal  ? 

In  our  day,  the  world  would  start  in  horror  and  incredulity  at  even  the 
whisper  of  a  charge  of  peculation  or  corruption  against  a  wearer  of  the 
ermine,  or  occupier  of  the  woolsack ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  in 
Bacon's  time,  or  "in  the  old  time  before  him,"  such  charges  were  so  novel 
or  unusual.  I  have  lighted  on  a  curious  "  case  in  points  of  some  affes  pre- 
vious, in  which,  with  many  features  of  resemblance,  the  accused  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  fortified  himself  aeainst  the  charge  with  more  sam- 
city  than  the  great  but  luckless  Lord  of  Yerulam.  I  extract  from  what 
are  called  "  The  Cotton  Records,"  edited  by  "  Prynne :" 
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^  In  the  aevanth  year  of  Ridiard  II.  (a.d.  1884)  appeared  one  *  John 
CavendisA,  fishmonger  of  London/  and  laid  his  plaint  before  the  lords 
in  parliament,  that  having  a  weighty  canse  depending  on  the  King's 
Chancery,  one  John  Otier,  a  clenLe  of  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole's  (Uie 
chancdlor),  had  undertaken  '  thai  he  should  be  well  treated  $o  he  tcould 
give  him  ten  pounds^  his  travaiL'  And  that  he,  the  said  CaTendish, 
did  give  the  said  Otier  in  part  payment  some  '  herring  and  fresh  siur* 
geon  F  but  not  finding  judgment  to  pass  in  his  favour,  or  with  the  speed 
he  expected,  he  made  his  plaint  to  the  lords,  in  the  premises. 

*'  Sir  Mdiael  de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor,  first  clearing  himself,  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  of  delay  or  favour  in  the  case,  pleaded  for  answer  that, 
'  when  aocomptbg  with  his  senrants  and  officers  he  had  *^  bolted  otU" 
(sifited,  or  investigated)  "  the  said  herring  and  sturgeon  to  have  come  by 
a  cheaif^  whereon  "greatlg  moved/*  he  sent  for  Cavendish,  and  <<  ripping 
the  matter^**  caused  the  suitor  to  be  paid  for  his  fish,  and  the  obligation 
cancelled.' 

"  Otier,  the  clerk,  being  examined,  did  bv  his  confession  dear  the 
chancellOT  of  being  privie  to  the  oomqption  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

*^  Cavendish,  the  complainant,  did  also  own  that  the  chanoeUor  had  in 
time  past  caused  him  to  be  paid  for  his  fish. 

'*  Whereupon  the  chancellor,  being  cleared  in  his  &me  by  the  voice  of 
parliament,  did  praie  remeid  against  Cavendish  for  the  slander,  and  he 
being  put  upon  his  ImuI,  the  matter  was  remitted  to  the  course  of  law. 

^^  And  the  jodges,  hearing  the  whole  matter,  did  condemn  Cavendish  in 
one  thousand  marhs,  for  his  slanderous  complaint  against  the  chancellor, 
with  imprisonment  until  paid.'' 

Here  was  a  case  of  charge  met  and  answered  with  that  common- 
sense  cantion  and  sagacity  in  which  the  capacious  mind  of  Bacon  was 
too  probably  defective.*  When  the  Chancellor  should  have  been  calling 
his  servants  to  account  for  their  every-day  dealings  with  his  place  and 
reputation — The  Philosopher,  probably,  was  busy  in  taking  to  task,  the 
cheating,  d  priori  systems  of  ^'  science  falsely  so  called,**  and  detecting 
the  fiilkcies,  then  passing  current  in  ^'  The  Schools "  as  principles  of 
sound  reason — when  he  Mould  have  been  ^'bolting"  the  peculations  of 
his  officers,  he  was  in  all  likelihood  sifting  the  '^  arcana  natura" — and 
was  ^'  ripping  up**  the  "  vulgar  errors  "  of  the  pseudo-learned,  when  he 
should  have  been  tracing  to  their  actors  the  venal  practices  which  were 
preparing  his  downfal — great  genius  is  too  apt  to  soar  above  the  prac- 
tice— a  small  dash  of  that  common-sense  caution,  which  had  guided 
Us  predecessor  in  tne  case  related,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  saved 
the  *' foremost  man  of  his  age"  from  the  coarse  aspersions  of  envious 
contemporaries,  the  humiliating  pity  of  posterity,  or  the  moral-pointing 
sarcasm  of  that  satirist  who  has  ^^  damn'd  him  to  enduring  fame." 

A  similar  charge  against  a  successor  of  Bacon's  is  thus  told  in  the 

*  Never  WAS  [a  clearer  application  of  the  rebuke,  ^  Phyiidan,  heal  thvself;'* 
than  in  a  sentence  of  Bacon%  emav  on  **  Great  Place:"  **  llie  vices  of  authority 
are  chiefly  four:  delays,  corruption,  roughness,  and  fkdli^."  We  can  only 
acquit  the  Chancellor  of  the  $ec<md  of  these  ikults,  by  bringing  him  in  guilty  of 
UmkuL 
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<*w^Memblable*'^  jounal  of  Sir  ThcnuaB  Moie's  davghtor  ^'Megr  as 
luviBg  been  diipoged  of  by  ham  with  the  same  qvami  bnmoiir  m  ivkidi 
he  jetted  with  the  headwnfto  oq  the  scsffbld : 

*^  A  ndicaloQt  chaige  hath  beene  got  up  agtinst  detf  Maker,  no  leu 
tfian  of  bribery  and  eomiption.  One  PameU  oompiaineth  of  a  decree 
given  agaynst  him  in  farour  of  one  Vcmgk€M,  whoee  wils  he  deposeih 

fure  Father  a  gih  flaggoa.  To  the  noe  email  sarpciM  of  the  Cooncfl, 
ati^er  admitted  that  she  had  done  so.  ^  Bat>  my  LoNb/  proeeeded  he^ 
when  they  had  ntteved  a  few  eenteaceB  of  lepvehenskm  somei^t  too 
exoltantlie,  *  mil  ye  list  to  the  comdnsion  of  the  tale  ?  I  bade  my  butler 
fill  the  cop  with  wine,  and  having  drank  her  health,  I  made  her  pled^ 
me^  and  ^n  restored  her  gifij  and  would  not  take  it  agmin«' 

'^  As  innocent  a  matter  tonehing  the  offering  him  of  a  pair  of  glovee, 
containing  Fortie  Pounds,  and  his  taking  the  met  and  returning  tbe  het, 
mying  tlwt  '  he  prefened  his  gloves  without  linmg,'  hadi  been  made 
publick  with  die  like  triumph  to  his  good  fame." 

*<  But  akck,"  adds  poor  Margaret  More,  with  a  presage  of  her  failier's 
eoaung  fate,  ^' these  leathefs  show  which  way  shs  the  wind.^  Tliey  do 
show,  moreover,  that  the  use  and  wont  of  the  time  was  to  offer  such 
things  widiout  any  sense  of  imprc^nriety;  the  rarity  was  to  find  a  man 
like  More,  with  the  stem,  sterimg  virtue,  and  quick  wit  to  put  tihem  by. 
In  similar  illustration  of  the  customs  of  the  age,  we  find  Morel's  son-in- 
law,  Danoey,  whom  he  had  made  a  fimctaimary  of  his  court,  comj^aining 
that— 

''While  the  fingers  of  my  Lard  CardmaiPi*  ( Wolsey,  his  p«deeessor) 
''veriest  door-kec^rs  toere  ^  with  gM!  I,  sines  I  manied  your 
daughter,  have  got  noe  pickings." 

To  which  grievance,  adds  Margaret,  "  FaAer,  kug^iing,  makes  aun- 


'< 'Your  case  is  hard,  son  l>aiNMy,  bat  loan  only  say  for  your  oomfoit, 
dmt  soe  far  as  justice  and  honesty  are  oonoemed,  if  mine  own  firther, 
whom  I  revereaee  dearlie,  stood  before  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Devil,  whom  I  bate  extreamlie,  on  the  oilier,  yet  the  caose  of  the  latter 
being  just,  I  should  "  jpve  the  Devil  his  due." ' " 

WiUi  these  suggestive  doubts  as  to  tiie  actual  penmnal  venalfty  of 
Load  BaeoD,  who  ought,  if  ever  man  ought,  to  have  die  benefit  of  ^  a 
doubt,"  and  of  ''gsiieral  character,"  in  answering  an  improbahie  chaive 
— let  us  now  proeeed  to  investigate  a  case  in  bos  own  house,  vrhk^ 
si^posing  him  guilty,  throws  his  mwinaess  into  the  shade  by  its  over- 
passing rascality. 

Francis  and  AiHiiony  Bacon  were  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  Nidiolas 
Baoon,  by  Anne  Coke,  his  second  wife,  sister  of  the  great  Lord  Coke. 
Both  brothers  sat  in  parHaiDent  together,  Francis  for  Middlesex,  and 
Anthony  finr  Wallingford.  When  Francis,  called  to  higher  office,  vacated 
his  seat  far  Middleseg,  Antiiony  sneeeeded  him;  by  tins  he  would  i^pear 
to  have  been  a  person  of  consideration  in  his  day,  and  his  brother  eariy 
characterised  fami  as  a  "man  of  Imown  i^nfity  in  matters  of  state,  espe- 

*  The  veil-invented  and  pleasing  jomnal  «f  «'The  Household  life  «f  Sr  T. 
More,**  by  Margaret  More,  embodiea  all  its  facte,  fix>m  the  true  biography  «f  bar 
fether,  written  by  her  husband  '*  WiU  Eoper." 
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daBy  «&in  SomguJ'  Bk  meatol  pow«r  overeasie  bodilj  iofimilyy  lo 
that  fram  tha  bed  on  which  he  kj  continanlly,  he  was  9km  to  iitflneoee 
the  oomicila  of  the  etirring  ipirits  of  the  ff%  and  ae  the  event  will  pnyfe, 
to  <<£aather  hie  nert"  ^nite  ae  warmly  ae  if  he  could  have  flown  Utfier 
and  thither  with  the  nimhleneie  of  more  aetive  men. 

At  an  early  etM;e  of  hie  career  his  brother  Franeii — who,  with  a  very 
Ugh  eetJmate  of  his  AMntal  qnalitiee,  eeeme  to  haiFc  lored  die  dieaUed 
Anthony  with  a  lore  the  depth  of  whieh  he  expceeMs  ia  saying  *<  i 


sometunes  wish  yoor  in&noitiee  translated  upon  myeelf " — (viae  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  first  edition  of  <'  Essays")— had  comnwnded  hiai  to  tiM 
paAronage  of  Lord  Essex*  as  one  <^  whoee  impotent  bet  did  not  hinder 
hie  nimhle  head,"  end  whom  he  would  find  an  astute  and  sseful  eoon- 
cillor.  Essex,  upon  this  assurance,  receiyed  him  into  his  fiunily,  ae- 
oommodated  him  in  a  partition  of  las  own  faouee,  and  ^'otherwise  gare 
him  very  noble  entertamment  among  hie  intimates  and  cownciMow.** 

Towards  the  doee  o£  Elisabeth's  reign,  when,  in  the  lanffuaga  of 
eopbuistic  QbUbt/^  "that  bright  ooeidentel  star  drew  towards  tts  eet  in 
dimness  and  sonow,"  two  great  fiu!tiooe  of  her  ooort,  namely,  thoee  ef 
^'JEtMex''  and  **tke  Cef^ki"  were  eagerly  but  cantionsljr  tomiag  dm 
eyes  to  the  point  of  the  political  honiMMi  whenoe  the  lunnary  of  a  new 
ix^  and  woad  was  about  to  aoseu  The  ri?al  oonrliers  were  mth  tryiw 
to  establish  his  credit  with  the  presnmptiye,  though  yet  undeclared  hes 
to  the  Ei^lish  «:own— eadb^  though  preenng,  with  the  eommon  tendency 
rfmenkifSlito 

ksil  the  ruimg  sun, 
NegicettBg  tfast  whose  oonsse  wu  run. 


endeaTOuied  to  carry  on  his  communications  with  the  Scottish  court  in 
the  utmost  secrecy}  well  knowing  that  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  queen 
woidd  re|;ard  such  an  act  as  Araoson  /  and  even  in  the  ket  pangs  resent 
it  acoordmf^y ;  so  that  each  trod  his  dark  path  with  all  the  etealthy  cir* 
enmspectiQn  of  men  hoUing  life  and  honour  risked  on  their  Tentnre. 

AntfKmy  Bacon, '^Mswin^  as  he  was  in  the  confidence  and  counoib  rf 
patron,  or  course  bcJd  the  due  to  this  vital  seeeei  in  his  hand,  and,  dcnng 
so,  began  at  intervals  to  show  a  purpose  ef  turning  it  to  baee  accennt 
He  dropped  from  time  to  time  hints  of  overturee  made  to  him  by  <<iha 
Gecd-ianM^  his  relatives;  he  let  £sU  words  to  several  that  it  woukl  be 
<<  letter  worth  U$  vfkiW  to  amefui  /us  fortmmi  **  by  joimimjf  its  natural 
aUU$;*  and  at  length  wrought  matters  np  to  the  point  that  Lord  Heaty 


Howtfdy  afterwards  Loed  Northampton  (as  mweloome  as  Ae  meseenser 

"    "  ~      :oneftsr 


who  once  '^  drew  curtain"  m  ha]f4NNmed  Ttooy),  waked  \ 
morning  to  teU  him  that,  <^  unU§$  Jmihoi^  BMon  were  preoemtfy  ea^ 
fied  mtb  some  good  round  mwrne^  aUo  woulde  be  vemtedf'  In  dM 
slang  buteoitaUepbcaeeof  dkenickpocket»  the  aceompliee  waa  going  to 
'^spUt"  on  bis  <<pals»''  and  the  whole  '<  V  wae  like  to  he  «"  blown  nped^ 
to  their  discovery  and  ruin* 

Essex  wee  no  netter  provided  with  a  '<fonadsttaime''thanpditiealin« 
trigners  usually  are,  Hehednomcney,bntinhiseatremsty  he  bcdiOMght 
himdiatjMRobaUyhie  ^^  good  Anthony^  might  accept  a  ^'material  goaran- 
I  eogpedient  to  leonre  hie  eecieey,  he  made 


tee;"  andasaneogpedient  to  leonrehie  eocieey,  he  made  oysriroon  fcim, 
on  the  instant,  <<  Eksez  House !"  the  very  house  in  which  they  ^  had  lived 
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and  loyed  together  !*'  so  that  their  relative  positions  became  strangely  re- 
▼ersed — Bacon  had  heretofore  been  the  '^honour'd  guest"  of  Essex,  and  now 
Essex  had  become  Bacon's  lodger !  A  curious  state  of  things !  The  feeh 
ings  of  politicians  in  those  days  must  have  been  ^'  tough  and  servioeable** 
when  two  men  placed  in  such  position  could  lie  down  under  the  same 
roof  in  peace  ana  confidence,  the  one  buying  firom  his  accomplice  a  preca- 
rious sflfety  with  pecuniaiyruin,  the  other  swallowing  without  scrapie  the 
plunder  of  his  trusting  ana  deceived  patron.  Essex  House  was,  however, 
a  d^acious  edifice,  eaual  to  *^  whole  streets  of  our  d^nerate  da^-s,**  so 
that  the  inmates  could  continue  to  inhabit  it  without  collision;  and  seeing 
that  the  new  master  <<  kept  his  chamber,"  there  was  littie  fear  of  the 
*^  great  awkwardness*'  of  an  encounter  in  the  corridors  or  on  the  grand 
staircase! 

This  ^*  awkward"  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
When  Essex  had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  redeemed  his  imprudent 
pledge.  Lady  Walsingham  (his  mother-in-law)  paid  Bacon  two  thousand 
five  nundred  pounds  in  lieu  of  the  pawned  palace,  and  so  this  transaction 
ended.  But  Elizabeth  still  lingered,  and  Bacon  still  held  the  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  confiding  patron's  head,  until  he  had  ^'distilled  from  the 
same  secret"  fifteen  hui^red  pounds  more^  **  monetas  soltdasy**  together 
with  one  thousand  pounds  of  annual  pension  I  "  Can  you  be  honest?" 
asks  the  auerist  on  the  stage.  "  Sum  !  what  wiUyou  give  me  f*  is  the 
business-like  reply.  No  nimble-footed  scoundrel  of  the  drama  ever 
brought  his  fidelity  /  to  a  better  market  than  crippled  Anthony  Bacon. 
Wotton,  in  his  ^^BeUquue^  relating  the  incident,  counts  up  the  gains, 
and  closes  with  this  pithy  remark :  **  This  great  amount  being  gained  by 
a  private  and  &«d-ru/gentieman,  what  would  he  have  gotten  tf  he  could 
have  gone  about  his  own  business  /" 

Did  Francis  Bacon  ever  know  of,  or  suspect,  this  baseness  of  that 
^<  brother  Anthony,"  of  whom,  in  his  ^^Apologie  for  Lord  Essex,"  he 
boasted  to  the  last  that  he  had  <*  knit  his  service  to  be  at  my  lord's 
disposinee  ?"  For  the  honour  of  genius,  of  humanity,  we  trust  he  did 
not ;  and  yet! — it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Essex,  thus  heavily  mulcted  by 
the  treachery  of  his  trusted  inmate,  did  not  reproach  Francis  Bacon  for 
having  commended  to  his  care  a  frozen  serpent,  to  be  warmed  by  his 

Cerous  <' entertainment"  into  the  power  to  sting  him  to  death.  If 
d  Bacon  did  know  anything  of  his  brother's  conduct  to  his  patron, 
we  must  reluctantiy  give  him  up  to  even  worse  scorn  than  his  enemies 
have  heaped  on  him,  for  in  such  case  there  would  be  in  his  bearing,  in 
the  short  iuddent  left  to  relate,  an  effrontery,  duplicity,  and  shameless- 
ness  renderb^  him  capable  of  anything. 

Time  held  its  course :  Essex  reaped  but  short  immunity  firom  the  dear- 
bought  silence  of  Anthony  Bacon.  EUs  revolt  and  his  ruin  are  written 
in  ue  great  records  of  the  time.  Essex  and  Elizabeth  alike  passed  away; 
the  new  era  which  ^'  gentie  King  Jamie"  brought  with  him  commenced, 
and  among  the  first  to  hail  him  with  a  letter  ^  welcome,  in  the  fblsome 
style  of  the  day,  was  Lord  Bacon.  And  in  the  course  of  the  letter  he  took 
occasion  to  magnify  to  his  majesty  ^^the  infinite  devotion !  and  incessant 
epdeavours  1 1  beyond  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  nature  of  the 
times,  which  i^peared  in  <  At»  ^^  6r0l^  iliiilAoii^  jBac<m'  towards  his 
sujesty's  servicer 
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King  Jamei  had  much  of  that  tmall  sagacity  which  could  often  spell 
out  a  secret,  escaping  the  notice  of  his  abler  oouncillon.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  he  who  first  **  smelled  gonpowdei^'  in  the  mysterionslv  worded  warn* 
ing  receiyed  by  Lord  Montea^e  on  the  ere  of  the  Fifth  of  Norember;  and 
great  was  the  self-laudation  with  which  he  afterwards  received  compliments 
upon  the  wisdom  he  had  shown  in  the  affair— a  wisdom  which  his  pliant 
courtiers  did  not  hesitate  to  call  almost  <<  inspired/'  Could  he  but  hare 
guessed  the  liUle  bit  of  secret  history  *<  connected  with  Anthony  Bacon's 
zeal  for  his  sendee,"  with  what  a  ready  and  shrewd  quip  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged that  deyotion  which,  while  doing  ^<  seryice  to  Cssar,"  at  the 
same  time  contrived  to  enrich  self  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds 
(equal  to  twenty  thousand  now)  in  the  shape  of — hush-money  I 

The  letter  above  referred  to  must  have  been  written  in  the  first  days  of 
King  James's  reign,  and  procured  for  '^  brother  Anthony"  a  pension, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  In  1597,  Lord  Bacon 
had  dedicated  his  first  edition  of  <<  The  Essays"  to  his  <<  loving  and 
beloved  brother  Anthony  Bacon;"  but  in  an  enlarged  edition,  in  1612, 
the  dedication  to  his  loving  brother  (m  law).  Sir  John  Constable,  speaks 
of  **  his  dear  brother  Anthony"  as  '<  now  with  God !"  Indeed,  we  learn 
from  Basil  Montague's  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  that  Anthony 
Bacon  died  about  1603 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  memoir  of  tlie 
Chancellor  with  which  Montague  closes  his  elaborate  edition  of  his 
works,  there  is  hut  very  slight  mention  of  the  brother  he  loved  so  much. 
Was  it  that  Montague  saw,  that  the  less  said  the  better  for  Anthony's 
reputation  ? 

N.B. — Among  the  intricacies  of  this  strange  case  are  two  letters, 
^ven  in  **  Bacon's  Works"  (yol.  zii.  pp.  9-14,  Montague's  edition),  en- 
titled thus :  '*  Two  Letters  firamed,  one  as  from  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex ;  the  other,  its  the  Earfs  Answer."  These  letters,  if  genuine, 
would  be  a  complete  refutation  to  the  charge  aeainst  Anthony  of  having 
**  gotten  his  wealth"  by  treachery  to  his  firiend,  but  ftrom  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  Essex's  Trial,  it  appears  that  these  letters  were  written  by  Francis 
Bacon  himself  as  mere  make-believes  to  be  shown  to  the  queen^  while 
he  was  interceding  in  Essex's  behalf.  This  piece  of  fine-spun  policy 
fiuled  in  its  effect,  and  was  cast  in  Bacon's  teeth  by  the  wretched  ear), 
when  on  lus  trial  the  former,  as  attomey-genenJ,  was  officially  pleading 
against  him.  Bacon,  roused  by  this  unwarrantable  disclosure,  retorted 
thus : 

"  My  lord,  I  spent  more  hours  to  make  you  a  good  subject  than  on  any 
man  in  the  world  berides ;  but  rince  you  have  stirred  this  point,  I  dare 
warrant  that  this  letter  w^  not  blush  to  see  the  light."  The  letters,  in 
£act,  bong  fiDed  with  sage  counsel  to  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Anthony, 
and  professbns  of  penitence  on  die  earl's  part,  are  in  no  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable than  that  they  were  a  **  sham** !  from  beginning  to  end. 
Bacon,  to  th«  ckse  of  hk  Kfe,  complained  of  having  his  artifice  exposed, 
when,  as  he  asserted,  <<  All  he  did  was  done  like  a  Mend,  while  he 
stucfied  to  pot  Essex  in  grace  with  the  queen." 
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WHAT  WE  SAW  AND  DID  IN  A  TRIP  TO  BAKTCHI-SARAIt 

TCHOUPOUT-KALEH,  SIMPHBROPOL,  AND  IfflB  ALMA. 

Paet  thb  Second. 

Thb  next  day  we  rose  bedmes,  and  breakiiig  o«r  fiiwt  widi  some  of  the 
delightfai  thickened  milk,  brought  to  our  te&t  at  sunrise  by  a  pretty 
little  Tartar  boy,  and  dipping  our  heads  into  the  oool  stream  vkicft 
flowed  close  by,  we  were  soon  at  work  saddHog  horses,  striking  teati^ 
packing  up,  &c.  &c*  At  last  all  was  ready,  and  we  effected  a  starts  and 
in  a  few  nuuutes  we  fi>und  ourselves  among  the  squalid  miseiy  of  the  ex* 
Crimean  capital,  Baktchi-SaraL 

This  town  is  atuated  in  a  hot  valley,  and  covers  a  mnwidcrable  extent 
of  ground. 

The  first  thing  that  greets  you  on  entering  is  an  overpowering  stench, 
which  increases  as  you  enter  the  place,  and  become  more  surrounded  by 
the  miserable  hoveu  of  which  it  is  composed.  One  thing  whieh  strikea 
you  very  forcibly  is  a  large,  sta^^nant  pool  in  the  town,  filled  wzdi  oar* 
cases  of  dogs,  olE&l,  and  abominations  of  evenr  descripdon. 

This,  then,  aooounts  for  the  deadly  fever  which  they  say  prevails  hat* 
Look  at  that  wretched  Tartar,  with  his  dull,  heavy,  unwasoed  hce  peo- 
truding  from  a  window  in  his  wretched  hut  overhanging  the  pest-pit ;  eee 
him  inhaling  every  pestilential  odour  as  it  rises,  and  say,  would  you 
wonder  if  you  were  to  hear  to-mcnrrow  dutt  he  had  &Uea  a  victim  to 
typhus  fever,  when  dirt,  and  stench,  and  poverty  are  doing  Am  utmcBt 
to  hurry  it  on  to  him  ? 

Look  not  at  him  alone ;  look  at  the  crowds  uponecowds  of  gsey^oated 
Russian  soldiers  as  they  toil  wearily  up  and  down  the  filthy  streeti^ 
gaiing  wistfully  at  the  strings  of  onions^  loaves  of  bread,  or  mttusting 
pieces  of  meat,  neariy  akin  to  leather,  which  are  expooed  fer  wue  ;  see 
the  atmosphere  of  diit,  poverty,  and  umeryA^  live  in,  and  say,  will  you 
wonder  when  you  visit  tne  hospitals  to  find  luurd  after  ward  £m  of  fever* 
stricken,  dying  men  ? 

But  were  I  to  write  for  years  I  oould  not  do  joadoe  to  die  ofien- 
siveness  of  Baktchi-SaraL  The  low,  iU-bmlt  houses  overhanging  the 
filthy  streets ;  the  crowds  of  personally  unclean  men  and  women  busily 
trudging  up  and  down;  die  recklessness  with  whieh  offid,  and  benee,  and 
fflth  are  hurled  from  the  bouse*windows  into  the  noddy,  imdrained 
street^  and  are  there  left  to  rot  and  ferter  beneath  die  powerftd  caya  of 
an  eastern  sun,  would  baffle  the  humane  eflbrts  of  ike  most  ensigede  of 
sanitary  eommissioners. 

The  lean  dogs — the  '^scavengen  of  the  East^' — <ke  atainge  noise  of 
many  voices  in  fereign  tongues;  the  mixture  of  fSihwnfis^  from  the 
she4>ikin-capped  Cossack,  with  his  dxMggy  Ipomjf  faia  ^aaint  saddle,  and 
his  long  lance,  down  to  the  wretdied  beggar  who  exposes  his  homUe 
defermity  in  hopes  of  receiving  charity ;  the  knots  of  gay  young  English 
officers,  as  they  ratde  down  die  unpaved  streets  on  their  mithfel  ponies, 
followed  by  their  servants  with  weary  pack  animals,  the  whole  looking 
with  ineffable  contempt  on  Baktchi-Sarai  and  its  inhabitants;  such  sights 
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88  thefe,  -wtdi  maenw  man  ^  too  nomerom  to  mentioa**  (as  Ae  iMtwwptip^ 
eowetpoadenti  say),  were  oar  lofc  en  tbe  ooonion  of  tkii  ocr  tmH  to  the 
qmiBt  old  TMar  town.  The  excewiyoijf  peoiilitF4eokHig  dhopt  eoatahi 
Tarioos  articles  for  sale,  sach  as  slippers,  uniforms,  swords,  eggs,  batter, 
wooden  spoons,  ^sellj-looking  belts,  gaadjr  buttons,  Cossack  bridles 
(with  TaeriatioDs),  Frenchified-looking  artMsles,  Caaeasian  braeeleti,  donbi^ 
fnl  meat,  tolerably  good  imitatk>as  of  sausages,  Tegetablea,  te.,  «Mf  m- 
JSmium, 

We  make  a  few  purchases,  otir  ConstaatiDOple  experienee  ha?tng 
taught  u8  how  to  deal  with  Tturks  and  Tartars,  and  cany  on  our  bargain- 
ing by  means  of  a  sort  of  terio-comie  pantomime,  accompaned  by  seve- 
ral "  Bono  Johnnies;**  **5^e«pence,  Johnnie  ;*•  **  You  be  banged,  Johnnie  ;** 
<<  An  right  ;**  ^BoDo,"  and  the  like,  till  we  ait  kst  sueoeed  in  salisfying 
buyer  and  tefler,  and  we  ride  on  bew^ered  and  unused ;  here  stombling 
gainst  some  inebnated  Rudiie,  there  being  accosted  by  an  unmistakable 
Israelite  with  **  Want  sehange  for  de  monaies  ?**  and  now  receiving  a 
curious  mixture  of  smiles  and  abuse  from  some  of  ihe  fair  inmates  of  the 
upper  stories,  as  they  lean  out  of  window  in  what,  by  eoovtesy,  may  be 
cafled  dishafaflie,  and  at  last  we  find  ourselves  opposite  the  great  at^ae- 
tion  of  Baktchi-Sarai,  via.,  the  old  Palace  of  die  Khans. 

A  palace,  forsooth!  Well,  let  us  Miter.  We  ride  under  a  gaily- 
painted  gateway  and  find  otirselTes  in  a  square  court-yard,  three  sides  of 
which  are  formed  by  ikie  building  of  the  palace,  the  fburtii  by  the  garden- 
walL 

I  am  botmd  to  confess  that  my  risit  to  the  khan's  palace  was  a  cursory 
one,  and  tired  and  bewildered  by  all  I  had  seen,  I  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  architectural  details ;  and  here  again  must  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Danby  Seymour  s  work* 

Each  wall  of  the  palace  presents  the  same  quaint  painted  appearance, 
while  a  sort  of  Greenwich  snow-Hke  look  diarMterises  the  whole. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lattices,  such  as  one  reads  about  in  con- 
nexion with  ^  Bof^  kmng  eyes,**  '^  bewitching  glances,"  **  Eastern  houris," 
and  an  the  attendant  consequences  of  poniar£  and  poison,  madness  and 
mis^,  lore  and  levity,  reality  and  romance.  I  have  a  sort  of  weak- 
ness for  these  said  lattices.  I  like  to  fisuioy  a  beautiful  but  unhappy 
creature  ^ut  up  in  captivity  by  some  relentless  despot ;  I  have  a  sort  of 
morbid  satis&ction  in  picturing  to  myself  the  tearful  ghinces  she  bestows 
on  her  unhappy  lover,  as  he  stands  in  die  court-yard,  and  who,  as  he  kisses 
with  rapture  the  sofl  wlute  hand,  which  he  swears  ere  long  to  free  from 
^*  bondage  vile,"  does  not  observe  the  myrmidons  of  the  aforesaid  rdent- 
lesB  despot,  who,  seizing  him,  hurry  him  off  to  the  radc,  the  bastinado, 
the  bowstring,  and  the  Mke,  while  the  e&rieks  of  the  unhappy  Fa^a,  or 
ZuKeka  (or  whatever  Ae  calls  herself),  rend  the  air. 

I  do  like  imagining  ail  this,  and  conjuring  up  my  fittle  romanee,  in 
spite  of  the  sneers  of  my  matter-of-fact  companions,  who  wiH  insist  that 
the  whole  affair  is  most  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 

Let  us  pass  on,  and  enter  the  palaee  of  the  terrible  Khan  e(  Tartary. 

A  very  eurions  old  painted  stone  gateway  roust  be  passed  throe^ ; 
you  then  find  jourself  in  a  hidl  containing  two  feuntains.  TberC)  i»  a 
story  connected  with  one  of  these  fountains  somednnfl^  about  a  tdian^s 
wife.     She  was  a  Christian,  and  woidd  pot  be  persuaded  to  torn  Mwsnl-' 
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man  (no,  'Mxmoluxmuin  I  mean);  then  somehow  or  another  she  died,  of 
grief  (I  belieTe),  and  her  penecutor,  relenting  when  too  kte,  raised  this 
S>untain  to  her  memory,  and  covered  it  with  hieroglyphics  to  comme- 
morate the  event. 

We  then  went  up-stairs,  and  passed  through  several  ezoessively  aged 
rooms,  now  used  as  wards  for  sick  and  wounded.  The  patients  were  not 
as  nmnerous  as  I  had  expected.  Every  now  and  then  one  comes  upon  a 
grey  figure,  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  curled  up  in  a  comer.  The 
grey  fi^re  moves,  and  discloses  a  deadly  pale,  but  unmistakably  Russian 
face.  Involuntarily  we  tread  lighter,  and  raise  our  swords  to  prevent 
their  clanking;  the  thin,  pale  lips  move  as  they  thank  us,  scarce  audibly, 
for  this  slight  mark  of  attention. 

In  another  room  was  a  man  raving  in  all  the  delirium  of  fever ;  raising 
himself  half  up  on  his  arm,  he  cursed  us  (at  least,  no  one  could  have  been 
so  energetic  who  was  not  cursing)  heartily  ;  while  another  poor,  sickly, 
dymg  man  turned  on  him  his  dull  eyes,  and  looking  sadly  at  him,  seemed 
to  reproach  him  for  his  discourtesy. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  scene,  and  though  of  late  my  eyes  had  become  some- 
what accustomed  to  horrid  sights,  I  felt  that  even  the  battle-field  does 
not  teach  one  all  the  horrors  and  misery  of  war. 

Amongst  other  odd  nooks  and  comers  we  went  into  a  sort  of  darkened 
doset,  and  on  lookmg  through  a  lattice  we  behdd  a  vast  stone  hall, 
suppcMTted  by  pillars.  This  was  the  council  chamber  and  the  justice 
hsil,  and  here  in  this  dark  nook,  peerinc^  unobserved  from  behind  the 
lattice,  did  the  Khan  of  Tartary  witness  the  administration  of  justice. 

Many  a  poor  subject,  or  captive,  has  he,  perchance,  seen  from  this 
very  spot  oondemnea  to  the  merciless  bowstring  ;  many  a  vun  and  elo- 
quent appeal  for  justice,  mercy,  and  li£s  must  have  ascended  unheeded  to 
this  darK,  mysterious  closet. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  saw  much  more  of  interest  in  this  old,  time- 
hallowed  spot.  We  went  into  some  other  rooms,  and  into  the  gardens, 
but  they  were  all  much  the  same,  and  I  felt  that  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  we  once  more  found  ourselves  outside  this  abode  of  sickness  and  of 
death,  with  all  its  romantic  associations  of  the  past  grandeur  of  the  old 
khans. 

We  now  had  seen  neariy  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  this  strange  old 
town,  nor  was  I  sorry  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  flat,  open  waste 
which  bounds  Baktchi-Sarai  on  the  north. 

The  road  from  here  to  Siropheropol  is  inexpressibly  dull  and  dreary ; 
you  travel  over  a  flat,  exposed,  uncultivated,  miserable  waste,  not  a  tree 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  way,  which  perhaps  is  only  rendered  the 
more  visible  by  die  dreary  manner  m  which  two  ditches  running  perfectly 
straight  for  many  miles,  mark  out  the  track  along  which  run  the  tele- 
graphic wires.  How  many  a  hurried  message  must  these  wires  have 
borne  during  the  late  war ;  how  many  an  urgent  appeal  for  food,  and 
men,  and  ammunition ! 

Was  it  ihey  that  bore  the  first  tidings  of  the  desperate  repulse  at  In- 
kerman  ?— did  ihey  first  inform  the  Ciar  of  how  his  southern  strong- 
hold was  taken,  of  all  the  defeated  sorties,  of  the  lost  batde  of  the 
Tchemaya,  and  of  the  many  woes  which  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  his 
devoted  suljeots  for  more  tnan  a  year  ? 
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Fangh!  how  hot  it  is  as  we  slowly  traverse  this  doll  and  dusty  steppe; 
liow  the  hot  son  strikes  down,  and  makes  it  almost  too  warm  for  one  to 
hare  recoorse  to  one's  invariable  comforter — 'baccy.  We  meet  hot  few 
people  on  oar  road ;  here  a  creakine  araba,  with  its  wearied  team  of  oxen 
slowly  crawling  along;  there  a  doubtfol-looking  carriage,  something 
between  a  drosky  and  a  barouche,  with  a  ragged  supply  of  tiny,  rough 
ponies  to  draw  it ;  now  a  few  hot  foot  passengers,  nearly  hunting  beneaih 
the  melting  sun,  a  supply  of  providons  going  towards  Baktchi-Sarai,  and 
vcUh  ioui! 

It  was  near  noon  when  we  crossed  the  Alma  (here  only  a  small  stream) 
by  a  good  stone  bridge.  There  is  a  good  hotel  here,  in  connexion  with 
which  I  had  heard  a  sort  of  pleasant  legend  of  mutton-chops  and  green 
peas  I  Unheard-of  luxuries  I  We  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  halted 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  fiftrther  on,  at  a  small  cabaret  kept  by  a  German 
with  a  Kusnan  wife,  or  vice  versd.  Here  we  regaled  ourselves  with 
some  excellent  Crimean  wine  and  bread.  This  wine  is,  in  my  opinion, 
peculiarly  pleasant  tipple,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  was  popular  among 
us  English  epicures.  There  are  two  sorts  :  one  red,  one  wmte ;  and  there 
is  an  agreeable  flavour  about  it,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  ^vin 
d'Olympe,"  which  is  peculiarly  nice. 

After  a  chat  with  mine  host  in  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Turkish,  Tartar, 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  English,  and  after  he  had  informed  us 
that  he  had  had  a  house  in  Sevastopol,  which  the  shot  and  shell  gave  him 
repeated  warnings  to  quit,  and  after  getting  a  little  cool  and  rested,  we 
once  more  mount  our  nags  and  plod  on  our  way. 

Still  the  same  treeless,  shrubless,  stony,  dusty  waste ;  still  tiie  same 
stnught  ditches,  with  here  and  there  a  pde  of  mroken  stones,  as  if  once 
upon  a  time  a  macadamised  road  had  been  in  contemplation  ;  still  the 
creaking  arabas  and  the  hot  foot  passengers,  while  we  cast  impatient 
glances  at  the  milestones  (verst-stones,  I  suppose)  to  see  if  our  destina- 
tion was  very  much  farther  off.  At  last  an  enormous  Russian  camp,  with 
its  unmistakably  Russian  odour,  and  its  numerous  grey-coated  inmates, 
was  reached,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  this  is  Simpheropol,  situated  in 
a  slight  valley,  about  30  versts,  or  22^  English  miles  from  fiaktchi-Sarai. 

Is  this  Simpheropol?  is  it  this  we  nave  travelled  so  far  to  see  ?  think 
we,  as  a  confused  mass  of  houses,  tall  minarets,  and  Greek  churches 
breaks  upon  us.  We  enter  a  very  wide  street,  with  large,  tolerably  clean 
houses  on  either  side,  painted  white,  light  blue,  yellow,  and,  in  some 
cases,  green. 

The  streets  themselves  are  dirty  and  but  badly  drained,  or  rather  not 
drained  at  alf,  as  the  water  seems  to  remain  permanently  in  certain 
treacherous  holes  and  puddles,  between  which  and  the  miserable  paving 
locomotion  on  horseback  becomes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  best 
of  the  houses  were  nearly  all  used  as  hospitals,  the  owners  having  been, 
in  many  cases,  scared  away  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Allies.  The 
city  itself,  which  in  old  days  bore  the  name  of  Ak-Metchet,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Salgir,  and  it  may  almost  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
one  containing  the  Jews,  Tartars,  "  tag-rag  and  bob-tail"  of  the  plaoe^ 
the  other  the  public  buildings,  shops,  churches,  and  the  houses  of  the 
Russian  elite. 
We  soon  came  to  a  large  and  (of  course)  dirty  maiket-plaeei  where 
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lead  wfts  the  clamour  o£  the  Tendon  of  hay,  ^ggSy  wai.  other  eoaMo- 
ditieft.  £vei7  one  appeased  to  speak  at  oace,  and  nobody  listened  to  uty 
oneeke. 

The  large  space  devoted  to  marketing  was  coaapletely  blocked  up  hy 
atabas  in  all  stages  of  decay,  and  loaded  with  provender  for  man  and 
beast,  while  the  oxen,  made  hst  to  the  wheels  thereof  prs  ttm^  were 
thankfully  eating  the  handfiil  of  hi^  their  employers  had  thrown  d^vA 
to  thenu  We  rode  on,  casting  curioms  eyes  at  the  good  houses,  whidfc 
look  magnificent  after  our  long  sojourn  in  tents ;  and  our  curiosity  waa 
lelmnied  twofi(M  by  the  steady  stare  with  whieh  the  people  of  Simphe- 
mpol  greeted  us,  nearly  all  turning  round  to  have  a  "  good  look"  at  us, 
the  representatives  of  the  arrogant  foreigners  who  had  dared  to  plant 
their  staadaids  on  the  soil  of  '*  holy  Rnssia,"  and  who,  after  a  year  of 
fiette  strife,  had  sueeeeded  in  wresting  Sevastopol  the  ^'  impwgnaUe^ 
firom  their  stubborn  hands. 

We  rode  through  the  town  a  short  way,  and  crossed  the  Satoir  by  a 
stone  bridge ;  thenpicldng  out  the  most  grassy  spot  we  could  find  an  the 
liver's  banks,  we  pvoceeded  to  make  our  eamp. 

After  brushing  ourselves  up  a  tittle,  we  sallied  fbrdi,  and  went  to  a 
German  restaurant,  where,  entering  the  salle-^-manger,  we  ofdtred 
dinner. 

Owing  to  a  strange  forgetiulness  of  4^  German  lansoage,  we  had 
some  d&eully  in  explaining  exacdy  what  we  wanted  ;  however,  by  a 
desperate  effort  we  sueeeeded  in  procuring  some  8tu£F  yclept  *^  soap,"  but 
which,  judging  from  the  taste  and  *' bouquet/'  must  have  been  compeaed 
ohieAy  ol  vinegar,  oil,  and  water,  with  a  jrfentifui  supply  of  a  certain 
gieen  herb,  whieh  {enirt  natir,  kind  render)  I  believe  was  gnas.  Thsa 
was  leUowed  by  some  cutlets — mutton,  I  think,  they  called  4hem— but 
whether  Uiey  were  bee^  veal,  mutton,  or  the  tender  part  ef  some  herss 
lately  deceased,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say.  However;  our  long  ride  had 
given  us  an  af^petite ;  so  we  voted  ''  all  fish  that  came  to  our  net,"  and 
we  e'en  pocketed  our  epicurean  idea%  and  did  more  than  justioe  to  our 
doubtful  diops  and  a  by  no  means  despicaUe  botde  of  Crimeaa  wine 
wUek  was  pUoed  before  us.  This,  with  cigarettes  ad  kbiium,  constituted 
our  repart ;  and  having  sat  as  long  as  we  coasideFed  neeessary  for  diges- 
tiMK  we  sallied  forth  to  the  |;ardeas. 

These  gardens  ^um,  as  it  were,  the  esplanade  of  Simpfaeropol,  the 
Madeivous  of  the  Site,  and  when  we  enterea  a  military  band  was  playing 
merry  tones,  while  crowds  of  well-dressed  ladies  and  a  hirge  nambet  of 
efieert  were  strolling  up  and  down. 

Haw  delighted  it  was  once  more  to  see  a  pretty  fiwe,  a  graceful  figwe^ 
er  thetumef  an  "<  iUeginf  ankle ! 

The  finr  Fassiaiii  stared  at  us  with  an  eamestnem  worthy  of  a  1 
caasev  and  rather  irksome  lor  aMn  of  retiring  and  bashful  dispeei 
]mA  one  soon  got  aocustomed  to  it,  and  ere  ]omg  I  &lt  as  muuk  at  heme 
as  flmagh  I  were  strolling  in  Rotten-row,  or  swaggering  about  Hyde 
P«Ek.  The  band  phnred  away  till  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  not  until  Jaric 
that  the  enogies  of  the  crowd  appeared  to  flag,  anst  ihe  gasdeas  berasne 
empty.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  we  retired  to  o«  bhnkets  the*  night 
thoroughly  tired.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  '^  rested  fiiam  em 
laboun.'' aad  nmaMed  at  SianimrQinl. 
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J  hrqfMjrmslMr  #en*  iaor  lUs  iMninriviM;! 

wm  Mlbei  ^«ir%  towtl  m  hmd,  to  dit  buks  of  dM  Sdpr, 
«M^  «i^oyed  •  cfel%htfbl  bather 
:  As  liver  WM  cKwdedwkbBi»naa8oUaitp«r&nmDg»d»b«b^ 
and  I  «m  binndl  to  any  ^at  diivii^  dM  time  we  wne  M  Stnipiicropoly 
]fli|^k>4MSQf  AwniOB  k»p4  iod^ig  dowm  to  dtt  n¥«  icr  tbe  pwpots 

Ow  biuulilioty  lAMk  we  aie  vader  dw  skade  of  some  aaigiibeuiiai 
Ibb«%  waa  pgiacipi%  eompoMt  of  soaM  Ruanaa  bread,  broaght  to  at  bj 
a  aart  dP  aBtfMMtitBtod  CMtmimtire.  This  was  not  tbe  odboas  Uack 
[  and  bj  all  tke  iowerdasias,  bai  a  niee,  whito  mtty  arare  fike  aake 
bread. 

\  waa  saaMtbiBg  io  tba  bmbt  soaar  laotniag,  io  ike  ia«iy  peals 
mmpiiti  fron  nooibeTaof  nDe-toned  beUs,  in  the  ckeCTlal  warbiiag 
af  the  bbd%  in  the  biuBU|^  el  a  mflfioa  jnetcti^  wfakk  loraUyearried  my 
aiiiay  Hm^  baek  to  hj  aaiifre  land,  aad  I  bad  oat  waeh  dilBe^  m 
eooifieliD|^  die  luswlal  pictare  hj  a  viifa^  daircb,  dw  geod  cisaatij 
paetof,  aad  a  iwa  olbsi  Aar  boaae  associaticns. 

We  pcasea*^  wallEed  into  dw  town,  and  aiade  for  die  aokmaade,  in 
wbitb  a  gieaUii  part  of  tbe  sbops  are  sitaated.  Here  jea  nn^  purchase 
baaeelelB,  bclts^  and  pipee  fnm  dn  Caoeasas,  oraanwnti  from  Meecow, 
xidbfim  hmm  tbe  fer  aerd^  Fuisian  ittks,  *^supef^  West  of  Ekiglaad 
cMb,  Ccseask  caps,  eadoasly  worked  siippers,  Cirsaisiaa  bii^eii% 
jeweled  pistols,  swards  of  aU  sbapes  aad  sues,  articles  of  wtrtit, — m  fitei^ 
abaosl  wei-jikiag  that  eae  woald  seek  for  m  a  awKb  iwere  ctvilised 
country. 

itianeedkeaato  add  that,  aa  En^lmHB,  we  paid  about  doable  the 

i  ler  iiHjiitbiia^;  aad,  aoSke  tke  Turks,  it  was  with  extrcaie 

thafc^  iJiof^Baa  coaki  be  goi  to  abato  one  jot  or  tittle  of  tkeir 

pnees»    fiowercr,  we  spent  the  moraiDg  pkesanCfy  enoagk 

el  die  ikb  waias  with  wbkih  tbe  sbops  wsi«  sap- 


\  to  dasoslonwadfi  is  a  fiae  chuiak,  with  the  painted  doaie  aad 
chaacteristie  of  Greek  e^fioes.  It  is,  I  believay  die 
el  Ssaspheiopoly  bat  hm  seaie  reason  or  aaotfaer  we  did  aet  ia- 
i  the  iotoiior— a  pieee  of  aegleet  which  I  bow  asaeh  lagset 
We  paeaeadj  stroMed  into  oar  fr^ad  tbe  Gensan  restanvaaC^  where 
wt  Made  oar  kaieh.  Tbe  distar-roeai  waa  iM  of  Russian  ofioen,  who, 
ike  dM  Fieacb,  hai^  ao  legukr  meases,  deck  to  aad  fit  alt  dM  hotels, 
reatoHaahs^  asid  nataig  bnainii  ia  tbe  Deigbbearbood. 

Basing  ear  meal  we  gat  into  coQveriatioa  widn  diree  ol  diese  naoie- 
vooa  grej-aeatod  geatry;  eae  waa  a  doetor»  aaodier  an  eafi;ineei^  aad  die 
daad,  wbawas  ia  aw^  aad  waa  t»veHiDg  ''pesto"  to  o£»ssa,  beloaged, 
I  befiaea^  to  seaee  Mae  iq|inwnt>  Oar  eeafarsation  for  some  tioM  was 
naiiml  to  kaipsd  coaenea  phwe  and  **  sbojpy'^  sadlasthe  aHeriar  eoo- 
noBsyv  ns  daasB^  Jce^  of  oar  njputdffe  anaees,  bat  yadaatty,  aader  the 
■aineiue  elgaad-fellaasbip^  caries^,  aad  Csimean  wine,  we  ooaversed  on 
gnaar  aabjacts^  aad  oa  oae  ia  partienbvy  wbiob  waa  qppetaieot  in  aH  esr 
aHada,  tia.,  tba  eaptuie  of  SeeastopeL 

CaAftaaataly,  wa  difend  ea  die  sal^eei  of  Uowkg  ap  dw  ^bck%  and 
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oor  good  friend  the  doctor  let  us  know^waiiiwer  to  oor  ^»^^^^j^\ 
and  apologetic  «Ce  n'eet  que  la  jroerre^"  that  in  lib  ^^^I^^L^^^^" 
ce  n*eet  pas  la  guerre  que  de  d^truire  de  beaux  oinrni^©8  ^^^"!S?tliinkii^> 

However,  luckUy  tne  engineer  and  the  ** party*'  ^  u!Sm* v^rdS^^ 
with  good  reason,  that  Englishmen  and  Russians  had  beeiiqn»"^|2Sg 
long  enough,  adroitly  chan^ad  the  subject,  and  we  ret^T&Sa  once  more 
to  our  less  dangerous  conversation  on  sword-knotst,  medals,  and  deeors- 
tions,  interrupted,  however,  at  times,  by  some  very  grumpy  ivmarLs  from 
our  friend  the  doctor,  who  evidently  was  hankenng^  after  the  dodcs,  snd 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  d^uss  the  whole  war,  fix>m  thedsyof 
Menschikoff's  first  mission,  down  to  the  ngnature  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  dOth  of  March,  1856.     The  youn^  o&eet  ia  plain  dotnes  loodly 
offered  to  accompany  us  to  some  of  the  diops,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
articles  at  a  lower  price  than  that  demanded  ;  tins  o£Rsr  we  gratefully 
accepted,  and  witii  many  a  bow  and  a  scrape  on  our  parts,  and  a  fierce 
twirl  of  die  moustache,  accompanied  by  a  grim  smile  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  gendeman,  we  parted,  and  once  more  re-entered  the  colonnade. 
I  cannot  say  that  our  friend  (who,  by-the-by,  insisted  on  ^wing  us^  in 
a  most  good-natured  way,  a  wound  on  his  arm  received  during  the  siege) 
—I  cannot  say  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  things  much  cheaper  for 
us»  as,  after  a  long  and  most  unintelligible  conversation  with  the  shop- 
keeper, we  generaUy  ended  in  paying  exacUy  what  we  had  been  asked  m 
the  first  instance ;  and  I  could  not  help  beine  much  amused  at  the  clever 
way  in  which  he  took  our  English  gold,  and  paid  the  shopkeepers  with 
those  mysterious  Russian  notes,  which  are  everywhere  liable^  to  aa  almost 
unlimited  depreciation.     He  afterwards  volunteered  to  sho^  us  the  in- 
terior of  a  Russian  post-house:  this  offer  we  a^pted. 

Threading  our  way  through  innumerablewty,  wretched  streets, 
crowded  with  droskies,  telegas,  Jew^  priests,  soldilS^  and  long-beaided 
Russians,  passing  wonderful  shops  with  curious  hier^||phic8^  and  geiu»- 
rally  wretchedly  piunted  signboards,  suggestive  of  the  g^pds  add  within 
— as,  in  the  case  of  a  milliner,  you  see  a  gaudy-looking  lad^*  Ufe-siae,  and 
attired  in  a  fulness  of  skirts  worthy  of  the  Parisians,  and  ii\fU  ^  ^'^^ 
extravagance  of  lake  and  cobalt,  foathers  and  flounces ;  and  »  *  doctor's, 
a  human  arm  spouting  out  blood,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cn)l^  Pahu» 
fountains ;  while  at  a  dentist's  hangs  out  the  face  of  a  man  u^^'^'^^S 
the  pleasmg  operation  of  tooth-drawing,  with  a  cahnness  andNpl»^^»<^ 
phical  serenity  of  countenance  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed—I  say,  aft'P^" 
m^  through  these  stranee  streets,  and  being  perfectly  bewildered  ^*® 
noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  dir^  we  found  ourselves  opposite  a  stril^'y 
dingy-looking  buildmg,  with  pictures  of  wonderful  vehicles,  animated  JP^ 
boys,  and  quaint  horses  at  ftill  gallop.  <'  Nous  vaila.''  Our  Russia 
friend,  seeing  us  rather  hang  back  from  entering,  muttered  a  sort  o! 
apology  for  Russian  post-houses  in  general,  and  this  one  in  particular ;  so, 
puttii^  our  pride  in  our  pockets,  and  our  handkerchiefs  to  our  noses,  and 
passing  through  a  sort  of  hall,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  dirtiest 
and  most  unpleasant  rooms  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  enter. 

When  our  eyes  became  in  some  way  accustomed  to  the  gloom  which 
pervaded  the  apartment,  we  found  that  it  contained  two  enormous  black 


leather  so&s,  capable  of  affording  accommodation  (?)  to  any  given 
ber  of  wearied  travellers;  one  table  of  the  roughest  description,  on ' 
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wat  phetd  the  taUow-^xyrered  ctDdlet&k,  which  had  been  in  me  the 
nig^i  befofe^  and  a  laige  proportion  of  ends  of  cigarettes.  In  one  oomer 
of  the  room  was  an  enormons  heap  of  luggage,  consbting  of  two  of  ikt 
most  gigantic  carpet-bags  I  ever  beheldy  and  this  was  all  I 

The  only  occopants  were,  first,  a  boy— one  of  the  ^<  great  nnwadied''— - 
who  reeBned  &st  asleep  on  the  monster  carpet-bags ;  secondly,  two  men 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  whom  I  subsequently  discovered  to  be  Russian 
officers  ;  they  were  also  reposing  in  the  <*arms  of  Morpheus,"  *^  douUed- 
up"  on  one  of  the  sofiu.  Our  friend  informed  us  that  this  vras  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  post-houses  throughout  Russia;  this  bein^  the  case,  I 
mentally  r^;istered  a  vow  to  defer  any  visit  I  might  be  indmed  to  make 
to  that  Avoured  land  until  such  time  as  railways  shall  have  become  more 


Stirring  up  the  dirty  boy  with  his  foot,  our  comnanion  made  him  open 
one  of  the  big  bags  (which,  by-the-by,  were  exacUy  the  sort  of  bags  one 
would  see  in  a  nightmare,  if  carpet-rags  ever  do  take  part  in  those  mid- 
night illusions)  and  procure  from  them  a  Russian  primer,  while  there  and 
then,  in  this  f^oomy  apartment,  rendered  still  more  gloomy  by  the  smoke 
of  our  cigarettes,  which  we  pu£fed  at  frantically  to  keep  away  the  not  yery 
pleasant  smell  which  formea  one  of  the  many  discomforts  of  this  abode, 
we  set  to  work  to  receive  a  lesson  in  the  Russian  alphabet.  At  our  first 
attempt  at  pronunciation  the  two  occupants  of  the  sofo  woke  up  with  a 
start  and  rubbed  their  eyes,  possibly  ttdnking  the  whole  was  a  dream; 
however,  they  were  soon  made  alive  to  the  reali^  of  it,  by  our  steadily 
going  through  the  whole  alphabet,  lamentably  connising  Ps  and  R's^  and 
making  sad  havoc  with  the  Y's  and  O's,  as  our  thoughts  wandered  &r 
away  to  pleasant  green  fields  and  purer  atmospheres. 

At  last  we  had  arrived  at  the  last  hieroglyphic,  the  omega  of  the 
Rnss;  but  we  had  to  bear  with  our  tor>  good-natured  friend,  as  he  steadily 
read  throu^  a  few  short  stories,  finishing  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  any- 
thing but  die  <<  vulgar  tongue,"  while  we  made  spasmodic  <^rts  to  re- 
peat it  after  him,  tumbling  over  <<  offs"  innumerable,  and  quite  overcome 
by  the  frequency  and  unpronunciability  of  a  sort  of  guttural  sound,  which 
I  can  only  spell  as  follows,  "teschds.'*  We  were  not  sorry  that  the 
primer  consisted  of  one  volume  instead  of  two;  and  thanking  our  friend 
in  our  best  French,  and  with  our  sweetest  smiles,  for  his  well-intended 
kindness,  we  parted  with  low  bows  to  and  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
room,  and  with  a  servile  salaam  from  the  dirty  boy,  who  probably  had 
never  heard  the  Czar's  Russian  so  murdered  before,  we  once  more  found 
ourselves  in  the  noisy  street  The  primer  I  still  have  in  my  possession ; 
and  there  is  a  pecuHar  fragrance  about  it  which  never  fails  to  recal  to  my 
recollection  a  dun  vision  of  Simpheropol,  Russians,  black  sofas,  dirty  boys, 
bad  smells,  and  monster  carpet-oags. 

We  dined  at  the  restaurant's  again  that  evening,  where  we  again  par- 
took of  the  oily  soup,  the  doubtfrd  cutlets,  and  pleasant  Crimean  wme, 
which  I  actually  began  to  think  were  the  only  viands  to  be  had,  spite  of 
a  long  bill  of  &re  in  Russian  characters,  which  even  our  lesson  in  the  post- 
house  did  not  enable  us  to  decipher.  In  the  evenbg  we  went  to  the  thestre, 
the  interior  of  which  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  Methodist  chapel 
fitted  up  for  private  theatricals.  The  house  was  very  full ;  the  pit,  con- 
taining only  ifien,  prinapally  Russian  officers,  while  die  boxes  appeared 
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t9S     ^I^OIitr  WZ  SAW  AND  Bm  is  A  TRIP  TO  BAKTOHf-flASAI, 
to  !>•  oecBpit<l  by  a  gceai  quantky  <^  hfai,  i 


Al  lart  tk9  pttfernMno»  coBnaenced,  and  dowbdcw  «bm  wf  gooil) 
judging  from  the  roan  of  laoghter  wliidii  issued  horn  ail  parti  ef  tine 
ho^EStty  Wibflia^iB  RuMian,  tl^  jekea  to  «  ware  poantkoi,  aad  theaparic* 
ling  wiitidaiBS  BMght  kare  beea  fonaral  oiatioiif  and  velatme^  tbrall  w« 
carad  or  benefited  hj  them. 

.  Btadar !  }mtf%  jira  ev<er  beat  to  a  theatia  hi  a  tikmagft  eooattj,  niMva 
the  kmgaage  was  unknowato  jou,  aad  wfacse  you  weee  tbe  ^abaeired  of 
all  obfenrers?"  if  00^  yoa  will  sympathiie  witii  us  at  we  tit  gtmfij  k>ak- 
lag  at  toaiws  wbteb  eavsed  your  Bti^bours  to  raa  ritks  el  butBtiBg 
teifaBBl  yaoflb-Tettelt  wiikhHighter,  and  wiMre  every  oae  bat  oswat  lant- 
ing  green  and  purple  with  excitement,  while  every  now  and  then  soma 
as*  aait  eompataionate  giMioes  a*  at.  I  baie  beiag  pstied,  ao  I  afiaeted 
to  be  tborougUy  eoiiTeisaai  widi  Rostiaii^  and  explodod  wbaaetat  I  bkw 
;2-.*.  d«,^  »d  I-. -ko,-4i.  U....™.*  p-.-- 

Wa  bftd  here  aa  oppcntoaiiy  of  hearing  aoaae  Ruana  oogiagv  ^ad  I 
■wMt  do  them  ^  joatiee  to  say  that  I  thbk  the  laagaaga  sot  badly 
adapted  to  musie;  and  in  spke  of  ita  many  harsh  wordt^  it 
iaft  aad  gracefal  onoagh  whan  tai^. 

Wa  got  laitocoaTersafcioa  (between  tbe  tceaes)  with  mm  M 
who  k£i  a  house  between  Yaka  and  Alousehta  (en  the  toafthaoaatof  the 
Ckiiiea),  aaar  the  "  Bear  Mountain,"  mmi  he  azphoaad  *t  ui»  in  Bnnoh, 
die  plot  of  the  play,  v^Mch  appeared  to  be  a  tort  of  vaadeviUa. 

Itofisitherinfiuiiid  atthi^he  hadleft  bis  houteoa  thenefappaoth 
of  the  Allies,  and  toU  us  that  the  capture  ef  Seraatopol  bad  caaaed  m 
gnat  panie  at  SimpheropoL 

from  bun  we  leami  also  toow  partiedara  el  the  terrifie  ravagaaof 
but  hrtt  kk  this  last-named  ehy,  where^  ha  tatd,  as  maa^  at  tta 
■aaad  bad  beea  tkk  at  one  time  ! 

After  the  tiieatre  we  had  a  light  topper  at  the  xattauvant't,  where  wa 
wtcamuidi  aniasedhy  ^reddest  extramgaace  of  ataae  RastJaaofiaeii 
who  w«e  ^erashii^  flasks"  ef  champagne  at  12^  and  Bass's  besaat  li)s. 
per  bottle! 

The  Mowing  momiag  we  badafiurewell  to  Skapherapel,  aad  retraoad 
oar  steps  towards  Ihe  Alma ;  howoTer,  we  kept  eootidetaUy  to  Ihe  west« 
ward  of  Ae  regular  route^  and  iat  off  the  Bdgaaak  at  Kanigatoh.  Of 
fist  road  between  this  and  the  Akna  I  ean  ealy  say  Aatitis  "^iat^  stdb, 
sad  aaprafitable^  in  the  extreaae;  nor  was  I  socry  whea  we  anhad  at 
the  aiUage  of  Vekniki,  00  tbe  latter  rrier.  Hate  wa  fcaked  aad  haahed, 
wUa  same  Tartar  boys  aonaed  tbamsebes  by  catahiBg  gaats  aod  silk- 
ing them  for  us. 

After  the  l^igaes  of  the  diaatre^  ^  I  waaaet  sony  ta  take  adtan- 
tagaof  ear  riiort  halt  to  iadalge  in  a  siata,  mmdwetAaf^vmimtmaamMsk 


S£ 


I  was  soondreaaamg  pfeasaatlyeaoaghof  ^mpharopal,  Aa  flicatWj 
and  the  fair  kdias  who  formed  Its  cUaf  attractkak 

Wa  pataontly  ceotmaad  ear  lide  dowa  the  Alaa^  ketpiag  aaitt  ligfal 
haak.  The  aeeaery  aloag  tbit  rirer  it  very  ckaraiiag;  it  it  aoi  of  tha 
boy»  majettic  kind  Aat  one  teet  m  a  trip  atang  the  saatbara  caait  off  tha 
,or  ai  a  nda  by  the  hasntiM  Jelbac;  bat  thqagb  taaMi^it  is 
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Torjr  kmlyv  HMre  ImmmIj,  more  wkti  we  w»qU  •sfwl  fram  the  aime 

tselt  is  a  I 


Alma — ^ntle,  sweet,  and  pretty.  The  river  itself  is  a  small, 
steawn,  ras^Ue  in  mmxy  pltota.  Tbe  viikgii  o*  its  bviks  loek  smig 
and  hs^py>  the  lanes  sliady  and  EngUi,  mile  grofs  of  labewm  wmj 
he  scan  peacefoUy  eafplojed  culliTiHtiM^  tbtir  MmMrooa  vinevMb. 

Tbe  hmaks  are  aodraitel j  aiMp,  aad  doM;ed  wkh  stantad  Jbnks,  wUk 
teD  psplaca  giow  n  chvmiag  hMgularky,  hnaimg  bore  aad  tWre  ang 
■fo4»»  lo  wkiofa  tlM  timple  Tartvs  have  j«ltied  to  boild  a  ssall  tflkg*, 
and  there  in  quiet  and  aadsdai  hifpiawii  ptme  tlieir  peattM  i 


I  hope  the  nader  wUt  M«  iou^rba  dM  to  kt  a  daKTisiioii  oftlw  Wttk^ 
field  <if  the  JJiaa^-thet  we  rfiall  come  to  preetirtl;yr;  this  is  on^  a  faehb 
description  of  the  river  as  it  appears  hetween  the  villages  of  Veisiiild  and 
Kedjekei.  Near  the  hiltM^naaied  place  we  made  one  caa^  that  aijg^t, 
fiduag  «ut  as  shady,  gnM^T  e  spot  b^  the  river's  beak  es  we  coakl  iod. 

The  foMewing  moraiag,  on  wakaag,  I  ksard  the  Dever4(>>be^aHftahsn 
witter-patter  of  ram  on  Ae  stveCohed  canvae  o£  our  tea*.  Ladd^,  we 
had  but  ten  or  twelve  aBles  to  go  that  day  to  reach  the  hettle^fial^  aad 
kaei  being  neoeesary  to  start  Teiy  early,  we  taned  eaisebea  over  to  our 
hliahsts  with  a  gwrnl,  aad  wesii  to  jteep  agaisL>  Abeal  aeoa  it  eleaeed 
apv  and  we  set  off  te  take  a  kxsk  at  die  £ubous  kaltle-fidd  ef  the  Aksa. 
We  wefeaot  long  before  we  arrived  at  the  now  nnaed  Tittage  of  Barfiak, 
where  ear  troops  had  cvoesed  oa  the  gknieas  20th  of  Seetaaher,  18M. 

The  first  ihinir  that  st^es  one  on  hehsldinc  the  field  is  the  ioaasaae 


I  thing  that  stipes  one  on  heheUing 
;  efit;  I  had  seea  aad  was  fiuailiar  with  the  hattle-fiehls  of  lakennaa, 
ef  fialaUaea^  aad  of  the  Tchvaaya,  bat  they  were  anall  when  ceaipawd 
with  the  kag  Hna  of  river  attMked  and  triien  en  that  eier  eisaiQrskiB 
day. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  a  place  which  I  heheve  every  EagKshiaaa 
has  fietafadtohiinseli^aaMiof  whichlwhailbrnMdhisewn  j^r  Iwill; 
aaA  lor  this  leasoa,  tiiat,  anidi  as  i  had  read  sheet  this  plaoe,  oftsa  as 
I  had  ceaveised  aith  eya-witaeasee  of  it,  BMwy  as  ware  ihe  pietaeea  ef 
thia  hbady  strife  which  I  had  beheld,  still,  spite  of  all  these,  I  mast  eoii. 


^  that,  oa  arriving  at  the  fidd,  all  aiy  iaaiginary  plaos  ef  die  groaad, 
ny  Ueal  faatdsa  of  Alma,  vanished  like  ameke  hefere  the  reaKty. 


ail  my 

JfyoU  no6ens  on  the  scdnseft  of  gigantie  daSi  and  perpsafaiilsr 
hs^  were  rapidly  di^^ed  as  I  saw  before  me-whe4?  WeU,l8aw 
at  my  feet  the  geatle  strsem  of  Afana,  iawiag  rapidly  away  towaids  the 
sea,  whish  is  a  oeasideraUe  distmrn  ia  front  of  me ;  to  ay  ri^  is  a 
aael  piaai,  ahaoel  baffimg  Ae  pawera  of  vision  to  hAM  its  tiarils 
thsaplaia  the  Affies  had  advanced.  The  il^  baak  of  the  river  < 
the  right)  is  fixaed  hy  sleep,  grassy  de^  whish^  as  the  liw 
paaaehee  the  sea,  iaerease  iato  ahnost  preoipitoas  di£b. 

These  hcsghts  were  oeeapssd  by  the  Russians.  lafroaioftfae 
ef  the  Bassiaa  positioa,  en  the  ri^  baak  of  the  river,  is  a  Merahly 
thick  wood,  while  a  little  farther  inland  is  the  village  of  Bariiak.  la  fiwl^ 
I  nnaaiH  do  bettsv  than  to  tsH  the  reader  t»  iaaigiae  two  plateen,  ene 
than  the  cthei^  while  a  river  dividss  Ana.    Then  pietoaa  to 


highsr  than  the  cthei^  while  a  river  diviiss  tkem.  THen  psetoaa  to 
yeaausif  the  rising  gieaad  BBosasaiy  to  ooanect  the  two  pfetoaas  as,  in 
{daces,  gently  sloping,  elsewhere,  rocky  andaseeipitoaa,  Thia  A>Ba,  pftaae 


thaeea  ealtiagtheaver  at  light  aagle^  aalyea  will  haae  a  peetty  gaod 
idea  of  the  battle-field  of  the  Ahna. 
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And  now  let  me  g^re  «  slight  tketoh  ci  the  dispoeitions  of  the  two 
armies. 

The  Allies,  as  I  hare  before  said,  advanced  over  a  flat,  monotonous 
plain,  their  riffht  restmg  on  the  sea. 

The  Ffench  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  fine,  the  English  the 
left ;  thns  ihe  English  right  met  the  French  left  about  the  wo^  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  while  our  centre  had  to  advance  through  the 
then  bnmiDg  village  of  Buriink.  I  have  onutted  to  mention  that  a  stone 
Iirid^  crossed  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  viliaffe* 

T%e  Russians,  I  have  already  said,  occupied  the  range  of  hills  formmg 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  ihetr  right  protected  by  two  earthworks,  the 
laigest  of  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  bri^,  and  rather  to  the 
Bussian  right  of  it 

Having  eddeavoured  to  give  as  good  a  raieral  idea  of  the  field  as  I 
can  write  from  recollection,  I  will  abstain  from  attempting  to  give  any 
description  of  an  action  at  which  I  was  not  present,  or  of  making  those 
comparisons  between  the  two  armies  (French  and  English)  which  are 
proverbially  ^  odious,"  and,  in  this  case,  worse  than  unjust 

Much  has  been  said,  much  may  yet  be  said,  of  the  individual  perform- 
ances of  the  two  armies  on  that  day.  Abler  pens  than  nunc  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject ;  I  will  therefore  not  notice  it,  except  by  observing 
that  the  positions  ^*  told  off"  to  each  army  for  attack  were,  in  my  opinion, 
admirably  suited  to  the  national  characteristics  of  the  two  nations,  the 
French  having  the  steep,  difficult  rocks,  which  called  forth  all  that 
activity  and  brilliant  power  of  attack  commonly  called  ''dash,"  for  which 
they  are  so  justly  celebrated ;  while  our  men  had  an  opportunity,  which 
they  proudly  availed  themselves  of,  of  exhibitmg  all  their  national  soUdity, 
firmness,  and  pluck,  as  they  advanced  up  a  sufficiendy  steep  slope  under 
one  of  the  heaviest  fires  on  record. 

I  will  add  no  more  on  this  subject  The  details  of  the  batUe  are  too 
well  known  for  me  to  add  any thiug  to  the  already  laree  stock  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  for  who  that  takes  a  pride  in  tne  achievements  of 
British  arms  lias  not  read,  with  a  flushing  Bace,  of  the  steady  advance, 
'<  as  if  on  parade,"  of  the  attacking  regiments,  of  the  desperate  struggle 
to  gain  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  of  the  magnificent  coolness  of  the  men 
as,  mowed  down  by  hundreds  by  the  Russian  shot  and  sheU,  they  never- 
theless pressed  breathless,  hot,  but  dauntiess,  up  that  mile  of  sloping  bank? 
Who  has  not  breathed  more  freely  when  he  nears  how  they  sained  the 
top,  and  with  a  wild  British  cheer  carried  the  earthwork,  driving  all 
before  them  ?  Who  has  not  fdt  that  he  would  have  fl4ven  worlds  for  a 
moment  of  that  wild  excitement,  when  French  and  English  appeared 
with  thinned  ranks  but  undaunted;  hearts  on  the  summit  of  the  ridse, 
while  £ftst  and  panic-stricken  flew  the  defeated  Russians,  bearing  to  de- 
voted Sevastopol  the  news  of  England's,  France's,  bloody  victory? 

And  now  to  describe  the  battie-field  as  seen  by  us  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  action. 

Pitching  our  tents  between  the  bridge  and  the  earthwork,  while  our 
horses  ate  the  magnificent  self-sown  rye-grass  until  I  thought  they  would 
burst,  we  were  soon  ready  to  stroll  up  to  the  breastwork,  and  see  what 
traces  of  the  battle  still  remained. 

The  ground  over  which  the  troops  had  advanced  is  but  too  distinctiy 
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nuurked  hy  the  Duincgroiis  long,  low  mounds  of  earth  beneath  which  lay 
many  a  gallant  Englishman.^  These  mounds  became  more  numerous  as 
we  neared  the  earthwork,  while  on  arriymg  at  it  the  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  graves. 

Among  these  graves,  inside  the  work,  a  tall,  rough  cross  has  been 
erected — ^by  the  Russians,  on  dU.  Outside  the  work  is  a  rough  piece  of 
wood,  evidently  a  portion  of  a  sort  of  wooden  trough,  with  the  following 
iuscription  rudely  cut,  and  but  faintly  visible :  '*  L«  F.  Du  Pr^  Mon- 
tague  and  the  men  of  the  dSrd  Regiment  20th  September,  1856." 
The  whole  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

This  rude  monument  was  (I  understand)  placed  where  it  now  is  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  by  Ci^tain  (now  Major)  Montague,  of  the  Engineers^ 
an  officer  who  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  How- 
ever, after  the  war  was  ended,  he  visited  the  spot,  and  these  found,  un- 
touched, and  respected  by  the  enemy  during  a  long  year  and  a  half,  this 
simple  bit  of  w(x>d,  one  of  the  few  tributes  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  on  that  bloody  day. 

It  was  very  odd  that  as  we  wandered  over  the  field  we  saw  so  few 
traces  of  an  action  ;  the  high  gprass  appeared  as  though  for  centuries  it 
had  been  undisturbed,  while  not  a  shot,  not  a  broken  musket,  hardly  a 
remnant  remained  to  tell  you  of  the  fi^ht.  Here  and  there  some  old, 
rotting  rags,  a  bone  or  two,  some  horses^  hoofs,  pieces  of  knapsacks,  and 
in  one  place  a  mater  portion  of  a  human  scalp,  reminded  us  that  this 
was  a  battle-field.  We  wandered  up  to  the  second  earthwork,  which  has 
marked  the  Russian  right.  Here  the  graves  were  less  numerous,  and 
told  of  a  briefer  and  less  bloody  struggle. 

As  we  retired  to  our  tents  that  night,  and  surveyed  the  field,  which 
looked  peaceful  and  quiet,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
was  a  battle-field — that  this  was  the  far-famed  Alma — and  that  here  many 
a  brave  man  breathed  his  last ;  but  the  numerous  graves  of  our  country- 
men that  surrounded  us,  and  the  sharp  outline  of  ^e  tall  cross  standing 
out  in  clear  relief  against  the  evening  sky,  soon  recalled  its  reality  to  our 
wandering  ideas. 

Truly  night  is  the  season  for  meditation,  and  as  I  paced  up  and  down 
on  watch  that  night,  I  thought  long  and  deeply  of  the  many  who  had 
lain  moaniuff  and  in  anguish  on  the  very  spot  my  foot  was  now  on ;  I 
thought  of  mends  in  the  spring-tide  of  youth,  and  strength,  and  vigour, 
who  had  rushed  m>  tiiis  slope,  and  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  stricken  down 
by  the  merciless  bullet ;  I  thought  of  distant  friends  who,  unconscious 
of  the  battie,  had  still  lived  in  hope,  where  hope  could  be  no  more,  and 
who  knew  not,  as  they  sat  ^'  at  nome  at  ease,"  that  ^'  fiither,  brother, 
son,"  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  till  cruel  despatches  turned  joy  into 
moiuning.  The  time  on  watch  sped  fast  that  nieht,  for  I  seemed  to 
hold  converse  with  the  dead,  while  out  of  the  coM,  damp  ground  my 
fancy  coloured  up  dim  spectres  of  the  past ;  and  one,  the  companion  of 
my  boyhood  and  of  my  school  days,  ^^mine  own  familiar  friend,"  stood 
once  again  before  me,  and  once  more  I  wept  his  fall. 

Still  throufi;fa  the  dusky  night  I  could  see  the  saored  form  of  the  tall 
cross,  the  oiKy  object  that  broke  the  horizon,  while  the  low  outiine  of  a 
grave  not  fiv  off  ever  and  anon  caught  my  eye.  These  bring  the  only 
two  objects  on  which  my  eye  dwelt,  would  you  wonder  if  I  told  you  thai 
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■unjfevenidnuH  I  smt  the  bMjr  figktfcngkt  o'er  again;  IwKW 
ife  wrmm  advanoe  m  «H  the  ^fride  aod  cireamfteDM  of  war  f  I  aaw 
the  Aock  Mid  kaard  tiie  vmiag  of  Ao  g«Bt ;  that  thb  oanried  om  badt 
to  long  months  of  the  siege ;  while  again  confused  visioos  of  happy  home 
fMea,  aad  height  fimidea,  aad  loved  and  distant  friends,  wen  my  lot ; 
iBl  aU  beeaatf  mixed  vp  together,  and  the  dead  were  living  and  the 
Kmg  dead,  awl  frieads  were  fioea  and  foes  wcte  firieads  ;  and  tSL  became 
•oo^Bed,  and  vagae,  and  awlbl;  and  when  I  vn^  I  oonld  scaredy 
belief<e  that  I  was  these— theve,  npoa  the  battle-fidd  of  dw  Ahna— and 
that  all  was  calm  and  quiet,  for  that  I  half  dreaded  to  find  myself  snr- 
xonoded  by  heaips  e£  slant  and  iwwuded  men,  aH,  all  with  £aoes  <^  those 
I  k)ved  aad  knew  ! — I  say,  land  reader,  woald  you  wonder  if  I  had 
loiatCMl  to  Toa  a  dream  seiaeriHuii  ia  das  style  ?  No !  Well,  I  am  sorry 
to  diappomtyoa,  hot  I  aai  bound  to  confess  thatnerer  did  British  officer 
enjay  a  more  vnfatoken,  comfortable  night's  rest  ihmt  I  passed  on  the 
tfeninr  when  I  om^ht  to  have  had  the  romaatie  dream.  We  started 
early  the  following  morning  and  made  for  home,  for  ovr  lea?e  was  up, 
and  oar  detigbtfiil  tour  was  oreir. 

Beneath  a  borning  sun  we  tnnrersed  iht  ksig  lerels  £rom  tiie  Alma  to 
the  Sjiteha,  from  Ae  SLateha  to  the  Belbee,  crossing  the  Katdia  between 
the  villages  of  Mamaski  and  Esfcel,  and  the  Belbee  near  Ur^Tama,  thus  . 
for  cloeeiy  ii^wmg  the  route  of  die  Aflies  befora  they  tismed  to  die 
eastward  and  ezeoated  that  foaioas  flaak  march,  winch  has  been  so  mudi 
tidked  about,  so  much  appfamded,  and  (by  some  military  critios)  so 
nmeh  aondemned. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  diis,  die  last  day  of  our  trip,  for  die  seeneiy  was 
not  pretty,  and  would  hafe  been  aniateresdng  had  it  not  been  for  the  foct 
of  its  being  die  route  of  oar  Tictorioas  army  on  didr  first  arrival  in  die 
Crimea. 

I  have  bat  Btde  more  to  add,  for  we  shordy  afterwards  bade  farewell, 
^  a  long  forewell,''  perchanoe,  to  die  Crimea.  And  as  our  good  ship 
glided  throagh  die  deep  watefs  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  beheld  the 
shores  of  that  land,  which  for  many  a  long  month  had  been  our  home,  fast 
leeediag  and  growing  diaimer  in  the  distance,  I  began  to  think  that  all 
diis  mast  be  a  dream  1  It  was  hardly  possiUe  to  realise  that  never  again 
should  we  behold  fomiliar  Kadikoi,  widi  its  eurioui^  &ty  wooden  shops, 
its  railway,  and  its  stores ;  no  more  trav^  along  that  high  road,  which 
wfll  for  ages  remain  a  monument  of  Ehigland's  industry;  no  more  see 
Balddava,  widi  its  knd-boand  faailioar  sod  its  jostling  st^ ;  no  more 
behold  SevaatopcJ,  widi  its  white,  unroofed,  ^ot-riddl^  houses,  and  all 
its  assoeiationi  of  <<batde,  murder,  and  sudden  death  ;**  die  half-filled  up 
trencher  dM  seeae  of  many  a  gallant  deed,  of  many  a  brave  man*8  fall ; 
die  Uood-stained  Bedan,  die  gory  Malakho^  die  mined  docks,  fit  emblems 
in  tbehr  desolation  aad  destruetion  of  Russia's  hamiliation  •  never  more 
see  lakerman,  that  glorious  spot,  Balaklava  pkin,  where  batdes,  balls, 
aad  races  had  sooeeeded  each  other  in  almost  iodecorom  haste ;  never 
more  see  the  peaceful  Tchemaya,  lowing  swiftly  on,  as  though  it  huiried 
past  the  spot  made  red  by  himiaa  blood,  and  sought  to  hidfe  its  bhuhing 
waters  in  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

\.  Can  it  be  possUediat  those  beaatifal  rides  to  Bddar,  Fhoros,  Akmpka, 
tod  the  BoObee  are  by  us  to  be  spoken  of  oidy  as  things  gone  by?    SnaH 
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we  neyer  more  behold  those  peaceful  Tallejs,  nerer  more  reoeire  the 
hospitality  of  the  simple  Tartars  P  Are  our  days  of  **  Bono  Johmiie'' 
orer for  ever?  Eyea  so^  And  in  mte  of  all  u^  eharms,  O  Crimea ! 
I  leare  thee^nUiout  regret ;  thy  soil  is  too  red  with  ilnglish  blood,  the 
associations  ccMmected  with  thee  are  too  much  fraught  with  death,  and 
cold,  sndTnnserj,  and  hurried  burials ;  the  g^ves  in  the  valleys  and  on 
•file  bffl^tops  are  too  numerous;  pestilence  lurks  in  thy  plains;  ferers  are 
ladden  beneatih  ^j  outward  beauties,  wbSAst  thy  whole  appearance  speaks 
bvxt  too  plaiidy  of  death  and  war  in  all  its  horrozs.  So  fare  thee  well ! 
and  welcome,  **  England,  home^  and  beauty  !* 

Reader !  you  may  think  it  strange  that  such  thoughts  as  these  should 
force  theraserres  upon  one,  but  so  it  is  ;  and  though  with  bounding  hearts 
we  tiiODQiirt  of  finends  at  home,  whom  we  were  soon  to  welcome,  still  we 
beared  many  a  mgh  for  those  we  left  behind,  and  as  I  thought  of  many 
s  dear  friend  whose  bones  were  left  to  rot  on  the  hostile  soil,  die  beautiful 
Bnes  oom|»Qaed  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  iny(Juntarily  occurred 
tome: 

Little  he'll  reck,  if  thej  let  him  sLboi  on, 
In  a  grave  wheie  a  Bnton  hathilaid  nim. 

Bnkediarnghti  and  odker  scenes  soon  dispefled  these  dismal  reflecstions 
I  our  memories,  for  ere  kmg  the  eharmiDg  Bospherus  and  Constan- 
tmo^  **^  City  of  tJie  SttltaB,''  was  befofe  us,  whSe  Malta,  with  its 
yiutuiuiyio  capital  and  roastiDg  streets,  Gibrahar  *^  ik»  impregnable,'* 
wish  its  tiwsands  o£  gms,  its  gaiiie  and  naatillas,  the  coast  of  <<  sonny" 
Bp•b^  tke  ^itto  of  ditto  France^  were  passed  in  rapid  suocesskm ;  and 
at  lasl  we  lulled  wttk  dsKght  the  shores  of  dear  Okl  Enehmd.  Shatt  I 
•fi«r  foget  dni  first  glmipee  of  our  native  land?  Shall  I  ever  for- 
get o«r  ecetanies  wbeii  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its  dear  Engfish 
BOBmerjywm  befion  vs  ?  asid  as  we  menily  suled  up  die  Solent,  we  pointed 
nfAunwly  to  earii  snug  faim-hoose,  each  v«raaiit  lawn  and  pleasant 
pastmse  land,  said  eaok  a»l  evnry  bit  that  looked  more  truly  homdy  tfnn 
ausdws  ?  No^  new,  never  ! 

fiat  siaee  then  I  iMve  sobered  down  semewfaait,  snd  thev^  I  prefer 
cahiwatod,  civilind  England  to  the  roQg^,  rugged,  but  beauttftd  Cnmea, 
Ilfcanght,  peAaas,  scaoe  of  my  friends  at  home  night  like  to  hear  and 
kaew  wkat  Eagnsli  ofteers  did  aoid  saw  in  ihose  mjsterioos  trips  ^  into 
tfe  Jatoiaw,^  iraidh  so  many  haye  aeoempliBlied  with  pleasure  and,  it  may 
be,  profit  to  themselves,  but  of  which  the  good  folks  in  England  have^  as 
a  geaerri  rale,  eo  very  vague  an  ideal  Thus  has  it  beet  that  I  have  spent 
many  a  pfeasant  hoar  is  pattii^  together  a  few  vougli  notes,  hasty  jot- 
tiagB,  and  wlDch,  witii  dieir  msay  fedits,  I  new  off?,  ^  for  better  fer 
"*  to  tfae  British  pdblic. 
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Novelists,  and  iiction*factors  in  general,  have,  as  ihe  whim  took 
them,  or  as  expediency  might  seem  to  sugg^t,  resorted  to  yarious  devices 
to  account  for  their  ownership  of  the  materials  for  their  story.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  his  Jedediah  Cleishhothams  and  his  Peter  Fattiesons, 
upon  whose  shadowy  shoulders,  mediately  or  intermediately,  he  may  lay 
the  responsihility,  such  as  it  is.  Jean  Paul  goes  the  leneth  of  intro- 
ducing a  dog,  that  has  to  swim  punctually  and  periodicaBy,  with  his 
freight  of  manuscript,  that  the  transcriber  too  may  get  on  swimmingly, 
in  his  turn.  Sir  Bulwer  Ly tton  adopts  a  method  of  ms  own  for  explain* 
ing  how  the  strange  stoir  of  Zanom  came  to  light.  And  Mr.  Dickens 
devised,  as  the  source  of  a  weekly-flowing  flood  of  fiction,  that  curious 
piece  of  furniture,  once  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  Household  Words  are 
now,  viz.,  Master  Humphrey's  Clock.  Thus  fsir  the  confessed  or  pro- 
fessed writers  of  fiction.  Then  again  the  ingenious,  not  ingenuous, 
fiibricators  of  pretended  facts,  historical,  biographical,  or  what  not, — 
literary  impostors,  in  short,  or  forgers,  or  whatever  other  bad  name  they 
may  have  gained  or  deserved, — ^these  artificers,  in  their  torn,  have 
sought  to  account  for  the  discovery  of  the  treasures  they  reveal,  by 
contrivances  more  or  less  mythical  on  the  face  of  them,  sometimes 
artfully  probable  in  a  very  nigh  degree,  sometimes  too  coaiseljr  un- 
imaginative or  too  palnably  ''made  up"  to  deceive  the  least  critical  of 
ordinary  readers.  And  he  would  most  likely  be  reckoned,  fi>r  instance, 
a  dull  dog  who  should  usher  in  a  professed  novel  by  Bichardson,  under 
the  pretence  of  having  met  with  it,  in  a  soiled  and  soiry  MS.  oondition^ 
in  an  Alton  alehouse,  where  the  unillummated  proprietor  used,  or  pro- 
posed to  use,  the  precious  sheets  to  wrap  up  his  ;pork  jdes  amd  nam 
sandwiches  in; — or  he,  again,  who  should  trace  his  possession  of  a 
forthcoming  satire  by  Pope,  to  his  casual  {vulgd,  promiscuoos)  examina- 
tion of  the  paper  envelope  of  his  yestezday*s  mutton  chops,  whence  en- 
sued incontinently  a  visit  to  the  unconscious  butcher,  who  willingly 
resigned,  for  a  very  trifling  consideration,  what  he  had  bought  as  waste 
paper,  and  now  again  sold  as  such,  but  which  the  enraptured  purchaser 
hailed  with  an  eureka  /  as  the  incontestable  product  of  paper-^Muing 
Pope. 

I^ow  suppose  a  series  of  letters,  by  one  of  the  most  popu]ar--perfaap8 
ihe  most  generally  and  enduringly  popular  author  of  the  dffhteenth 
century,  to  be  published  sixty  years  aner  his  decease,  with  the  following 
explanation  of  uieir  discovery.  A  gentleman  has  occasbn  to  buy  some 
small  articles  at  the  shop  of  Madame  Noel,  at  Bonbgne.  They  are 
duly  wrapped  in  paper,  and  handed  to  him,  and— there  an  end  ?  No ; 
he  observes  that  the  paper  in  which  they  are  wra{^»ed  forms  the  firag- 
ment  of  an  English  letter.  Upon  ckser  obscoration  he  finds  a  date  and 
several  names,  which  are  of  a  kind  to  arouse  interest,  and  to  prompt  to 
fiurther  inquuy.    Farther  inquiry  satisfies  lum  that  tUs  fingment  is  part 

*LettmorJamesBcsweU,  addressed  to  the  Bev.  J.  W.Ttaple.  Nowftrst 
pubUjriwd  ftom  the  original  IfSa  With  an  InticdQctlon  and  Notes.  Biduffd 
Bmtkj.    1867. 
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of  a  oorrespondenoe  between  the  popular  author  above  referred  to^  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  long  standing.  He  then  ascertains  that  this  piece 
of  paper  has  been  taken  from  a  large  parcel  recently  purchased  from  a 
hawker,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  Boulogne  once  or 
twice  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  different  shops  with  paper. 
Beyond  this  no  farther  information  can  be  obtained.  But  the  whole 
contents  of  the  parcel  are  of  course  immediately  secmred.  The  pur- 
chaser dies.  His  nephew  then  becomes  possessor  of  the  Boulogne  salvage. 
And  from  the  nephew  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  anonymous  editor, 
by  whom  they  are  now,  and  with  this  explanation,  submitted  to  the 
publia 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  story  may  seem  to  the  public  suspiciously  akin 
to  the  hypotheses  we  have  suggested  concerning  an  unprinted  romance 
by  Samuel  Richardson,  or  a  suddenly  discovered  satire  by  Alexander 
rope.  The  letter-writer  whose  reliques  are  thus  delivered  from  the 
<^  base  uses"  of  Madame  Noel's  customers,  is  no  less  a  person  than 
James  Boswell. 

0  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  name. 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth. .... 

An  enemy  wrote  this  :  but  that  enemy  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  went 
on  with  ms  (however  derisive) 

All  haQ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt  sail. 

The  puot  of  the  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  cling. 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  Idng; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  ^  its  power; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

And  with  whatever  unanimity  of  will  and  of  action  the  world  may  turn 
up  its  nose  at  the  cocked  nose  of  poor  Boswell,  and  laugh  at  him  till 
both  its  hemispheric  sides  ache,  as  the  fussiest  and  pertest  of  literary 
prigs — still  the  world  is  vastly  interested  in  and  about  him,  and  far  too 
much  90  to  slight  a  budget  of  letters  in  his  autograph,  that  have  been 
rescued  from  Madame  Noel's  baiUique,  provided  only  that  the  story  of 
the  rescue  be  a  true  story,  and  no  sham. 

How  to  decide  this  ?  Happily,  in  the  present  case,  nothbg  more 
easy.  Open  the  book,  read,  and  judge.  The  decision  will  be  speedy 
and  satisnictory.  It  will  be  not  slow,  yet  sure.  Internal  evidence  is  all- 
availing  in  behalf  of  the  volume  before  us.  There  is  but  one  James 
Boswell  in  the  world,  living  or  dead  ;  and  here  he  is.  He  is  here  as  in 
his  immortal  biography — in  undress,  in  bad  spirits  occasionally,  and  bad 
company,  and  odier  indifferent  associations  and  characteristics,  of  one 
kind  or  another :  but  there's  no  mistaking  the  unique^  no  risk  of  being 
misled  by  a  fictitious  pretender  to  features,  habits,  sentiments,  and 
eccentricities  so  exclusively  his  own. 

The  volume,  in  a  word,  is  self-assertingly  genuine.  And  the  editor, 
diough  anonymous,*  has  entitled  himseUF  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  a 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  Boulogne 
treasure-trove,  and  its  present  appearance  in  print,  have  been  made  public  by 
means  of  a  letter  to  the  r«?ie«. 

YOL.  XLI.  p 
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widely-extended  public ;  first,  for  making  ug  acquainted  with  the  letters 
at  all ;  and  next,  for  doing  bb  own,  the  editing  part,  so  well. 

Mr.  Boswell,  in  these  curiously  preserved  letters  of  his,  opens  out  the 
seamy  side  of  his  character  with  an  almost  staggering  absence  of  reserve 
and  self-respect.  Reticence  was  a  word  not  at  all  recognised  in  Mr. 
Boswell's  dictionary.  Dr.  Johnson's  might  contain  it,  and  those  who 
had  any  liking  for  or  interest  in  the  word,  might  seek  its  meaning  there. 
But  it  was  quite  out  of  Mr.  Boswell's  way.  For  him  it  was  simply  de 
trap,  by  three  syllables.  The  manner  in  which  he  exposes  himself^  in 
this  correspondence,  to  his  clerical  ^end,.  is  a  kind  of  psychological 
phenomenon.  There  is  one  large  screw  loose — that  of  common  reserve 
— ^in  his  composition ;  and  by  means  of  this  one  lax  habit  we  learn  how 
many  were  the  other  loose  screws,  in  that  singular  piece  of  machinery. 
Drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  as  fsuthfully  put  on  record,  and  with  as 
matter-of-course  an  air  of  naive  nairative,  as  the  most  indifiBerent  and 
innocent  of  James's  other  experiences. 

All  comes  out.  How  he  got  drunk,  and  was  sorry  for  it.  How  he  got 
drunk  ag^ain,  and  was  still  sorrier.  How  he  got  disgracefully  drunk,  and 
promised  and  vowed  amendment.  How  the  promise  solemnly  made  was 
abruptly  broken.  How  he  raked,  and  gamed,  and  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  broke  out  again  worse  than  ever.  One  letter  relates  how,  after 
the  most  tender  and  sentimental  interview  with  his  charmer  for  the  time 
being,  he  supped  with  some  Mends,  became  intoxicated,  committed  gross 
follies,  and  went  to  confess  them  to  her  next  morning  in  ^'  eloquent"  terms : 
*^  It  was  truly  the  eloquence  of  love.  She  bid  me  rise,  she  took  me  by 
the  hand ;  she  said  she  forgave  me ;  she  kissed  me ;  she  gently  upbraided 
me  for  entertaining  any  unfavourable  idea  of  her ;  she  Ud  me  take  great 
care  of  myself,  and  in  time  coming  never  drink  upon  any  account." 
Another  letter  narrates,  with  what  the  editor  calls  "very  unnecessary 
particularity,"  all  about  Mr.  Boswell's  getting  ^' quite  intoxicated  on 
Tuesday  last  drinking  Miss  Blair's  health,"  and  the  detail  of  follies  which 
he  committed  while  in  this  condition :  ^<  But  I  am  abashed,"  he  adds, 
*'  and  determined  to  ke^  the  strictest  watch  over  my  passions."  Watch, 
quotha!  There  was  a  parlous  want  of  something  or  somebody  else 
custodire  ipsum  custodem.  Hear  him  again :  "  My  present  misfortune 
is  occasioned  by  drinking.  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  fallen  a 
great  deal  too  much  into  that  habit,  which  still  prevails  in  Scotland. 
Perhi^s  the  coldness  of  the  Scots  requires  it,  but  my  fienr  blood  is  turned 
to  madness  by  it  This  will  be  a  warning  to  me,  and  m>m  hmiceforth  I 
shall  be  a  perfect  man ;  at  least  I  hope  so"  (1768).  In  1775  he  writes 
fix)m  Edinburgh :  ^^  My  promise  under  the  solemn  yew  I  have  observed 
wonderfully,  having  never  infringed  it  till,  the  other  day,  a  very  jovial 
company  of  us  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  I  unwarily  exceeded  my  home  of 
old  Hodc ;  and  having  onee  broke  over  the  pale,  I  run  wild,  but  I  did  not 
get  drunk.  I  wa%  however,  intoxicated,  and  very  ill  next  day.  I  ask 
your  forgiveness,  and  I  shall  be  more  strictly  cautious  for  the  fiiture.  The 
drunken  manners  of  this  country  are  very  bad."  Mr.  BoswelFs  "  not 
drunk  but  intoxicated"  is  pretty  nearly  of  a  piece  with  Leech's  cabman, 
in  Punch  the  other  day,  who  is  not  in-in-in-tossicated,  but  has  merely 
got  a  pe-ped-pediment  in  his  s-s-speech.  The  affair  under  the  solemn 
yew-tree  is  agam  referred  to,  next  year:  <^My  promiae  undw  the  solemn 
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yevr  at  Mamhitfwl  [Mr.  Temple'i  pMish,  in  Deyonshire]  wat  not  religkmd v 
kept,  beesose  a  little  ynae  hurried  me  on  too  much.  The  General  [Paoh, 
of  oeorse]  has  taken  my  word  of  honour  that  I  shall  not  taste  fermented 
Hqaor  for  a  year,  that  I  may  recover  sobriety :  I  hare  kept  this  promise 
now  about  three  weeks ;  I  was  really  growing  a  drunkud."  ''  This  is 
unworthy  of  Faoli's  friend/'  is  a  Tory  common  formula  of  self*r^roaoh  in 
these  letters,  and  highly  charaoteristic  of  Corsioaa  Boswell.  Again,  in 
J  789,  he  writes  from  London :  '<  I  indeed  must  acknowledge  that,  owinr 
to  the  melanoholy  which  erer  \vakB  about  me,  I  am  too  dissipated,  and 
drink  too  modi  wine."  Thi^was  during  his  wife's  last  illness.  A  month 
or  two  later  he  upbraids  himself,  because,  "  ofren  and  often,  whoi  she  was 
▼ery  ill,  in  London,"  he  had  come  home  late  from  drinldng-bonts,  and 
cUetarbed  her  repose :  ^'  Nay,"  he  continues,  *^  when  I  was  last  at  Auohin- 
leck,  on  purpose  to  soothe  and  console  her,  I  repeatedly  went  from  home ; 
and  both  on  those  occasions^  and  when  neighbours  visited  me,  drank  a 
great  deal  too  much  vdne.  On  Saturday  la^,  dining  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  where  I  was  visiting  for  the  first  time,  and  was  eacer  to  obtain 
political  influence,  I  drank  so  freely,  that,  riding  home  in  the  dark  with* 
out  a  servant,  I  fell  from  my  h^unse  and  bruised  my  shoulders  severdy," 
&c.  Mrs.  Boswell  dies  in  her  husband's  absenee.  He  is  riiooked,  and 
tiies  what  diink  will  do  to  tranquiillse  him.  ^'  I  have  drunk  too  much 
wine  for  some  time  past."  ^'  With  flprief  continually  at  my  heart,  I  have 
been  endeavouring^  to  seek  relief  in  Sssipation  and  in  wine"  (1789).  In 
1793  an  episde  opens  as  follows :  ''  Behold  my  hand  I  The  robbery  is 
only  of  a  few  shillings ;  but  the  cut  on  my  head  and  bruises  on  my  arms 
were  sad  things,  and  confined  me  to  bed,  in  pain  and  fever  and  helpless- 
ness, as  a  child,  many  days.  «...  This,  however,  shall  be  a  crisis  in  my 
life :  I  trust  I  shall  henceforth  be  a  sober,  regular  man.  Indeed  my  in- 
dulgence in  wine  has,  of  late  years  especially,  been  excessive.  .  •  .  Your 
suggestion  as  to  my  being  carried  off  in  a  state  of  intoxication  is  awful. 
I  ^ank  yo»  for  it,  my  d€Mir  friend.  It  impressed  me  much,  I  assure  you." 
Poor  Boewell's  ^*  henoefbrth  "  was  to  be  of  short  duration :  a  few  months, 
and  he  was  down  among  the  dead  men,  in  no  convivial  but  a  trae  church- 
yard sense.  But  while  he  had  life,  he  drank.  So  many  pxomiset  of 
reformation,  so  many  fareacfaes  of  promise.  The  last  letter  be  wrote  to 
Temple,  ODoept  one  tremulous  note  from  his  death-bed,  contains  this 
passage:  ^'I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  friendly  admonition  on  my 
frailty  in  indulging  in  too  laofch.  mne.  I  do  resolve  a$tew  to  be  upon  my 
g^ard,  as  I  am  sensible  how  very  pemioious  as  well  as  disreputable  such 
a  habit  is.     How  miserably  have  I  yielded  to  it  in  various  years !" 

Boswc^'s  last  years  were  certainly  those  of  a  miserable  man.  By  his 
own  acoount  he  was  constitutionally  hypochondriacal,  and  Dr.  Jolmson 
had  long  ago  rallied  him  on  the  sulriect.  But  as  health  and  spirits  failed, 
and  hopes  were  blighted,  his  fits  of  depresnon  increased  portentously  in 
number  and  intensity,  and  intoxication  was  alternately  resorted  to  as  a 
relief  and  cursed  as  making  matters  worse.  At  four^oid-twenty  we  find 
him  saying,  '<  I  have  a  melancholy  disposition.  To  escape  from  the  gloom 
of  dark  speculation,  1  have  made  excursions  into  the  fields  of  amusement^ 
perhaps  of  folly."  At  five-and-thirty:  ^I  have  had  a  pretty  severe 
retam  this  summer  of  that  melandioly,  or  hypochondria,  which  is  inherent 
in  my  conditiiMi,  and  from  which  I  have  8i:dSared  miserably  in  fozmer 
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yean."  He  rejoices  in  hb  wife  as  ^^an  admirable  companion  &r  a  man 
of  my  atrabilious  temperament,  for  she  has  a  good  store  of  common  sense 
and  cheerfulness."     in  1788  he  writes  from  London:  <<I  have  been 

wretchedly  dissipated I  am  now  in  strong,  steady  spirits^  which 

make  me  confident,  instead  of  being  in  despondency.  Oh,  my  friend, 
what  can  be  the  reason  of  such  depression  as  we  often  suffer?''  Some 
weeks  after  his  wife's  death  he  says  :  *^  Such  is  my  melancholy  frame  at 
present,  that  I  wayer  as  to  all  my  plans.  I  haye  an  ayidity  for  death ; 
I  eagerly  wish  to  be  laid  by  my  dear  wife ;  years  of  life  seem  insup- 
portable." Letter  No.  87  ends  with  **  I  am  m  ereat  spirits."  Letter 
Na  88  begins  with  <<  a  most  miserable  return  of  bad  spirits.  Not  only 
haye  I  had  a  total  distaste  of  life,  but  have  been  perpetually  gnawed  by  a 
kind  of  mental  fever.  It  is  really  shocking  that  human  nature  is  liable 
to  such  inexplicable  distress.     O  my  friend,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

This  singular  compound  of  inconsistencies  believed  himself  to  be  a  re- 
ligious man,  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  his  dissolute  pracdces. 
In  the  same  letter  which  announces  his  **  indeed  enjoying  this  Metropolis 
to  the  full,  according  to  my  taste" — and  we  know  Mr.  Boswell's  taste 
pretty  well,  in  metropolitan  enjoyments — a  letter  which  quioes  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Temple  for  not  allowing  his  correspondent  '*  a  plenary  indulgence  " 
for  '^Asiatic  multiplicity" — ^this  Boswellian  announcement  occurs:  ^^I 
yesterday  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  was 
exalted  in  piety."     From  Squire  Dilly's  at  SouthilVhe  writes  in  1779: 

**  I  am  quite  the  great  man  nere Poor  Mr.  Edward  Dilly  is  fast 

a-dying ;  he  cried  with  affection  at  seeing  me  here ;  he  is  in  as  agreeable 
a  mme  as  any  Christian  can  be.  ....  I  am  edified  here." 

When  he  left  this  edifying  scene,  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  suffering  fit>m 
lameness,  records  his  having  *<  had  a  very  good  journey"  in  a  fly,  and  in 
his  most  genuine  style  proceeds  to  say  :  '*  An  agreeable  young  widow 
nursed  me,  and  supported  my  lame  foot  on  her  knee.  Am  I  not  fortu- 
nate in  having  somethine  about  me  that  interests  most  people  at  first  sight 
in  my  favour  ?"  This  is  a  question  often  put  by  our  fiisdnating  hero. 
His  obtrusive  egotism,  his  mania  for  notoriety,  his  courtship  of  celebrated 
men,  his  silly  raptures  at  a  compliment  or  an  act  of  complaisance,  and  his 
fretting  annoyance  at  slighting  treatment,  are  ludicrously  exemplified  in 
these  letters.  Now  he  obtrudes  lumself  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (1767), 
and  quietly  inquires — sublimity  of  self-complacence  \^^**  Could  your  Lord- 
ship find  time  to  honour  me  now  andthenwUh  a  letter  f*  Perhaps  this 
query,  to  those  who  know  the  ^'  parties,"  is  the  "richest"  thine  in  the 
book.  Now  he  hunts  out  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  becomes  Riddy  be- 
yond parallel  at  being  taken  up  by  Pascal  PaolL  Now  he  vnU  be  Cast 
friends  with  Horace  Walpole,  who,  writmg  to  Gray,  says :  <'  The  author 

E of  the  Corsican  Tour],  Boswell,  is  a  strange  being,  ana,  like  Cambridge, 
as  a  rage  for  knowing  anybody  that  ever  was  talked  of.  He  fbr^ 
himself  upon  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth  and  my  doors,"  ftc  In  1766,  Bos- 
well writes :  "  I  have  lodgings  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho  .  .  •  but  I  lie  at 
the  General's  [Paoli],  iDM>$e  attention  to  me  is  beautiJuV  In  1789  he 
says  of  his  rival  biompher :  "  Hawkins  is  no  doubt  very  malevolent. 
Observe  how  lie  talks  of  me  as  quite  unknown**  We  add,  immethodi- 
cally  enough,  yet  to  the  purpose,  a  fragment  broken  ofiv  here  and  there, 
from  this  correspondence,  iUustrative  of  the  writer's  self-appreciation : 
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**  My  Kfe  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  that  I  believe  either  yon  or  I  really 
know  of  5  and  yet  I  am  a  very  sensible,  good  sort  of  man"  (1767). 
**  Praise  me" — this  is  enioined  on  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  about  to  visit 
BoewelFs  then  '*  intended,"  to  promote  his  suit — **  praise  me  for  my  good 
qualities, — ^you  know  them;  but  talk  also  how  odd,  how  inconstant,  how 
impetuous,  how  much  accustomed  to  women  of  intrigue.  Ask  gravely, 
Pray  don't  you  imagine  there  is  something  of  madness  in  that  family  ? 
Talk  of  my  various  travels, — German  princes — ^Voltaire  and  Rousseau." 
The  lady  having  rejected  him,  he  writes :  ''  After  her  behaviour,  do  I, 
the  candid,  generous  Boswell,  owe  her  anything?"  (1768).  In  1789, 
the  baffled  place-hunter  declares,  per  alium^  "  It  is  utter  folly  in  Pitt  not  to 
reward  and  attach  to  his  Administration  a  man  of  my  popular  and  plea- 
sant talents,  whose  merit  he  has  acknowledged  in  a  letter  under  his  own 
hand."  Pitt  was  no  more  eager  than  his  ffither  the  Earl  had  been,  to 
write  ^^  now  and  then"  to  James  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  Esquire ;  and 
in  &ct  left  unanswered  various  of  James's  favours.  Whereupon  James 
wrote  again  to  him,  this  time  menacingly :  "  I  think  it  is  not  just,  and 
(foigive  the  freedom)  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise."  We  might  multiply  cita- 
tions of  alike  character,  and  on  diverse  topics — Boswell's  boasts  oi bonnes 
fortunes^  only  too  minutely  established ;  his  love  for  dress,  the  more  gaily 
extravagant  the  better ;  his  pride  at  *'  getting  on"  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  and  adapting  himself  to  the  society  of  scholars;  his  exasperation  at 
a  Dundas  beating  him  in  the  race  for  political  place  and  power ;  and  his 
exultation  in  gathering  an  imposing  congregation  of  big- wigs  around  his 
own  hospitable  board. 

The  character  of  his  father  has  some  strong  light,  if  not  new  light, 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  We  have  glimpses,  too,  of 
David  Hume,  and  Reynolds,  and  Macklin  (two  or  three  years  past  his 
ninetieth),  and  Robertson,  and  Gibbon — of  whom  Mr.  Boswell  emphati- 
cally says  (1779) :  **  He  is  an  ugly,  affected,  disgusting  fellow,  and  poisons 
our  Literary  Club  to  me."  Of  Johnson  there  is  considerably  less  than 
might  be  expected.  Nor  is  there  a  great  deal  about  the  "  Life"  of  the 
Doctor.  The  biographer  does  not  misrepresent  its  character  when  he 
Mys,  on  the  eve  of  its  publication  :  '*  It  will  certainly  be  to  the  world  a 
very  valuable  and  peculiar  volume  of  biography  ....  told  with  authen- 
ticity and  in  a  lively  manner."  Some  time  previously  he  had  remarked  : 
<^  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of  biography,  which  gives  not 
only  a  SRstory  of  Johnson's  visible  progress  through  the  world,  and  of 
his  publications,  but  a  view  of  his  mind  in  his  letters  and  conversations, 
is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  conceived,  and  will  be  more  of  a  Life  than 
any  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared."  True,  O  biographer — ever  yet, 
in  thy  time;  or  ever  since,  in  oun. 
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BT  T.  P.  GBIKSTED. 

He  oomieB  to  tdl  me  of  the  pUTen.-'SHAXflpBJLRE. 

n. — Mas.  Gloyeb. 

The  good  city  of  Dublin,  three-quarters  of  a  century  since,  boasted  of 
a  trio  of  theatres^  connected  with  wtiicb  were  several  perfoimeiB  to  whom 
London  subsequently  awarded  honour.  John  Kemble,  for  instance  (then 
unknown  to  the  metropolis),  was  there  engaged,  with  John  Johnstone^ 
the  deyer  but  erring  Mrs.  Baddeley,  Miss  PfuHips  (the  subsequently  popo-* 
lar  Mrs.  Crouch),  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  one  greater  than  them  all — the 
ponderous  Stephen  Kemble,  whose  weighty  substance  was  of  so  much 
service  to  the  pariors  employed  in  the  streets,  that,  as  he  passed  orer 
the  gronndwow  of  their  labours,  they  would  W  aside  th^  hammeES  and 
bless  him !  At  one  of  these  tlnree  houses  in  Ireland's  capital  there  were 
likewise  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  a  trio  of  performers  who  became 
known  to  London,  but  whose  names  will  principally  be  held  in  remem* 
brance  from  the  celebrity  acquired  by  their  ofispring — these  were  Messrs* 
Macready  (father  of  the  now  retired  tragedian),  O'Neill  (the  sire  of  the 
gif^  actress),  and  Betterton,  whose  di^ghter  became  Mjs.  Glovar,  one 
of  the  greatest  favourites  the  stage  has  ever  cherished. 

The  actor  last  named  was  descended  from  Thomas  Betterton,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Booth  and  Garrick,  of  whom  we  are  told  by  Cibber  that  he 
was  *^  an  actor  as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without  oompetitoa.'' 
The  later  Betterton  possessed  in  his  early  day  considerable  histrioiuc 
power,  and  occupied  a  position  of  some  importance  in  the  metn^oHs. 
His  daughter,  wlK>se  portrait  it  is  our  wish  to  sketch,  was  bom  at  Newiy^ 
in  Lreland,  on  the  8tn  day  of  January,  1781.  She  would  seem  to  have 
been  destined  for  the  stage  at  her  birth,  for  she  almost  stepped  from  the 
cradle  upon  the  boards.  The  avocation  of  her  father,  as  a  provincial 
actor,  led  him  to  several  different  theatres,  at  which  the  in£uit  Julia 
tripped  gaily  about  as  a  Cupid  or  the  fairy  of  a  ball^ — a  little  book- 
muslin  angel.  Thus,  in  this  early  scene,  we  find  her  devoting  her  tender 
energies  to  the  support  of  her  frmiUy — a  characteristic  which  accompanied 
her  to  the  £ekll  of  the  curtain — for  the  diminutive  ladies  who  flit  about 
the  illusive  imagery  of  the  stage  have  of  course  a  small,  fiedry^like  salary^ 
which  they  require  in  common  with  the  sylph-like  beauties  with  whom 
they  mingle.  Though  possessing  apparently  an  ethereal  nature,  these 
g^racefiil  sylphs  have  earthly  wants,  for 

Lips,  though  blooming,  must  still  be  fed. 
And  not  e'en  Love  can  live  on  flowers. 

Having  fulfilled  engagements  in  various  towns,  Miss  Julia  accompanied 
her  fieither  to  York,  and  with  him  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  company 
presided  over  by  Tate  Wilkinson.    This  was  in  1787,  and  our  experienced 
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fiUfo  ladj  obtsiiied  here  her  earliest  dnmatioohsrftoter,  thstof  the  Aj^e, 
in  (Mway'e  pli^  of  <<  The  Orphan.'' 

The  York  emmtt,  when  eondncted  W  Tate  WiHrineoo,  was  a  fiunons 
nveery  £or  the  me^opditan  boaids.  It  was  in  that  eehool  Aat  ftmm 
learned  to  aoar,  and  it  heoame  the  theatric  home  of  John  Kemhb  and 
^fn.  Siddons.  Ellistonpaeied  a  portion  of  his  earhr  life  here;  whilttMrs. 
Jofdan,  Mrs.  Mountain,  Suett,  Emery,  Fawoett,  Mathews,  Knight,  and 
Wx«n<^  all  oame  to  London  from  this  oireoit.  Poor  dd  Tate,  though 
eecentric  in  his  manners,  possessed  a  warm  heart.  He  had  heen  a  li^ 
too  meny  in  his  youth,  and  became  somewhat  melancholy  in  his  (M  age. 
With  a  wandering  mind  and  a  decrepit  body,  he  woold  interweave  in  his 
eonveraation  the  subieets  of  a  new  engagement  at  his  theatre,  a  Teal-pie, 
Qmkik  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Tate  and  the  doctor.  He  likewise 
possessed  a  strange  haHt  of  forgetting  the  name  of  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance : — A  come£an,  who  snh- 
semientiy  acquired  some  little  distinction,  had  been  recommended  to  him, 
and  was  requested  to  join  him  at  Shields.  On  arriving  at  that  town  he 
waited  upon  the  manager,  whom  he  found  occuped  In  drivmg  a  nail 
with  a  poker  into  the  wall  of  his  apartment,  from  which  he  intended  to 
suspend  hn  watch.  On  the  actor  entering,  Tate  turned  hb  head  half 
rowid,  and  having  taken  a  glance  at  his  visitor,  renewed  his  efforts  upon 
ike  nail,  saying:  *'  Ha!  oh!  how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Wingrove;  can  you 
pkj  JRoOar  *'  I  have  attempted  it,"  was  the  reply.  "^  Oh  I  ha!  Mr. 
Kembfe  plays  BolUiy  Mr.  Young  plays  EoUa^  and  Mr.  Elliston  plays 
BoUa,  But  I  say,  Mr.  Mnsgrove,.can  you  knock  in  a  nail  V  **  I  dare 
say  I  can."  ^  What  I  with  a  poker,  and  without  hurting  your  fingers  ?** 
^*  111  try,"  replied  the  actor,  and  instantly  accomplished  the  ta^  ;  when 
Ae  dasoiple  of  Foote,  evidently  delighted,  remarked,  "  I  thank  you ;  tiiat 
will  do  very  well,  Mr.  Cox!" 

Wlnlst  with  honest  old  Tate,  Julia  Betterton  advanced  rapidly.  Among 
other  assumptions  in  which  she  evinced  great  merit,  she  played  the  Ihtke 
of  York  to  the  Richard  of  George  Frederick  Cooke.  That  tragedian, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  appeared  as  Giumdalca^  the  queen  of  the 
giants,  in  the  burlesque  of  ^  Tom  Thumb,"  the  Liliputian  general  being 
sustained  by  our  clever  little  heroine.  Cooke  was  so  well  pleased  wim 
his  precocious  coadjutor,  that  in  the  amatory  scene  between  them  he 
pbced  the  heroic  JuUa  in  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  and  held  her  fordi  to 
ree«ve  the  plaudits  of  Uie  audience. 

Increase  of  years  developed  additional  excellence,  and  in  1796  the 
juvenile  favourite  had  become  a  popular  actress,  her  services  having  been 
transferred  to  another  famous  nursery,  that  of  Bath — at  one  time  said  to 
possess  &e  most  elegant  audience  in  Great  Britain.  Here  her  acting 
was  as  much  ^ctoUed  as  her  private  worth  was  commended.  Though 
but  half  way  advanced  in  her  teens,  clie  looked  the  woman,  and  was  now 
the  representative  of  JuUet,  Imogen^  Lydin  Languish,  and  similar  cha- 
racters, both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Rumours  of  her  excellenoe  soon 
tnvelled  from  Somersetshire  to  London,  and  an  offer  of  ten  poands  per 
we^  vras  made  her  by  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden.  This  proposal 
was  declined  by  her  father,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  one  of  twelve  pounds 
per  week ;  ultimately,  however,  articles  were  signed  for  five  years,  ibe 
terms  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  week. 
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It  wms  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1797,  that  Julia  Betterton  stood 
^or  the  first  time  before  a  jury  of  metropoHtan  critics,  from  whom  she 
received  a  most  favourable  yerdict.  The  character  selected  for  the  trial 
was  an  indifferent  one,  that  of  Elwinuy  in  a  play  entitled  *'  Percy,"  which 
long  since  was  quietly  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lethean  fake. 

This  piece  was  written  by  Hannah  More,  whose  pen  gave  to  the  stag» 
one  or  two  other  productions.  Her  thoughts,  however,  soon  took  a  more 
serious  turn,  when  she  published  some  ''Sacred  Dramas **  and  other 
works,  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  stage,  as 
then  constituted,  was  undeserving  the  countenance  of  a  Christian.  But 
though  this  popularly  pious  lady  abhorred  playhouses,  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  houses  of  players,  and  was  associated  for  some  years  with 
Garrick,  who,  as  the  chief  of  players,  must  have  been  denounced  by  the 
lady's  sect  as  the  chief  of  sinners.  It  has  been  wickedly  said,  however, 
in  reference  to  the  delicate  line  drawn  by  gentle  Hannah  between  her 
convictions  and  her  convenience,  that  the  culprit  Garrick  gave  excellent 
dinners  and  saw  very  pleasant  company.  The  shop  of  a  serious  bookseller 
in  the  Strand,  as  well  as  Garrick's  dinner-table,  was  occasionally  visited 
Hannah  More.  This  shop — known  as  No.  18,  swept  away  in  the  con- 
struction of  Hungerford  Market — was  kept  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Charles  Mathews;  and  the  latter,  when  an  infant,  was  introduced  by  the 
lady  to  Garrick,  who  took  the  favoured  baby  in  his  arms,  and,  smiling  at 
his  visage,  observed,  '*  Why,  his  face  laughs  all  over,  but  certainly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth."  Some  years  later,  when  Mathews  was 
about  to  embark  for  Ireland  to  commence  the  life  of  an  actor,  his  pious 
father,  deeply  regretting  his  determination,  remarked,  '*  That  little  vaga- 
bond,  Garrick,  bit  you  when  he  took  you  in  his  arms." 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Betterton's  first  appearance  in  London  was 
marked  by  distinguished  success.  The  waters  of  the  theatrical  stream, 
however,  do  not  always  flow  clearly  on,  and  in  the  present  instance  they 
became  slightly  ruffled,  at  tiie  very  onset  of  our  heroine's  appearance  at 
Covent  Gs^en.  It  was  a  tragic  actress  that  the  theatre  required ;  and 
whilst  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor,  was  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Bet- 
terton, his  stage-manager,  Lewis,  was  engaging  Miss  Campion  (whom 
he  had  seen  in  Ireland),  without  consulting  his  principal  upon  the  matter. 
The  latter  lady,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  Pope,  the  comedian,  made 
her  first  essay  on  the  evening  succeeding  the  appearance  of  Miss  Betterton. 
She  possessed  an  elegant  figure  and  a  sweet  voice,  added  to  much  mental 
qualification  and  the  accomplishments  of  education,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
best  tragic  actress  of  the  two.  This  was  probably  an  advantage  to  the 
fair  Julia,  for  the  management,  desirous  that  she  should  do  something 
for  her  large  salary,  put  her  in  comedy — ^very  much  against  her  wishes, 
probably,  for  actors  are  not  invariably  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
powers.  That  pleasant  creature,  Robert  William  Elliston,  was  an  in- 
stance of  this.  When  the  sceptre  of  Old  Druiy  had  been  wrested  firom 
him,  and  he  was  in  part  exiled  to  the  petty  dominion  of  the  Olympic,  he 
still  played  upon  the  regal  boards,  but  in  parts  allotted  to  him,  not  mag- 
nificently distributed  by  him.  Shortly  aner  this  change  in  his  fbrtune, 
he  encountered  Charies  Lamb  near  Temple  Bar.  Waiving  lus  great 
loM  as  nothing,  he  had  yet  resentment  for  the  depreciation  of  his  tragic 
pretensions.    '<  Have  you  heard,"  said  he,  '<  how  they  treat  me  7 — Ihey 
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put  me  in  comedy.**  Lamb,  natarally  enough,  thought,  *^  Where  could 
they  have  put  him  better  ?"  but  the  finger  on  the  lip  forbad  any  yerbal 
interruption.  ^'  Where  I  formerly  played  EomeOy**  contmued  the  great 
creature,  *'  I  now  play  MercuHo"  And  so  saying  he  stalked  away,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  response.  • 

And  Jiwa  Betterton,  too,  we  have  remarked,  they  put  in  comedy,  her 
second  character  in  London  being  Charlotte  Rusport^  in  the  '<  West 
Indian,**  a  performance  with  which  the  audience  were  highly  pleased. 
Camberland,  the  author,  likewise,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  obtained  for 
her  the  character  of  the  heroine  in  his  new  piece  of  '*  False  Impressions,'* 
to  which  she  delirered  the  epilogue.  Mrs.  Abiogton — the  original  Lady 
Teazle^  and  an  actress  to  whom  the  subject  of  our  portrait  was  said  to 
bear  a  marked  resemblance,  both  in  person  and  manner — ^returned  to  the 
stage  for  a  few  nights  during  this  season,  and  added  her  plaudits  to  those 
of  the  public,  auguring  highly  of  Miss  Betterton's  subsefuent  advance- 
ment. Notwithstanding  these  encomiums,  her  path  was  by  no  means 
easy.  Mrs.  H.  Johnston  was  favoured  with  several  important  characters 
which  should  have  been  awarded  her,  while  she  was  sent  on  for  the  Queen 
in  ^'  Richard  the  Third,"  and  other  unproductive  parts.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  her  agreement,  Miss  Betterton  played  for  one  season  at  Drury 
Lane,  at  which  house  she  first  appeared  in  September,  1803.  She  agun 
returned  to  Covent  Garden — of  which  house  John  Kemble  had  become  a 
part  proprietor — ^bnt  quitted  after  two  or  three  seasons,  an  increase  of 
salary  having  been  refused  by  the  management. 

We  now  shift  the  theme,  for  new  colours  are  required  in  the  piunting 
of  our  portrait.  We  have  brought  our  fair  subject  thus  far  on  the  high- 
road of  fife,  through  its  crowds  and  contentions ;  we  have  transformed 
the  little  fairy  of  the  provincial  theatre  into  a  popular  and  estabtished 
favourite  upon  the  metropolitan  boards,  and  now  for  a  brief  time  we  leave 
the  actress,  in  order  that  we  may  study  the  woman.  And  here  we  would 
fcdn  call  to  our  aid  the  photographic  art,  faithfully  to  delineate  the  form 
and  features  of  Jdia  Betterton,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Above  the  middle  size,  with  a  complexion  beautifully  fair,  her 
bhe  eyen  darkened  with  lashes  that  adorned  those  orbs,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  lovely  creatures  that  London  could  boast  of.  There  was,  more- 
ovefy  blended  with  these  personal  attractions  a  sweet  gaiety,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  could  never  be  checked  by  grief ;  as  though  care 
would  pass  by  it  and  leave  no  memory.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
many  were  the  admirers  of  this  fair  specimen  of  Nature's  handiwork, 
fashioned  by  her  when  her  skill  had  reached  its  culminating  point.  Pk>* 
minent  amone  those  who  saw  and  admired  was  James  Biggs,  a  performer 
npon^e  Bam  boards  at  the  time  when  Julia  Betterton  was  there  en- 
gaged.   Now, 

Common  as  light  is  love. 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 

For  James  Biggs  the  subject  of  our  portrait  entertained,  in  return,  an 
affection  as  pure  as  ever  heart  conceived.  In  the  mutual  interchange  of 
tlui  passion  she  saw  the  flowering  promise  of  happiness,  but  death  stepped 
in  bef(»e  the  fruit  had  ripened.    Like  herself,  loiggs  came  to  London  and 
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oMnitd  m  feotiog  npon  its  aimed  boaids,  but  £ed  slioril^  after,  «l  flie 
okM  •£  1796. 

It-waBloDg^  before  the  wound  healed  which  this  blow  occasioned.  The 
teeaa«i'o  of  ^e  heart  was  lost,  but  its  memory  was  faiAfolly  boarded.  In 
many  an  after  year — amid  other  and  exciting  seenes^-^there  woald  oome 
a  thoogfat  of  that  early  dream,  and  the  dark  eyelash  wonld  feel  a  moialiu 
ranngmg  ficom  the  foont  of  remembranoe. 

Tou  may  break,  yoa  may  rain  the  yaae  if  ycni  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stilL 

SarW  in  life,  Julia  B&tkmbm  had  been  deprived  of  her  mother,  sad  had 
no  ilaff  «i  -^d^eh  to  lean  when  her  young  hopes  were  crushed.  From 
bsrfiither — ^to  whose  support  her  earhesttaJents  had  ministeNd — she  ex* 
penanced  not  only  unkindness,  but  absolute  cniel^.  In  the  year  follow- 
mg  the  death  of  poor  Biggs,  a  Mr.  Samuel  Glorer  became  enrolled  among 
bar  admirers.  She  had,  howeyer,  no  heart  to  offer  in  retam  for  his  waim 
appeal;  and  so,  fidling  in  the  legitimate  quarter,  ibis  worthy  lover  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mr.  fietterton.  Backing  his  appticatioQ  with  the  offrr 
of  a  handsome  sum,  he  sueoeeded  in  obtainiw  a  command  for  the  due 
reaepiion  of  his  suit  Though  her  own  altar  me  had  been  estingmdwd, 
this  ill-foted  woman  was  compelled  to  listen  to  anothertone;  and  parental 
tyaaany  so  far  sueoeeded  in  effecting  an  ascendancy  over  her  inll,  that 
on  the  2Qdi  of  March,  1600,  she  became  Mrs.  Glover.  The  aeene  now 
shifted,  but  it  brought  little  change  to  our  unhappy  heroine,  who  had 
simply  exchanged  me  cruelty  of  a  parent  for  that  of  a  husband.  In 
playing  the  cards  with  her  fothar,  Mr.  Glover  had  dwelt  upon  his  ex- 
paatancy  of  weahh,  which,  from  Tarious  causes,  proved  a  vayihy  and  ha 
beeame  dependent  upon  die  exertions  of  his  wifo.  Eight  children  wero 
ike  isane  of  this  umon,  from  the  trammels  of  whidi  Mrs.  Glover  ulti- 
mate determined  upon  freeing  herself,  having  made  the  discovery  that 
her  amiable  partner  was  lavishing  upon  a  mistress  the  proceeds  of  her  in- 
dostoy !  She  accordingly  separated  herself  from  her  lieg^  lord,  and  de- 
vo4ed  her  best  ener^es  to  the  support  of  her  diildren,  four  of  whom  only 
waro  living.  Her  persecution,  however,  was  not  yet  dosed.  From  her 
hndiand  she  was  still  subjected  to  continual  aunoyance.  At  one  time  ha 
demanded  her  salary  from  the  theatre,  against  the  proprietors  of  which 
an  action  vras  brought  for  its  recovery;  and  at  another  seiaed  one  of  her 
children  in  the  streets,  claiming  to  have  it  under  his  own  contr^ 

For  neaiiy  eighteen  years  following  her  marriage  did  tiiis  generous  and 
disintereated  woman  foel  the  burden  of  protracted  suffiBrings.  Wasted 
feelings  and  disappointed  hopes  went  with  her,  but  no  voice  of  hers  ever 
uttered  eomphunings  or  reproofr.  Whilst  her  smile  of  apparont  happi- 
ness would  gladden  the  theatre,  silent  sacrifices  were  being  offmd 
vfithout  a  murmur  ;  and  thus  for  years  she  continued,  with  a  mind 
agonised  by  mental  suffsring,  to  delight  her  auditors  with  rich  histrionic 
powers,  winning  harmless  laughter  and  gentle  tears. 

We  now  resume  our  notice  of  the  professional  doings  of  Mrs.  Glover. 
Afker  her  secession  frx>m  Covent  Garden — previously  referred  to— she 
patformed  for  a  time  in  the  country.  In  1811  we  find  her  again  in  die 
metropolis,  pla3ang  at  the  Lyceum  with  the  Drory  Lane  comedians,  who 
had  been  burnt  out  of  their  own  structure.     On  the  10th  of  June  in  the 
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gMOft  ymtf  hm  iaJwrti  aided  Ae  mxami  of  >  new  pky  at  the  Hy  market, 
4e  "^  1U)7«1  Oak,"  m  which  BlliatoD  enacted  ^m^  Chctrles.  With  the 
62Bi|ition  of  three  brief  yaaie,  this  was  hatf  a  oentary  sinee ;  hot  we  n- 
oogniw  in  the  pkybiU  of  diat  night  the  name  of  oi»  who  is  itiU  te  be 
fomid  hefoie  ife  footHgbts  of  the  theatre— die  eyerffieen  Jdm  Cooper. 

The  services  of  our  clever  artiste  were  but  litUe  in  request  at  Aia 
period  ( 1611).  Oovent  Garden  had  been  transformed  into  a  nippodroine, 
and  the  town  diooght  onlj  <^  its  four-footed  performers.  The  dramas  of 
^  JBhie  Beard"  and  *^  Timour  the  Tartar"  enjoved  a  great  run  (oa  hotas* 
baok)  ;«Dd  theckssic  boards  of  the  Kembles,  during  the  same  jear,  were 
trodden  hj  an  el^hant,  whose  powerful  acting,  in  eombinatian  with  that 
o£At  hones,  drew  eaohciowds,  that  Ins  own  trunk  could  not  oontain  the 
— y  tkm  ■!■  II  ml  iitii  ike  Usisiiiii  of  the  tiwatfCw  Borifa^  ike  avMsr 
q£  ihu  great  performer,  a  foi^onable  green-room  lounger  one  evening 
tkas  aeeested  Jekn  KtmUe :  **  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  is  not  tke  man  very 
nawons  who  rides  upon  the  real  ^M>hant  ?"  *<  Nervous,  sir  I"  replied 
Kambie,  in  his  deep,  hollow  tono^  *^  what  must  I  have  been,  when,  riding 
oaee upon  an  elepluuit,  I  heard  the  hind^legs  say  to  the  ibre-legs,  ^Get 
on,  will  ye,  or,  curse  you,  I  shall  be  down  !'  " 

SiBg  Jehn  could  joke  occasionally.  At  die  sale  of  the  library  of  Isaac 
Reed,  tke  ^faakspearean  editor,  a  ^  Treatise  on  the  Public  Securities" 
ms  Jarooked  down  at  the  humble  price  of  sixpence ;  upon  which  KemUe, 
who  was  pteaont,  remarked,  with  true  Cervantic  humour,  that  he  had 
oaaar  known  the  funds  so  low  before.  At  another  time  he  entered  the 
giaen-reom  just  as  Ciaremont — 'wbo  held  a  subordinate  post  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  given  pompously  to  recount  his  prorineud  triumphs-*- 
was  recording  an  accident  that  had  befiEdlen  him  the  second  time  he 
played  Richard  at  Boohester.  "  What,  my  dear  sir,"  inquired  John 
Philip,  with  assumed  surprise,  ''  did  they  let  you  play  Richard  twice  in 
one  town?" 

At  tiie  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre — October  10,  1812 — 
Mrs.  Glover  was  connected  with  the  company  engaged.  It  was  to  in- 
augurate this  new  structure  that  the  Committee  of  Management  adver- 
tised for  an  opening  address — three-and-forty  bards  entering  the  arena 
and  contending  for  the  prize.  Not  one,  however,  reached  the  standard 
raised  by  the  committee,  who  became  confounded  with  the  number  of 
addresses  and  their  own  debates,  and  considered  it  wise— in  this  confu- 
sion of  tongues — to  reject  the  whole  of  the  productions,  which  had  been 
properly  folded,  sealed,  marked,  and  deliverea  in  due  season.  The  rejec- 
tion of  all  the  biddings  by  the  learned  body  placed  them  in  a  dilemma, 
from  which  they  were  relieved  by  being  furnished  with  a  composition  by 
Lord  .Byron,  which  was  duly  repeated  by  EHiston  for  nine  nights.  In- 
directly arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  advertisement  for  a  display  of 
poetic  excellence,  the  public  were  gratified  with  the  *^  Rejected  Addresses" 
of  Horace  and  James  Smith,  contaming  fanciful  and  humorous  imitations 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  some  of  the  favourite,  or  highly-pretending 
poets  of  the  day.  This  production  is  inimitable  in  its  way,  and  long 
maintained  a  sparkling  celebrity. 

Mrs.  Glover  continued  at  Drury  Lane  th0  two  succeeding  years,  and 
was  consequently  eonnci^ed  with  that  house  when  Eldmund  Kean,  in  the 
Jsnaary  ef  1B14,  first  startled  the  town  with  his  flashes  of  genius.    Two 
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years  later^  September  16, 1816— she  returned  to  Covent  Garden,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  character  in  which  she  reappeared  bein^ 
Andromache,  in  the  "  Distrest  Mother."  This  was  likewise  the  night 
of  a  memorable  first  appearance,  that  of  William  Charles  Macready, 
whose  introductory  bow  to  a  metropolitan  audience  was  made  in  the  same 
play,  in  the  part  of  Orestes. 

we  subsequently  find  our  clever  actress  again  in  the  provinces,  and  for 
a  short  time  at  the  Surrey,  then  under  the  control  of  Thomas  Dibdin.  In 
1818  she  was  once  more  at  Drury  Lane,  still  conducted  by  its  Committee 
of  Management,  a  portion  of  which  body,  according  to  its  own  confession, 
preferred  beauty  to  talent  in  the  selection  of  actresses.  One  of  these 
worthies,  when  out  of  office,  once  complained  to  EUiston  of  his  female 
chorus,  inquiring  where  such  a  wre.tched  set  of  creatures  had  been  picked 
up.  With  his  wonted  animation,  the  grandiloquent  manager  assured  the 
inquirer  that  they  were  the  best  chorus  singers  he  had  ever  directed. 
*<  You  mistake  me,"  said  theex^committeeman;  <^  I  don't  find  &ult  with 
their^  singing — I  don't  care  a  straw  abojit  that;  but  you  oufi;ht  to  have 
prett^  girls — that  was  our  plan  ;  but  yours  are  all  so  infernally  ugly  that 
the  theatre  will  be  ruined." 

In  April,  1822,  Mrs.  Glover  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  af^  an  absence 
of  some  months,  and  was  received  with  great  warmth.  Her  charact^  on 
that  occasion  was  Clarinda^  in  the  *<  Suspicious  Husband,"  Ranger  bmng 
played  by  Ellbton.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  she  introduced  her 
daughter,  !^hyllis  Glover,  upon  the  same  boards,  in  ihe  character  of  JuUet. 
She  was  herself  the  Nurse  of  the  piece ;  and  when  Lady  Capulet  spoke 
of  the  ''  pretty  age"  of  Verona's  maiden,  a  burst  of  apphrase  followea  the 
maternal  exclamation — 

Paith,  I  can  t^ll  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  Mrs.  Glover — still  at  Drury' Lane — 
considerably  advanced  her  reputation  by  an  original  assumption,  that  of 
Mrs,  Simpson^  in  Poole's  clever  little  comedy  of  ''  Simpson  and  Co.," 
then  first  produced.  The  following  lines — written  with  *^  alliteration's 
apt  and  artful  aid"— -exhibit  the  names  of  the  orig^al  performers  in  this 
still  popular  production : 

Gifted  with  Gallic  eabble  and  grimace. 
Laugh,  leer,  and  loUop,  landing  lots  of  lace, 
Okoeb's  odd  onset — opportune  outr^, 
Pours  pungent  pepper  o  er  the  pointed  play. 
Thou|m  Coofeb's  courtsliip  kept  continual  dear, 
Droll  Davison  disdains  to  doubt  her  dear ; 
But,  blandly  bountiful  in  blindness  blest. 
Won't  wonder  what  he  wants  with  widowed  West. 
No  gleam  of  glory  gladdens  Gloveb's  gloom, 
^pe  for  revolt  she  rambles  round  the  room ; 
while  wondering  what  can  wake  the  womanS  woe. 
Trim  Tebbt  treads  the  traps  on  tottering  toe, 
Cross'd  and  confounded  by  his  cozening  Co. 
These  freaks  and  frolics — ^freak  without  offence. 
Pleasing  the  pit,  put  poet  Poolb  in  pence. 

Mrs.  Glover  subsequently  formed  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  where  she  became  best  known  to  Ae  present  gene- 
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ration  of  phyeoen.  From  that  time  she  oontinued  constantly  before  her 
metropolitan  friends,  who  must  retain  kindly  remembrances  of  many  of 
her  efforts.  We  need  not,  therefore,  closely  follow  her  footsteps,  save  to 
note  a  few  of  the  more  unportant  features  connected  with  her  **  travel's 
Bistory."  In  1831  she  lent  her  talents  to  Madame  Vestris,  upon  her 
first  openine  the  doors  of  the  little  Olympic.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  mr  her  benefit  at  die  Haymarket,  she  essayed  the  character  of 
FaJUtaff^  in  the  ^*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'' — an  exnibition  which  drew 
forth  the  regret  of  her  most  ardent  admirers.  On  a  previous  occasion, 
for  her  beneiSt  night,  she  had  put  on  the  *'  inky  cloak"  of  Hamlet. 

In  the  month  of  Febmazy,  1837,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  a 
metropolitan  journal : 

<'£Ked,  on  the  8th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Glover,  who  has  supported  hin^  for  many  years,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Betterton.  The  old  gentleman  possessed  considerable 
liistrionic  talent,  and  he  certainly  has  lef^  behind  him  the  greatest  actress 
of  the  day,  to  mourn  him  dead  whom  ^  living  she  sustained.'  " 

In  the  December  of  the  same  year,  the  fiftieth  representation  of  the 
**  Jjosse  Chase"  at  the  Haymarket  was  celebrated  by  a  supper  being  eiven 
to  the  performers.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Glover  was  most  cordially  dnnk 
on  that  occasion,  and  in  returning  thanks  she  informed  the  company  that, 
by  a  smgular  coincidence,  it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage. 

On  the  8th  of  June^  1840,  our  obliging  artiste  aided  the  veteran 
Dowton,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  ^Burewell  benefit  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  appearing  as  Lueretia  Mac  Taby  in  Colman's  comedy  of  the 
**  Poor  Gentleman."  On  the  succeedmg  Ist  of  August,  being  then  at 
the  Havmarke^  she  played  Mrs.  Oakley^  in  the  <<  Jealous  Wife," 
Macready  enaetm^  Mr,  Oakley,  A  mehincholy  interest  hangs  over  the 
remembrance  of  tiiat  night.  It  was  the  fuewell  benefit  of  Tyrone 
Power,  who  played  Captain  €^  Cutter  in  tiie  comedy,  and  likewise  ap- 
peared m  the  fiurces  of  the  <<  Irish  Ambassador"  and  the  <*  Irish  Lion," 
setting  sail  immediately  after  on  his  third  voyage  to  America.  Return- 
ing from  thence  in  March,  1841,  in  the  ill-&ted  steam-ship  the  PresiderU^ 
that  vewel  encountered  a  storm  unparalleled  even  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
poor  Tyrone  went  down  with  it  into  the  deep. 

In  the  September  of  the  same  year  (1840)  the  ''Road  to  Ruin"  was 
revived  at  the  Haymarket— O^J[>om<^  being  played  by  Phelps,  and 
Harry  Domton  by  James  Wallaok — ^when  Mrs.  Glover  furnished  an  ad- 
mirable portraiture  of  the  Widow  Warren.  This  comedy  was  written 
by  Thomas  Holcroft,  who,  from  ti^e  lowest  pursuits  in  life,  raised  himself 
to  considerable  repute  as  a  writer.  The  widow  of  Holcroft  married 
James  Kenney,  the  author  of  <<  Raising  the  Wind"  and  otiier  successful 
dramatic  pieces.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Le  Mercier,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  "  Le  Tableau  de  Paris."  Upon  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  this  d'lstinguished  French 
writer^  a  fine,  venerable  old  man,  immediately  crossed  the  Channel  to  see 
his  daughter,  who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  been  confined  with  twins. 
The  following  year  he  renewed  his  visit,  but  on  repairing  to  the  readence 
of  his  ofinuing  near  Bedford-square,  he  found,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  the  nimily  had  removed  the  same  morning  to  Brompton,  the  nurse 
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and  one  of  die  twin  citildren  lemuning  till  the  £oUowing  day.  Upon  the 
serrant  first  opening  the  door  with  the  in&ot  in  her  anna,  the  dietren  o£ 
the  old  gentleman  wai  extreme,  it  heing  much  increaied  by  his  diglit 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Clasping  the  unoonsmoos  babe  to 
his  breast,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  careworn  features,  he  thus  rented 
his  inquiries  t — *'  Oh,  mon  petit,  ma  dare — ah,  yas,  you  Httale  rog — wfaar 
ees — ui,  yas, — whar  ees  de  oder  piece  belongs  to  dis  ?*'  With  great 
difficulty  he  at  length  found  his  way  to  Brompton,  but  the  feunily  had 
retired  to  rest.  Afiter  knocking  for  some  time  at  the  door,  a  Y<noe  from 
within  demanded  who  was  there.  The  reply,  a  comprehensive  one,  gained 
immediate  admittance,  it  being^*^  Opane,  opane  de  door;  lam  de  fader 
of  all." 

In  June,  1844^  a  valuable  6pergne  was  presented  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster,  by  the  members  ot  the  Haymarket  company,  on  closing  tiiat 
theatre  after  an  uninterrupted  season  of  four  hundred  nights.  Our  in- 
imitaUe  actress  was  selected  to  present  the  same,  widi  an  address  sup- 
plied by  the  ready  pen  of  Mr.  Buckstone.  Mr.  Webster,  in  returning 
thanks,  thus  prelsced  his  remarks : — **  If  anydiing  on  earth  eould 
enhance  the  value  of  this  memorial  of  my  humble  exertions,  it  is  that 
you  have  selected  as  the  organ  of  your  gift  the  modier  of  the  stage,  the 
most  aeoomplished  actress  that  ever  adorned  the  profession  in  tins  country 
— ^Mrs*  Glover.  In  my  boyhood,  I  looked  on  her  with  rerverenoe ;  and 
in  my  more  mature  years  I  look  on  her  with  delight^  to  find  that  added 
years  only  shed  more  lustre  on  her  talents." 

Loved  and  respected  on  the  stage,  our  good  moAa  of  die  profession 
was  often  found  officiating  at  these  dramatic  oeremomes,  of  which  she 
appeared  the  ruling  spirit.  Behind  the  green  curtain,  wfaioh  shadows 
innumerable  mysteries,  she  sought  to  smooth  down  the  envy,  jealousy, 
and  personal  pique  too  often  exhibited  there,  and  ^'  good  words  went 
with  her  name."  Before  the  lights,  she  distributed  gludnesa  by  means  of 
harmless  feney  and  innocent  mirth. 

In  1849,  Mrs.  Glover  entered  into  a  brief  engagement  with  IMbr.  An- 
derson for  Drury  Lane,  where  she  played  fcMr  a  Aart  time,  and  tiien 
joined  her  old  friend  Farren  at  the  Strand,  wbere  abe  performed  her 
ferewell  engagement.  Many  of  her  fevoniite  diaraotess  were  here  gone 
through.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  instance,  had  affsin  her  Ajreactest  repre* 
sentative,  and  exhibited  herself  with  original  feesimess  and  humour,  with 
blundering  affidctation  and  point.  CaUed  {or  on  her  fint  appearanoe, 
amidst  die  cheers  of  the  house,  our  fevoured  aofaress  was  led  forward  by 
Mr.  Farren,  who,  evidently  labouring  under  strong  esnofeion,  thus  ad* 
dressed  the  audience  : — **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  resist  upon 
tills  occasion  addressing  a  few  words  to  you.  I  have  bean  durtf-one 
years  before  you,  and,  during  that  period,  I  may  truly  state  I  hwve  never 
seen  an  actress  in  the  worid  comparable  to  Mrs*  GUover  in  her  line  of 
characters ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  verified  by  every  foreign  ariiat  who 
has  visited  this  country." 

In  JSforoh,  I860,  there  was  produced  at  the  litde  Strand  an  a&iptap- 
don  of  diat  household  book,  the  <<  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  in  which  Mrs. 
Glover  phq^ed  the  notable  Mrs*  Primrose^  a  charaeter  wfaioh  was  most 
touefaingly  portrayed,  and  rendered  the  feature  of  the  pieoe.  In  the 
qnlogae  an  aUnsbn  was  made  by  her  to  her  approaching  ] 
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And  Deboirali's  oonnsel  may  be  worth  the  priziiig — 
Bemember,  'tis  her  last  year  of  advising. 

Mn.  Glover's  engAgement  at  the  Strand  Theatre  terminated  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1850,  when  she  informed  her  friends,  on  being  smniBMiefll  to 
reeeive  their  plaucUta»  that  it  was  h^  intention  to  appeur  onee  more  be- 
fore them,  and  then  to  bid  adieu  to  her  profession.  That  farewell  benefit 
took  place  at  Drory  Lane,  on  the  ensuing  12th  of  July,  under  die  patron* 
age  of  her  Majesty.  The  performances  were  *'  Thie  Riyals^"  with,  the 
fuKses  of  ''Delicate  Ground"  and  '< Friend  Wn^les,"  the  diaraoten 
being  sustained  by  membezs  of  the  principal  metropolitan  thefttrss— 
William  Farren  and  Madame  Vestris  gracing  the  Ust. 

For  a  fortnight  preeeding  this  occasion,  ^Sn.  Glover  had  been  oonfined 
to  her  bed  ;  but  anxious  to  keep  fiiith  with  the  pubHo,  she  attended  the 
Uieatre,  and  the  applaudine  shout  that  marked  her  entree  as  Mre,  Mala* 
prap^  gave  her  assurance  that  her  friends  were  with  her.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  but  too  evidoit  that  her  strength  was  inildequate  to  the  task  she 
had  undertaken,  and  it  was  only  by  the  kind  attention  of  those  with  vrfiom 
she  played  that  she  was  enabled  even  faintly  to  proceed.  The  close  of 
the  oomedy  brought  an  appeal  to  the  audience,  requesting  permission  to 
dispoise  with  the  promised  £Eurewell  words,  and  to  allow  Mrs.  Glover  to 
bow  lier  acknowledgements.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  ourtaiii, 
on  being  raised,  discovered  the  exhausted  actress  seated  in  a  diair,  sur- 
rounded bv  the  most  eminent'of  her  contemporaries.  The  homage  c£  an 
enthusiastic  multitude  was  again  and  again  tendered,  and  in  the  frdltng 
of  the  curtain  an  extended  professional  life  was  dosed. 

With  the  triumph  of  that  frurewell  scene,  however,  was  mixed  a  dark 
foreboding.  Mingling  in  the  final  tableau  was  seen  a  Shade,  and  more 
than  one  voice  wluspered  of  its  presence.  Apprehension  but  too  soon 
merged  into  reality.  The  tottering  mother  of  the  stage  fought  in  vain 
against  the  struggle  of  feding,  sm^radded  to  extreme  physical  debility, 
and  on  ihe  following  Tuesday  (July  16)  passed  from  the  scene  of  life. 
Friday  again  came— one  little  week  from  the  popular  demonstration  we 
have  receded — and  the  diurdiyard  of  St  Creorge  the  Martyr,  Blooms- 
bury,  recdved  the  remains  of  the  favoured  actressy  who  had  ddiighted 
three  generations  of  playgoers. 

It  was  thus  that  the  sun  of  Julia  Glover  so  suddenly  set,  after  gilding 
a  long  day,  when  the  cheerings  of  applause  were  exchanged  for  regret. 
She  may  oe  said  to  have  relinquished  life  upon  the  stage,  when  receiving 
its  greatest  honour,  as  a  poet  of  the  ancients  had  died  when  reedving  the 
triumphal  crown,  to  gain  which  all  his  achievements  had  been  direeted. 
She  had  trained  herself  for  her  profissdon  with  devoted  industry  and  ardour, 
without  wluoh  there  are  no  Siddonses,  no  Pastas,  no  Malibrans.  Widi  a 
talent  wide  and  long,  she  devoted  the  energies  of  a  life  to  the  calling 
she  essentially  contributed  to  adorn,  possesdng  as  she  did  a  genius  wbioa 
placed  her  on  its  highest  pinnade.  Ever  true  to  nature  and  fiee  from 
affectation,  she  shone  with  lustre  Uirough  all  the  varieties  of  her  career, 
combining  many  of  the  gifts  scattered  among  her  predecessors  and  cen- 
temporarief. 

Mrs.  Glover's  style  of  acting  was  suited  to  the  broader  humour  of 
comedy,  and  not  to  its  refined  sentiment  She  was  cdculated  more  for 
those  pleasant  emotions  we  call  domestic,  than  those  which  walk  away 
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from  borne  on  very  lofty  stilts.  Though  her  featares  were  somewhat 
deficient  in  qmckness  of  action  and  brilliance  of  expression,  she  bad  rare 
talent  and  great  comic  powers.  We  haye  seen  her  m  the  service  of  Mel- 
pomene— we  must  not  say  how  long  ago,  for  a  bright  eye  is  looking  over 
oar  shoulder ! — ^but  her  features  were  too  little  marked,  and  her  figure 
needed  the  elegance  and  dignity  to  give  effect  to  tragedy,  for  which  she 
i^peared  to  lack  the  naturalgenius.  In  the  opposite  line,  however — ^her 
own  peculiar  forte — she  had  versatility,  power,  and  a  liveliness  of  conoep- 
tbn,  which  left  her  rivab  far  behind  her  in  the  race.  In  later  years  she 
devoted  her  talents  to  the  matrons  of  the  stage,  and  what  {^yeoer  is 
there  that  is  not  indelibly  impressed  with  the  memoiy  of  the  most  finished 
and  forcible  delineator  of  every  class  of  elderly  ladies  ?  With  a  heart 
seeming  still  in  its  teens,  and  a  voice  unstrung  by  age,  she  long  continued 
to  bring  back,  at  her  potent  bidding,  muoi  of  the  bright  humour  of 
laughing  comedy;  and  those  whose  memory  can  carry  them  back  only 
to  her  later  years — whcfh  her  merry  laugh  awakened  echoes  of  the  past — 
have  many  a  joyous  hour  to  remember. 

We  have  previously  described  the  appearance  which  ibis  admired  and 
cherished  artiste  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  young  flowers  were  in  dieir  bloom.  The  twenty  summers 
which  she  bad  then  seen  became  multiplied  by  three,  and  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  on  her  road  of  life ;  but  <<  Time,  the  pitiless  master,"  had 
been  lenient,  for  few  were  the  traces  left  by  sorrow  upon  her  countenance. 
Here  is  her  portnut  at  the  age  of  sixty : 

Her  form — ^'twas  like  a  wintiy  day, 
But  cheerful  still,  as  if  a  ray 
Of  heaven  lit  those  temples  grey 

Where  change  would  still  encroach. 
Tet  even  age  mid  touched  her  face 
With  something  of  a  tender  grace, 

And  soften'd  Time's  i^prcmcb. 

Her  brow — the  spirit  was  not  there 
l^iat  erst  illomed  her  forehead  £ur,— 
^  But  something  vet,  one  could  not  spare 

Like  beauty  aid  remain ; 
And  could  a  iindred  charm  impart, 
As  dear,  as  sacred  to  the  heart, 

As  in  her  beauty's  reign ! 

Mrs.  Glover  possessed  an  unaffected  goodness  of  heart — ^it  was  mirrored 
in  her  countenance — and  much  sweetness  of  disposition.  With  a  natural 
and  genial  spirit,  she  was  kind  and  obliging  unto  all,  the  derire  to  please 
beine  in  her  a  chronic  affection.  To  every  member  of  her  fiimily  she  was 
a  noble  friend:  to  her  brothers,  a  tender  sister  ;  to  her  children,  the  most 
a£bctionate  of  mothers.  She  had  the  luxury  of  dome  good,  her  profusion 
being  that  of  benevolence — a  beautiful  memory  to  bequeath ! 

Closing  this  record  of  worth  and  talent,  we  hang  in  our  Gallery  the 
portrait  of  the  departed  mother  of  the  stage,  of  whom  we  cherish  a  vivid 
and  grateful  recollection ;  and  we  shall  Imve  to  look  both  far  and  wide 
before  we  find  a  subject  so  calculated  to  adorn  it. 
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▲  TALE  OF   TRB  II1CB8. 

By  DuDLEr  Costello 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
PB0P06ALS. 

Eighteen  moDths  have  gone  by,  and  the  words  of  Mr.  Velters  have 
not  been  cast  on  a  barren  soil.  lUchard  Brunton  has  planted  his  foot — 
and  planted  it  firmly — in  the  house  of  Temple  Tra?ers.  Assiduous  and 
intelligent,  he  has  acquired  a  deep  insight  into  commercial  affiurs,  transac- 
tions of  considerable  importance  have  been  entrusted  to  his  management, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  name,  with  favourable  comments,  has 
reached  the  ears  of  the  elder  Mr.  Travers.  Mr.  Velters  gives  him  plenty 
of  work  to  do,  and  that  with  him  is  the  equivalent  of  praise  ;  the  cohort 
of  derks  amidst  whom  he  toils,  acknowledge  to  themselves  the  abilities 
which  they  decry  to  each  other ;  and  honest  Mr.  Browser  is  both 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  progress  made  by  one  whom  he  compla- 
cently calls  his  &vourite  pupiL 

It  is  with  much  satisfiEiction  also  that  Mr.  Reuben  Ashley  learns  how 
well  Bichaid  Brunton  stands  with  the  great  house  into  whicn  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him.  They  meet  at  certain  intervals,  but  Mr. 
Ashley  never  alludes  to  the  engagement  which  subsists  between  them, 
and  if  he  counsels  Brunton  to  li^ur  hard  to  earn  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  that  advice  is  given,  without  doubt,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  young  man's  interests.  Such  a  course  is  only  natural,  be- 
cause on  Bmnton's  success  in  life  depends,  as  we  know,  a  very  large  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

So  Bur,  then^  eveiything  connected  with  Richard  Brunton's  position 
wears  the  best  possible  aspect ;  he  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and  may 
soon  hope  to  achieve  one  of  the  many  objects  of  his  ambition,  for  the 
ambition  he  nourishes  is  not  content  with  a  single  aim. 

The  eighteen  months  which  have  brought  about  this  result  have  not 
passed  away  without  effecting  some  change  in  most  of  the  personages 
already  mentioned  in  this  story.  Whether  his  course  be  for  good  or  ill. 
Time  stands  still  with  none. 

The  change  is  least  apparent,  perhaps,  in  the  Travers  family.  The 
old  man,  who  scrupulously  weighs  every  consideration  in  seeking  a  hus- 
band for  his  erancmaughter,  has  not  yet  met  with  a  sufficiently  eligible 
person.  He  has  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Temple  Travers,  but  their 
views  do  not  quite  agree. 

The  elder  of  the  two  has  had  but  one  pursuit  *,  it  has  yielded  him  all 
he  desired,  and  he  looks  only  in  that  direction.     A  man  of  integrity, 
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holding  the  position  of  a  first-rate  London  merchant,  is  all-in-aU  with 
him. 

But  Mr.  Temple  Travers,  who  belongs  now  to  a  world  distinct  from 
that  of  his  &ther,  considers  the  question  through  a  different  medium. 
He  would  rather  make  an  alliance  with  rank — not  for  the  rank's  sake — 
but' because  he  believes  that  high  political  life  offers  the  only  reward. 
Worth,  in  the  abstract,  he  assignfl  to  no  particular  class,  allowing  that  it 
may  be  found  everywhere,  but  high-placed  worth,  he  contends,  is  the  best 
of  any. 

*'  If,"  he  said,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  between  them,  in  reply 
to  his  father's  objection  that  men  of  fiamily  allied  themselves  with  the 
newly  rich  chiefly  to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes — *'  if  I  encouraged  the 
pretensions  of  mere  rank.  Lord  Harry  FrtzLupus,  whom  everybody  speaks 
of  as  the  most  devoted  of  my  daughter's  admirers,  would  answer  my  pur- 
pose as  well  as  another,  for — except  that  he  is  a  fool— I  know  nothing 
against  his  character.  You  will  say  tihat  is  more  than  enough,  andtl 
tUnk  so  too,  but  Lord  Harry  is  not  in  question.  Afice  has  far  too  mndi 
^^ood  sense  to  ^e  him  any  encouragement,  though  I  coidd  wish  she 
Slowed  less  inmfference  to  some  whom  I  myself  prefer.  T^ere  is  Lcntl 
Preston,  for  instance :  a  nobleman  of  the  most  estimable  qualities,  and 
very  highly  thought  of  by  every  one.  He  is  rich — and  there  your  ob- 
jection fells  at  once  to  the  ground — well-informed  and  of  the  most  per- 
lecft  equanimity  of  temper — and  l3ie  difference  of  age  between  himself 
and  Alice  is,  in  my  opinion,  rather  an  advantage  than  the  reverse.  Be- 
tween thirty-five  and  twenty  ihere  is  no  such  great  disparity.  However, 
it  is  not  my  intention,  as  you  know,  to  force  my  daugnter's  incKnations. 
She  is  perfectly  firee  to  choose — and  whether  it  be  your  canfidate  or  mine, 
or  one  of  her  own  selection— provided,  in  the  latter  instance,  iSkere  be  no 
insuperable  bar,  my  own  feeungs  and  wishes  having  been  dedared, — I 
shall  not  attempt  to  interfere." 

Mr.  Travers  smiled  at  his  son's  reservation,  as  if  he  tiiought  thatt  Ae 
whole  question  lay,  practically,  tiiere.  He  changed,  or  seemed  to  ehange, 
the  subject. 

''I  intended  to  have  asked  you,  Temple,  but  it  escaped  my  memory, 
whether  you  had  lately  heard  from  India?" 

"  You  mean,"  replied  Mr.  Temple  Travers,  "  from  Fhffip  Hastings  T 
"Yes.* 

**  A  few  months  since.  He  was  then  with  his  regiment  at  Delhi,  and 
getting  on  extremely  well.  I  dare  say  his  mother  has  received  more 
recent  intelligence,  for  she  stud,  when  last  I  saw  her,  that  PtnHp  was  a 
punctual  correspondent" 

<<  Punctuality  is  an  excellent  feature  in  a  young  man's  diaracter ;  but, 
indeed,  he  was  always  a  good  boy.  At  one  time.  Temple,  you  were  very 
fond  of  him." 

«  Very — ^(hat  is— yes — certttnly !' 

"I  never  dearlv nnderstood,"  continued  Mr.  Traven,  ^'whybe  00 
suddenly  changed  his  views  with  respect  to  a  profession.  Connected  as 
he  was  with  our  family,  witii  the  best  prospect  lihat  vny  one  could  iisve 
if  he  had  embraced  a  mercantile  life,  and — in  my  opimon — possessed  of 
talents  pecidiarly  adapted  to  bannesi — titat  he  sfaocdd  have  tbrcpwn  away 
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nidii  a  ehance  for  tii«  meeirtaiaties  of  a  militMy  carter^  haf  always 
pdaed  me  g^teatly." 

^*  It  is  searoely  a  thing  tD  wonder  ai»"attkiMf.  Teiaq^eTxaTeE^ooIdlT} 
^it  haf^eas  every  day.** 

''Bat  Philip  waa  so  steady  aad  qmet  in  his  habits^  and  seemed  so 

jftuTO  was  something  in  these  remarks  that  janed  upon  afe^nffintiie 
hosom  of  Mr»  Temple  Tia?ers»  hidbarto  nneiqpressed*  He  answered  rather 
ahmptlyy 

^  He  was,  I  snspect,  too  happy.^ 

'^  In  what  way,  Tera^e  ?     I  do  not  exactly  see  yoor  meaning." 

^  My  dear  huket,"  said  the  stotsaman,  <<  this  is  a  subjeet  I  never  cared 
to  enter  into.  Philip  Hastings  had*  ondoobtedly,  many  good  qualitiesy 
hot  he  may  have  been  unstaUe  in  spits  of  his  apparent  steadiness — resfr- 
IssB,  althatigh  he  seemed  qoiet ;  at  lul  events  he  considered  Aathecs  in 
ov  hooflD-— he  was  oat  of  place*  for  it  was  1^  his  own  denre^  at  his  own 
esptdal  reqaest,  that  I  proeored  for  him  the  Indian  appointment.'' 

''Yes,  I  know  that — aodi  also  know  how  liberally  yon  behaved  to  him 
both  then  and  afterwardsi.    But  still  the  enigma  is  aot  solved." 

"  Learn  it  tben^  father,  in  a  few  worda.  Philip  Hastings  was  attadied 
ta  Alice/' 

"  As  her  cousm.  Temple." 

'^  As  her  oonsin — yes ;  but  as  her  lover  still  more." 

''And  did  Alice  retom  his  aBTection?* 

"  I  shonid  think  not — but  I  have  no  certain  means  of  judging.  No 
eiplaeation  was  ever  asked  or  given.  The  scene  that  led  to  Philip's  dof 
pactore  bom  England  was  curious  enoneh.  I  knew  by  numberless  tokens 
that  the  boy  was  in  tove  with  Alice.  Hjs  eonatant  presence  in  Belgrave^ 
square  when  she  was  at  home ;  his  stodioos  absence  when  she  was  away; 
toe  delight  he  exnecienoed  in  her  society;  the  lisdessness  with  which  he 
addreswd  Umself  to  his  usual  pursuits  ^— these,  and  a  thousand  things 
vhiohneednotbei«peatsd,satkfiedmethat  I  wasrifffatinmysu^^icion. 
One  day  he  came  to  say  he  wished  to  apeak  to  me  alone*  I  anticipated 
aa  avowal  of  his  passion*  I  was  mistaken :  his  object  was^alto»ither 
difiRsrsnt  He  began  by  speaking  of  his  mother,  whom  he  described  as  a 
widow  in  &et  though  not  in  name — ^then  of  his  father,  whose  £ste,  uaeob- 
plainedfbrfifben  yean,  was  to  her  a  perpetual  source  of  8<»ro«  and  eon* 
jecture.  He  told  me  his  mother  had  nev«r  been  satisfied  that  the  report 
of  her  husband's  deadi  was  true :  his  body  had  never  been  fbuadafter  the 
battle  with  the  A%hans  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed, 
and  although  other  officers  who  had  been  maiie  prisoners  on  the  oocasiim 
eauld  ^e  bo  in&rmatton  renpeetbe  him,  she  stiU  believed  that  the  wosd 
'mossing,'  erigiaally  attached  to  his  name,  might  yet  be  explained  by 
secret  captivity.  I  listened  to  all  this,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  an 
old  story,  aadt  as  I  had  ofben  observed  before,  one  not  very  probable.  The 
rank  of  Colonel  Hastmgs,  I  said,  was  against  the  idea  of  secreey;  besides, 
what  purpose  of  his  captors  could  it  answer  ?  It  was  feur  mere  likely, 
the  bttfctfe  having  be^  fimght  near  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  that  he  had 
been  wounded  and  drowned  in  the  endeavour  to  rej(Nn  his  own  troops 
after  thetr  disoomfiture.    Bot,  I  added,  why  was  the  question  agam 
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raised  after  it  had  sinmbered  so  long  ?    He  answered,  widi  some  d^ee 
of  hesitation,  that  his  mother  alluded  to  her  loss  so  frequently  that  it  had 
forced  itself  very  much  upon  his  own  thoughts;  so  much  so»  indeed,  that 
he  had  at  last  adopted  the  resolution,  if  I  would  gi?e  my  permission  and 
assistance,  of  seeking  for  his  father  himself.     To  do  so,  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  the  Indian  army.     I 
told  him  fairly  that,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  the  notion  was  Quixotic  and 
absurd.     Was  it,  I  asked,  his  real  and  sole  motive  for  wishing  to  leave 
England  ?     With  a  burning  face  and  downcast  eyes  he  answered  fainily 
that  it  was.     I  had  no  right  to  urge  him  further.     It  was  not  my  duty 
to  restrain  his  filial  piety.     Whatever  I  might  suspect,  my  deductions 
ought  not  to  weigh  against  his  own  statement.     It  was  not,  after  all,  un- 
natural— ^let  the  prudence  of  the  step  be  what  it  might — that  he  should 
desire  to  relieve  his  mother's  anxiety  and  remove  the  great  doubt  of  his 
own  life.     If  disappointed  affection  weighed  with  him — and  it  was  not  for 
me  to  probe  that  wound,  being  unprepared  with  a  remedy — the  best  cure 
undoubtedly  was  absence.     At  twenty  years  of  age,  a  new  world,  a  new 
occupation,  and  the  earnest  purpose  which  he  avowed,  offered  ample  mate- 
rials for  filling  his  mind  with  fresh  objects  and  easily  effacing  the  past.  I 
said  to  him,  therefore,  that  sorry  as  we  all  must  be  to  lose  him,  I  would 
not  throw  any  obstacle  in  his  way ;  on  the  contrary,  he  might  reckon 
upon  receivinc^  from  me  all  the  assistance  he  required.     It  may  be  that 
he  had  looked  for  a  more  serious  opposition  to  his  scheme  than  the  first 
few  words  of  discouragement  which  I  had  uttered ;  he  may  have  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  I  should  seek  to  dissuade  him  by  this  or  that  reason, 
strong  enough  to  convince  him  against  his  declared  inclination;    bu^ 
whether  or  not,  his  pride  sustained  him  and  he  showed  no  signs  of  falter- 
ing.    He  thanked  me  very  warmly  for  what  he  termed  my  Mndness,  and 
then  went  on  to  say  that,  as  the  understanding  was  complete,  the  sooner 
he  set  out  for  India  the  better.     I  took  him,  of  course,  at  his  word — ^it 
would  have  been  idle  not  to  have  done  so,  productive  of  I  know  not  what 
consequences — and^within  a  month  from  the  date  of  our  interview  he  was 
on  hb  route,  with  a  cavalry  appointment,  to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
There !  you  have  the  history,  now,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  change  m 
Philip's  profession  came  about :  you  may  judge  as  I  do  of  the  reason — 
or  form  a  different  conclusion." 

"  If  mine  be  the  same  as  yours,'*  observed  Mr.  Travers,  '^  I  cannot  but 
say  that  the  boy  acted  wisely  and  honourably." 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  replied  Mr.  Temple  Travers.  "  He 
raised  himself  so  highly  in  my  esteem  by  the  course  ne  adopted,  that  he 
may  always  count  upon  the  best  support  I  can  give  him  in  his]  far-off 
career.  Should  he  marry  while  in  India — ^a  very  probable  event,  for  the 
majority  of  officers  do  so— his  wife  and  family — in  case  anything  happens 
to  himself — shall  be  equally  my  care." 

"And  mine,  too,  if  I  live,"  said  Mr.  Travers.  <^But  there  is  another 
contingency.     He  may  possibly  discover  his  father  !" 

*<  I  consider  that  a  mere  chimera.  Philip  has  already  been  two  years 
in  the  country,  is  now  stationed  near  the  Affghan  frontier,  where  the 
opportunity  for  inquiry  is  increased,  and  not  the  slightest  tidings  have 
been  obtamed.  Even  supposing  ^at  Colonel  Hastings  was  actually 
taken  prisoner,  the  chances  are  that  he  did  not  long  survive :  otherwise 
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lie  would  hare  discoyered  the  meaos  of  mdang  his  existence  known.  No! 
no  !  Philip  will  be  bound  by  other  ties ; — his  profession  will  interest  him 
as  it  opens  for  his  adyancement ;— if  oyer  we  see  him  again,  it  will  be 
mider  yery  different  circumstances." 

We  persuade  ourselyes  easily  where  we  cherish  a  strong  desire,  and 
although  a  dose  obseryer  of  human  weakness,  Mr.  Temple  Trayers  was 
not  exempt  from  the  common  failing. 

His  skill  in  prophecy  was  yet  to  be  tested — ^time  might  proye  him 
right  or  wrong — but  were  his  earlier  conclusions  correct  ?  Suppose  that 
a  feeling  had  ooce  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Alice  akin  to  that  which,  as 
he  imagined,  had  stirred  the  heart  of  Philip  Hastings !  What  proof  had 
he  that  such  a  feeling  was  extinguished  ?  Might  not  the  unwillingness 
of  Alice  to  listen  to  any  proposiu  of  marriage — her  marked  distaste  for 
society — be  traced  to  that  source  ?  The  original  destination  of  PhiKp 
Hastings  was  commerce.  For  that  purpose  he  had  been  placed  in  "  Uie 
house,**  and,  being  related  to  the  family,  had  lived  on  the  spot  with  his 
mother,  in  a  suite  of  apartments  giyen  them  by  Mr.  Travers.  Had  the 
charm  of  association  anything  to  do  with  the  frequent  visits  of  Alice  to 
the  City?  Uneasy  thoughts  tending  to  these  inquiries  occasionally 
floated  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Temple  Travers ;  but  when  he  remem- 
bered that  his  daughter  had  worn  her  present  joyless  aspect  ever  rinoe 
her  childhood,  that  the  departure  of  her  cousin  had  wrought  in  her  no 
apparent  dumge,  that  she  had  not  forborne  to  speak  of  Philip,  and  always 
spoke  calmly — and  when  he,  moreover,  reflected  that  a  person  so  watch* 
ful  as  Margaret  Nalders  was  always  at  her  side,  his  doubts  disappeared 
as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen,  and  he  again  looked  forward  to  the.  hope 
of  one  day  seemg  Alice  the  wife  of  his  political  friend  and  assodate  Lord 
Preston. 

And  what  effect  have  the  eighteen  vanished  months  produced  on  Alice 
herself? 

Have  they  more  and  more  confirmed  her  in  the  belief  that  the  life  she 
leads  is  but  the  vanity  of  vanities  ?  Or  does  she,  under  that  staid  and 
serious  demeanour,  cherish  hopes,  the  stronger  for  their  secret  nurture  ? 
Here  also  it  remains  for  Time  to  disclose  the  truth,  for  outwardly  there 
is  no  revelation. 

One  event  has,  indeed,  occurred  to  her  which  usually  causes  some  sen- 
sation in  a  woman's  bosom.  Miss  Temple  Travers  has  received  proposals 
of  marriage. 

The  prq>oser  was  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus. 

Under  what  circumstances  they  took  place  he  himself  related  to  his 
friend  Coates  Taylor,  as  they  slowly  walked  thmr  horses  up  Rotten*row 
one  fine  smnmer's  evening. 

"  It's.aU  vary  well  for  you,  Crooky,  to  say,"  replied  Lord  Harry  to  a 
remark  from  his  friend,  **  that  I  a  a  don't  get  on  with  the  girl.  I 
tell  you,  my  dear  fellah, — ^be  quiet,  Ros-a-lind, — how  troublesome  the 
flies  are  I — ^1  tell  you  a — a — that  I  do  !" 

<<  Be  so  good,  Harry,  as  to  show  me  in  what  way.  You're  not  pri- 
vately mamed,  I  suppose." 

"  Wot  exactly,— Crooky,— no^— not  that  But  Pve  a— a— twice  been 
da-VHsh  near  it." 
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^  I  don't  nndenteiid  ndiat  yon  mean  by  <  brioe.'  Oaee  is  vioagl^  in 
aiiconseienoer 

<<  Al^  y(Hi  don't  see  ?  The  fiict  is  I  pEopond  to  her  en  twa  diffisxent 
occafflons. 

*^  And  bore  been  twice  lefased^  di  ?  That  don't  lode  fike  a  come 
o£  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  win  the  Leger  widi  a  hofse  tibat  had 
lost  the  Derby  and  Ascot  cup  die  same  year.    B«t  how  waa  it  ?" 

^  Soon  aflar  I  was  entar^d — ^to  use  your  own  ne-tft-pha-Et-cal  hm- 
gmge,  Crooky,— Z  went  in  to  win,  and  while  a  lot  of  other  £dlaha  kepfe 
a — a---tailio|^  ofl^  I  made  straight  nmninff.  Odd  enouflh^  the  fixst  timo 
it  happened  we  were  not  a  himderd  yar^  from  this  phioe, — jnst  tfaeso 
when  die  road  dq>8^— I  was  riding  with  her^ — pfeasanter  company  tban 
yeors^  Croeky,-— wdl  I  She  had  just  been  admiring  Rosalind, — t  gare- 
twohnndied  and  fifty  for  her " 

^  I  know  you  did,  I  lent  you  die  money,"  rejoined  Coates  Tiq^lor. 

*^  And  when  she  praised  my  horse,"  condoned  Lord  Harry,  not  hoed- 
ii^  his  friend's  interrupdon,  ^  I  thov^ht  it  gare  me  a  good  o^^af-topnity. 
^  The  cree-char,'  I  said,  pattmg  R^alind's  node,  ^  will  soon,  I  ho^ 
hofe  a^new  ownar !'  ^  Are  you  going  to  sell  it  ?*  Ae  asked.  I  said,. 
^  No  1  not  seili  Miss  Travars, — I  want  to  give  her  away !'  ^That's  eaoly 
done^'  replied  the  lady.  '  Bnt  she  must  be  taken,  a — a— Miss  Trafais, 
with  all  her  a — a — mcumhnmces.'  ^  Saddle  and  bridle,  I  suppose  T 
sud  die,  smi-fing.  '  And  lidar,'  I  added,  par-suasively,  looking  her  Mk 
in  the  &cet  She  turned  away  her  head.  ^  Bew-ti-ral  Miss  Twran,' 
I  whiapared,  brmgii^  Rosalind  close  up  to  her, — '  bew-d-fnl  Miss  Tia- 
wms,  ladaw  youP  Just  at  that  moment  her  hme  diied  at  somediing  in 
Ae  road  and  went  off  at  Adl  gallop.  I  followed  of  cawse^  but  dion't 
overtake  her  till  she  had  joined  her  fother  and  die  rest  of  her  party  who 
were  in  front :  I  couldn't  adc  her  again  befow  sach  a  mek.  It  would 
haye  been  a — a — nearly  as  bad  as  banns  I     Dayil  of  a  baw,  wasn't  it  ?^ 

**  How  about  your  second  Tentare  ?" 

**  It  was  a  good  indiile  befiaw  I  had  anodier  diancew  I  used  to  go  to 
Belgrafo-square  and  all  sorts  of  houses,  but  nerar  could  see  her.  Some* 
body  told  mo  she  was  always  in  the  City,  in  Bread-street,  or  Brad-stree^ 
or  some  such  place— I  couldn't  go  diere,  you  know — nerar  «cf  there^ 
don't  know  die  way !  At  last  I  found  out  that  die  was  in  the  habit  of 
gtHng  to  ehuieh  at  a — a— 43funt  Bamaby's — you've  heard  of  it^  I  dase 
say,  not  frur  from  Tatt's, — so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there  too.  Aa 
you're  not  a  Christian,  Crooky,  I  amst  tell  yon  dwre  aie  no  a — a — pews 
m  Saint  Bamaby's, — all  open  seats.  I  went  eariy  one  Sunday,  stood  in 
a  davil  of  a  crowd  for  sometime^  till  die  appeared  widi  a— ar-thatMisa 
Somebody  that's  always  with  her.  As  soon  as  sl»  took  her  seat  I  fol- 
kw'd  ana  got  next  to  her,  aa  if  a  a  ■  by  accident.  I  tried  to  get  her 
bto  oon-yar-sa-don, — but  ndiat  do  you  tlunk,  Croolrvv  the  giri  wouldn't 
talk !  Fkn  not  fond  of  mununary^  yon  know,  bat  I  had  to  stand  a.  goed 
deal  of  it,  before  I  was  able  a  »a>-to  do  anydiing.  At  last  they  came 
to  some  BDgiag,  and  then  I  remembat'd  dMtt  somewhere  near  i^  ndma 
is  all  about  wluit  people  say  when  they're  married.  So  I  Uxdasd  for  the 
plaoe  in  dio  book,  and  after  rummaging  throogb  evar  so  mndi  about 
Ordering  of  Deacons  and  Gunpowder  T^ason  and  Guy  Favkea  and  all 
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dHit  sort  of  tiiaigi  I  canfr  lo  il.  Tbtro  il  was^  the  yaiy  qoestioa  Asy 
adcvd  my  coaam  Einaly  Yere,  at  Sainl  Geotge's,  Aaovar-flquare,  wben 
she  married  Billy  Loftot, — ^*  Wilt  tlMm  hare  Ais  man  to  thy  weddid 
fciiohaml  P  aMi  10  OD.  What  did  I  doy  Cfoofcy,  hot  hM  H^  book  open 
haAur  bar  aad  point  to  the  words.  I  cjdl  that  a — a — popping  the  quea- 
tkn— don't  yon  ?^ 

"^SoMdmuryerrtteit.    What  did  she  say  P 

»Not^,  Ci«>kTr 

«<  Did  she  do  anyttttng  ?* 

^  YeS)  Crooky.  She  touched  Miss  a— ft — Somebody  on  the  arm,  and 
they  m — a-— ohanged  daeesy  aad  that  dis-gus-ted  nie»  and  I  waHted  out  of 
Samt  B8mahy'%  and  Tvry  neariy  had  a  row  with  the  man  at  the  door, 
who  wanted  a — a — to  keep  me  in." 

««  So  that  was  BooAer  two  i^ 

*•¥••,  Ciooly !" 

**  And  yon  haven't  tried  again  ?*' 

<«  Well,  my  amrt  Sheepskin,  to  whom  I  a— »— told  the  story,  jnst  as 
Fto  told  it  to  you — a  Tarr  plucky  old  lady,  yon  know — she  advised  me 
Bot  to  give  in,  bvt  do,  yon  Jaiow,  at  By-ron  md,  go  on  proposing  till  the 
ffiri  aoeepted  me.  And  diat's  what  I  mean  to  do.  Only  the  dftril  of  it 
»,  Crooky,  I  want  money  so  badly.  My  aunt  Sheepsbn  says  she  can't 
a — a — hmk  oat  any  more— and  so^  a — »— I  want  to  know,  Crooky,  if 
you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  gettmg  some." 

'^H  it  was  the  first,  or  the  fiftieth  time^  Harry,  perhi^  I  oould  gi?e 
yon  a  lifi^  or  fiad  somebody  to  do  it.    Bat  you've  such  a  lot  of  paper 


"  I  diaU  take  it  all  up,  Crooky,  'm  soon  as  I  get  the  girl.  Help  me, 
lSk»  a  fl;oed  fellah,  once  move." 

*^ru  t^  yon  what,  Harry.  I  do  know  a  man  who  might  eome  down 
if  the  dnn^  was  well  set  befinn  him.     FU  see  aboot  it." 

"^Bo— tiiafs  a  ffood  cree-ehar.  Can  yon  dine  with  roe  to-dsjr  at  die 
Bar?  No!  Well,  to-morrow,  then.  And  in  the  a— »— mean  time  try 
and  get  hdd  of  your  man.  I  don't  care  how  much  he  pots  en  it. 
There's  DuigerfieU.  I've  something  partien-lar  to  say  to  him.  €ioed 
by!" 

Fimn  this  conversation  it  appears  ihat  Aliee  Travers  has  not  yet  pasnd 
Aroogh  the  final  ordeal  at  theinstanee  of  Lord  Harry  fltiLc^. 


OHAFTSB  YUU 
ATBMPTOIQ  FBOVWmOV. 


Ih  tttts  great  worid  of  London,  where  Opportunity  stands  for  so  mnch, 
no  one  expects  that  people  should  willingly  at  down  without  hope  of 
chan^jey  particularly  when  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

It  JS  not»  therefore,  surpnsbg  that,  in  the  affidrs  of  Captain  Cntts, 
some  difierence  may  be  noted  nnce  last  we  ssnr  that  gallant  officer— 
oflBcec  now  no  more,  but,  as  he  calls  himself,  "  a  professional  man." 

What  bis  real  nrofiesdon  is,  it  may  not  at  the  nrst  glance  be  very  easy 
to  ilfttofm|m>,  Like  his  Gty  friend,  Mr.  Ashley,  he  has  apparently 
more  than  one ;  foi^  to  jud^  by  ihid  outward  signs  of  his  house  in  May 
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Fair,  he  is  not  only  an  <'  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,**  but  a  ^  Wine 
Iferchant"  also,  and— if  the  brass-plate  on  the  side  door  hare  any 
significance — a  private  gentleman  into  the  bargain. 
.  Of  the  estate-agency  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt,  for  the  office-windows 
are  lined  with  water-colour  drawings, — a  little  the  worse  for  inconstant 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  flies — ^purporting  to  represent  some  of  *^  the 
most  denrable  residences  in  the  kingdom."  There  figure  castellated 
mansions  approached  by  noble  avenues, — gentlemanly  abodes  standing  in 
park-like  grounds, — quiet  retreats,  pleasingly  ^bered, — Italian  villas 
commandingsweeping  prospects,^£lizabethan  cottages  secludedly  situate, 
-—each  an  Elysium  in  itself,  and  all  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
wealthy  capitalist,  the  keen  sportsman,  the  retired  merchant,  or  the 
simple  country  gentleman. 

So  you  are  told  in  the  boldly- written  descriptions  which  hang  on  the  walls 
inside,  and  more  than  this — if  you  choose  to  waste  your  time  in  reading 
them :  everything  ofiered  there  is  in  a  healthy  and  favourite  neighbour- 
hood,— the  locality  is  always  greatly  improving, — the  situation  is  central, 
or,  at  the  worst,  easily  accessible, — ^the  present  tenants  are  of  undeniable 
respectability, — the  investments  are  altogether  most  eligible,  and  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  every  possible  requirement. 
— The  rhetoric  of  the  auctioneer  is,  in  short,  utterly  exhausted  in  these 
afficheSj  and  if  they  "  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  actualities  themselves,** 
the  fault  is  in  the  English  language  and  in  that  alone. 

Of  the  wine-mercnant*s  idling  the  indications  are  not  quite  so 
prominently  set  forth, — *^a  compact  thing"  being  preferable,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cutts,  to  ^a  great  flare-up  of  a  busmess.**  And  some- 
tnbg  very  compact  lies  hidden,  without  doubt,  in  those  cellars  of  his  in 
the  vaults  under  the  chapel-of-ease  round  the  comer.  They  stand  him 
in  a  high  rent,  of  course,  but  what  is  that,  as  he  says,  to  the  security  of 
his  ports.  <*  A  ctd-de-saCf  sir,  for  wine,  in  London,  is  worth  any  money  V* 
Behind  that  railed-o£f  partition  Mr.  Cutts  only  keeps  a  few  samples  in 
small  transparent  flasks,  like  physic-bottles ; — his  "  Stock  **  is  **  below, 
sir,  below,  down  there,  ever  so  far  !'*  He  is  always  ready  to  show  it  to 
ever^  customer,  but  somehow  or  other  **  that  infernal  felfow,"  his  cleric, 
has  mvariably  gone  out  with  the  key.  A  few  boards  there  are  in  the 
office  labelled,  as  usual,  '<  Pure  St.  JuUen,  363.,** — "  Naked  Amontillado, 
42s.,"—"  Dry  sparidmg  Bouzy,  74s.,'*  and  so  forth;  but  these  afford  only 
a  very  feint  conception  of  the  quantity  of  pure,  naked,  fruity,  nutty,  dry, 
sparkling,  golden,  choice,  delicate,  high-flavoured — he  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  high-minded — vintages,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Cutts  owns  elsewhere. 
How  he  contrives  to  dispose  of  his  enormous  stock — for  he  tells  you  he 
is  always  **  laying  down  "  fresh  quantities — ^is  a  mystery  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  one  of  two  suppositions :  he  either  gives  away  his 
goods,  like  those  self-denying  fellows  the  London  linendrapers,  or  he 
throws  them  in  as  make-weights  to  complete  transactions  of  a  different 
nature.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  knock  at  the  private  door  and  obtain  for 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Thomas  Cutts  in  his  most 
private  capacity,  we  might  arrive  at  something  like  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  especially  if  one  happened  at  the  time  to  be  very  much  in  want 
of  money,  could  offer  good  names  as  guarantees,  and  did  not  particulariy 
object  to  pay  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation. 
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As  the  peneiraUa  of  Mr.  Thomis  (Tutts  haTe  been  named,  let  ns 
realise  the  £ftct  about  knocking  at  the  door,  and  tiq^poee  that  they  are 
thrown  open  to  onrselves  or  somebody  else. 

The  breakfitft-thines  are  not  yet  removed,  and,  from  the  dAri*  on  the 
iable^  as  well  as  from  nis  personal  appearance,  the  inference  is  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Cutts  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  many  more  of  the 
lozaries  of  life  than  when  he  haunted  the  White  Hcvse  at  Pimlioo,  or 
picked  up  a  precarious  existence  by  late  hours  in  Jerroyn-street  On  his 
fingers  are  several  rings  (formerly  he  had  but  one,  and  that  of  doubtful 
valne),  Ms  shawl  dressing-gown  is  of  the  newest  Persian  pattern,  and  he 
wears  his  purple- velvet  Fez  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  just  made  his 
fortune  by  means  of  the  Credit  Mobiiiery  the  Royal  British  Bank,  or 
some  other  intensely  thriving  operation  of  modem  contrivance. 

Bat  he  is  not  alone  in  his  glory.    The  honours  of  the  scene  are  shared 
by  one  of  the  softer  sex — by  Mrs.  Cutts,  in  fact — though,  in  more  than 
one  sense,  she  is  anything  but  sofc     Yet  if  she  lacks  that  feminine  attri- 
bute, she  possesses  others  which  she  finds  no  di£Sculty  in  substituting. 
Without  bemg  exactly  what  is  called  **  une  giande  diame,^  she  under- 
stands perfectly  well  how  to  give  herself  airs ;  and  in  the  art  of  setting 
people  down,  she  is  as  skilful  as  a  London  cabman.     You  may  call  her 
uneducated  if  you  like,  but  want  of  education  has  never  been  felt  by  her 
as  any  inconvenience :  mother-wit  has  well  supplied  its  place.     Of  her 
native  tongue  she  has  a  perfect  command,  though  she  does  not  always 
use  the  choicest  language,  nor  set  much  store  by  speaking  it  in  its 
greatest  purity ;  yet  &ere  are  moments  when,  aiming  at  something  like 
grace  of  expression,  she  does  not  disdain  to  borrow  an  occasional  phrase 
picked  up  in  foreign  travel,  of  which  she  has  seen  a  good  deal.     It  would, 
nerhaps,  be  censorious  to  say  that  she  has  no  regard  for  truth ;  but  even 
her  best  friends  admit  that  she  is  a  little— ever  so  little— disposed  to 
romance.     As  to  her  personal  habits,  she  is  fond  of  show  and  ex- 
pense, in  her  dress  and  in  everything  about  her ;  but  she  gives  to  this 
inclination  the  name  of  ^'  taste,''  the  appropriate  adjective  being  sup- 
pressed. Although  she  affects  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  beaui^,  and  oaus 
nerself  a  mere  wreck,  she  has  not  entirely  abandoned  the  belief  that  she 
bna  still  some  good  looks  left,  nor  is  she  altogether  wron^.     It  is  pos- 
sible she  may  have  made  the  most  of  her  charms  in  early  hfe,  but  under 
what  circumstances,  before  she  became  the  helpmate  of  Mr.  Cutts,  no 
one  precisely  knows.     He  could  periiaps  decide  the  question,  but  on 
that  subject  he  is  discreetly  silent :  there  are  antecedents  of  his  own, 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  his  better  half  is  not  ignorant,  and,  more* 
over,  he  is  supposed  to  l>e,  what  is  popularly  term^,  under  the  lady's 
thumb.    Her  union  with  *'  Cutts" — as  she  calls  him,  tout  court — ^bas 
familiarised  her  with  many  kinds  of  life,  and  when  his  condition  has  been 
at  the  worst,  her  genius  has  generally  devised  the  means  of  putting  him 
on  his  legs  again.     She  is,  in  fact,  by  hr  the  better  man  of  the  two,  and 
to  the  daring  of  the  male  sex  unites  a  disposition  for  intrigue,  which,  in 
point  d finesse^  essentially  belongs  to  her  own. 

That  Mr.  Cutts  places  confidence  in  his  wife  is  evident  from  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Is  that  from  the  Circus,  Cutts  ?"  asks  the  lady,  turning  her  eves  for 
a  moment  from  a  gaudy  parrot,  which  she  is  feeding,  to  a  letter  he  has 
just  put  down. 
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'^Te%m7bire>"replieilMrki8biiid;  ^'doycNi  wkktosMilP 

*^  rd  rather  hear  the  cootenfeai.  I  never  can  naka  out  Mr.  A/a  hand- 
writbg.    Bead  it  r 

^  '!l£efe'a  Boi  much  to  read.    He's  oomtag  here  to-daj.** 

^  About  what^  in  particular  P^ 

**  The  botinesB  I  waa  telHng  7011  q£  laat  night'* 

<«Will  he  adnmce  the  monej  ?" 

<'  Most  likelj.  Though  of  eoune  it  depeoda  upon  what  ha  thinka  of 
thaaecantj.'' 

^  I  wish  h  ewodd^  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  want  »  narw  Aaml  merj 
badfy.  Indeed,  I  must  have  oneu  I  saw  a  lovely  Kineob  yeatecday. 
Those  !bidian  thinga  are  just  my  style." 

<<  They  do  beoomeyoa  amazingly^  my  dear  ;  is  the  fig^ova  heaevy  F'* 

^  Never  adted.    Thne  enoogh  for  that  when  one's  going  to  pay.** 

«  Quite  tme,  Kate.     WeU,  I  see  no  harm,  in  yoor  ocdaniBg  one." 

*^  Thankee,  Cutts.  Fve  done  that  ahvady.  Aad  whati's  more,  they've 
sent  it  home.  You  shall  see  it  on  pxesentiy  and  tdl  me  how  yoa  like  it. 
Don't  soream  so,  Coco  I  I've  no  nuMre  to  give  you.  I  can't  tdl  you^ 
Cntts,  how  fond  Coco  is  of  these  earth-nuta." 

*^  As  fond  of  tbem  as  you  are  of  hinu" 

^Not  quite,  for  I  woddn't  eat  him,  though  panot-soup  is  fizafc-cate. 
That  was  whi^  the  poor  dear  old  Marker  de  Klaque  said  when  he  gave 
him  to  me.  *  You  shall  never  want  s  dinner,  madame,  while  you  have 
that  bird.'" 

"«  He  liked  s  good  dmner  himself  did  the  Mukey." 

^  Yes,  he  was  a  complete  Gastrom.    He'd  have  made  s  capital  oook." 

''He  was  perfect,  Kate,  in  one  dadt,  Na  man  could  make  a  hatter 
mmie — ihat's  to  say,  sauier  la  eotqmJ* 

'<  You're  not  bad  at  that,  Cutts." 

'a  oon  do  it,  dear!" 

**  Yea,  when  standera-by  are  not  too  much  on  the  ^wtaay.  A  little 
more  nerve  and  nobody  could  top  you.  I  wish  you  had  Mr.  Bmnton's 
mm^firoM)y  but  people  of  your  complezbn ^By-the-by,  how  is  he  get- 
ting on  ?     I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  an  age  1" 

'^  As  to  seeing  Bnmto%  no  more  have  I ;  but  I  hear  of  him  now  and 
tbsa  from  Mr.  A.,  who  sm  he's  domg  very  well." 

''What  does  hecaU  'weU?'  " 

"Oh,  quite  orthodox.  Steady  as  a  chnrdL  Begukr  City-man.  Theoa's 
atalk  of  his  startii^  on  his  own  account  very  shordy." 

'^How  came  Mr.  A.  to  take  to  himin  ^  way  he  did?" 

'^That's  moie  than  I  can  sinr,  iiiough  I  brought  tliBm  togethsr.  Bfs 
net  easy  to  account  for  eveiytning  Mr.  A.  does.  But  you  may  be  sore 
he  had  some  purpose  of  his  own  to  anawer." 

"  Moat  folks  bMF^  Cutts,  if  they  a»  at  all  in  earnest.  But  for  thal^ 
the  diaaoea  axe  we  shooUn't  have  been  so  thidc  with  Mr.  A.^  nor  he 
with  us." 

"  It  has  been  profitablei,  Kate»  on  both  odes;  I  find  the  dients,  and 
ha  iha  cash.  S^e  of  hb  customers  Ifttla  tlunk  when  they  bay  his 
curiodties,  that  they  do  it  with  the  money  he  has  himself  advanced.  Not 
titti  it  would  make  modi  difiGsrence  to  eiUm.  So  lov  aa  Aey  finger  the 
OQin»  the  deuce  a  bit  da  they  trouble  their  heads  vmere  it  came  from. 
This  Lord  Harry,  now,  is  one  of  that  sort" 
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^  Isn't  lie  iim  fery  tall  maa  "we  SBir  in  one  of  the  sttg^bozM  «t 
CoTent  Garden,  the  other  evening  ?" 

''  The  Mme,  Kate.  Safrr  to  find  hia  there  than  in  the  Home  of 
Commons." 

<<  Is  be  80  fond  of  ihe  dnama,  Outts  T 

^  Tcmdj  Kate,  of  die  most  sttiaetiw  part" 

**  Je  comprends.     Who  ia  the  attracten  ?" 

"^  Thti  new  JuBet,  I  fsmcjr." 

<<  What,  little  Claribel !    Who  told  yon  so  ?**  * 

<*  Oh,  ft  fint  appeaxanoe  b  alwajs  on  Lord  Harry's  Ust»  if  she  hwpens 
to  be  pretty." 

**  Indeed  r 

Mrs.  Catts  mused  for  a  few  moments,  while  her  horiiand  wsnt  on 
mdi  the  horse-odomn  in  the  IViM9.    Presently  die  laihr  spoke  acain : 

«  WbsD  do  y^u  expect  Mr.  A,  r 

«  At  one  o'clock." 

<' And  Lord  Harry  and  his  ^iend?" 

«  At  tfciee." 

"  Very  well  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  get  back.  I 
wsnt  iSat  brongham  in  half  an  ho«r.  Dont  let  Lord  Hany  go  tfli  I 
retam.    Tea  mast  intrsdoee  him  to  me — ^in  %  dianoe  kind  of  way." 

^  Whsre  are  yo«  going,  Kate  P* 

"  Never  mind.     I  know." 

<^  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  enoogh  for  me.  So  be  it!  Haire  yon  any 
message  for  Mr.  A  ?" 

"  Yes.  Tell  him  I  am  going  to  give  a  little  party  soon,  and  if  he 
don't  oome  himself  bis  gMs  must.    Now  ring  and  order  the  brongham." 

Loan  transactions  are  not  of  much  interest  to  any  but  the  parties  taih 
mediated  eoneeraed.  The  oonferenoe  between  Mr.  Cntts  mki.  his 
pfindpai  w^  tbersfore,  lose  nothing  by  being  left  to  imagination; 
neither  will  it  advantage  the  reader  much  to  know  the  terms  agreed  en 
wilb-«oa  das  ooeasion— *the  most  poaetaal  Lotd  Harry.  There  were, 
of  comsi^  m  qnantity  of  cases  of  chamfwyne  to  be  taken — some  very 
choice  specimens  of  rare  old  masters— «  few  hundred  ponnds'  worth  of 
skum  m  that  safest  of  ^  qpeeidationa,  die  Cooglooisnited  West  of 
Ireland  Peat-gas  Company  (unluckily,  at  that  moment^  at  a  disooviit, 
with  ^nothing"  paid),  and  a  rtndtmm  of  cash  which  didn't  quite  oome 
up  to  the  boRower's  expectations,  conndering  the  amount  of  bills  which 
he  gave  in  exchange.  It  was  enough,  howerer,  Lord  Haary  tmsted,  to 
keep  him  going  till  he  made  his  grand  com, 

"^  Yon  hsFO  a  pretty  hooie,  Mr.  a— «— Cutts,*'  said  his  brdship,  look- 
ing round  after  depositing  the  bank-notes  in  hb  pocket-book ;  *^a  iKsry 
na-ice  thing,  indeed,  hasn't  be,  Crodcy?" 

Mr.  Ceolss  Taykxr  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  die  lines  of  Mr.  Cntts 
always  fell  in  pleasant  pkce»--and  the  auctioneer  «iled  in  netom. 

^  omaB,  mr  lord,  small,  bnt  remarkably  convenient  PdriiMS  your 
kvdsfaip  would  do  me  the  honour  to  walk  round  the  {uremiseB.  I  hm  a 
pctuvs  ortwo  worth  Voolamg^  Thereis  a  Tiotoret  in  my  dining-room 
which  I  will  Tenture  to  say—" 

b  H  neoesiary  to  npeat  what  Mr.  Cvtli  said  about  the  Tinteiet  ? 
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Etbtj  man  in  England,  the  owner  of  a  sqoare  yard  of  spcnlt  canvaSi  saya 
the  same. 

Lord  Harry  was  in  raptores,  and  Mr.  Coates  Taylor  praised  with  dis- 
cretion,— looidng  as  if  he  pndsed. 

<^  But  the  very  best  thing  I  have,"  continned  Mr.  Cntts,  leading  the 
<i^y — « the  gem,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  my  little  collection,  is  a  small  Titian 
in  the  drawing-room,     ^ow  me,  my  lord  T 

He  threw  open  the  folding-doors  as  he  spoke,  and  disclosed — a  lady, 
who  rose  hastily  firom  &er  chur. 

<<  God  bless  me,  my  dear !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cutts,  with  well-feigned  as- 
tonishment, '^  I  thought  we  had  the  house  to  ourselves.  Pardon  me,  my 
lord — Mrs.  Cutts — Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  Mr.  Coates  Taylor — the  pic- 
ture I  was  speaking  of ** 

*^  A  much  more  agreeable  surorise  than  the  « — a — ^finest  Titaan,**  said 
Lord  Harry,  gallanUy.  ^  Mr.  Cutts  was  quite  right !  Quite  a  gem  ! — 
Pray  don't' leave  us !" 

^*  Really,  my  lord,"  replied  the  lady,  curtseying,  ^'  I  am  so  confused  ; 
I  had  no  idea  your  lordship  was  in  the  next  room.  I  have  scarcely  been 
here  a  moment  mjrself."  (She  had  been  waiting  in  that  Kincob  shawl  and 
marabout-feathered  bonnet  a  full  hour.)  '^  Mr.  Cutts  begged  me  before  I 
drove  round  the  park  to  secure  a  box  to-night  at  Covent  Crarden,  and  I 
just  looked  in  to  tell  him  it  was  quite  impossible.  There's  not  a  place  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money." 

^'  Which  theatre  did  you  say  ?"  inquired  Lord  Harry,  with  something 
like  animation. 

"  Covent  Garden,  my  lord." 

'^  Oh,  ah !  The  new  Juliet  She's  delidons.  Have  you  a — a— seen 
her?" 

''  Oh,  dear  me,  yes !  The  young  lady  is  a  connexion  of  ours.  Poor 
thing,  she  has  had  very  little  time  for  society  since  she  began  to  study  for 
the  stage,  but  whenever  she  has  a  leisure  hour  this  house  is  quite  a  home 
to  her.  Thank  goodness,  the  worst  is  over,  and  poor  Claribel  will  be 
able  to  come  to  me  now,  I  hope,  very  often.  Will  your  lordship  allow 
me  to  ofier  you  some  refreshment?" 

^^None,  thank  you!  What  a  charming  a — situation!"  he  added, 
walking  towards  awindow. 

^^  A  very  fair  look  out  for  London,"  negligently  remarked  the  lady. 

"Oh,'  but  it's  quite  bew-ti.ful, — ^perfectly  in  the  country, — trees 
and  grass — and  a — a — birds'-nests  and  everything.  Exactly  tl]^  kind  of 
house  I  should  like  to  live  in." 

Here  he  turned  round  to  the  auctioneer,  who  was  taUdng,  iotto  voce^ 
with  Mr.  Coates  Taylor. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  part  with  this  house,  Mr.  Cutts  ?" 

"  Proud  to  oblige  your  lordship,  but  sorry  to  say  it  can't  be  done : 
clause  in  the  lease,  house  and  business  go  together." 

**  What  do  yon  sa^,  Harry,  to  partnership  with  our  friend?"  asked 
Coates  Taylor,  laughing. 

"No  objection,  I'm  sure!  If  Mr.  Cutts  will  stay  below,  I  shall  be 
quite  contented  up  here." 

One  expressive  glance  at  Mrs.  Cutts  was  returned  by  that  lady,  who 
also  claimed  the  privilege  of  speakbg  sotto  voce^  and  said : 
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^  Your  lorddup  will  be  always  welcome  whenerer  joo  do  us  Ibe  honour 
ofaruit'' 

^  Most  hai^^y"  said  Loid  Harry)  bowbg. 

^<  We  have  byed  so  long  in  Paris,"  oontinoed  Mnu  CnttSy  <<  that  oar 
halnts  are  quite  continental.  I  always  receiye  of  an  eyeniog.  Music 
sometimes,  occasionally  dramatic  reamngs.  It  was  only  to-day  I  was 
asking  my  sweet  youn^  relatiye,  whom  your  lordship  saw  at  Coyent 
Garden,  to  come  in  a  amet  way  on  some  on-niebt  and  go  through  one  of 
her  parts.   If  your  lordship  is  partial  to  tiiat  kind  of  entertainment— ~-" 

<^  Nothing  in  the  warld  I  ddight  in  so  much,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lord 
Harry;  "my  dear  Mrs.  Cntts — I  will  hold  myseS  a — a— dis-engaged 
for  any  eyening  you  are  eood  enough  to  mention." 

*^  I  may  send  your  lonuhip  a  note,  then,  when  I  know  myself?" 

<<  Depend  on  my  coming." 

Lord  Harry  FitaLupus  and  Mr.  Coates  Taylor  then  took  leaye. 

When  they  got  into  the  street,  his  lordship  remarked  to  his  friend, 
witii  emphasis, 

<^  That's  a  day'lish  deyar  woman,  Crooky !" 

"  Very !"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

<<I  can  guess  where  you  went,"  said  Mr.  Cutts  to  his  wife,  following 
the  pair  with  his  eye  until  they  turned  the  comer.  '*  I  oyerheard  your 
myitation. 

Mrs.  Cutts  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 


IX. 

A  MBSALLIANCB. 

hm  is  a  series  of  compromises. 

None  are  so  placed  as  not  to  baye  been  compelled— at  one  time  or 
otiier — to  accept  with  apparent  willingness  much  that  freedom  of  choice 
would  unhesitatmgly  baye  rejected.  There  is  a  constant  entanglement 
of  motiyes,  fSselings,  relations,  interests,  from  which  the  most  independent 
can  neyer  wholly  liberate  themseWes.  We  are,  in  reality,  so  necessary  to 
each  other,  that  eyery  attempt  to  trample  down  usage  and  establi^i  a 

Stem  apart  from  the  uniyersal  law,  ends  only  in  more  conspicuous 
ure,  in  a  clearer  exhibition  of  human  helplessness. 
This  truth,  taught  by  experience,  seems  often  a  hard  one.     Who  does 
not  sometimes  thmk  that  had  Circumstance — "  that  unspiritual  god  and 
miscreator^ — ^been  less  inflexible,  he  might  baye  shaped  out  for  himself  a 
brighter  and  happier  career  !     Could  he  but  baye  set  aside  all  that  was 

rble  and  compulsory  in  his  earlier  days,  how  different  mieht  baye  been 
issue !    A  yain  thought,  except  it  assume  the  aspect  of  repentance, 
for  it  shuns  the  tests  by  which  character  is  formed. 

There  are,  howeyer,  conditions  of  existence  which,  if  we  cannot  our- 
selyes  ayoid,  we  may  do  our  best  to  preyent  those  who  come  after  us  from 
enduring. 

A  thousand  reasons  are  urged  by  the  worid  against  the  contraction  of 
misalliances,  but  that  which  ought  to  baye  the  greatest  weight — if  oyer 
reflection  arose  when  passion  filled  the  heart — is  the  consideration  of  the 
consequences  entuled  by  them  upon  our  children.  On  the  man  himself  who 
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oontEacto  agreaily  unequal  nMiiTi«gft>  Ae  -evil  may  fitU  iridi  oomparatiTe 
lightness.  He  may  have  money  enough  to  he  able — to  a  certain  cxtesfc 
— to  defy  opimon  and  to  do  without  the  woi4d  ;  or  he  »ay  be  naolate 
enoagh  to  create  or  find  ^'«  world  dsewhere.''  Bat  anbieot  him  to  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  let  him  preoaaturely  die,  and  mether  he  levre 
wealth  or  poverty  behind,  he  aaswedly  leayei  an  inheriianoe  of  diflSc^lty, 
of  mortification  J  and  aometimes,  it  atiay  he,  of  shaaae. 

It  wanted  little  to^oomplete  all  these  conditions  in  the  caae  0f  the  nailer 
of  the  young  actress  who  baa  been  mentioned  by  the  name  of  GlanheL 

Mary  FeUowes  was  the  daaghter  of  a  small  tradesman  in  a  maiket- 
town  in  Hampshire.  Of  thine  sisters,  who  were  xw)koned  ibe  beUe$  of 
the  place,  she  was  the  yoongest  and  prettiest,  and  if  she  did  not  many 
before  she  was  mneteen,  it  was  for  no  want  of  smtota,  either  of  her  own 
class  or  some  degrees  above  it.  None,  however,  that  oflfered  were  aeoept- 
able  to  her,  and  to  the  sorprise  of  all  she  still  oontinned  fEUicy^firee. 

The  period  when  she  was  in  the  senith  of  her  maiden  beaaty  waa  the 
era  of  amateur  stage-coachmen,  and  on  the  line  of  road  which  ran  dvcpogh 
Mary's  native  town  there  was  no  auch  accomplished  whip  as  a  geatleman 
about  eight- and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  called  Mr.  Page,  thongh  it 
was  r^ortod  that  he  had  been  Imown  in  other  parts  cf  Engknd  by 
a  difiBeient  name,  and  some  added,  though  this  might  be  only  gossip,  that 
he  had  borne  a  title.  Of  his  having  once  moved  in  a  very  difierent 
sphere  firom  that  which  he  now  occupied  on  the  box  of  '^  The  Wonder," 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  his  manners  and  conversation  were  those  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  best  society,  and  though  all  were  charmed  by  his  ap- 
pearance, every  one  regretted  that  ^  such  a  perfect  gentleman"  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  be  obfiged  to  drive  a  coach  for  his  support  That  thia 
occupation  was  necessary  to  his  existence  was  clearly  shown  by  his  taking 
the  customary  fee  from  the  passengers,  though  it  often  happened  ihat 
some  of  them  firam  taaaidity,  and  others  from  meanness,  would  refrain 
from  crossing  his  palm,  till  reminded  in  positive  tenns  that  he  really  was 
theooadynan. 

Mr.  Page's  personal  appearance  was  stxikii^ly  handaome,  and  mmy  a 
rosy  aaukH-^erhaps,  at  intervals,  a  sigh — greeted  him  along  the  road  in 
the  coorae  of  hb  daily  transit.  Bat  diere  were  no  sudi  smiles  and  na 
aneh  sighs  as  parted  the  Iqpsof  Mary  Fdlowes.  Up  to  the  moment  wlran 
<<  The  Wonder  "  was  expected — and  at  that  movmit  it  nunetoaUy  arnved 
—yon  could  not  donht,  bad  you  seen  her,  bow  much  <tf  happineas  oonsbta 
in  expectation;  from  the  moment  of  lAie  departuro  of  *' The  Wonder,"  it 
waa  equally  clear,  to  any  who  observed,  that  ^  joy's  reooUection  waa  no 

As  none  ooakL  look  <m  Mary  Fdlowes  widu>ut  a  feeling  of  adnHrstmit 
it  foUows  as  by  no  means  strange  that  her  beanty  attracted  Mr.  Page.  A 
few  hurried  words,  while  ^*  The  Wonder"  waa  changii^  horses,  aofficed, 
in  the  first  instance,  fer  convening  a  meaning  irfnch  Maiy  perfeody  imder- 
ataod;  bat  tbeae  brief  aahitationa,  deady  as  they  nd^t  be  priaed,  vofy 
soon  ceased  to  satisfy  either.  To  the  stolen  glance  and  the  whimpered 
word,  saooaeded  letters,  and  theae  were  soon  followed  by  meetings,  in 
which  all  that  had  been  bat  half  reyaaled  w»  fully  and  irrevocsUy 
declared.  But  if  myateiy  shrouded  Ihe  oonnexion,  gailt  had  no  share  in 
it    MB.PagepioiBasedakyeashano«ableaaitwaaai!4eirt,    andthe 
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•nd  of  the  adventure  was  a  prirate  marriage,  to  wbkh  Mar/g  parents 
£reely  consented,  the  reasons  urged  by  the  Io?er  being  such  as  satisfied 
ihem  of  their  expediency. 

But  what  was  kept  a  secret  from  Mr.  Page's  high  connexions  was  none 
to  the  world  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot ;  there  it  was  well  enough  known 
that  Mary  Fellowes  was  married  to  ^'the  gentleman  ooachmanr  and 
though  it  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  heart-burning  on  a  radius  of 
at  least  twenty  miles  of  road,  the  fact  of  the  marriage  was  neyer  contested, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  lived  happily  and  oomfortid>ly  in  a  pretty  cottage 
in  a  village  dose  to  the  town  which  was  the  country  terminus  of  his  daily 
drive.  In  the  intervals  from  occupation  which  Mr.  Page  was  able  to  give 
to  his  beautiful  young  wife,  he  tauffht  her  by  degrees  to  like  much  that 
idr  a  long  time  he  had  neglected.  £i  the  quiet  seclusion  of  domestic  life, 
early  habits  and  tastes  were  revived  within  him,  and  all  he  had  once 
known  he  made  it  a  labour  of  love  to  impart  to  Mary.  She  received  his 
lessons  eagerly,  and  her  previous  education  having  been  a  very  £ur  one, 
considering  her  station,  the  progress  *she  made  was  remarkable.  Mr. 
Page  bought  her  all  the  books  for  which  he  had  money  to  spare — ^it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  were  chiefly  works  of  imagination — and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  from  her  marriage,  no  one  in  all  t^e  country  ride  was  so 
&miliar  as  Mary  Page  with  the  bc«t  English  poets  and  dramatists.  She  had 
plenty  of  time  for  reading,  her  husband  bemg  necessarily  absent  during 
the  mater  part  of  the  £iy,  and  the  pleasure  she  had  in  displaying  her 
newly -acquued  knowledge  on  his  return  every  evenins^  was  second  oidy 
to  that  which  she  experienced  in  folding  him  again  in  her  embrace. 

A  little  interruption  to  her  studies  came  at  last,  in  the  birth  of  her 
first  and  only  child.  Many  a  consultation  had  taken  place  before  it  was 
bom  as  to  the  name  it  should  be  called  by,  tiie  heroes  of  Byron  and  the 
heroines  of  Sh^peare  being  all  severally  marshalled,  but  finally  the 
choice  fell  on  none  of  these,  for  the  new-comer,  a  girl,  received  a  name 
which  figures  only  as  that  of  a  person  mentioned,  not  represented.  She 
was  christened  Claribel, — after  the  sister  of  Miranda's  Ferdinand,  ''she 
that  was  Queen  of  Tunis."  It  was  a  name  that  sounded  sweedy,  and 
sweet  and  fair  was  the  infiEmt  on  whom  they  bestowed  it.  How  fond  her 
mother  was  of  her! — but  even  her  fondness  seemed  to  fiide  into  mere 
instinct  before  the  idolatry  of  Claribers  &ther.  His  love  for  Mary 
Fellowes  had  been  a  new  existence, — ^that  which  he  felt  for  his  child 
created  in  him  another  nature.  He  had  often  alluded  to  the  hope  he 
cherished  of  being  able  one  day  to  conciliate  his  proud  family  and  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  his  wife,  but  now  he  spoke  with  more  emj^hasis, 
declaring  his  resolve  to.  compel  them  at  no  distant  day  to  recognise  his 
daughter.  He  would  relinquish  the  profesrion  he  had  adopted,  realise 
his  share  in  ''  The  Wonder,"  go  abroad  for  a  time  in  order  that  a  veil 
might  be  thrown  over  the  past,  and  when  he  had  duly  prepared  his 
relations- 
Why  cite  a  proverb  to  show  the  foUy  of  caloulatmg  upon  what  any 
one  will  do  a  year  hence  ?  In  the  midst  of  his  projects — projects  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention — the  hand  of  death  fell  suddenly  on  him.  On 
the  very  last  journey  he  had  meditated,  and  when  withm  a  mile  firom 
his  own  cottage,  his  team  took  firight,  **  The  Wonder"  was  upset,  and 
Mr.  Page,  dashed  with  fearful  violence  firom  his  box,  was  picked  up  a 
corpse! 

VOL.  XLI.  R 
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Fiye-and-tweDtj  years  ago  the  newspapen  did  not  diiaeot  a  dead 
man's  histoiy  with  their  present  keen  avicuty.  The  daily  joamalist,  in 
want  of  a  theme,  did  not  then  inevitably  seize  upon  the  aocidental  dmUh 
of  a  man  of  rank  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tide.  The  inquest  was  of 
brief  duration^  and  the  proceedings  were  as  briefij  told.  The  paragraph 
itHiich  stated  the  melancholy  f^t  was  seen  by  hundreds  who  httle  knew 
the  real  name  of  the  victim :  even  those  of  ms  house  and  lineage  who 
read  it,  yawned  perhaps  as  they  turned  to  something  more  interestmg — 
die  latest  state  of  the  odds,  or  the  newest  scandal —  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate cause  of  their  ennui  passed  away  with  no  record  save  the  ample 
stone  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  where  he  died,  which  was  raised 
by  his  sorrowing  widow* 

This  unforeseen  and  dire  calamity  at  once  shut  out  firom  her  all  hope 
of  ever  realising  the  bright  future  which  her  husband  had  pctured.  Un- 
reconciled himself  to  his  family,  what  chance  was  there  that  an  unknown 
woman  could  move  them  to  sympathy  ?  Nevertheless^  when  the  first 
violence  of  her  grief  had  abated,  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  husband's 
child  prompted  her  to  write  to  the  head  of  the  house  with  whidi  Claribel 
was  so  closely  connected,  and  in  doing  so  she  entered  into  such  particu- 
lars as  would^  she  thought,  fiilly  establish  her  daughter's  clum  to  recog^ 
nition.  She  might  have  sparod  herself  the  trouble.  No  answer  was 
returned.  After  a  long  and  anxious  interval  she  wrote  again,  and  then 
an  answer  came.  The  writer  **  knew  nothing  of  the  person  referred  to 
in  the  impudent  letter  which  he  had  just  received/'  and  warned  Mrs. 
Page  that  ''any  renewal  of  her  application  wotdd  be  met  by  the 
measures  usually  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  imposture." 

Friendless  and  foriora,  the  desolate  widow  had  no  alternative  but 
submission  to  the  hard  fate  by  which  she  had  been  visited.  Youth  and 
elasticity  of  mind  were,  however,  still  hers,  and  the  strength  infused  by 
maternal  love.  With  these  aids  she  prepared  ^to  live  and  hmg  up 
Claribel  as  best  she  might  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  her  marriage^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  both  her  sisters  had  lefl  home.  Kate,  the  eldest, 
after  involving  herself  in  more  than  one  questionable  flirtation,  had 
''  accepted  a  situation"— of  what  kind  was  never  precisely  stated — and 
gone  abroad  with  a  ^  separated"  lady  of  rank ;  Harriet,  more  prudent  in 
her  conduct,  had  mamed  in  her  own  dass,  and  now  lived  with  her 
husband,  a  tradesman,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  Mrs.  Page^ 
therefore,  returned  to  her  fitiher's  house,  and  remained  there  during  2ie 
lifetime  of  her  parents,  striving  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  and  not 
unsuccessfully  striving,  to  quaufy  nerself  to  be  her  daughter's  teacher. 

^  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  the  deaths  of  her  father  and  mother, 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  caused  another  change.  Mrs.  Page 
had  neither  the  kind  of  ability  Uiat  was  necessary,  nor  any  desire  to  canj 
on  their  langfuishine  business,  and,  stimulated  by  the  vague  hope  that  better 
prospects  awaited  her  in  London,  readily  yielded  to  the  wish  of  her  sister 
Harriet  to  remove  to  her  neighbourhood.  The  confirmation  or  disap- 
pointment of  that  hope  she  did  not  live  to  see.  "V^thin  two  years  of  Imt 
removal  Claribel  was  again  an  orphan. 

What  the  circumstances  were  wh^  made  her  choose  the  stage  as  her 
profession  have  yet  to  be  told. 
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The  progress  of  the  French  military  occupation  towards  the  interior 
of  Africa  is  replete  with  interest.  A  totally  new  state  of  things  presents 
itself — ^new  scenes,  new  associations,  new  circumstances,  l^e  gallant 
Gaol  has  to  struggle  against  a  complicity  of  erOs^  an  overwhelming  sun, 
scorching  winds,  suffocating  sands,  an  impracticable  p^ulation,  and 
banishment  beyond  the  remotest  coupes  of  civilisation.  He  is  not  only 
in  the  payi  de  la  soif,  but,  what  is  worse,  in  the  pixys  de  fennidl  But 
it  is  proverbial  how  a  Frenchman  finds  consolation  everywhere.  M.  F. 
de  P.,  a  young  officer  of  eneineers,  posted  at  Guelt-Esthel,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Sahara,  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  after  150  to  200 
days  and  nights  spent  in  that  frightful  solitude,  exile  would  have  no 
secrets  to  unfold,  or  any  ennuis  that  could  be  beyond  his  patience. 

The  barren,  rocky,  and  sandy  wastes  called  the  Sahara  contain  a  few 
scattered  isle-like  spots — oases  or  wadis  in  Uie  desert — some  of  Hmited 
extent,  with  a  spring  or  a  well,  a  few  stunted  palms,  a  ruinous  caravan- 
send,  or  a  hut  or  two ;  others  have  a  grove  and  a  rivulet,  soon  exhausted 
in  that  arid  land,  and  perchance  an  encampment ;  others,  again,  are  blessed 
with  more  water,  ana  people  have  congregated  into  a  town  or  towns. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  latter  expression — the  hostility  of  races, 
septs,  and  fiunilies  is  carried  among  the  Easterns  from  the  tent  to  the 
town — ^if  they  congregate  in  a  city,  ten  to  one  but  there  will  be  several 
populations  at  enmity,  who  will  separate  themselves  into  distinct  quarters. 
Hence  the  pleasure  aerived  from  seeing  civilisation  progress  among  them 
— no  matter  at  what  cost. 

El  Aghouat,  a  town  in  the  Sahara,  which,  with  Tadjemout  and  Ain 
Mahdy,  were  the  points  of  M.  Eu^^e  Fromentin's  pilgiimaee,  was  a 
notable  example  of  the  imhappy  social  condition  of  a  town  in  the  desert. 
Stretching  from  east  to  west  along^  the  crest  of  three  distmct  heights,  the 
town  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  northern  slope  covered  with  houses, 
the  soudiem  more  precipitous,  with  only  houses  here  and  there,  with  a 
plain  to  the  north,  and  tne  boundless  desert  to  the  soutL 

The  two  lateral  heights  are  each  crowned  with  a  tower  and  ramparts, 
while  the  central  eminence  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  building  of  solid 
masonry,  white,  and  without  windows  exteriorly.  This  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  Khalif  Ben  Salem,  and  it  is  called  Dar  SCah,  or  the 
house  of  rock,  from  the  naked  stone  on  which  it  is  built.  It  is  now  a 
French  hospital ! 

The  Dar  SfiEih  overlooked,  and  its  khalif  endeavoured  to  control,  the 
two  quarters  of  the  town ;  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Salem,  the 
other  by  the  Ouled  Serrin  (properly,  Aulad,  sons  or  children).  Each  quarter 
had  its  distinct  chiefs,  habits,  and  interests,  and  each  had  been  in  open 
hostility  with  the  other  for  centuries.  They  were  separated  by  a  low  wall, 
in  which  a  kind  of  Egyptian  gateway  had  been  constructed,  and  whidi 
was  open  or  shut  according  to  the  state  of  truce  or  active  hostilities  that 
were  going  on  between  these  two  littie  jealous  republics. 

•  Un  Et€  dans  le  Sahara.    Far  Eugene  Fromentin. 
b2 
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These  hostile  towns  were  first  united  under  Achmet  Ben  Salem,  the  last 
of  the  khalifs,  who  killed  one  Lakdar,  chief  of  the  Ouled  Serrin,  and  re- 
mained master  of  the  two  towns.  This  was  in  1828.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, in  1838,  the  struggle  recommenced.  Great  events  were  takings 
place  in  the  south  at  that  time ;  Abd-el-Kader  was  besieging  Ain  Mahdy, 
which  held  out  under  Tedjini  the  Marabut,  the  hero  of  Uie  Ksours  of  the 
west.  The  Beni  Salem  having  taken  part  with  Tedjini,  Abd-el-Kader 
abetted  them  in  their  combats  against  tne  Ouled  Serrin.  The  nomades 
also  interfered,  and  the  warlike  Al  Arba  furnished  contingents  now  to 
one  party  and  then  to  another,  and  sometimes  to  both  at  the  same  time. 

Tnere  ensued  a  constant  succession  of  struggles  to  gain  superiority. 
One  day  an  assault  would  be  made  by  the  Bern  Salem,  another  by  the 
khalifs  or  lieutenants  of  the  Emir,  each  ending  in  a  massacre  and  a  night. 
First  it  was  the  Beni  Salem  who  took  refuge  with  the  Beni  Nizab,  and 
leaving  £1  Aghouat  in  the  hands  of  a  Marabut,  Al  Arbi ;  a  little  later  it 
was  the  same  Al  Arbi,  expelled  in  his  turn,  and  takine  refiige  in  the 
little  Kasr  of  £1  Assafia  (<*  place  of  pebbles")  with  three  hundred  armed 
men,  all  that  remained  of  the  army  of  invasion  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  £mir.  Skirmishes  without  number  succeeded  to  one 
another,  and  lastly  three  regular  battles  were  delivered  before  the  walls 
of  the  city ;  and  the  last,  lost  by  the  partisans  of  the  Emir,  was  &tal  to 
his  cause — already  imperilled  before  Ain  Madhy — cost  Al  Arbi  his  life, 
and  left  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Beni  Salem. 

In  1844,  one  Achmet  made  offers  of  submission  to  the  French  in  con- 
sideration of  his  appointment  as  khalif.  A  Marabut  of  olden  times,  one 
Si-el-Hadj-Aica,  had  already  prophesied  to  the  following  effect: 

"  Listen,  then ;  for  you  will  devour  one  another  like  lions  obliged  to 
reside  in  the  same  cage,  till  the  day  when  the  Christians,  the  tamers  of 
lions,  shall  come  and  take  you  all  together  and  muzzle  you." 

In  1844,  the  advance-guard  of  a  French  column  encamped  around  the 
tomb  of  that  ancient  Marabut,  and  Achmet  established  in  his  post,  under 
French  protection,  it  took  its  departure.  Achmet  being  dead,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  being  a  minor,  a  kind  of  French  regency  was 
established.  This  lasted  till  one  day  the  representative  of  the  Beni  Salem, 
the  French  regent,  and  the  whole  of  the  court  had  to  fly  in  their  chemises 
to  Djelfa.  The  Sheriff  of  Ouaregla  had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and 
expelled  the  whole  set. 

At  that  moment  a  detachment  was  busy  constructing  a  stronghold  at 
Djelfa.  The  work  was  suspended,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  march 
upon  El  Aghouat  It  was  joined  by  another  column  from  El  Biod,  and 
the  investiture  of  the  place  was  finally  effected,*after  a  preliminary  en- 
counter of  cavalry. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophetic  Marabut  commanded  the 
tower  of  the  Serrin  half  of  the  town.  It  became  then  an  important  posi- 
tion to  hold,  and  it  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Arabs.  The  mil  is 
covered  with  great  rocks,  behind  which  they  placed  themselves,  lying  flat, 
and  firing  away  with  terrible  effect.  It  was  only  at  a  third  asMult,  and 
after  two  repulses,  that  the  place  was  taken.  Then  the  sepulchral  chapel 
of  the  holy  man  was  thrown  down  and  converted  into  a  battery. 

The  final  assault  did  not  cost  many  lives.  The  gardens  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  not  obstmately  defended;  and  as  to  the  struggle, 
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which  was  prolonged  in  the  town  itself  from  boose  to  house,  it  was  des- 
perate on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  but  brief  and  terrible  only  for  them.  Of 
the  two  thousand  and  some  hundred  bodies  that  were  collected  the  next 
day,  upwards  of  two-thirds  were  found  in  the  city. 

M.  Eugene  Fromentin  arrived  at  this  stronghold  of  the  Sahara  at  a 
time  when  the  traces  of  the  siege  were  still  fresh.  Without  the  gardens 
were  the  evidences  of  an  extensive  bivouac :  the  places  where  the  tents  had 
been  could  be  readily  distinguished.  There  were  vast  masses  of  cinders 
and  logs  of  unbumt  wood  lying  about  Scattered  straw  and  litter  marked 
the  place  of  the  cavalnr.  M.  C.,  an  officer  ia  the  Turkish  battalion,  who 
acted  as  cicerone  to  M.  Eugene  Fromentin,  told  him  that  it  was  General 
(now  Marshal)  Pelissier^s  camp;  that  of  General  Yusuf  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oued  Lekier  (Wad  Lekiyya).  Tn -front  was  a  vast  sandy 
plain,  where  the  cavalry  combat  of  tne  21st  of  November,  1862,  had 
taken  place. 

Approaching  the  town,  the  deadly  struggle  of  the  Srd  of  December,  and 
the  terrible  slaughter  that  had  followed  upon  the  assault  on  the  4th,  had 
imparted  an  aspect  of  desolation  to  all  around,  and  a  fetid  odour  contami- 
nated the  atmosphere.  The  dead  Arabs  had  been  thrown  into  wells,  and 
the  French  bad  been  hastily  buried ;  so  much  so,  that  new  bodies  were 
daily  exposed,  torn  out  of  their  graves  by  the  dogs.  Close  by  lay  the 
body  of  a  Zouave:  his  anns  were  extended,  his  head  was  thrown  on  one 
side,  tilted  up  by  a  heap  of  sand  like  a  pillow.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
body  seemed  as  if  mummified;  he  had  still  his  red  trousers  on,  and  his 
legs,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  showed  fragments  of  g^ters ;  he  seemed  as 
if  about  to  issue  forth  from  the  ground,  as  is  represented  in  a  resurrection. 
Nothing  but  fragments  of  humanity  were,  indeed,  met  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  road. 

The  aspect  of  the  dty  itself  was  not  much  more  enlivening.  The  great 
gate,  with  its  immense  wooden  bolt  and  beams,  made  by  the  trunks  of 
palm-trees,  was  still  whole ;  a  sentry  of  the  Turkish  tottalion,  in  blue 
jacket  and  white  turban,  did  duty,  seated  in  the  shade  with  his  musket 
oetween  his  legs.  Four  other  soldiers  were  sleeping  on  stone  benches, 
their  arms  under  their  heads.  The  streets  were  so  narrow  that  x>nly  one 
horseman  could  advance  at  a  time.  They  were  tortuous,  and  with  slip- 
pery bare  rock  for  pavement.  They  were  bordered  by  grey  waUs  without 
windows,  and  a  square  aperture  for  a  doorway.  Most  of  tnese  bore  traces 
of  the  recent  conflict.  The  doors  themselves  were  shut,  as  they  say  in 
Fnmoei  apres  dicis» 

Furdier  on,  our  traveller  and  his  guide  came  to  a  few  shops  and  coffee- 
houses. Here  a  few  living  beings  were  smoking  in  silence  upon  benches 
covered  with  mats,  while  the  attendants  watered  the  streets.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  shade  was  also  obtained  by  sheds  protrudmg  across  the 
narrow  street.  The  goodly  company  who  thus  infused  some  animation 
into  the  city  of  the  dead  were  Spabis — horsemen  of  the  Mahkien — and  a 
sprinkling  of  Arabs,  dressed  in  white,  who  had  lately  returned  to  the  city. 
With  this  exception,  a  general  silence  prevailed  in  every  direction.  The 
ganison  was  asleep,  so  also  were  all  the  inhabitants. 

''  Snch  is  El  Aghouat  at  mid-day,"  sud  M.  N.,  as  he  pointed  out  to 
his  companion  the  house  of  the  commandant,  and  associated  with  it  the 
"  House  of  Guests"— a  house,  the  utter  discomfort  of  which  quite  as- 
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toonded  even  our  traveller,  who  had  domiciled  in  a  nest  of  ficorpioni  n^ 
BouchagrouD,  and  with  an  ostrich  and  an  antelope  at  Dar  Die£  Here 
he  was  alone  with  that  dry  dang,  chopped  straw,  and  dust,  the  remim— 
sconce  of  which  haunts  erery  traveller  firom  the  Oiient — ^naked  rooms  anA 
walls,  a  narrow  rickety  staircase,  doors  that  neither  closed  nor  fastened, 
a  crumbling  balcony,  tenanted  by  innumerable  lizards,  mice,  and  snakes^ 
and  a  terrace  above,  dusty  when  dry  and  muddy  when  wetted,  but 
from  whence  a  fine  landscape  could  be  obtained  of  three  ranges  of  hills 
succeeding  to  one  another:  in  the  evening  one  was  veined  with  gold 
and  bronze,  the  other  was  lilac,  and  the  thira  was  amethystine  Uoe. 

The  only  sounds  that  came  to  interrupt  this  universal  silence  was  the 
sweeping  of  the  wind  through  the  palm-trees,  resembling  the  mnrmur  of 
the  sea ;  and  at  ten  at  night  the  bugles  of  the  garrison  were  sounded. 

**  Come,"  said  our  traveller,  "  I  am  not  quite  out  of  France  1" 

So,  bidding  good  night  to  his  two  attendants,  he  resigned  himself  to 
rest  after  a  long  and  a  hot  day's  fatigue.  But  he  had  reckoned  wiibout 
his  host,  for  "  the  House  of  Guests"  was  full  of  other  smaller  visitcHV,  upoa 
whose  presence  he  had  not  reckoned. 

Like  all  the  towns  in  the  desert,  El  Agfaooat  is  built  on  a  plan  which 
consists  in  diminishing  space  for  the  sake  of  shade.  It  is  a  mass  of  narrow 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  arched  passages,  arranged  without  any  order  or 
ruliug  principle.  If  a  pedestrian  meets  a  caravan  of  camels  in  one  of  these 
narrow  streets  he  has  no  chance  but  to  return,  or  make  his  way  betweoi 
their  legs,  or  wait  in  a  doorway  till  they  are  all  gone,  which  may  be  an 
hour's  time.  There  is,  however,  one  continuous  street,  which  extends 
from  the  Bab-el-Cherqui  to  the  Bab-el-Gharbi :  it  is  the  street  of  traffic^ 
the  only  one  in  which  shops  are  to  be  met  with— these  shops  bong  ooffse- 
houses,  and  small  places  ^r  the  sale  of.  Jinen  and  woollen  goods,  held  by 
Mzabites.  The  people  so  called  are  the'J^ws  of  the  Desert ;  tiiey  are 
given  to  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  sohjf ^  and  are  proportionately 
despised  by  the  Arabs.  They  also  manu&cto\the  coarse  articles  of 
jewellery  current  among  the  tribes  of  the  desert  \ 

Within  this  town  there  is  also— a  thing  without^^"<*  **  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  in  the  Sahara — a  spring.     It  ^  i^  origin  at  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  market-place,  whence  it  flows  doV»  »  narrow  street, 
iriuch  is,  with  the  principal  street  before  described,  oVjP*®^  ^^  coffee- 
houses. The  sight  of  water  is  so  grateful  to  theeye,  thaV'  "■»  "^  ^■^  ***• 
fashionable  street  of  El  Aghouat,  the  place  where,  our  jf^'  ^J^  **  ^^ 
passe  la  soir^  en  compagnie  des  jeunes  616gants  du  paJ^  ^®  ■•^  potnt 
qui  MHt  anim^  et  cela  grSse  an  nnssean."  Yet  its  charmsV*"  ^^  nnex- 
oeptionaUe.     « It  is,"  says  the  sune  autbori^,  "  a  littleV^^J*  *^- 
coloured  ditch,  little  cakmlated  to  comfort  the  eye  from  1|N  ^n^vwsal 
aridity,  and  i^iich  mi^  be  said,  without  ingratitude,  b  litUe  lejf  ««»a»gw 
ing  iw  thirst."    To  this  Uttle  source  half  the  female  populatlf^  ^  ^ 
town  went  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  sun  befi;an  to  decline,  iiM**'^  ^ 
water,  and  the  children  accompanied  them  on  &is  their  only  out-daP*  '''■^ 
It  was,  therefiwe,  a  study  for  an  artist,  and  M,  Engine  Frome*™  •P' 
pears  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  as  such.     "  If,"  he  justly  int^"***^ 
*^  the  dress  was  less  brilliant  than  at  Constantine,  was  it  not  also  I 
suited  to  the  medium  in  which  it  was  exhibited  ?" 

M.  EegineFromentb  entertains,  be  it  observed,  par  jMrsnM^  i 
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psmdozicftl  views  in  matton  of  art;  one  of  the  not  least  ammbg  of 
whi<^  has  reference  to  the  old  masters,  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  im 
France,  since  thai  conn^  has  ccmie  in  contact  widi  the  East  in  AfrioSi 
as  dia^niing  the  Bible,  by  d^[nnng  it  in  their  piotores  of  all  local 
oolonr.  The  patriarchs  most  haye  li?ed  as  the  Arabs  do,  tending  their 
ilieep,  dwelling  in  tents,  travelling  on  camels ;  manners,  habits,  ana  drsss 
■mat  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  they  still  are.  The  dai^hters  of  ibe 
sliepherd  Laban  were  not  dressed  like  the  danghters  <^  6r^  longs,  as 
they  are  deleted  by  Baphael  and  Poossin,  and  in  such  hands  the  Bible 
18  ai  dead  thmg. 

To  this  pre-Raphaelite  amunent,  transferred  across  La  Handle  as  if 
firesfa  from  Algeria,  M.  Eugene  Fromeatin  replies  bv  saying  diat  '^  men 
of  g-enius  are  always  in  the  right,  whilst  men  of  talent  are  of^  in  the 
wrong.  To  put  the  Bible  in  costume  is  to  destroy  it ;  it  is  like  dressing 
m  a  semi-god  ;  it  is  making  a  man  of  it  To  identify  it  with  a  known 
l^aee  is  to  make  it  contradict  its  own  spirit ;  it  is  to  translate  into  hit* 
tory  an  ante-historical  book.  As  the  iietL  most  be  presented  in  some 
tangible  shape,  the  masters  fdit  that  to  deprive  it  of  m  £orm,  simplify  it 
to  UxB  utmost,  and  to  suppress  all  local  colour,  was  the  only  way  <»  keep- 
ing aa  dose  as  possible  to  truth.  lU  ego  in  Arcadia.  Are  they  Grreeks  ? 
18  It  Axca^?  Tes  and  no :  no,  for  the  drama ;  yes,  in  the  sense  of  the 
eternal  tn^gedy  of  human  life." 

'^  Outside  of  the  general  idea,  then,  no  truth  is  posdifale  in  picturse 
drawn  from  our  origin  ;  and  it  will  nv)st  indubitably  be  necessary  to  re* 
nounce  the  Bible,  or  to  express  it  as  Raphael  and  Foussin  have  done.^ 

That  soch  argumaats  should  have  been  penned  by  some  anti-Bohemian 
of  the  Place  St  Sulspice,  dwelling  in  the  very  ocbur  of  the  inosase  of 
Catholicity,  would  not  have  surprised  us;  but  they  oertainly  do  astonish 
na  when  propounded  by  one  who  has  just  orossea  the  Tel  to  penetrate 
into  the  SaluuL  It  was  not  worthwhile  going  so  far  to  contempkte  the 
beautiful  nmpfieity  of  Arabian  life,  and  ihe  outward  manners,  so  ere* 
ditable  to  humanity  when  compared  with  those  of  the  dwellers  in  more 
crriHsed  coantriefl^  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  truth  is  not  truth — that 
Baehel  is  still  Bachel  as  the  daughter  of  (£dipits--aad  ihat  Laban  is  still 
Lahan  in  Gnek  costume,  with  a  medieval  crook ! 

An  equally  amusii^  notion  was  obtained  from  studying  the  evening 
crowd  at  the  n>riog  (J  El  Agbonat  **  People,"  says  our  artist  traveller, 
^with  loose  oresses  present  nodiing  that  can  be  oompared  with  the 
poverty  without  resources  of  a  close-fitting  dress  that  nas  holes  in  it 
They  preserve  ao  much  that  is  heroic,  that  badly  or  well,  still  ihey  are 
dothed ;  and  in  this  respect  they  somewhat  resemble  divinities,  iar  a 
little  more  and  they  would  be  as  naked  as  them." 

Never  was  aa  artist  plaeed  under  greater  difficulties  to  obtain  sitters 
than  was  M.  £.  Fromenlan  at  El  Agl^t  In  the  first  place,  the  Arab 
fiunily  isso  constitated,  that  the  husband,  wife,  and  children  are  never  to 
be  £rand  togedier,  but  eadi  mnst  be  taken  when  and  where  met  widi. 
Then,  again,  a  painter  is  a  thing  detested  in  the  desert,  and  nie% 
woneD,  and  chilaren  had  as  much  aversioB  to  such  as  to  iJie  evil  eye* 
They  designated  our  artist,  indeed,  by  aname  only  a  Uttie  more  oppro* 
biious  thim  ihie£  Then,  again,  there  were  no  youar  women  at  El 
Agbonat    Married  at  twelve,  the  little  girls  are  eUbBt  ohiUrea  or 
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moUien.  In  a  coontry  where  everythiDg  ripens  qnickly,  and  fades  as 
qiudcly,  there  is  no  intermediate  i^  between  childhood  and  womanhood, 
or  between  womanhood  and  old  age.  M.  Fromentin  made  frantie 
efforts  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  a  naked-headed  girl,  of  graceful  out- 
lines and  beautiful  proportions,  with  lustrous  black  eyes,  quick  and  re- 
vengefbl  as  a  wild  cat,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Day  aner  day  he  waylaid 
her  on  her  way  to  the  fountain,  and  offered  money.  She  would  take  the 
money  after  a  time,  and  then  bound  away  like  a  frightened  gaielle,  witfi 
a  laugh,  in  which  fear  was  strangely  mixed  up  with  contempt  At  the 
fountain  it  was  still  worse,  for  there  she  denounced  the  artist  to  the 
mothers  and  children,  and  their  hostility  soon  manifested  itsdf  in  such  an 
unmbtakable  manner,  that  the  artist  !iad  no  altematiTe  left  but  to  take 
himself  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Arab  that  he  passes  his  life  "  in  smoking  and 
doing  nothing ;"  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  £1  Aghouat  The  Anbe  of 
ihat  place  do  not  smoke.  In  this  peculiarity  they  resemble  the  Wahabites. 
Hence  M.  Fromentin  makes  a  strange  mistake  in  applying  to  the  whxAe 
of  the  East  that  which  belongs  to  £1  Aghouat  and  to  Derar^ — the  strong- 
hold of  the  Wahabites  in  the  Nesjd.  <<  A  town  in  the  desert  is,"  he 
says,  *^  an  arid  and  bumt-up  place,  which  Providence  has,  in  an  excep- 
tional manner,  supplied  with  water,  and  where  the  industry  of  man  has 
created  shade ;  the  fountain  where  are  the  women,  and  the  shade  in  the 
street  where  men  sleep,  such  are  the  common-place  features  which,  never- 
theless, resume  all  the  £ast."  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say, 
*^  the  out-of-door  life  of  a  captured  city  in  the  Sahara." 

The  great  central  street,  before  described,  was  our  artist* s  boulevard. 
The  day  began  on  it  on  the  left  side,  and  finished  on  the  riffht;  and  even 
ihen  it  required  a  little  dexterity  to  avoid  the  perpendicuhr  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  loiterer  had  often  to  lean  against  the  waU  for  safety's  sake. 
As  for  walking  or  standing  out  of  the  shade,  it  would  make  the  very 
dogs  scream  as  if  exposed  to  a  furnace  heat  The  pictures  presented  for 
the  canvas  were  thus  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  Europe ;  tiiey  were 
all  made  up  of  shade,  with  a  dark  centre  and  comers  of  light — a  sort 
of  transposed  Rembrandts:  nothing  could  be  more  curious  or  more 
mjrsterious.  The  shade  in  a  country  of  light  is  almost  a  palpable  thin^. 
It  b  dark,  and  yet  transparent,  like  deep  waters ;  and  figures  float  in  it 
as  in  a  limpid  atmosphere,  amidst  which  the  outlines  fade  away. 

Our  artist  admired  the  Arabs  in  their  botdevard.  Thdr  very  idle- 
nets,  their  pictures  when  asleep,  are  skilfully  defMcted.  There  waa 
always  dignity  in  all  thdr  attitudes  and  in  all  tiieir  positions.  The 
mmdiose  aspect  of  these  people  is  not,  he  says,  represented  in  the  anec- 
dotic painting  of  our  times.  Even  their  features  were  imponng,  although 
coarse,  and  they  preserved  the  beauty  of  sculpture  even  when  the  outline 
was  incorrect  The  beard  was  espeoally  well  placed.  A  dark  beard  on 
a  white  &ce  looks  like  a  wig,  or  an  imposition ;  but  the  beard  of  an 
Arab  passes  into  his  brown  flesh  by  an  insensible  g^dation.  The  nose 
is  straight,  the  mouth  fleshy  and  prominent,  the  dieeks  and  the  frame  of 
the  eye  are  robust;  every  feature  is  upon  tJie  same  scale,  and  looks  as  if 
come  from  a  superior  mould. 

Our  artist  was  more  successful  mth  the  gentiemen  than  with  the 
ladies;  among  the  former  he  gradually  established  a  few  aequMntapceg. 
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Among  these  was  a  kme  and  one-eyed  old  hunter  of  ostriches  and 
antelopes,  who  could  tell  of  his  exploits  in  the  far-off  interior.  After  an 
erening  spent  at  his  hoose,  he  would,  accompanied  hy  the  lieutenant,  go 
to  the  caf6  of  Djeridi, '/'  U  cercle  le  mieux  frSquenU  d'El  Agkouaty"* 
and  where  Aouimer,  a  handsome  youth,  would  play  to  them  on  the  flute, 
<Mr  go  through  the  evoluUons  misnamed  dancing;  the  lieutenant  grayely 
smoking  his  cigarette  all  the  while. 

'*  I  leant  towards  him,"  the  artist  relates,  '<  and  I  said, '  What  are  you 
thinking  ahout?* 

"  *  Nothing,'  he  answered. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  night  V 

*^ '  I  think  that  one  gets  accustomed  to  it.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if 
erery  night  that  it  was  not,  and  that  I  have  had  to  be  upon  guard,  and 
I  was  tolerably  comfortable,  I  had  thought  of  anythbg,  I  should  hare 
become  too  great  a  philosopher  to  be  a  soldier.' " 

At  length,  one  by  one,  the  company  began  to  d^Murt,  and  many  had 
fallen  asleep.     It  was  half-past  three  in  the  morning. 

*'<  Let  us  go  to  bed,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

« 'Where?'  I  inquired. 

'<  '  On  the  square,  if  you  like.'  And  taking  each  of  us  a  mat  from 
out  of  Djcridi's  coffee-house,' we  went  and  finished  the  night  9ur  la  place 
d'armes:' 

The  Saharians  love  their  country,  with  its  burning  sun,  cloudless  sky, 
and  silent  expanse  of  land  bathed  in  light,  just  as  much  as  the  Esquimaux 
love  theirs  with  fi?e  months  of  perpetual  darkness.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
accustomed  to  it  It  differs  from  Algiers  and  from  Egypt  It  is  essentially 
a  hot  and  dzy  country.  In  Algiers  and  in  Egypt  the  nights  are  moist^ 
aa^  the  soil  transpires.  In  the  Sahara  Ae  soil  is  clear,  and  always  the 
same ;  there  is  ever  the  same  contrast  of  white  and  yellow  patches,  of 
rose-coloured  mountains,  and  of  a  clear  blue  in  the  vast  expanse  beyond ; 
and  when  the  side  opposite  to  the  setting  sun  is  gilded,  the  base  becomes 
yiolet,  passing  into  a  leaden  hue.  But  the  horizon  is  always  clear  and 
distinct     There  b  little  or  no  mirage. 

One  of  the  places  most  frequented  by  our  artist  was  the  tower  on  the 
eastern  heights,  from  whence  he  could  enjoy  the  Tision  of  town,  gardens, 
mountains,  oasis,  and  desert,  undisturbed.  At  daybreak,  seen  from  that 
fiiTOurite  spot,  the  whole  country  was  roseate*hued  with  patches  of 
peach^blossom  colour.  The  white  marabuts  in  the  date  groves  glittered 
in  the  morning  air,  and  vague  sounds  indicated  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
all  countries  have  a  joyful  awakening.  First  came  flights  of  gangas 
(desert  grouse),  always  the  same  advance-guard,  followed  by  the  saine 
battalions,  flying  quickly,  screemine  discordantly,  and  all  speeding  their 
way  to  the  Ras  al  Ayun — ^^  the  head  of  the  springs."  In  about  an 
hour's  time  they  return  in  the  same  order.  By  tluit  time  morning  is 
orer,  and  the  country  has  become  yellow ;  the  town  alone  remains  grey, 
in  the  patches  of  dark  shadow.  At  mid-day  the  pasteboard  is  bent  up 
as  if  held  before  a  hot  fire^  and  die  colour-box  crackles  as  li  it  was 
buminr.  T^re  are  now  four  hours,  "  d^un  calme  ei  (Tune  stupeur  «•• 
eroyoMes/*  The  city  sleeps  below,  like  a  great,  dumb  mass  of  a  violet 
hue.  The  oasis  beneath  is  just  as  silent  It  is  weighed  down,  as  it 
vrere,  under  the  pressure  of  the  sun.     The  desert  at  that  hour  is  trans* 
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fonned  into  an  obtoore  plain.  The  only  moving  things  are  an  occasional 
caravan,  the  camels  coming  over  the  sandy  heights  like  a  line  of  black 
dotSy  or  a  oolumn  of  sand  that  rises  suddenlj  from  the  plain  like  a  tall 
spire,  mores  a  short  distance,  taming  all  the  time  upon  itself  and  then 
wappears  in  a  thin  smoke.  The  'day  is  long,  and  it  finishes  as  it 
began,  with  roseate  hues  and  an  amber-coloured  sky.  Doves  and  yar- 
rows begin  to  sing  in  ihe  groves,  human  bmngs  show  themselves  upon 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  the  sound  of  camels  and  h(»se8,b  heard,  the 
Desert  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  great  golden  plate,  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  violet  mountains,  and  night  comes  on. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  European  can  brave  with  impunity  what 
a  native  cannot  do.  If  a  man  exposes  himself  where  an  hjperoorean 
flinches^  epileptic  fits  pay  his  imprudence ;  if  a  travelltf  thinks  he  can 
spend  days  contemplating  the  changes  of  colour  in  a  Saharian  desert,  he 
will  soon  find  out  his  mistake.  At  first  our  artist  began  to  be  incon- 
venienced by  what  he  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  inebriety,  produced  by 
too  much  light.  It  seemed  as  if  the  amount  of  light  that  he  had  absorbed 
would  not  leave  him ;  if  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  saw  notiiing  but  flames  of 
fire ;  if  he  went  to  deep,  his  brain  was  all  alight  with  meteors  flitting 
across  it  A  crisis  was  approaching;  and  the  next  day,  wlule  printing 
away  at  his  usual  spot,  everything  began  to  look  blue,  and  then  he  saw 
nothing  at  all.  He  wuted  patientiy  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  eyes 
dosed,  to  recover  himself,  and  when  he  reopened  them,  he  could  just  see 
enough  to  creep  bade  to  his  house,  where  he  was  laid  up  with  a  severe 
illness.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  he  was  not  struck  down  with  a  brain 
fever;  and,  with  no  one  near  him,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  not 
hftire  been  the  consequences.    As  it  was,  he  was  let  off  lightiy. 

Sickness  gave  him  time  now  to  describe  his  apartment  The  scenery 
was  more  limited,  but  not  less  peculiar  than  that  of  the  open  air.  The 
walls  were  dothed  with  flies  firom  top  to  bottom.  The  mice  ran  about 
perfecdy  unocmeemed.  House-lizards,  which  he  calls  tarenies,  ran  about 
with  little  playful  shrieks,  something  like  the  mice,  but  softer,  while 
rarer  snakes  uttered  more  sinister  noises.  The  Uzards  were  flat,  yellowish, 
viecoas-looking  creatures,  with  triangular  heads  and  dear  eyes;  the 
snakes  were  also  yellow,  with  black  bands  and  spots  like  curved  horns, 
whence  their  name  guem-^hcizel  (horns  of  gaadles).  At  night-tume  the 
room  was  full  of  bats. 

In  the  midst  of  his  sickness,  tiie  sad  feding  oppressed  our  artist  that  he 
had  suffered  so  mudi  and  done  nothing.  The  one-eyed  hunter ;  Ya-Hia, 
%  perfumed,  tadtum  Arab,  divested  of  prejudices ;  a  littie  Jew ;  one  or 
two  good-fbr-nothing  fellows,  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  brought  in 
bj  force,  were  all  the  persons  whom  he  had  got  to  sit  No  amount  o£ 
money  would  tempt  dther  men  or  women  to  allow  their  beauty  to  be 
transferred  to  paper  ot  pasteboard.  Worse  than  aJl,  his  anxiety  to  get 
eroquii  had  be«i  attnbuted  to  other  motives,  and  he  had  become 
•oRMCted  by  all  the  husbands  of  the  dtj. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  health,  he  wisdy  changed  his 
habits;  and  as  he  could  not  stay  at  home  and  sleep  all  day  in  company 
with  Us  flies,  his  mice,  his  lizardts,  and  his  snakes,  he  took  walks  in  tbe 
gardens^  and  at  times  slept  under  the  shadow  of  a  fig-tree.    But  the 
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interest  of  the  plaoe  was  gone.  He  could  get  no  m(»e  sketcheSi  and  lie 
prepared  to  start  for  Ain  Mahdy.  Hb  departure  was  not  effected,  how- 
•▼er,  without  an  unpleasant  incident  He  was  robbed  of  all  his  monej 
by  his  Arab  serrant,  and  it  was  only  through  ihe  exertions  of  his  frieiMl 
the  lieutenant  that  he  obtained  a  small  portion  of  it  back,  and  the  punish- 
mtnt  of  the  delinquent. 

The  good  Ikutenant  aooompanied  the  artist  also  on  his  last  ezoursioa. 
Tliey  took  wijth  them  Aouimer,  the  flute-player,  and  Ben  Ameur,  a  hag, 
sleepy  Arab,  and  at  startingthey  pressed  a  boy  into  their  sarrice,  because 
he  knew  the  road.  A  night  on  the  desert,  and  a  cavalcade  of  the  nomade 
tiibe  of  Arba,  whose  young  diief  sayed  himself  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  haying  to  return  the  salutaticm  of  infidels  by  making  his  horse  restiye, 
asod  they  arriyed  at  Tadjemout.  It  was  a  poor  town,  ruined  by  the  siege 
it  had  undergone ;  burnt,  arid,  desolate,  and  apparently  invaded  by  the 
•oHtnde  of  the  desert.  They  were  rec^yed  at  the  house  of  the  Kaid,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  crowded  so  to  see  the  strangers,  that  a  poor 
swallow  that  had  to  feed  six  young  ones  immediately  over  the  divan, 
could  not  make  its  wi^  in  and  out  without  the  diief  calling  out  each 
time,  BcUeky  make  way ! — a  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  bird 
wfaidi,  unfiortunately,  did  not  extend  itself  to  the  visttors. 

The  rivulet  to  which  Tadjemout  owes  its  existence  loses  itself  in  the 
flsnds  like  its  congener  at  El  Aghouat  A  tolerable  stream  in  winter,  its 
bed  becomes  almost  dry  in  summer.  Ascending  to  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  ruinous  Kasbah,  or  acropolis,  our  artist  saw  before  him  the  same 
gardens  and  groves,  the  same  horiion  of  naked,  burnt,  stony  rocks,  backed 
by  ydk>w  or  ash-cc^ured  mountains,  the  same  green  islands  of  gardens 
and  groves,  the  saase  mass  of  houses  huddled  in  a  neap,  stupified,  crushed, 
benrath  a  mid-day  sun  as  at  £1  Aghouat.  The  <mly  thmg  that  resists 
Uiese  tremendous  heats,  which  dry  up  the  rivers  and  springs,  and  give  to 
few  die  time  to  grow  old,  is  the  green  colour  of  the  foliage — a  green  for 
whidi  our  artist  could  find  no  correct  enressicm  on  his  palette — and  the 
dark  coMrald  contrast  of  which,  with  aU  around,  is  r^ered  the  more 
striking  from  iiie  trees  growing  out  of  a  naked  soil.  These  gardens^ 
dried  up  at  the  foot,  and  so  green  at  the  tops,  constitute  the  wealth  and 
the  joy  of  Tad^mout 

After  faieakfestbg  at  Tadjemout,  the  party  crossed  a  level,  stony  plab 
to  dine  at  Am  Mahdy.  A  well-trod  PJ^^nray  communicated  diiectly 
from  the  one  town  to  the  other.  It  was  El  Aghouat  and  Tadjemout  over 
again — a  solitary  city,  massive,  crushed,  swelling  up  gently  in  the  centre, 
of  a  brown  colour,  marked  by  two  lighter  points  near  its  heart  Without 
was  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  the  gardens  being  also  enclosed  within  a 
lesser  wall;  and  a  very  lofty  and  imposing  gateway  led  the  way  to  the 
heart  dT  the  city. 

Ain  Mahdy  is  a  holy  place,  and  it  differs  in  aspect  from  other  desert 
towns.  Some  of  its  streets  were  wide,  tolerably  paved,  and  clean. 
Moorish  buildings  recaUed  the  mosques  and  places  of  more  favoured 
countries,  and  the  shrine  of  the  Marabut  Tedjini  had  especial  claims  to 
admiration.  The  whole  place  reminded  our  artist  of  Avignon,  not  so 
much  in  the  aspect  of  things  as  in  the  sense  of  a  grave,  austere  sanctity, 
its  feudal  character  of  abbey  and  fortress  united.     This  holy  city  of  the 
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Saliara  has  no  river ;  it  has  only  the  sonrce  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
and  the  site  of  which  is  marked  hj  a  pile  of  white  masonry,  placed  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  mountain.  The  waters  are  brought  to  a  reservoir 
at  the  Bab-el-Sakia,  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  £1  Aghouat,  dis- 
tributed to  the  gardens  by  a  functionary,  who  reeulates  the  said  dis^bu- 
tion  by  means  of  an  hour-glass  of  sand.     Abd-el-Kader  besieged  Ain 
Mahdy  for  nine  long  months,  but  it  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Tedjini 
that  he  only  gained  possession  by  strategy.  Its  massive  ran^parts  are  still 
in  perfect  keeping,  and  in  thb  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  pre- 
sents a  vast  difference  over  the  fallen,  ruinous  cities  of  £1  Aghouat  and 
Tadjemout.  Our  artist  refrained,  with  exceeding  good  taste,  from  endea- 
vouring to  visit  the  interior  of  ihe  mosques.    ''  To  penetrate  further  than 
is  permitted  into  the  life  of  the  Arab,  is,"  he  justly  remarics,  *^  a  mistaken 
curiosity."     They  are  a  people  who  must  be  contemplated  from  the 
dbtances  that  are  understood ;  the  men  closely,  the  women  from  afieur ; 
the  bed-room  and  the  mosque  are  neither  to  be  seen,  or  described,  or 
painted.     To  this  we  may  add  that  a  very  common  error  obtains  among 
travellers — that  of  treating  Axabs  and  Turiks,  if  not  as  semi-savages,  at 
least  as  persons  to  whom  the  courtesies  of  society  are  unknown.     There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  no  people,  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  dress, 
manners,  and  religion,  who  are  more  sensitive  on  the  score  of  conventional 
politeness;  they  are  perfectly  aware  of  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to 
their  visitors,  and  for  the  latter  to  withhold  from  them  what  they  would 
freely  grant  to  Europeans  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  at  once  rude, 
impolitic,  and  calculated  to  lower  them  in  the  estimation  of  all  present. 
A  serious  injury  is,  indeed,  often  inflicted  upon  national  interests  in  the 
East  by  persons  who,  as  ignorant  of  the  character,  feelings,  and  customs 
of  Orientals  as  they  are  of  their  language,  assume  airs  of  arrogant 
superiority  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

Two  days  of  the  austerity  of  the  holy  city  m  the  Sahara  satisfied  our 
author's  curiosity — no  doubt  his  means  of  obtaining  sketches  in  a  strong- 
hold of  Mussulman  prejudices  were  even  fewer  than  at  El  Aghouat — so 
he  retqmed  to  the  latter  dty,  from  whence  his  last  letter,  dated  in  the 
dog  days,  represents  him  as  filled  with  one  sole  idea,  which  sat  upon  him 
like  a  nightmare,  and  which  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  drive  away— 
it  was  ihe  idea  of  a  mat  bowl  or  pailful  of  clear,  fresh,  cold  water  to  drive 
away  the  thirst  which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  held  the  mastery 
over  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  occupations  I 
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EETEOSPECTIVE  EEVIEWAL8: 

n.— ROKSABD. 

TowABDS  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentoiy — to  follow  the  lead  of  a 
recent  historian  of  French  literatore— a  young  Mntleman  of  Venddme, 
page  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Pierre  de  Ilonsard  hy  name — compelled  by 
prematore  loss  of  hearing  to  quit  the  court,  shut  himself  up,  together 
with  young  Baif,  his  friend,  and  two  others  named  Belleau  and  Muret,  in 
a  college,  the  headship  of  which  had  just  been  conferred  on  the  learned 
Dorat.     A  new  ambition  had  taken  possession  of  our  ex-page ;  that  of 
introdncinfl^  into  the  rulgar  tongue  all  the  majesty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression w%ich  he  admired  in  m  andents.     He  communicated  both  his 
plan  and  his  enthusiasm  to  his  newly-attached  condiscipuli.     One  and  all 
set  themseWes  to  the  work  with  exemplary  spirit     '<  Ronsard,"  his  bio- 
grapher teUs  us,  "having  been  brought  up  at  courts  and  accustomed  to 
late  hours,  used  to  oontmue  at  his  books  until  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  then,  on  betaking  himself  to  bed,  would  arouse  young  Baif, 
who,  jumping  up  and  sdzing  the  candle,  lost  no  time  in  taking  his 
place."    This  serere  discipline  and  laborious  preparation  lasted  during 
seren  entire  years.     Already  the  renown  of  thew  trarailing  scholars 
began  to  be  bruited  abroad ;  already — sure  sign  of  the  public  disposition 
and  expectation — ^was  Ronsard  hailed  with  complaisance  by  the  eponym 
of  Homer,  and  of  Virg^,  when  the  manifesto  of  the  new  school  was  pub- 
lished— ^its  author  being  Joachim  Dubellay.     This  herald  of  the  advent 
dispensation  began  by  *' rehabilitatinff''  the  Frenbh  lang^uagCi  hitherto 
held  in  contempt  by  the  learned,  and  by  showing  that  its  future  mirht 
make  full  amends  for  the  weakness  of  its  past.     "  Our  ancestors,*"  Du- 
bellay said,  ^  have  left  us  our  mother  tongue  in  a  state  so  poor  and  naked 
tiiat  it  has  need  of  ornaments  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  other 
birds'  plumage.    But  who  will  assert  that  Greek  and  Latin  were  at  all 
times  in  the  condition  of  excellence  which  distinguished  them  in  the  ages 
of  Horace  and  Demosthenes,  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  ?     Our  own  lax^^ua^^ 
is  now  beginning  to  blossom,  but  not  as  yet  to  bear  fruit ;  and  this, 
assuredly,  not  from  any  inherent  defect  in  it,  but  by  the  fault  of  those 
who  have  had  charge  of  it"  By  what  means,  then,  can  the  develonment 
of  this  hitherto  shackled  language  be  encouraged  and  hastened  on? 
Answer :  by  imitating  the  ancients.     "  To  translate,  is  not  a  sufficient 
means  of  elevating  our  popular  diction  to  the  level  of  the  most  celebrated 
languages.     What  is  to  be  done  then  P     Imitate  I     Imitate  the  Romans, 
as  they  imitated  the  Greeks,  as  Cicero  imitated  Demosthenes,  and  Virgil 
Homer.    One  must  transform  within  one's  own  mind  the  best  authors, 
and  after  having  digested  them,  convert  them  into  blood  and  nourishing 
fare."     <<  Read  then,  first  of  all,  and  read  over  again,  O  future  poet,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  cUssics :  relinquish  all  this  md  French  poetry  .  .  • 
your  rondeaux,  ballads,  virelays,  chants  royauxy  cAaiuoiw,  and  the  like 
grocery-ware,  which  only  serve  to  deprave  the  taste  of  our  literature  and 
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to  bear  witness  to  oar  ignorance.  Toss  away  your  dainty  epigrams  in 
the  manner  of  Martial  .  .  .  and  sing  me  some  ode,  unlmown  as  yel  in 
the  French  tongue,  on  a  late  well  toned  to  the  pitch  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  lyre,  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  what  shows  rentable  traces  of 
rare  and  antique  learning."  And  then  Dubellay  bids  his  readers  On, 
Frenchmen,  on !  seize  upon  the  superb  city  of  Rome,  and  appropriate  its 
nK)ils,  heedless  of  remonstrant  geese  and  treacherous  Camillus :  on, 
Frenchmen,  on!  and  pillage  without  remorse  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Delphi,  fearless  of  its  now  domb  ApoUo  and  its  now  lyin^  Grades.  Sudi 
is  the  tone  of  Dubellay's  ^  Defence  and  Blustnition  of  tiie  Frendi  Laa- 
gnage" — ^which  Defence  comprises  the  entire  literary  reform  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  may  be  summed  up  mider  two  leading  features  :  the 
ennobling  of  the  language,  by  an  infusion  of  words  and  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  ancients ;  and  the  ennobling  of  the  national  poetry,  by  an  in- 
troduction dP  the  kinds  sanctioned  by  the  same  antiiority.  Dubellay  had 
drawn  up  the  programme,  Ronsard  was  tiie  first  and  the  boldest  in  carry- 
ing out  its  purpose  and  promise  of  good  things  to  come.  He  began  by  a 
htffdy  essay  to  create  incontinently  a  new  poetical  diction.  He  went  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways  of  Greece  and  Rome^  for  words  that  might 
serre  his  turn,  and  compelled  them  to  oome  in.  He  was  solicitous,  at  the 
same  time,  to  borrow  from  the  difiisrent  peUoit  of  France— thus  turning 
into  a  law  what  was  merely  a  licence  with  Montaigne.  The  instinct  ol 
unity  peculiar  to  his  nation,  howewr,  foiled  his  design  in  this  attempt ; 
and  he  confessed  that  France,  now  submissive  to  one  crowned  head,  would 
no  longer  approre  of  a  confusion  of  tongues.  And  in  other  respects,  too, 
Ronsara,  with  all  his  daring,  struggled  against  impossUnlities.  Languages 
are  not  formed  in  a  day.  They  are  aUuyial  stzata,  the  slow  product  of 
time ;  towering  pyramids,  to  which  day  by  diqr  contributes  its  stone.  The 
French  people  as  tiiey  grew,  made  a  language  for  themsdyes ;  as  they 
gradually  ennobled  their  ideas,  they  at  tb  same  time  ennobled  the  forms 
of  expressing  them ;  and  fifty  years  later,  the  popular  stem  of  Marot 
blossomed  forth  natiually  under  the  hand  of  Muherbe,  by  the  side  of 
Ronsard's  artificial  flowers,  already  feded  and  crumbling  to  dust.* 

A  grammatical  reyolution  of  this  kind  would  haye  been  best  consoli- 
dated, as  M.  Demogeot  remarks — if  indeed  anything  dse  could  haye 
effected  it— by  some  immortal  poem,  such  as  Dante's,  to  give  vitality  to 
the  Doefs  language  and  ideas  at  onoe.  This,  Ronsard  understood,  and 
tried  to  accomplish.  <<  He  introduced  into  France  all  tiie  forms  of  ancient 
poetry,  and  first  in  rank  the  ode  and  epic  poem.  Unfortunately  he 
brought  to  these  labours  the  same  principle  of  imitation  which  marked 
his  innovations  in  diction,  and  the  feUaey  of  the  system  was  only  still 
m<»e  aoparent  He  created  his  poems  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  creates 
man  :  he  in  the  first  place  made  the  body,  reserving  to  himself  for  some 
fnturo  time  the  inspiring  it  with  a  livine  souL  Not  in  this  manner  is 
true  poetry  composed :  itslaw  is,  topomioe  a  living  germ  which  radiates 
from  withm  outwards,  and  projects  its  own  form.  The  odea  of  Ronsard 
resemble  those  panoplies  in  our  museums  which  present  to  our  eyes  the 
complete  armour  of  a  hero  of  yore :  casque,  enirass,  budder,  nothing  is 
wanting,  except — ^the  warrior  who  should  wear  them.    Not  ti»at  the  poet 

•  Dem(«eot:  Histoire  de  U  Lttttetors  Fran9aise,  dL  xxvii 
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k  wtntmr  in  enthiuiasiii ;  bat  there  is  notfamg  mcne  tfum  toAilibfi  de 
eofihiRifm  between  his  thot^t  and  his  form,  die  one  not  being  the  direet 
and  immediate  effect  of  the  other  :  if  inspiration  giret  the  idea,  memcny 
akme  prodncet  the  expresaon.  The  tentimoit  is  ohilled  by  a  leetlcii 
imitation  of  the  old  dassios.  What  Ronsard  wants,  is  not  a  model,  bat  a 
copy,  to  every  line  of  which  he  will  ponctilioasly  adhere.  Even  his  most 
eenaine  thooght,  instead  of  fbllowmg  oat  its  natoral  incUnatioB,  and 
hollowing  ont  a  winding  channel  of  its  own,  imprisons  itself  within  the 
aiK»ent  marble  whence  ^Kmted  fortii,  in  another  age^  the  waters  of 
Horace  and  VirgiL" 

Ronsard  became,  howerer,  the  legislator  and  orade  of  his  age,  in  the 
provinoe  of  poetical  laws  and  letters.  Tooloase  sent  him  a  silrer  Minerra. 
Mis  rerses,  M.  Chasles  reminds  us,  charmed  ihe  prison  of  Mary  Stoart, 
who  gratified  him  with  a  massive  rock  of  silver  workmanshjjs  represent- 
ing the  Mount  of  Ptonassos  itself ;  and  her  ill-fiited  lover,  Chastekrd,  is 
8ud  to  have  repeated  RonsarcPs  verses  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold  to 
which  his  rash  passirai  had  harried  him*  Bdon,  a  celebrated  botanist  and 
ichthyologist,  preserved  his  life,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  establishing  to 
tiie  satis£c(aon  of  the  soldiers  vrho  had  taken  him,  his  relationship  to  ce 
grand  numtieur  de  Romard.  Saint  Gehds  was  reduced  to  silence.  Hie 
old  poetry  of  France  vras  dead-beat  Gothic  allegory  was  dethroned. 
Harot  passed  for  a  superannuated  author.  Ronsard  numbered  among  lus 
admirers  Scsvola,  Muret,  Scaliger,  and  Dn  Perron.  The  judicious  De 
Thou,  the  sensible  L'Hopital,  Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  each  of  whom 
piqaed  himsdf  on  his  literary  turn ;  Charles  IX.,  a  man  of  inteUieenoe 
though  a  bad  king ; — ^these  and  others  placed  Ronsard  on  a  level  wiSi  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  the  world's  annals.  Tasso  himself  came  to  solicit  his 
advice,  and  to  pay  homage  to  his  old  age.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  a 
diamond  of  great  value.  His  praises  were  sounded  in  every  tongue, 
ancient  and  modem.  And  as  u  to  consecrate  this  idolatry  for  all  time, 
and  to  prove  the  weakness  of  contemporary  judgments,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  criticism,  even  at  the  best,  Montaigne,  mat  man  of  independent 
genius,  who  judged  his  age  so  well — backed  Ronsard  with  one  stroke  of 
his  pen  against  all  antiquity,  and  declared  that  by  Ronsard's  exertions 
French  poetry  had,  then  and  there^  tondied  the  uttermost  limits  of  pos- 
sible peneotion.* 

It  IS  not  with  any  of  the  extravagance  of  romance,  therefore,  that  tfie 
Admirable  Crichton  b  made  to  exdiEum,  in  a  modem  popular  romance,  at 
the  oondumon  of  a  song  by  Ronsard,  in  the  king's  banquet-chamber, 
^  Bravo  I  the  strains  we  have  listened  to  are  worthy  of  him  who  has  won 
for  himself  the  proud  title  of  the  Po^  Fran^aiSy  par  excellence;  of  him 
who  will  enjoy  a  kindred  immortality  with  the  Teian  and  Maaonian  bards; 
of  him  whom  beauty  has  wordupped  and  sages  honoured ;  and  to  whom 
one  feirer  than  the  furest  nymph  of  antiquity — the  loveliest  pearl  of 
Scotia's  diadem  has  inscribed  her  priceless  gin — 

'A  BoNSABi)  FApdloa  de  la  source  des  Muses.' 

Happy  bard !  upon  whom  such  a  queen  hath  smiled.  Not  Alain  Chartier^ 
upon  vrhose  melodious  Hps,  when  closed  in  sleep,  Margaret  of  Scotland 

"  FhOai^  Chasles »  P^rogrte  de  r^rudition  dans  la  PoMe  Fran^aise. 
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impressed  a  bunuDg  kiss;  not  Clement  Marot^  the  aspiring  lover  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  of  the  roval  Maigaerite,  was  so  mudi  to  be 
enyied/' — The  same  romance,  by-^e-by,  inoidentallv  brings  in  not  a  few 
of  Ronsard's  personal  characteristics — ^ror  example,  his  love  of  the  taUe;, 
attested  bj  his  goat,  and  by  the  delight  he  manifests  when  the  Abbe  de 
Brant6me  loads  his  plate  with  a  ragout  of  ortolans.  There  is  a  graphic 
sketch,  toO)  of  his  appearance  in  his  later  days,  of  which  the  reader  may 
like  to  have  a  glimpse :  ^*  Age,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  sensoality  he  was 
known  to  have  led,  had  committed  sad  havoc  upon  the  once  well-favoured 
person  of  the  poet  Ronsard.  He  was  no  longer  the  beau  page^  whose 
manner  fiiscinated  James  of  Scotland,  and,  perchance,  his  queen.  He  now 
complamed  both  of  ill-health  and  years.  Such  locks  as  remdned  had  be- 
come <  sable  silvered.' .  His  tbt  of  skin  was  dull  and  deadly  pale ;  and  so 
grievously  tormented  was  he  with  his  old  enemy  the  gout,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  support  his  frame,  at  least  on  the  present  occarion,  upon  a 
crutch.  Nevertheless,  thou^  gross  of  person,  the  countenance  of  the 
poet  was  handsome  and  inteOigent,  and,  except  when  an  awkward  twinge 
crossed  it,  expressive  of  good  humour."* 

On  his  death  in  1585,  at  the  affe  of  sixty,  a  ^'  funeral  service  was  per- 
formed in  Paris  with  the  best  music  that  the  king  could  command ;  it  was 
attended  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  an  immense  concourse ;  eulogies 
in  prose  and  verse  were  recited  in  the  university;  and  in  those  amdous 
moments,  when  the  crown  of  France  was  almost  in  its  agony,  there  was 
leisure  to  lament  that  Ronsard  was  withdrawn.^'f  It  is  neither  out  of 
place,  nor  out  of  taste  in  Mr.  Hallam  to  recal,  in  connexion  with  this 
scene,  an  event  in  the  contemporary  life  and  literature  of  our  own  land : 
How  differently  attended  was  the  grave  of  Spenser ! 

The  German  critic,  Bouterwek,  whose  Geschichte  der  Poesie  contains 
much  that  is  sound  as  well  as  severe  on  the  merits  of  French  poetry,  fully 
recognises  Ronsard's  **  mission,''  in  raising  the  tone  of  versification  above 
the  niymmg  platitudes  of  allegorical  poetasters;  and  fiEurly' descries,  amid 
all  his  mistakes,  a  spirit  intent  on  pursuing  the  lofty,  the  excellent,  and 
tiie  refined.  Mr.  Hallam,  again,  pronounces  Ronsard  capable  of  con- 
ceiving strongly,  and  bringing  his  conceptions  in  dear  and  forcible, 
though  seldom  m  pure  or  wdl-chosen  language  before  the  mind.  "  But 
such  a  spirit  may  produce  very  bad  and  tasteless  poetry."  Malheibe  is 
said  to  have  scratched  out  about  half  firom  his  copy  of  Ronsard,  giving 
his  reasons  in  the  margin;  and  on  being  asked  by  Kacan  whether  he  ap- 

rved  what  he  had  not  effaced,  to  have  replied,  "  Not  a  bit  more  than  I 
of  the  rest."  Malherbe  once  predominant,  the  hie  of  Ronsard  was 
sealed.  "  The  pure  correctness  of  Louis  XIV.'s  age  was  not  likely  to 
endure  his  barbarous  innovations  and  false  taste.  Balsac  not  long  after- 
wards turns  his  pedantry  into  ridicule,  and,  admitting  the  abun£mce  of 
the  stream,  adds  that  it  was  turbid.  In  later  times  more  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  spirit  and  imagination  of  this  poet,  without  repealing  the 
sentence  against  his  style" — a  sentence,  in  tact,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  so  unanimous  and  decisive  are  the  high  courts  of  criticbm  on  this 
disposed-of  question.  Not  but  that  admiring  champions  have  arisen,  at 
intervals,  to  resent  the  slight  passed  on  Pierre  de  Ronsard  by  out-and-out 
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Malherbites.  Saiote  Beuve,  for  iostanee,  in  his  young  days,  stood  forth, 
"  in  all  humill^,"  as  an  avowed  defender  and  partisan  of  the  old  poet, 
taking  his  stanc^  as  he  expressed  it,  immediately  helow  Mesdemoiselles 
Gonmay  and  Scudery,  and  Chapelain  and  de  Colletet : 

A  toi,  Eonsard,  k  toi,  qa'un  sort  injurieTix 
Depuis  denx  si^cles  livre  aux  m^pns  de  rhistoire, 
J'^^ye  de  mes  mains  Vautel  expiatoire 
Qui  te  purifiera  d'un  arr^t  odieox. 

Non  que  j'esp^re  encore,  au  trdne  radieux 
D'oik  jadis  ta  r^^is,  repiacer  ta  m^moire. 
Tu  ne  peox  de  si  has  remonter  k  la  gloire: 
Yulcain  impun^ent  ne  tomba  point  des  denx. 

Mais  qn'nn  pea  de  piti^  console  enfin  tes  mAnes ; 

?;ae,  dechire  long-temps  par  des  nres  profanes, 
on  nom,  d'abord  fameox,  recouyre  nn  pen  d'honnenr; 

aa'on  disc:  H  osa  trop,  mais  I'audace  ^tait  belle ; 
lassa  sans  la  vaincre  nne  langae  rebelle, 
Et  de  moins  grands  depnis  eorent  plus  de  bonhenr. 

It  18  easy  to  understand  the  welcome  accorded  to  Ronsard  in  his  day 
and  generation.  Then  was  the  first  time,  as  M.  Sainte  BeuTe  ohserres, 
that  the  physiognomy  of  the  past  seemed  to  reyive  in  the  popular  idiom, 
and  the  world  of  letters  hailed  the  poet  with  that  kind  of  complaisance 
and  weakness  which  we  are  apt  to  feel  for  one  who  reproduces  or  recals 
to  us  traits  we  have  held  in  reverence.  Ronsard  fashioned  his  sonnets 
after  those  of  Petrarch,  his  odes  after  those  of  Pindar  and  Horace,  his 
songs  after  those  of  Anacreon,  his  elegies  after  Tibullus,  his  Francuide 
after  the  ^neid — employing  in  these  imitations  just  enough  of  nerve  and 
in^vidual  life  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  times.* 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Ronsard,  says  M.  Villemain,  to  indulge  in  a 
system  of  strange  pedantic  imitations.  He  could  indite  an  ode'chatuany 
sometimes,  or  an  occasional  sonnet,  with  grace  and  even  with  an  air  of 
ease;  hut  he  only  made  a  caricature  of  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  when  he 
tried  to  introduce  at  once  the  mythology,  the  digressions,  and  almost  the 
veiy  Greek  words  of  Pindar .f 

M.  St  Marc  Girardin,  again,  points  out  the  coexistence  of  two  distinct 
persons,  as  it  were,  in  Ronsard — (the  same  remark  is  extended  to  Du- 
bellay  also) — the  lettered  scholarly  poet,  on  the  one  hand,  who  imitates 
the  ancients  and  the  Italians ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  man  who,  in  his 
amours  or  in  lus  manner  of  describing  them,  gives  play  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  own  (and  the  national)  esprit.  He  is  gay  and  piquant 
in  the  latter  case.  But  when  he  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  la  grande 
poesicy  and  poetises  with  premeditation  and  on  system,  then  does  Ronsard 
fall  into  the  very  errors  he  had  just  been  girding  at,  and  his  love-strains 
become  affected,  obscure,  languid ;  then  he  imitates  Petrarch,  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  above  all  the  ancients— but  the  imitation 
is  that  of  pedant,  not'poet.  Take,  for  example,  his  three  books  of  amours, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  worst,  because  this  first  book,  entitled  "  Cas- 
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anidn/'  after  Priam's  daughter,  is  fall  of  imitatioQS,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian.  (This^  bj  the  way,  is  the  work  which  Ben  Jonsosi  alludes  to  in 
his  **  Underwoods,"  where  he  asks,  midway  in  a  mixed  moltitode  ^ 
similar  queries, 

Hath  Petrarch  since  his  Lama  raised 
E(}iial  with  her?  or  Bonsabd  nraised 
His  new  Cauandra  'hove  the  cud 
Which  all  the  fate  of  Troy  foretold  P) 

Amours  so  erudite  excite  but  feeble  sympathy ;  so  that  it  is  a  relief  when 
Ronsard,  in  the  second  book,  changes  his  mistress,  and  quits  Cassandre  for 
Marie.  The  three  books  taken  together  make  us  acquainted,  therefore, 
with  the  true  Ronsard  and  tiie  sham  Ronsard:  the  former  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  natural  senius — mingling  in  the  loves  and  strips  of  his  day 
— taking  part  with  the  Huguenot  doctors,  or  deploring  the  woes  of 
France — and  in  those  two  kinds  of  literature  into  whidi  a  man  puts  most 
of  what  is  strictly  his  own,  namely,  light  poetry  and  polemics,  speaking  a 
language  simple  and  animated,  firm  and  sprigndy ;  the  latter,  influenced 
by,  his  school  and  his  system,  imitating  antiquity  without  restraint  or 
discretion,  not  only  as  regards  the  sentiments,  which  is  well  enough,  but 
alio  in  the  words  and  idioms — for  his  wish  is  to  g^ve  France  at  once  a 
new  dictionary  and  a  new  literature.  Ronsard,  in  M.  Girardin's  iudg^ 
ment,  woold  luiTe  lived,  had  he  posssmcd  only  his  own  natural  quiJities[; 
he  fell,  by  means  of  the  qualities  he  cultivated  from  without.  He  must 
needs  found  and  direct  a  sohooL     And  the  chef  d^ Scale  ruined  the  poet.* 

When  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  sojourning  at  Tours  in  181 5, 
Southey  wrote  to  lum,  irUer  aUa,  in  these  words  :  ^  You  have,  I  think, 
at  Tours,  the  grave  of  Ronsard,  who  would  have  been  a  great  poet  if  he 
had  not  been  a  Frenchman.  I  have  read  his  woAb  in  those  odds  and 
ends  of  time  which  can  be  afibrded  to  such  reading,  and  have  so  mudi 
lespeot  fior  him,  Frendiman  as  he  was,  that  I  shall  not  visit  Touzi  with- 
ont  inquiring  for  his  grave.  Never  did  man  more  boldly  promise  immor- 
tality to  himself, — never  did  man  more  ardentiy  Mspvc^  a&et  it;  and  no 
Fiendmian  has  ever  impiessed  me  with  an  equal  sense  of  power ;  bvt 
poetry  of  the  hi^ier  order  is  as  impossible  in  diat  language  as  it  is  in 
Chinese."  Mr.  Landor's  own  estimate  of  the  old  poet  ('^so  plaguily  stiff 
and  stately,  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it")  may  be  gathered,  in  a 
somewhat  racy  passage,  from  the  Lnaginary  Conversations  he  aseribea 
to  Joseph  Soau|^  and  Montaigne. 

In  that  Imaginary  Gmversation,  by  the  way,  Monturne  is  made  to 
utter  two  fiillaoes  respecting  Ronsard.  One  is,  that  we  poet  was  a 
married  man.  This  error  SeaHger  corrects ;  but  in  die  same  sentenoe 
die  learned  Joseph,  M.  de  I'Escale,  perpetrates  another,  whidh  Montague 
endorses.  '*  He  had  no  wife;  he  was  an  abb6  at  Tours,"  says  Josq^ 
''  True,  true,"  rdoins  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ;  ""being  an  abb6 
be  oonld  never  have  one,  and  never  want  one,"  &e.  The  question, 
Bcn$ard  a-i^l  Sd  pretref  k  discussed  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  in  his  ""Vie 
de  Ronsard,"  and  negatived  on  £ur  grounds.  De  Thaa^  indeed,  may 
appear  to  have  settled  the  question  tiie  other  way,  by  assigning  to  hisokl 
mend  a  certain  cure  tTEvaiUes,     But,  decirive  as  De  ^ou's  authority 
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may  vppesE^  ftiU  more  ^keisive  in  eontndictiMi  to  it  18  ihe  anthofitf  of 
RonBtra  hioMelf . 

Or  BUS,  mon  fr^re  en  Christ, 

he  says,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Cardinal  de  ChatiDon, 

ta  dis  que  je  snis  Fnatre ; 
J'atteste  rStemel  qne  je  le  Toudrois  estre, 
£t  ayoir  tout  le  chef  et  le  dos  empesch^ 
Dessous  la  pesanteor  d'une  bonne  Eyesch^ : 
Lors  j'aoroj  la  couronne  k  bon  droict  but  la  teste, 
Qa'tm  rasQir  blanchiroit  le  soir  d'nne  grande  feste, 
Ouverte,  large,  longue,  fdlant  jusques  au  front. 
En  forme  d'un  Croissant  qui  tout  se  courbe  en  rond. 

The  leader  may  find  other  Tones  beariD|^  on  the  qnestion,  ouoted  and 
commented  on  by  M.  Sainte  BeoTe,  whose  oonelnsion  is,  that  Ronsard  is 
proved  to  have  been  no  priest,  although  he  ^portftt  ehappe,"  and  sang 
vespers,  and  fingered  the  revenues  of  more  than  one  abbey — but  that  he 
might  have  said  of  himself,  aa  his  friend  J.  A.  de  Baif  did, 

ni  veuf,  ni  mari^, 

Ni  pr^tre,  seulement  clerc  k  simple  tonsure. 

It  IS  only,  perhaps,  the  very  studious  or  the  very  easily  pleased  who, 
among  English  readers,  are  found  to  have  even  dipped  into  old  Ronsard. 
Dipping  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected ;  yet  one  might  dip  in  less  plea- 
sant waters,  after  all,  and  in  waters  not  quite  so  fresh  and  flowing,  despite 
the  stagnating  force  of  time,  and  coefficient  disadvantages.  Take  him 
in  his  grave  and  heroic  mood,  or  take  him  in  his  light  and  lithesome 
humour,  you  may  surely  find  something  to  chime  in  with  your  own  mood, 
and  jump  with  your  own  humour.  In  the  former  vein  are  the  lines  on, 
or  rather  addressed  to.  Eternity,  which  Ids  admirers  love  to  cite: 

O  grande  Etenst^ 
Tu  maintiens  runivers  en  tranqniUe  unit^ ! 
De  chainons  enlac^  les  si^cles  tu  rattachesy 
Et  couv^  dans  ton  sein  tout  le  monde  tu  cadies.  .  .  . 
En  parlant  k  tea  dieux  qui  ton  trdne  enviroiment, 
Ta  bouche  ne  dit  pas :  "  H  fut  ou  il  sera"  .  .  . 
Le  temps  present  tout  seal  k  tea  pieds  se  repose. 

Or  again  his  verses  to  Charles  IX.  in  childhood : 

Sire,  ce  n'est  pas  tout  que  d'etre  roi  de  Prance ; 
II  fiBwit  que  la  vertu  couronne  votre  enfanoe. 
Un  roi  sans  la  vertu  porte  le  sceptre  en  vain. 
Qui  ne  lui  sert  sinon  de  fardeau  dans  la  main. 

In  the  latter  vein  he  is  more  sensibly  appreciated,  and  by  a  larger  circle. 
There  is  an  attractive  Horatian  mannerism,  half  gay,  half  pensive,  now 
sad,  now  sprightly,  about  some  of  his  sallies  and  love-strains:  indeed 
there  are  Frenchmen,  not  Ronsardised  ones  either,  who  own  their  prefer- 
ence of  his 

Le  temps  s'en  va,  le  temps  s'en  va,  ma  dame  ! 

Las !  le  temps,  non :  mais  nous  nous  en  allons, 
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to  Horace's  Eheu  /kgacesj  Fasthume^  Posihume  I  Charmiiigy  too,  in 
their  way,  are  his  rerses  in  the  style  of  '*  Mignooney  aliens  roir  si  Is 
rosey"  &c.-— espedally  those  beginning 

Qaand  yons  serez  bien  vieille,  le  soir  k  la  chandeUe, 
Assise  anpr^  da  feu  d^risant  et  filant, 
Direz,  cbantant  mes  vers  en  yous  esmenreillant, 

Bonsard  m'a  cel^r^  au  temps  que  j'^tois  belle. 

But  as  these  happen  to  have  been  rendered  into  English  with  his  wonted 
taste  and  feeling  by  no  less  able  a  translator  than  Mr.  Thackeray,  we 
shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  his  version  of  ces  belles  stances  of 

BONSABD  TO  HIS  HISTBESS. 

Some  mntet  night,  shut  snugly  in 

Beside  the  fagot  in  the  hall, 
I  think  I  see  you  sit  and  spin. 

Surrounded  by  your  maidens  alL 
Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung, 
«  Old  days  come  back  to  memory ; 

You  say,  "When  I  was  fair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  me !" 

There's  not  a  maiden  in  yourliall. 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  so. 
But  wakes  as  you  my  name  recal. 

And  longs  the  history  to  know. 
And  as  the  piteous  tale  is  said 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true, 
Each,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed. 

And  sighs  and  envies  you ! 

"  Our  hidy's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  say,  "  she  once  was  fiesh  and  fair, 
And  yet  she  spumed  her  lover's  vow, 

Ajid  heartless  left  him  to  despair ; 
The  lover  lies  in  silent  earth. 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers ; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth, 

With  threescore  and  ten  years !" 

Ah  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those, 

But  wnerefore  yield  me  to  despair. 
While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows. 

While  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair! 
Sweet  lady  mine !  while  yet  'tis  time 

Bequite  my  passion  and  my  truth. 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  your  youth ! 
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The  modem  Freneh  traveller  is  almost  invariably  an  artist.  No 
matter  whether  his  footsteps  carry  him  to  Meccah,  to  the  Sahara,  or  to 
Amsterdam.  His  sympathies  are  the  same.  Art  is  his  lady-love ;  he  sees 
only  with  her  eyes,  feels  only  through  her  pulses.  Politics,  statistics,  all 
the  interests  of  humanity,  have  only  one  aspect — that  in  which  diey 
reflect  art,  or  furnish  sketches  for  pen  or  pencil.  Literature  is  a  gainer 
by  this  vivid  passion  of  the  day,  tor  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many 
of  the  details  of  life  which  are  passed  by  unobserved  by  the  philosopher, 
assume  a  real  importance  when  depicted  by  such  a  medium.  It  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  migrate  in  such  good  company,  even  if  it  takes  us  at 
starting  to  a  place  like.  Saint  Quentin.  We  Imow  it  well — a  conti- 
nental, that  is  to  say,  a  miniature — Lancashire  town,  with  the  same 
factories,  plus  a  grande  place  and  a  Gothic  church.  To  M.  Ars^ne 
Houssaye  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  was  the  country  of 
IJa  Tour,  who  was  bom  to  paint  three  charming  women — Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Madame  du  Barry,  and  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette ; — an 
association  permitted  by  art,  forbidden  by  history.  Valenciennes  is  a 
lace  factory.  Our  artist  only  saw  some  cows  staring  from  above  stunted 
willow  bushes — a  Paul  Potter ;  and  at  Tubize  he  only  saw  a  blacksmith's 
forge — an  interior  worthy  of  Van  Ostade.  It  was  a  charmine  picture, 
we  are  told,  fresh,  clear,  and  lively ;  perfectly  authentic,  it  only  wanted 
the  signature  I  The  infidel  travelling  artists !  They  will  spoil  tne  trade, 
and  by  leading  people,  as  some  abominable  insurrectionists  or  resurrec- 
tionists in  art  are  doing  in  this  country,  to  study  nature,  they  will 
teach  them  to  be  actually  independent  of  the  works  of  the  most  imperious 
masters. 

At  Antwerp,  the  sun  wi&s  settmg  upon  the  Scheldt  in  a  bed  of  gold 
purple  and  fire.  "  Vandervelde  would  have  turned  pale  with  joy."  On 
the  Scheldt  itself  there  was  a  fisherman's  boat.  In  it  a  man  smoking, 
a  woman  washing,  a  cluld  turning  a  mill.  It  was  Jean  Griffier  himseu, 
who,  the  better  to  study  the  sea,  purchased  a  boat  After  three  years' 
labour  his  wife  and  children  grew  weary  of  this  floating  existence, 
and  left  him.  So  Jesm  GrifiBer  remained  in  the  boat  alone,  painting 
seascapes.  Our  author  does  not  tell  us  if  he  or  his  ghost  fs  still  at 
work  on  die  Dutch  Mediterranean. 

We  are  in  HoUand.  The  Dutch  are  great  paysagistes.  To  enliven 
ihe  cold  and  gloomy  tints  of  their  shores,  they  colour  their  houses  and 
dress  their  peasants  in  red.  Their  windmiUs,  with  their  feet  in  the 
water,  rival  the  steeples  of  the  churches  in  height  and  elegance.  On  the 
steam-boat,  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  they  smoke  cigars  of  Batavia, 
drink  Rhine  wines,  and  eat  biftecks  of  Berg-op-Zoom.  The  women 
resemble  the  virgins  of  Rubens ! 

The  Dutch  vulages  are  as  pretty  and  coquettish  as  any  Chinese  town. 
With  their  bright  colours,  they  are  like  opera  villages.  And  they  have 
always  three  or  four  churches,  where  *'  the  gods  of  the  Popes,  the  gods  of 
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Lather,  and  the  gods  of  the  Jews  hold  sway.  The  smallest  village  in 
Holland  is  divided  into  several  religions.  Before  building  the  houses 
they  raise  up  two  templet,  with  their  backs  to  one  another.'* 

Rotterdam  is  the  cradle  of  Erasmus,  the  grave  of  Bayle.  Rotterdam 
if  also  the  town  of  dolls.  The  women  resemble  the  dolls :  they  have  ihe 
game  shape,  the  same  vermilion  cheeks,  the  same  movements.  *^  It  is 
requittte,  our  travelling  critic  remarks  upon  this,  '*  to  have  travelled  in 
a  country  before  we  criticise  its  works  of  art."  A  remark  that  looks  like 
a  retrospective  criticism  upon  some  of  his  own  feuiUeious. 

At  Haariem  there  is  an  organ,  and  there  are  tulips.  Our  travellers, 
for  M.  Ars^e  Houssaye  had  been  joined  at  Brussels  bj  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  heard  the  first,  and  bought  five  bulbs  of  the  latter  for 
twenty  florins.  They  had  already  pud  twelve  to  hear  the  organ  play,  on 
which  occasion  they  complain  that  they  were  mistaken  for  Englishmen, 
and  offered  a  programme.  *'  Un  programme  de  musique  k  des  poetes  T' 
they  contemptuously  exclaim.  A  beautiful  Helena  also  presented  them 
witn  a  flower,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  its  price  was  ten  florins. 
This  time,  we  suppose,  they  were  satbfied  that  they  were  not  English- 
men, but  poets.  The  story  is  fathered  upon  an  Englishman,  that, 
passing  one  morning  before  the  shop  of  a  tulip*dealer,  he  took*a  bite  at  a 
semper  Augustus*  *'  Ten  thousand  florins  to  pay,"  exclaimed  the  mer- 
diant.  It  is  since  that  time  that  raw  bulbs  have  the  property  of  bringing 
tears  to  the  eyes. 

Amsterdam  has  still  its  iabagieSf  as  painted  by  ihe  masters.  They 
even  present  that  frank  and  joyous  aspect  which  seduced  Franx  Hals  and 
all  his  school.  But  while  the  smoke  still  ascends  in  spirals,  and  the  beer 
still  flows  over  upon  the  tables,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  coloar,  the 
same  life,  that  existed  when  Brauwer  painted.  Yet  the  sailors  of  four 
nations  crowd  these  low  public-houses  as  if  they  were  their  El  Dorado. 
When  they  are  at  sea  they  talk  of  the  musicio  of  Amsterdam  as  a  thing 
superior  to  the  mines  of  Golconda.  There  are  also  in  these  tabagies  women 
of  all  eountries,  but  none  make  the  sailors'  hearts  beat  like  the  &ir  Friso- 
nians,  with  their  picturesque  head-dresses  and  their  smiles,  so  innocent- 
looking,  even  afiter  having  talked  with  all  the  sailors  of  the  globe.  B^^ 
never  pictured  more  jolly  rubicund  physiognomies  than  those  of  the  mui4* 
dans  who,  for  the  last  ihy  years,  have  played  every  night  the  same  tunes 
in  these  tabagies.  The  Almahs  of  Amsterdam  dance  Hke  their  name* 
sakes  on  the  Nile  ;  the  sailors  looked  on  and  applauded.  There  were 
Frisonians,  and  Flemings,  and  Belgians,  and  even  French;  but  thai 
experienced  traveller,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  and  that  expert  critio,  Ars^ne 
Houssay^  did  not  leave  the  tabagie  wiUiout  discovermg  that  many  so- 
called  Frisonians  were  exports  ^m  the  Rue  Notre  iSune  de  Lorette» 
and  many  so-called  French,  lately  ftom  the  coulisses  de  I'Op^ra,  were 
bom  at  Brock,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  leagues  from  where  they  sat^ 
endeavouring  in  their  imaginations  to  rei»'oduce  a  painting  of  old«i 
times.  <*0  old  Dutch  characters!"  they  exclaimed,  *< where  shall  we 
seek  it  pure  without  an^  European  alloy  ?" 

The  said  tabagies,  with  a  Dutch  farm  depioted  with  the  minuteness  of 
a  Teniers,  were  all  that  the  two  co-editors  of  the  ^<  Artiste"  thought 
worth  putting  on  paper  at  Amsterdam.  Yet  was  this  the  country  of 
Ruysdael's  woods^  Berghem's  fords,  Jordaen's  peasant  gids»  Bembcaadt's 
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heggarWf  Gemrd  Bow's  thaep^  and  Potter's  eows;  and  ]u^  sot  leiit^  of 
Ortade's  interiors ! 

Turn  we,  then,  to  Paris  by  way  of  oontrast  with  Amsterdam— Paris 
•■  depicted  by  an  artist  and  a  poet!  That  glorious  city  has  the  good 
fertane  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Its  celebrated  nooD* 
teins  are  Mcmtmartre,  the  P^  Lachaise,  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis,  the 
avefa  of  triumph,  ihe  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  said  the  domes  of  the 
Pantheon  and  of  the  Invalides.  It  is  imposrifa4e  to  ettinwte  the  popnh^ 
tkm,  for  yoQ  most  reckon  according  to  the  rirtue  of  the  women,  and  not 
upon  their  yirtoe.  The  country  is  dirided  into  continent,  islands,  and 
poninsnlas ;  it  if  watered  byariyer,  an  artesian weD,  and  serend  riTukts^ 
mmny  of  which  have  disappeared  with  the  lapse  of  time.  **  Oh  I  qui  me 
sendra  m(m  roisseau  de  la  rue  du  Bac !"  Madame  de  Stael  used  to  eiw^aim. 
Tba  climate  is  delightful ;  it  generally  rains  seren  days  in  the  week.  It 
ia  cold  in  summer,  but  then  again  it  is  very  often  warm  in  winter.  No 
country  in  the  world  contains  more  gardens,  but  they  are  all  **  hanging 
gnrdoBs"  a  la  Semirame*  There  is  no  necessity  to  descend  to  walk  in 
them ;  the  gardens  climb  up  to  you.     They  are  seen  at  every  story. 

Tet  there  are  walks,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  i^iich  is  die  Boie 
de  Boulogne-^/brtt^  eonire  U$  promeneun.  The  most  beautiful  walk 
m  the  present  day  is  the  Champs  £lys6es.  We  must  not  foreet  the 
Lu3cembovg,  the  walk  for  loren ;  the  Place  Royale,  a  deserted  waUc ;  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  called  because  a  king  and  his  peojde  were 
ffuilbtined  there.  Then  there  is  the  Jardin  ies  Planter  terrestnal  para* 
ttse^  worthy  of  those  of  Breughel  de  YekMirs,  and  into  which  are  gathered 
aiU  the  ridies  of  creation,  from  the  untameable  lion  of  the  Sahara  to  the 
Pinisian  of  the  Rue  Mouflfetard. 

The  Bourse  is  the  temple  of  modem  civilisation.  In  the  morning 
agsoiftirs  sell  money,  in  the  evening  agioituset  sell  themselves  for 
mMflsey.  Everything  here  below,  even  to  love,  is  d  Za  hansse  or  a  ia 
ioisse.  The  Palais  Royal  is  an  immense  caravanserai,  in  which  modem 
tailort  carry  out  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  It  is  the  place  of  appoint- 
Bent  for  aU  the  provinces  of  the  civilised  world.  The  ettiaeos  of  Paris 
go  there  to  regulate  their  watches  by  the  twelve  o'clock  gun ;  but  as  the 
SOB  is  seldom  there  to  let  it  ofiF,  their  watches  are  always  out  of  order, 
and  they  go  home  to  their  wives  either  too  soon  or  too  late^^two 
eitvemes  equally  grave. 

The  edifice  called  the  Tuileries  is  the  palace  of  kings ;  sometimes  it  is 
to  let  in  consequence  of  the  tenant  leaving,  but  it  is  never  long  without 
a  claimant.  The  building  is  just  now  out  of  repair.  The  Louvre  is  the 
mal  palace  of  kings — of  longs  that  do  not  go  away.  The  H6tel-Dieu  is 
so  called  because  all  who  go  there  die. 

The  provinces,  as  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honors,  the  Pa^s  Latin,  the 
Bastille,  and  the  Marais,  have  totally  different  {^ysiognomies ;  so  much 
so  as  to  appear  to  have  no  relation  the  one  with  the  other.  Two  coloniee 
ai6  attached  to  this  nation.  They  are  two  important  itUnds — ^the  Citi 
and  the  Be  Saint  Louis.  There  is  in  the  first  a  Palace  of  Justice,  in 
the  shadow  of  which  rise  up  tall  houses,  tenanted  by  the  children  of  grief. 
The  windows  of  these  houses  look  out  upon  the  flower-market.  A  cloud 
not  larger  than  the  hand  would  cover  the  frail  ones  and  the  flowers — 
j«staoe  and  crime.    The  island  of  Saint  Louis  is  a  peaoefol^  discreet^ 
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solitary  proyince.  No  one  is  bora  there,  bat  many  die.  Geoerally 
speaking,  the  natives  are  all  persons  of  a  certain  age.  * 

The  rays  Latin  is  at  once  a  varied  and  a  picturesque  district.  As  the 
laws  and  the  fair  sex  are  made  the  particular  objects  of  study,  the  natives 
are  called  students.  The  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  ruined  castles,  where  there  are  many  Ravenswoods  and  few  Calebs. 
The  natives  are  always  looking  out  for  a  star  that  never  rises.  '^  Anne^ 
sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anything  coming  ?"  There  are  in  this  province, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Font  de  la  Concorde,  a  tower  of  Babel,  which 
changes  its  name  with  its  politics.  There  is  an  Academy  of  Inscriptioos, 
where  they  decipher  the  puzzles  left  by  the  ancients.  The  ancients  were 
very  malicious.  There  is  the  School  of  Law — that  is  to  say,  the 
Chaumi^re ;  there  is  the  School  of  Medicine — that  is  to  say,  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  The  Faubourg  Saint  Honor^  is  the  rival  of  that  of  Saint 
Germain,  only  the  natives  neither  look  after  the  star  that  is  setting  or 
the  star  that  is  about  to  rise.  They  look  the  sun  steadily  in  the  fieuse. 
The  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  is  tenanted  by  the  modern  Diogenes.  It 
is  the  only  country  in  which  gold  is  unknown,  and  two  five-£ranc  pieces 
have  never  been  heard  to  strike  against  one  another.  The  natives 
resemble  camels  in  one  respect ;  they  drink  at  the  barrikres  on  a  Sunday 
for  a  whole  week.  The  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  is  the  antipodes  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  laborious  inhabitants  of  this  distant  province  only  come 
down  to  Fans  on  the  days  of  revolutions  or  fireworks— /Nmr  donner  un 
coup  de  main  ou  un  coup  dml.  The  Chaussee  d'Antin  is  remarkable  for 
two  curious  churches,  that  of  the  Madeleine  and  that  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.  They  are  well  attended,  and  yet  not  so  well  as  the  Opera,  which 
is  close  by.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  churches  there  are  priests,  at  the 
Opera  there  are  priestesses.  Yet  is  the  church  always  the  Beggai^s  Opera 
*-at  least  so  say  the  Voltaireians.  The  Marais  belongs  to  a  world  of  an  age 
gone  by.  It  believes  neither  in  obelisks  nor  in  railroads.  It  only  per- 
ceives the  light  of  the  arts  at  a  distance.  The  daily  paper  is  still  put  to 
account  with  the  shoeblacks,  as  a  matter  that  concerns  only  the  porter. 

There  are  several  different  methods  of  travelling  in  these  different 
provinces.  To  believe  a  Parisian,  there  is  always  water  as  well  as  land 
conveyances ;  but,  excepting  the  steamers,  that  came  and  went  as  rarely 
and  as  unexpectedly  as  comets  to  Saint  Cloud,  we  never  saw  them.  As 
to  the  omnibuses,  it  is  well  known  that  they  go  everywhere,  and  yet  take 
you  nowhere. 

The  national  literature  of  the  country  is  displayed  upon  the  walls.  It 
consists  of  pages  of  paper  to  which  every  one  attaches  hu  name.  Mazaria 
used  to  say  of  the  Parisians,  **  They  sing !  Well !  let  them  sing ;  if  they 
sing  they  will  pay."    No  one  sings  now,  but  every  one  pays. 

Lastly,  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  world  is  concentrated  in  Paris. 
The  Parisians  are  the  most  intellectual  people  of  the  globe;  but  as  Mon* 
taigne  said,  they  require  at  every  moment  to  be  **  untaught*  their  stupidity 
and  folly.  There  is  the  Parisian  who  is  born  at  Paris,  the  Pansian  par 
iminence.  He  sees  the  world  through  a  hole;  he  studies  the  human 
heart,  his  own  and  that  of  his  neighbour,  at  the  theatres  of  the  boulevards; 
he  believes  in  everything.  One  moraing  he  was  called  upon  to  open  his 
window  to  see  the  equinox  go  by  upon  a  cloud ; — he  opened  his  vdndow. 

It  is,  M.  Ars^ne  Uoussaye  assures  us,  an  acknowledged  iaci  that  the 
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French  are  not  prone  to  trayelling.  A  Parisian  embarks  with  regret  for 
St.  Cloud,  and  considers  a  journey  to  Fontainebleau  a  very  serious  affidr. 
M.  Houssaje  acknowledges  himself  that  he  has  started  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  trarel  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  he  has  made  great  archsBok)- 
gical  discoveries  there ; — he  found  there  the  ori^n  of  the  national  theatre 
and  of  the  French  school  of  painting !  What  Uien  of  a  trip  to  Italy,  and 
that  by  the  best  of  all  roads,  the  Rhine  and  the  St.  Gothard  ?  The  lakes 
of  William  Tell  escort  you  to  the  foot  of  that  mountain  of  giants ;  the 
beautiful  lakes  of  Italy  welcome  you  on  the  other  side  to  their  perpetual 
festivities. 

From  the  time  that  he  left  Paris  till  his  arrival  at  Venice,  M.  Hone- 
saye  says  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  Frenchman.  But  this  was 
an  oversight — he  did  meet  with  one,  where  all  the  world  meets,  at  the 
top  of  the  Righi.  This  one  inscribed  himself  in  the  travellers'  book,  in 
majestic  characters,  ''  Auditenr  au  conseil  d'etat !"  It  seemed  a  useless 
parade,  for  no  one  denied  him  his  ears.  One  can  understand  a  person 
claiming  such  a  distinction  on  going  to  a  concert,  but  of  what  use  was  it 
for  seeing  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Righi  ? 

^'  Poets  have  sung  of  Venice,  romancers  have  taken  their  heroines  there, 
travellers  have  described  the  manners,  painters  have  depicted  its  palaces 
and  its  churches,  but  neither  romancers,  nor  poets,  nor  travellers,  nor 
painters  have  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  eyes 
this  eastern  marvel.  The  fourth  book  of  <  Childe  Harold'  must  be  closed, 
the  best  canvasses  of  Canaletto,  thaX  paysagiste  of  a  country  without  soil, 
must  be  veiled  before  Venice.  There  is  only  one  picture  that  can  g^ve  an 
idea  of  Venice,  and  that  is  Venice  itself." 

Yet,  on  arriving  at  this  city,  sung  by  Sannazuaro,  Alfieri,  Campanella, 
and  Byron,  the  soul  is  filled  with  grief.  The  lion  of  St  Mark  is  in  a 
golden  cage.  The  Adriatic,  the  sea  of  poets,  which  came  in  the  fine  ages 
to  lap  the  marble  palaces  with  love,  and  cradle  the  voluptuousness  of  Yio- 
lante — the  Adriatic  itself  is  gloomy  and  mournful,  since  it  reflects  nothing 
but  deserted  and  melancholy  palaces.  *<  People  of  the  Republic,"  our 
artist  exclaims,  '*  where  are  you  ?  It  is  not  you  I  see  slumbering  in  the 
idle  threshold.  People  of  the  Republic,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
mother?  You  have  delivered  her  over,  the  beautiful,  the  voluptuous 
daughter  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  passion  of  foreign  kings.  They  have  in- 
vaded her  bed,  they  have  bound  her  down  with  their  sacrilegious  hands, 
they  have  beaten  her  as  if  ^she  were  a  worthless  thing.  And  ye,  people 
of  the  Republic,  ye  did  not  wake  up  to  die,  exclaiming,  with  the  poet, 

He  who  shall  live  shall  be  free,  he  who  dies  is  so  already  P" 

Venice  is  now  a  glorious  sepulchre,  like  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  place 
where  artists  go  upon  a  pilgrimage.  The  sea  is  invading  everything: 
it  intrudes  into  the  palaces  of  the  Foscari  and  the  Barberigo ;  it  tmreatens 
the  dreams  of  Palladio  with  extinction.  If  Venice  had  still  some  chil- 
dren worthy  of  her,  she  might  struggle  against  the  waves,  but,  alas ! 
there  is  no  longer  a  city  where  the  heart  of  the  people  is  no  longer  heard 
to  beat  There  is  still,  however,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark,  a  marvel  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  art — a  poem,  full  of  life  and  colour— a 
mosque  rather  than  a  church.  Never  were  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tectural genius — ^the  supreme  elegance  of  the  Greeks  and  the  goxgeoos 
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karaiy  of  the  Bynntines — more  luurmonioatly  bloided  together.  Then 
tfaeie  18  Uie  Ducal  Palace,  the  capital  of  ariatocratic  power;  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  ia  its  Tarpeiaa  rock — sad  history !  The  Diraal  Palaee  is  at  onoe 
ffrave  yet  smiliDg  in  its  aspect ;  like  a  gothic  castle,  bailt  by  a  lover  on 
his  [return*,  finom  the  Crusades,  the  genius  of  the  North  is  confounded 
there  with  that  of  the  East.  There  is  a  library  in  the  palace ;  but  the 
true  historians  of  Venice  are  its  painters.  Tiud  whole  hbtory  of  the 
Bspublio  is  written  on  the  ceilings  of  the  palace. 

No  sooner  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  than  our  artist-traTeller  saw  a 
Paul  Veronese  in  all  its  brilliancy, — four  young  girls,  blondes — hnmes 
d  refieti  dares — giris  of  the  people,  idle  yet  lively,  seeking  the  sun  and 
a  ffondoliar.  Each  girl  of  the  peopb  at  Venice  has  two  lover^  equally 
bdoyed — the  sun  and  the  gondolier — the  reign  of  the  one  beg^  when 
that  of  the  other  finishes.  On  seeing  these  beautiful  giris — bom  to  be 
beautiful  and  not  to  work — ^pass  by,  with  the  pride  of  queens,  our  artist 
admired  the  Creator  for  his  works,  and  Paul  Veronese  for  his  fidelity. 
They  had  neither  caps  nor  bonnets ;  none  of  those  horrible  inventions  of 
the  women  of  the  North.  Their  abundant  hair  was  barely  held  together 
Iw  a  tortdseshell  comb.  Their  dress  recalled  that  of  the  mistress  of 
Titian,  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  They  draped  themselves  widi 
Oriental  majesty,  in  a  shawl  worth  ceni  sous.  They  are  all  colourista, 
and  seem  as  if  &dj  came  from  the  studio  of  the  Venetian  painters  of  the 
age  of  gold.  Cicero  would  not  have  admired  the  women  <^  Venice^  but 
Pliny  would  have  adored  them.  Titian,  the  king  of  coloniists^  even  in 
the  presence  of  Rubens,  of  Giorgione,  and  of  Veronese,  only  knew  three 
colours — white,  red,  and  black ;  he  found  in  them  his  sides,  hie  Violantes, 
his  doges,  his  trees,  and  his  rays.  The  women  of  the  people  at  Venice 
only  love  three  colours — the  sun  completes  the  picture. 

It  was  at  Venice  that  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  first  learnt  that  the  ideal 
was  an  invention  of  the  North.  The  South  is  never  conquered  by  Art. 
At  Venice  neither  Bellini,  nor  Gicwgione,  nor  Titian,  nor  Yeronese,  have 
surpassed  in  their  Madonnas  or  their  courtesans  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  AdriaUc  But  as  he  afterwards  states  diat  the  Flenush 
masters,  like  the  Venetian  masters,  reproduced  the  works  of  the  Creator 
with  such  living  truth,  that  at  every  step  at  Antwerp  or  at  Venice  one 
meets  with  a  picture  or  a  portrait,  we  suppose  it  is  Paris  he  means  by 
the  *' North."  It  is  certamly  a  rare  ^ng  to  be  taken  aback  with 
aorprise  in  Paris,  and  to  ezdaim,  "What  colour!  what  light!"  or  to 
think  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  Titian  or  a  Veronese,  a  Rubens  or 
a  Van  Dyck.  Lucky  M.  Arsene !  no  sooner  at  Venice  than  he  saw  a 
whole  group  of  Veroneses,  exuberant  of  life  and  health— for  health  has 
ks  poetry  as  well  as  painting ;  and  he  also  saw  the  «  Flora"  of  Titian, 
a  young  girl  of  unequalled  bnlliancy ;  with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  much 
MS  sa£ant,  much  less  beautiful  than  herself.  She  bent  languidly  over 
the  Guidecca,  contemplating  her  charms,  and  shaking  the  flowers  that 
had  begun  to  fade  over  her  lips :  a  handsome  gondolier,  in  rags,  and  yet 
fKOod  as  a  Venetian,  rowed  her  towards  the  San  Marco,  garing  at  her 
widi  impassioned  looks,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  fiEur  one  seemed  to  be 
given  up  to  some  vague  dream  of  love. 

Such  were  the  b^nnings  of  our  traveller's  good  fortunes  at  Venice. 
Hie  next  was  still  better.     Our  artist  was  out  early  in  the  morning,  con* 
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tsBmbting  the  factdet  wbith  Mtoaisli  the  eye  fiom  Sen  Ibrao  te  tlw 
Biatto.  The  gonaoiier  fiopped  faddenly  in  £ront  of  a  paboe  of  Moorish 
aij»uti»  aaad  wad : 

'*  A  beautiful  gallery,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  beautiful  girl !" 
Theee  were  lyings  worth  itepping  to  see.  He  rang  we  bell.  An  old 
woman  came  and  opened  the  door,  and  made  the  signal  to  follow.  The 
entrance  to  the  palace  was  rather  ^•oonraging.  There  was  little  light ; 
no  marble  or  gold.  Had  it  been  Engine  Fromentin,  he  would  haf<e 
been  in  ecstasies  at  the  depth  of  the  shadows.  But  Arsene  Hoossaye 
eaome  to  hare  been  repelled;  and  he  aetoally  wished  to  retrace  his  steps, 
rmdn  the  jpretext  that  he  had  made  »  mistake  1  Luckily,  at  that  moment, 
the  door  of  a  gallery  opened,  and  the  master  of  the  house  presented  him* 
•elf.  He  led  the  way  to  a  cabinet  fiiU  of  cheft  eTcntnre^  radiant  with 
all  the  Yolnptuous  beauties  of  Giorgione,  Bellini,  Titian,  Veronese,  and 
Tintoret.  But  what  straok  our  artist  most  amidst  sodi  a  galaxy  of 
naked  Eves,  repentant  Magdalens,  Venuses  with  bosoms  of  snow,  and 
Dianas  with  feet  of  silver — a  perfect  haiem  of  beauty — ^was  a  young 
girt,  of  fairy4ike  fteshness,  seated  before  a  table  of  roses.  She  was 
eating  flowers,  and  her  cheeks  were  fed  with  roses.  It  was  a  work  of 
the  elder  Schiavoni ;  a  work  of  love,  in  which  the  painter  had  permitted 
Umsdf  to  be  carried  away  by  his  genius  unrestrained. 

**  Do  you  admire  that  picture  ?"  asked  the  master  of  the  house. 
^Modi,''   reified  the  critie;    ^  there  is  in  that  head  I  know  not 
what  ideal  voluptuousness,  which  goes  to  my  heart.     I  have  seen  that 
beautiful  creature  in  my  visions  at  twenty.     She  inhabits  the  golden 
i^ons  of  some  paradise  of  Muhammads." 

*^  WeU,  sir,  I  will  show  you  a  striking  copy  of  that  beautiful  Jerourer 
of  flowers,  painted  now  three  centuries  ago  by  my  ancestor ;  for  I  am  a 
Sebiavoni.'^ 

"  Ton  are  a  painter  yourself  P*  inquired  the  critic,  bowbg  before  the 
descendant  of  SchiayoDi. 

^  Yes,  sb;  Ae  copy  which  I  spoke  to  you  about  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  of  mj  works.     You  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

So,  making  signs  to  the  old  woman,  a  door  was  opened,  and  a  beautiful 
young  girl  appeared  on  the  dneshold. 

**  Wdl,  sir,*  eiud  the  father,  with  an  expresskm  of  pride,  <^  is  not  the 
eoj^  worthy  of  the  original  P" 

The  critic  was  for  onee  confounded.  There  wm  die  same  face,  the 
same  ontline,  the  same  expression,  the  same  bxillianey!  All  that  be 
eoidd  find  courage  to  utter  was, 

^  Monsieur  Schiavoni,  I  believe  &at  yon  surpass  the  celebrated  Schia- 
vem*  I  would  not  give  your  works  for  his,  or  rather,  I  would  give  the 
original  fer  the  copy." 

Ahn  sueh  a  manifestation  of  good  sense,  of  the  triumph  of  the  real 
over  the  ideal,  it  will  be  better  understood  how  our  traveller  did  not  live 
on  roses,  or  on  pictures,  or  even  on  the  more  solid  diet  of  a  palatial 
fii^ade.  EnvoyageheiuiimhtBionestAnglmS'-fHHir  la/aim.  So  he 
ivent  abont  in  search  of  a  dinner.  The  search  was  fmr  a  long  time  in 
vain.  He  went  in  company  with  a  philosophic  German,  who,  it  appears, 
dmed  also,  from  one  canal  to  another,  peering  mih.  anxious  looks  into 
the  vseessee  of  the  booses.  They  had  gone  from  the  Ducal  Palace  to  the 
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Rialto,  and  from  the  Rialto  to  the  Arsenal,  before  Frovidenoe  displaced 
to  their  hungry  eyes  a  miraculous  board,  on  which  was  inscribed  "Pierre 
Marseille,  restaurateur."  In  a  moment  they  were  in  the  palace  of  Fiecie 
Marseille. 

The  frail  repast  of  the  French  artist  and  the  German  philosopher  was 
composed  of  two  biftecks^  four  cutlets,  two  fowls,  and  two  botUes  of 
Cyprus  wine.  "This  does  not  include,"  the  former  tells  us,  "the 
entremets^  nor  the  dessert,  nor  the  good  humour  of  the  lads  that  waited 
upon  us." 

"  <  Do  you  travel  as  a  philosopher  or  as  an  artist  ?'  inquired  the 
German,  at  the  end  of  this  slight  repast,  which  would  almost  have  satis- 
fied two  Englishmen. 

"  ^  I  travel,'  was  the  reply,  *  sans  parti  pris.  But  wherefore  this 
question  ?" 

"  'It  is  because  this  dinner  will  be  succeeded  by  a  monstrous  sum  in 
addition.' 

'*  The  sum  came:  Fierre  Marseille  has  neither  pen  nor  ink ;  hispicooAf 
do  the  addition  aloud.  They  asked  us  four  swanzigers  (two  shillings  and 
tenpence)  for  the  two.  We  made  a  vow  never  to  return — for  two  biftecks^ 
four  cutlets,  two  fowls,  and  two  bottles  of  Cyprus,  for  two  shillings  and 
tenpence  was  less  than  nothing,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  pay  ^r  my 


" '  Do  people  dine  here  sometimes  ?'  I  asked  of  a  piccoUssimo,  who 
had  brought  us  a  lapful  of  kittens  to  look  at. 

"  *  Si,  signer.' 

*' '  Que  vouleZ'Vaus  ¥  I  said  to  my  philosopher ;  ^  others  have  dined 
here  before  us/  " 

We  don't  know  which  to  place  first  in  the  rank  of  Venetian  bonnes 
aventures:  the  living  pictures  of  Veronese,  the  feiir  daughter  of  old 
Falma,  the  Flora  of  Titian,  the  marvellous  reproduction  of  Schiavoni,  ai 
the  dinner  at  Fierre  Marseille's ! 

Our  artist  was  not  destined,  however,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  good 
luck.  This  cheap  and  abundant  dinner  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the 
caf6  Florian,  where  the  feshion  of  Venice  lounges  every  night  amid  the 
smoke  of  cigars  and  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  A  Venetian  family  was 
sitting  at  a  table  close  by.  The  gentleman,  in  shaking  his  ciear,  threw 
some  fire  on  his  wife's  clothes,  without  perceiving  what  he  had  done. 
Our  gallant  Gaul  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  put  the  fire  out  that  lay 
smouldering  in  the  lady's  bosom.  The  gentleman  did  not,  however,  un* 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  high  words  ensued,  and  a  crowd 
had  assembled  before  an  explanation  could  be  g^ven,  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  much  laughter  at  all  parties  concerned.  M.  Ars^ne  Hous- 
saye  comforted  himself,  as  all  Frenchmen  will  comfort  themselves,  by  com- 
placenUy  &ncying  that  he  had  made  a  discovery.  "  I  begin  to  perceive," 
he  says,  "  that  I  must  speak  Italian  at  Venice.  What  Italian  must  I 
speak  to  all  these  Russians  and  all  these  English  ?  Ovid  was  obliged  to 
speak  like  the  Scythians  in  order  to  be  understood.  Racine,  travelling 
in  Languedoc,  said :  <  I  am  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  littie  French  that 
I  know;'  as  to  me,  it  is  no  use  talking,  I  cannot  help  speaking  French." 
This  is  more  than  what  every  komme  cTesprit  repuctiates  as  a  leprosy — a 
betise — ^it  is  a  soUise.    The  reason  why  French  travellers  despise  Russians 
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and  English,  aud  people  of  all  otber  nations  so  much,  is  because,  unless 
they  can  speak  French,  the  Frenchman  can  neither  understand  nor  appro- 
date  them.  Hence  he  invariably  sets  them  down  as  morose,  dull,  and 
ignorant. 

Our  artist}  who,  truth  to  say,  is  seldom  guilty  of  uttering  aught  but  rery 
witty  things,  and  doing  (especially  in  his  own  estimation)  veiy  derer 
ones,  went  one  evening  to  the  Lido,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the  "  6arri^ 
Mont  Pamasse"  of  Venice.  There  were  that  evening  from  two  to  three 
thousand  Venetians  on  the  island,  who  had  come  to  be  actors  or  spectators 
of  the  feast  of  the  Bacchanals.  The  scene  was  animated  and  picturesque, 
80  much  so,  that  our  artist  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  San  liucheli  at  an 
oyster-stall  to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  the  gaieties  of  the  evening,  and 
also  to  determine  if  the  oysters  of  the  Adriatic  had  the  flavour  of  the 
oysters  of  Ostend.  Perhaps,  also,  to  admire  the  £eur  dealer  in  bivalves, 
whom  he  declares  was  a  beauty  of  an  expressive)  haughty  character,  with 
lustrous  eyes. 

As  he  was  eating  his  oysters,  Count  de  F— '-,  whom  he  had  met  with 
at  the  Barbarigo,  came  up. 

'*  Has  she  told  you  her  history  ?"  he  inquired. 
^  *^  Her  history !     Has  destmy  had  anything  to  do  with  an  oyster- 
girl?^ 

'<  She  was  for  six  weeks  the  mistress  of  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
worid.'' 

"  The  mistiess  of  Byron !" 

The  lady  heard  the  magic  word,  and  joined  in  the  conversation.  Need- 
less to  say,  she  related  her  story,  and  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  tells  it  over 
again — in  his  own  way. 

^*  We  were  still  listening,"  he  concludes;  <'  when  she  said,  *  Gentlemen, 
you  have  only  eaten  fi%-three.  At  half  a  swanziger  an  oyster :  total, 
twenty-seven  swanrigers.' 

^'  These  were  her  last  words.  We  found  the  oysters  rather  dear^  (un- 
grateful man,  after  she  had  supplied  matter  for  two  feuUletons  as  nors 
^ceuvre),  ^<  The  total  was  determined  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  we 
paid  widiout  complaining." 

Afiter  all,  this  little  incident  seems  to  afford  the  due  to  Margarita's 
true  character.  Byron  ftncied,  from  her  throwing  herself  into  the  canal 
rather  than  leave  him,  that  she  loved  him  more  than  ever  one  of  more 
northern  temperament  could  love;  but  from  his  descriptions,  and  M. 
Ars^ne  Houssaye's  colourings,  one  gathers  that  love  of  dress  and  of 
money,  and  the  pride  of  being  a  lord's  mistress,  had  much  to  do  with  her 
Adriatic  storms  and  tempests.  Margarita  beat  every  one,  probably  Lord 
Byron  himself. 

The  Venetians  of  the  present  day,  we  are  told,  are  half-ruined  Russians 
and  English,  who  dwell  in  those  prmcely  palaces,  those  beautiful  construc- 
tions in  the  Oriental  style,  poure  faire  des  (canomies.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Luchesi  PcuK — ci'devant  Duchesse  de  Berrv — is,  in  the 
present  day,  the  queen  of  Venice.  Mademoiselle  Taghoni  is  more 
wealthy ;  but  with  her  three  or  four  palaces  she  is  only  a  goddess  of  the 
Opera.     A  word  for  each. 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  and  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  went  to  the  post- 
office— the  old  palace  of  Grimani — even  a  post-office  is  a  palace  at  Venice, 
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at  the  same  hour.  Uademoiielle  Ta^^kni  is  no  loitt*ery  we  aie  told,  dMit 
charming  Tisioo  which  naed  to  detadi  itself  horn  the  hearen  of  the  Opef% 
and  when  it  danced  appeared  to  have  mngs.  MademoiaeUe  Tagliom  w 
now  a  citizen,  mistress  of  her  own  lands  and  houses,  and  pajs  tajooi 
like  ttBj  oiher  nnfiediy-like  individuaL  She  was  thoie  at  the  post-ofiioe — 
waiting  her  torn  £or  letters  like  any  other  mortal,  aa  if  ahe  had  nerer 
heea  either  sylph  or  fl;oddei6.  Vanity  of  yanities,  the  man  at  die  poet 
did  not  eren  know  her  name.  He  tuned  orer  the  letten.  Maiia 
looked  on  with  aazions  eyes.  Her  whole  tonl  was  in  the  letter  she  waa 
expecting.  The  official  only  went  on  the  more  slowly,  as  if  playing 
with  the  angnish  of  the  expectant  lady.    At  length  he  said; 

"NienteP 

The  w<Mrd  struck  the  heart  of  the daneer like  a  dagger.  ^^Foarbhy/* 
f>y#JfM»"g  M.  Honssaye,  ^  who  had  lost  die  golden  wand  of  enchantment. 
Ten  yean  ago  it  was  not  yon  who  would  have  waited  for  a  letter.  SeaM 
one  revenges  in  the  present  day  those  whom  you  have  once  made  wwL 
Such  is  the  history  or  all  k>ves  T 

Madame  de  Luchesi  Palli  inhabits  one  of  the  most  heantifiil  palaoef  of 
this  city  of  bricks  and  marUe.  She  has  become  a  VenetiaD,  beeaase  she 
was  bom  at  Naples;  but  she  is  French  by  memory — periiapa  even  by 
hope.  Hospitality  welcomes  the  stranger  at  her  house  so  warmly,  duit 
every  stranger  fimoies  himself  in  his  own  country.  More  thaa  one  page 
in  the  history  of  France  is  met  with  there  ;  a  shoe  of  Louis  XIY.,  pamtod 
by  Rigaud,  which  the  Count  of  Chambord  would  like  Tory  well  to 
pat  on ;  the  prayer-book  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  /amUIe  pmuvre  of 
I^udhon,  and  letters  of  Henri  IV.,  that  have  been  often  perused  bj 
Henri  V.  Quite  a  museum,  a  Louvre,  or  a  Versailles.  Yet  Madame 
de  Lndiesi  Palli  believes  with  M.  Houssaye  that  Venice  is  exile  within 
exile,  the  remembranoe  of  life  rather  than  life  itself! 


MSCOVEEIES  rsr  CHALD-EA.* 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Chaldiea  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  met 
with  the  same  popularity  as  the  discoveries  made,  now  some  years  ago 
in  Assyria.  There  are  no  colossal  lions  with  men's  heads,  or  wmged 
bulls,  or  gigantic  divinities,  or  bas-reliefe  of  any  magnitude  to  astound 
the  beholder.  The  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  stood  upon  alluvial 
soil;  its  population  had  not  the  easily-wrought  aUikbaster  of  rTmevdi  or 
stone  of  any  kind  to  work  upon,  and  statues  or  sculptures  are  in  oonse- 
quence  of  great  rarity.  The  history  of  the  people  is  written  on  monu- 
ments  of  another  diiEuracter:  in  terraced  stmotures  bearing  tenrnks^ 
palaces^  and  various  other  buildings — some  supposed  to  have  been  ^  an 
astronomical  diaracter — ^in  vast  necropolises,  which  fill  the  mind  with 
wonder  at  their  extent ;  and  in  cylinders,  impressed  bricksy  dengns  on 


*  TnveU  and  Beseardhes  fai  OhaUbBa  and  SasiaBa.    Br  WODaBi  Komett 
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daj  tablets,  and  other  relics  of  the  same  tririal  Aaracter,  jet  of  iagh 
historical  importance. 

We  are,  indeed,  more  struck  ourselTcs  by  the  mass  of  historical  dia- 
eoveiy  effected  by  the  excavations  in  Chaldsea,  than  we  hare  been  by  tha 
UDcouth  art  of  the  Assyrians.  Here  we  have  sizteoi  names  of  monarohi 
recovered,  all  belonging  to  a  first  Chaldaean  empire,  which  preceded  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar — a  dynasty  contemporaneous  with  the  epoch  of  that  first 
great  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  Abraham ;  with  the  Exodus ; 
the  death  of  Moses  and  the  first  servitude ;  whose  first  monarch,  Urukh, 
reined  about  2234  years  before  Christ ;  and  yet  not  one  of  these  names 
was  known  a  very  few  years  ago^  and  not  one  is  familiar  yet  even  to  the 
learned  of  the  land !  Nor  are  we  less  struck  with  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  Chaldaean  ruins ;  the  vast  mounds  of  slipper-shaped  glazed  terracotta 
coffinSy  piled  one  above  the  other  in  hundrods  of  thoniands ;  die  grand 
&9ade0  of  a  rude  and  primitive  columnar  aidiitecture;  ^e  ai«hed  vaulta 
of  the  dead ;  the  cone-work  and  pot- work ;  the  terra-cotta  Penates ;  the 
clay  bank-notes ;  the  pictorial  tablets ;  the  copper  and  other  reUcs ;  the 
private  and  public  records,  and  the  various  other  indices  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  a  nation  so  long  gone  by,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  weve 
descendants  of  Ham  or  Shem — if  wey  were  of  Afdcan  or  Asiatic  origia 
— if,  in  fact,  they  were  aotoally  black  or  uriiite ! 

llie  two  gentlemen  to  whom  the  world  is  most  largely  indebted  for 
excavations  in  Chaldssa,  are  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor.  The  first 
gentleman's  work  is  now  before  the  public ;  tiie  researches  of  the  second 
are  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society."  Mr.  Layard  also  did  a  little  at  Ni&r,  and  Sir  Henxy  RawHn- 
son  is  the  great  decipherer  of  the  inscriptions. 

Passing  over  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Loftus  makes  at  the  onset  in  identic 
fying  the  four  canals  of  Xeoopbon  with  the  existing  four  canals  in  Baby- 
lonia, that  gendeman  was  enabled  on  his  way  to  Chaldwa,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Tahir  Padia,  to  virit  the  little  known  site  of  Rufi^  as 
also  Nedjef  and  Kerbella,  the  Mekka  and  Medinahs  of  the  Shiahs  or 
Persians.  Of  £u&,  celebrated  for  its  old  Kufic  currive  character,  nothings 
we  are  told,  remains  in  the  present  day  save  a  few  low  mounds  and  a 
ftagm^ot  of  wall ;  but  Nedjef,  which  was  foonded  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  SBra,  the  seat  of  the  Al  Mnndar  dynasty,  b  said  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Jerusalem  in  its  general  appearance  and  position. 
It  b  situated  on  a  diff  of  red  sandstone,  overlooking  the  great  inundation 
called  the  Bahr  Nedjef,  or  the  Sea  of  Nedjef. 

It  b  seldom  (Mr.  Loftus  observes)  that  a  Christian  has  t^e  opportumty  of 
entering  a  Mohammedan  place  of  worship,  much  less  such  a  saci^  mos^pie  as 
that  ofMesh^  'AH.  We  were  all  natmallY  anxious  to  vbit  it^  and  exi>erMBced 
no  very  insuperable  objection  on  the  part  of  our  Smmi  companions  to  aid  in  the 
accomplidimeixt  of  our  wbh.  Tahir  JBey,  Hke  most  others  of  hb  sect  and  race, 
took  a  jdeasare  in  causing  the  Sheah  Persians  to  ^eat  dirf^  at  the  handB  of  the 
^yawr.  As  military  governor  of  the  district,  he  had  aooompanied  us  with  a 
strong  eaocat,  for  the  double  purpoee  of  guarding  and  doisg  honour  to  CNur 
party.  The  troops  were  now  drawn  up  under  the  latter  pretext,  but  in  lealiij 
to  conduct  us  to  the  mosque,  and  be  prejmred  for  taxj  hteute  which  nu^ht  arias 
in  consequence  of  our  temerity.  The  inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  their 
Oriental  customs,  rose  and  saluted,  or  returned  the  salutes  of  Dervish  Pa^ 
and  Tahir  Bej  as  we  passed  through  tiie  baaaars;  but  they  bestowed  a  very 
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donbtful  and  somtimsuig  glance  on  the  large  party  of  Fireng^.  A  crowd 
gathered  as  we  marched  onward,  and,  on  approaching  the  gaXe  of  the  outer 
court,  the  threatening  looks  and  whispered  remarks  of  the  groups  around  made 
it  evident  that  we  were  regarded  with  no  especial  favour.  The  troops  drew  up 
outside  the  gate,  and,  as  any  hesitation  on  our  part  miffht  have  produced 
serious  consequences,  we  boldly  entered  the  forbidden  threshold. 

The  most  carious  circumstance  associated  with  the  tomb  of  All  at 
Nedjef,  and  those  of  Hassan  and  Hussain  at  Kerbella,  is,  that  the  practice 
-wluch  appears  to  have  obtained  in  olden  times  among  the  ChaidsAns  and 
Babylonians,  of  transporting  the  dead  to  sites  made  sacred  by  the  pre- 
vious entombment  there  of  some  great  or  holy  men,  and  which  still  ob- 
tains more  or  less  throughout  Islamism,  is  here  to  be  seen  in  full  opera- 
tion: 

The  profound  yeneration  in  which  the  memory  of  'Ali  is  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers, causes  Nedief  to  be  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  tne  Sheah  Moham- 
medans, by  whom  tne  town  is  entirely  supported.  At  a  low  average,  80,000 
persons  annually  flock  to  pay  their  vows  at  the  sacred  shrine,  and  from  5000  to 
8000  corpses  are  brought  every  year  from  Persia  and  elsewhere  to  be  buried  in. 
the  ground  consecrated  by  the  olood  of  the  martyred  khalif  .  The  dead  are  con- 
veyed in  boxes  covered  with  coarse  felt,  and  placed  two  on  each  side  upon  a 
mule,  or  one  upon  each  side,  with  a  ragged  conductor  on  the  top,  who  smokes 
his  kaliyun  and  sings  cheerily  as  he  jogs  along,  cruite  unmindfolof  his  charge. 
Eveij  caravan  travelling  from  Persia  to  Baghdad  carries  numbers  of  oofiK^; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march,  to  see  fifty  or  sixty 
piled  upon  each  other  on  the  ground.  As  may  be  imagined,  they  are  not  the 
most  agreeabb  companions  on  a  long  journey,  especial^  when  the  unruly  mule 
carrying  them  gets  oetween  the  traveler  and  the  wind ! 

The  fee  chained  by  the  authorities  of  the  mosque  for  burial  varies  from  10  to 
200  tomans  (5^  to  100/.),  and  sometimes  much  more.  It  is  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  mullas,  and  they  proportion  it  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank 
of  the  deceased.  On  the  arrival  of  a  corpse,  it  is  left  outside  the  walls,  while 
the  relatives  or  persons  in  charge  of  it  (frequently  the  muleteer  of  the  caravan) 
endeavour  to  make  a  bargain  for  its  final  resting-place.  Several  days  are  fre- 
quently spent  in  vain  over  these  preliminaries.  At  length  one  paiir  or  other 
gives  way — generall;^  the  relatives — as  the  corpse,  after  many  oays  and  fre- 
quently montDs'  carnage  in  a  powerful  sun,  has  disseminated  disease  and  death 
among  its  followers,  who  are  glad  to  rid  themsdves  of  its  companionship.  The 
place  of  sepulture  for  the  lower  classes,  or  for  those  whose  friends  are  unwilling 
to  pay  for  a  vault  within  the  sacred  predncts  of  the  mosque,  is  outside  the  walls 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  where  the  graves  are  neatly  constructed  with 
bricks,  and  covered  with  gravel  or  cement  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  When 
the  corpse  is  to  be  buried  within  the  walls,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  town.  The 
officers  of  interment  then  generally  find  some  pretext  for  breaking  the  former 
compact,  and  the  unfortunate  relatives  are  imder  the  necessity  of  stnking  a  fresh 
and  much  harder  bargain. 

Woe  to  the  traveller  who  gets  on  the  lee  side  of  one  of  these  caravans 
of  the  dead,  as  once  happened  to  the  writer  at  ELhazimin,  near  Bajghdad. 
Most  of  the  coffins  are  shattered  during  the  transit  of  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  the  scene  is  one  of  foulness  and  corruption  impossible  to  describe. 
The  dreadful  plague  that  ravaged  Baghdad  in  1831,  and  which  carried 
off  from  1000  to  1200  persons  daily  during  a  whole  spring,  was  attributed 
to  one  of  these  abominaole  caravans. 

Our  travellers  were  not  so  successful  at  Kerbella  as  they  had  been  at 
Meshed  Ali.    All  admission  was  debarred  to  them  there  oy  a  crowd  of 
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ragamuffins  of  most  forbidding  appearance,  armed  with  dubs,  sticks,  and 
ds^gers.  Nedjef  and  KerbeUa  are,  indeed,  celebrated  as  the  abode  of 
reckless,  brutal,  quarrelsome  fanatics,  whose  disorderly  conduct  has  ire- 
qoently  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  Ottoman  government. 

The  way  to  Chaldsa  from  Babylonia  lies  through  a  country  of  moving 
sands--one  of  those  Uttoral  bands  which  separated  successive  kgoons^ 
then  lakes  and  now  marshes,  which  follow  one  after  another  in  the  delta 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  canal,  once  a  main  branch  of  the  river,  and  called 
after  its  great  Egyptian  namesake  the  Nil  or  Nile  (pronounced  Ned), 
traversed  this  country,  starting  from  near  the  royal  city  of  Babylon,  to 
water  the  great  cities  of  Chaldaa.  On  its  banks  are  the  remains  also  of 
a  Mohammedan  town,  of  some  import  before  Uillah  rose  upon  the  ruins 
of  Babeli  and  celebrated  for  its  indigo  factories,  but  now  half  buried  in 
sand. 

The  first  great  ruin  met  with  in  Chaldaa  Proper  is  the  mass  of 
unbaked  brickwork  called  the  Zibliyya,  which  closely  resembles  the  cele- 
brated Babylonian  ruius  of  Akka  Ku^  near  Baghdad.  Beyond  this  is 
the  great  ruin  of  I^ffar,  still  upon  the  northern  boundaries  of  Chaldsa, 
and  upon  the  verge  of  the  great  swamps  tenanted  by  the  Afaij  and  Rechab 
Arabs.  These  swamps  are  of  vast  extent,  and  their  inhabitants  are,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  very  rough  and  uncultivated  set,  who  dwell  in  reed 
huts,  and  go  about  in  ancient  boats  of  reeds  or  teak,  smeared  with 
bitumen.  The  Beni  Rechab  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
"  total  abstinence^  Rechabites,  to  whose  history  the  thirty-fifth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah  is  devoted. 

The  present  aspect  of  Ni£far  is  that  of  a  lofty  platform  of  earth  and 
rubbish,  divided  mto  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  deep  channel — that  of 
the  Chaldsean  Nile.  This  great  ruin  is  supposed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin-^ 
son  to  be  at  once  the  site  of  the  primeval  city  of  Calneh,  and  the  true 
ute  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

He  considers  that  "  the  names  of  the  eight  primeval  cities,  preserved  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are  not  intended  to  denote  capitals  then  actually  built 
and  named^  but  rather  to  point  out  the  localities  where  the  first  colonies  were 
established  by  titles  which  became  famous  under  the  empire,  and  which  were 
thus  alone  familiar  to  the  Jews."  He  re^ds  the  site  of  X^iffar  as  the  primi- 
tive Calneh — the  capital  of  the  whole  region.  It  was  dedicated  to  Belus,  and 
was  called  the  city  of  Belus.  Hence  he  concludes  that  this  was  the  true  site  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  that  from  it  originated  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on  the  bai^  of  the  Euphrates,  at  HiUah.  The  existing  remains  were 
built  by  the  earliest  king  of  whom  we  have  any  cuneiform  monuments,  about 
2300  B.C.,  but  whose  name  cannot  be  read  with  certainty.  It  was  then  called 
Tel  Ann,  from  the  god  Ann,  or  scriptural  Noah,  who  was  worshipped  there 
under  the  form  of  the  Fish  God  Cannes,  of  whom  we  have  representations  on 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh ;  the  name  NifTar  was  subsequently  given  to  it. 
The  old  titles  were  retained  when  the  Talmud  was  composed,  the  writers  of 
which  ^y  that  Calneh  was  Niffar,  and  they  call  the  place  Nineveh ;  but  the 
Nineveh  of  Assjm  was  certidnly  at  Mosid— "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh.'' 

The  epoch  of  Urukh,  the  earliest  king  of  whom  cuneiform  record  has 
been  found,  certainly  approaches  very  closely  upon  the  epoch  of  the 
general  deluge,  taking  the  calculations  in  Dr.  Hales's  tables  from  the 
remotest,  viz.,  the  Septuagint,  B.C.  3246,  down  to  the  roost  modern,  the 
Vulgar  Jewish,  B.C.  2104. 
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But  cBiregsr£ng  tfiit  norel  tiieorj,  fbimd^d  upon  aneh  sftenddr  ^ta  m 
Ihe  diflooyerj  of  old  Urukh's  naniey  and  wUch  same  maj  yet  be  fboad 
ako  in  some  Babvlonian  moimd,  and  the  o<1^^7  iog*ein)u8  identtfioatioo 
of  the  tem^  ot  the  Seyen  Spheres  at  Bomppr  with  the  *^  Ttmgue 
Tower^'  by  l>r.  Oppert,  we  are  still  inclined  to  identify,  till  better  evi- 
dence if  produced,  the  tradidonal  mound  of  Babel,  where  posstblj  the 
eldest  temple  of  the  Babylonian  chief  deity  was  raised,  and  was^  as  at 
Borstppr,  renovated  by^Nebuohadnenar  with  the  first  attempt  at  terraced 
structures.  Nor  are  we  the  more  prepared  to  admit  the  identity  of  Niffar 
with  Calneh,  from  the  discovery  of  the  cuneiform  name  of  that  primeval 
site  at  that  place.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  said  he  had  before  found  tbe 
same  name  at  Kadwalla,  near  Baghdad,  and  it  may  still  be  found  else-> 
where.  But  Nipar  is  mentioned  witli  Sipur,  Borsippr,  and  Babel,  as 
cities  embeUished  by  Sargon  in  the  inscriptions,  and  it  is  not  likely  that, 
if  the  name  of  the  place  had  been  Calneh  or  Chalneh,  that  it  would  have 
been  called  Nipar  by  the  Assyrian  king.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sume that  with  Babel,  Sipur  (Sifiairah),  Borsippr  (Birs  Nimrud),  Erech 
or  Urukh  (Warica),  and  Accad  (Akka  Kuf),  Ntpar  has  also  preserved 
its  olden  name  (Ni^ar). 

It  is,  however,  on  the  great  tract  of  sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  marsh 
formerty  watered  by  the  Chatdaean  Nile,  and  now  by  the  Yusufiyya 
Canal  and  its  branches,  which  lie  between  the  Affaij  depression  and  that 
of  the  Shat-el*Hai,  that  the  great  mass  of  Chaldasan  mounds  are  congie- 
gated. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  or  impressive  than  the  first  sight  of  one  of 
those  great  Chaldaean  piles  loomiiig  in  solitary  mndeur  from  the  sarrounding 
plains  and  marshes.  A  thousand  thoughts  ana  surmises  concerning  its  past 
eventful  historr  and  origin — ^its  gradual  rise  and  rapid  fall — naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  hazy  atmosphere  of  early  momins^ 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  considerations  and  impressions  of  this  character,  and 
the  grey  mist  intervening  between  the  gazer  and  the  object  of  his  reflections, 
imparts  to  it  a  dreamy  existence.  This  f airy>like  effect  is  further  heightened  by 
mirage,  which  stran^y  and  fantastically  dufgnifies  its  form,  elevating  it  from 
the  ground,  and  causmg  it  to  dance  and  quivef  in  the  rarefied  air.  iHo  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  beholder  is  lost  in  pleasing  joobt  as  to  the  actual  reality  of 
the  apparition  before  him.  ' . 

Among  these  are  Bismiyya,  still  unexplored,  Pl^ara,  ia  the  countir  of 
the  Beni  Rechab,  abounding  in  small  antiques,  suc^  as  signet-cylinders, 
rude  bronzes,  and  figures  carved  in  stone,  and  whence  3^*  I^fiius  obtained 
a  very  interesting  Egyptian  amulet.  The  ruins  of  Har(QQ&n^ — &  series  of 
k>w  undulations  around  a  grand  central  tower,  whose  W^  having  fallen 
away,  has  g^ven  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  mushroom,  and  near 
which  were  found — a  rare  thing  in  Chaldsa — the  fragm^ts  of  a  statue, 
the  head  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  (}fP^^  Lynch, 
C.B.I.N. ;  and  as  the  fragments  of  diis  body  now  lie  in  thA'^'^^^  o^  ^ 
British  Museum,  it  is  a  pity  they  were  not,  with  the  h«P^  ^'  P^ 
together.  We  should  then  have,  at  all  events,  one  spe<f^®^  ^^  ^ 
Chaldsean  divinity  to  set  beside  the  many  Assyrian.  \ 

Within  sight  of  Hammam,  about  six  miles  distance,  rises  andkk''®'^  ^^^ 
and  imposing  pile^  called  Tel  Ede,  or  Yede.  It  is  in  the  countn^  ^^  *™ 
Madan,  or  pastoral  Arabs,  under  the  Muntifij.     This  mound  is  u(  ^^S^ 
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srtifieial  mast  of  sotid  sand,  90  feet  kigh  and  2500  feet  in  ciiemnfownce, 
bat  out  of  which  nothing  eonld  be  obtained. 

Of  all  die  ruins  of  Central  Chaldaeay  by  fer  the  most  exteuiii«  and 
important  are  thoee  of  Eredi,  or  Urukh,  now  called  Warka.  Of  the 
mee  great  edifices  whkh  rise  oonepicuoasly  from  dw  snrfeae  e£  the 
nina,  Siat  called  Buwarnrya  is  not  only  the  most  central,  but  the  mort 
lofty  and  ancient.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a  eooe,  hot  fbrthet 
ejuomnation  proves  it  to  be  a  tower,  200  feet  square,  built  entirely  of  stm^ 
dried  brides.  On  ezcaTating  at  its  besement  thm  was  disooyered^  c« 
tbe  centre  of  each  side,  a  massiye  buttress  of  peculiar  eonstmotion, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  main  edifice,  which  appears 
from  the  brick  legcnids  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  **  Sin,**  or 
^  the  Moon,"  by  llrnkh,  the  oldest  known  Chaldaan  monarok 

But  by  fer  the  most  interesting  structure  at  Warka  is  that  called 
WoBwas.  It  is  contained  in  a  spacious  walled  quadrangle,  which  inducfes 
a  space  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half  acres.  The  most  important  and 
eonepieuous  portion  of  this  great  endosure  is  a  structure  on  the'southr 
west  side,  246  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  above  the  plain. 
On  three  sides  are  terraces  of  di£brent  elevations,  but  the  foortn/or 
aouth-west,  presents  a  perpendicular  fe^ade,  at  one  place  23  feet  in  height. 

This  fegtde,  when  laid  partially  bare  by  Mr.  Lofbis's  labovvs,  afforded 
a  first  glimpse  of  external  Babylonian  amiitecture,  and  exhibited  pecu- 
liarities BO  remarkable  and  original  as  to  attest  at  once  its  undoubted 
antiquity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  more  mde,  or,  in  fact,  more  misightly,  than  the 
decoration  emploved  upon  thu  front ;  but  it  is  this  very  aspect — ^thk  very  ugli- 
ness, whidi  vouches  for  the  originaUtj  of  the  style,  it  has  long  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  column  was  employed  by  the  Bab;^lonian8  as  an  ux^tectural 
embellishTneni.  Hie  Wuswas  facade  settles  this  pomt  beyond  dispute.  Upon 
the  lower  portion  of  the  building  are  groups  of  seven  half-columns  repeated 
seven  times — ^the  rudest  perhaps  which  were  ever  reared,  but  built  of  moulded 
semicircular  bricks,  and  securely  bonded  to  the  wall.  The  entire  absence  of 
cornice,  capital,  base,  or  diminution  of  shaft,  so  characteristic  of  other  columnar 
architecture,  and  the  pecidiar  and  original  disposition  of  each  eroup  in  rows  like 
palm  logs,  suggest  the  type  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is  omy  to  be  compared 
with  the  style  adopted  by  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  construction  of  wooden  edifices.  The  same  arrangement 
of  uniform  reeds  or  shafts,  placed  side  by  side,  as  at  Wuswas,  occurs  in  many 
Egyptian  structures,  and  m  the  generality  of  Mexican  buildings  before  the 
Spanish  invasion.  It  is  that  whicn  is  likely  to  originate  among  a  rude  people 
before  the  introduction  of  the  arts. 

The  interior  of  the  same  building  exhibited  courts,  with  chambers  on 
either  side,  the  arrangement  of  which  resembled,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
that  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  as  respected  want  of  uoiformity  in  size  and 
shape,  and  the  position  of  the  doorways  at  the  sides  rather  than  the  centre 
of  the  rooms.  The  flank  walls  were  thicker  or  slighter  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  chamber,  which  would  be  precisely  what  would  be  neces- 
sary if,  as  Mr.  Loftus  believes,  each  chamber  were  covered  with  a  brick 
arch.  He  conceives  Mr.  Fergusson's  restorations,  as  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  founded  upon  the  notion  that  the  Assyrians  had  recourse  to 
columns  in  preference  to  all  other  modes  of  budding,  to  be  completely 
emmeous. 
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AmoDg  other  curious  discoveries  made  at  Warka  was  one  of  an  edifice 
at  once  unique  in  its  construction  and  remarkable  for  new  styles  of  deco- 
rative art.  Mr.  Loftus  had  frequently  noticed  a  number  of  small  yellow 
terra-cotta  cones,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  arranged  in  half  circles  on 
the  surface  of  the  mound,  and  he  was  much  perplexed  to  imagine  what 
they  were.  They  proved  to  be  part  of  a  wall,  thirty  feet  lon^,  entirely 
composed  of  these  cones  imbeddea  in  a  cement  of  mud,  mixed  wiUi  chopped 
straw.  They  were  fixed  horizontally,  with  their  circular  bases  facing  out- 
wards. Some  had  been  dipped  in  red  and  black  colour,  and  were  arranged 
in  various  ornamental  patterns,  such  as  diamonds,  triangles,  zigzags,  and 
stripes,  "  wluch  had  a  very  pleasing  effect." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  similar  but  much 
larger  cones  are  found,  with  hieroglyphs  recording  the  names  of  the  de- 
ceased (for  they  are  of  a  sepulchral  character)  stamped  upon  their  bases. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  found  them  plentifully  at  ^e  ruins  which  were  upon 
what  was  once  the  ^'Western  Euphrates;"  much  larger  than  those  at 
Warka,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  sometimes  a  rim  round  the  edge 
filled  with  copper ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  where  they  have  been 
found  in  situ*  There  were  also  large  cones  of  baked  clay  found  at 
Warka,  but  they  disposed  separately,  and  were  inscribed  witn  the  name 
of  Bel,  or  Belus,  ana  belonged  to  some  divinity  or  superior  being. 

Warka  turned  out,  indeed,  to  be  a  mine  for  extraordinaiy  and  unheard- 
of  modes  of  decoration  in  architecture.  Ano^er  mound  was  crowned 
with  a  curious  building,  which  had  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
cone-brick  structure.  Connected  with  it  was  a  wall,  composed  entirely 
of  unbaked  bricks,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  conical  vase,  the  firaf  ments  of 
which  lay  strewed  on  the  surface.  These  vases  were  arranged  horizon- 
tally, mouths  outwards.  They  varied  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  with  a  general  diameter  at  the  mouth  of  four  inches.  The  cup, 
or  interior,  was  only  six  inches  deep,  and  the  conical  end  solid.  "  Widi 
their  conical  mouths  outwards^"  says  Mr.  Loftus,  '^  they  produced  a  very 
8tranfi;e  effect — more  striking  even  than  that  of  the  painted  cone  edifice 
already  described."  '*  It  is  difficult,"  the  same  explorer  goes  on  to  say, 
^<  to  conceive  the  purpose  for  which  these  vases  were  designed  ;"  but  if 
Mr.  Taylor's  views  of  the  nature  of  the  cones  is  correct,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  they  were  the  counterpart  of  the  said  cones,  and  that  one 
edifice  was  the  mausoleum  of  kings  and  princes,  the  other  that  of  queens 
and  princesses;  or  they  may  have  been  temples  dedicated  to  divinities  pro- 
pitiated by  the  different  sexes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fftct  that,  while  the  lono^  succession  of  years  during 
which  excavations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  mounds  of  Assyria,  not  a 
single  instance  has  been  recorded  of  undoubted  Assyrian  sepulture,  Chal- 
dasa  is  full  of  them;  and  every  mound  is  an  ancient  bunal-place  from 
Niffar  to  Abu  Shahrein !  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  Alexander 
was  at  Babylon,  the  Macedonian  sailed  into  the  marshes  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  that  all  kinds  of  mishaps  and  evil  omens 
befel  him  on  the  occasion  of  that  excursion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  Chaldaea  was  in  olden  times  the  necropolis  of  Assyria,  whither,  pro- 
bably, the  dead  were  conveyed,  chiefly^by  means  of  boats  upon  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates. 

The  whole  region  of  Lower  Chaldaea  abounds,  in  fact,  in  sepulchral 
cities  of  immense  extent;  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  Warka, 
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where  the  enonnous  accumulation  of  human  remains  proves  that  it  was  a 
peculiarly  sacred  spot;  and,  unlike  most  of  the  other  Chaldsean  sepulchral 
cities,  it  was  so  esteemed  for  many  centuries. 

It  is  difficult  (Mr.  Loftus  remarks)  to  convey  anytliiiiff  like  a  correct  notion 
of  the  piles  upon  piles  of  human  relics  which  there  utterly  astound  the  beholder. 
Excepting  only  the  triangular  space  between  the  three  pnncipal  ruins,  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  platform,  the  whole  space  between  the  walls,  and  an  unknown 
extent  of  desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  filled  with  the  bones  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.  There  is  probably  no  other  site  in  the  world  which  can 
CK>mpare  with  Warka  in  this  respect ;  even  the  tombs  of  ancient  Thebes  do  not 
contain  such  an  aggre^te  amount  of  mortality.  From  its  foundation  by  Urukh 
until  finally  abanaoned  by  the  Parthians — a  period  of  probably  2400  years — 
Warka  appears  to  have  been  a  sacred  burial-place !  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Persians  at  the  jprescnt  day  convey  their  dead  from  the  most  remote  comers  of 
the  Shah's  dommions,  and  even  from  India  itself,  to  the  holy  shrines  of  Ker- 
bella  and  Meshed  'Ali,  so,  doubtless,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Babylonia  to  transport  the  bones  of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends  to  the 
necropolis  of  Warka  and  other  sites  in  the  dread  solitude  of  the  Chald»au 
marshes.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  would,  like  the  Nile 
in  Egypt,  afford  an  admirable  means  of  conveying  them  from  a  distance,  even 
from  the  upper  plains  of  Assyria. 

Nor  is  the  mode  of  interment  much  less  curious  than  the  extent  of  the 
sepulchres.  The  invention  of  the  potter  seems  to  have  been  racked  in 
designing  new  forms  of  coffins  and  sarcophagi.  There  were  the  laree 
top-shaped  vase,  known  as  the  Babylonian  urn  ;  there  was  the  oval  disn- 
cover,  beneath  which  the  body  lay  trussed,  like  a  fowl,  with  cylinders, 
inscribed  tablets,  personal  ornaments,  jars,  and  other  vessels  around ;  and 
there  were  various  other  forms,  but  they  all  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  glazed  earthen  slipper- shaped  coffins,  which  appear 
finaUy  to  have  superseded  all  other  descriptions.  Tlie  piles  on  piles  of 
these  coffins  are  proofs  of  the  successive  generations  by  whom  this  mode 
of  burial  was  practised ;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus's  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance, we  have  now  a  specimen  of  this  characteristic  mode  of  Cnal- 
dsean  burial  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  infinite  variety  of  relics  are  associated  with  these  coffins  either  in 
the  inside,  or  around  them  in  the  earth  or  vault.  Among  these  are 
ornaments  in  gold.  The  Arabs  break  hundreds  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  riffing  them.  Among  these  interesting  objects  were  small 
terra-cotta  figures,  which  were  probably  household  divinities ;  tablets  of 
unbaked  clay,  which  had  been  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  some  issued 
by  the  king  and  government,  others  by  private  parties ;  in  fact,  bank- 
notes and  notes  of  hand  in  clay,  and  tablets  with  bas-reliefs,  illustrative 
of  the  public  and  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  Chaldseans. 

Tablets  of  the  latter  description  were  more  particularly  abundant  at 
another  g^reat  ruin,  called  Sin  Kara,  where  were  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  the  Sun,  rebuilt,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
after  that  monarch  had  dug  in  vain  amid  the  ruins  of  the  older  temple  to 
recover  the  ancient  idol.  Another  ruin,  called  Tel  Sifr,  where  the  names 
of  two  Chaldsean  kings,  Rhammurabi  and  Shamsu-Iluna,  were  first  met 
with,  was  remarkable  for  the  numerous  copper  articles  (whence  its  name) 
found  there  by  the  Arabs,  as  also  by  Mr.  Loftus.  These  included  large 
chaldrons,  vases,  small  dishes,  dice-boxes,  (?)  hammers,  chisels,  adzes, 
and  hatchets ;  a  large  assortment  of  knives  and  daggers  of  various  sizes 
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mA  shapes,  rings,  fetters,  links  of  a  diam,  and  oiher  ol^ecis,  all  well  and 
skUfally  wrought  The  conclasion  arrived  at  was,  tluit  they  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  a  coppersmitii ;  bat  the  explanation  of  thdr  connezioa 
with  a  temple  or  public  edifice  near  which  they  were  discovered,  is  by  no 
means  dear ;  and  it  appears  more  probable  that  some  deity  was  worshipped 
at  that  spot  who  was  supposed  to  be  propitiated  by  offerings  of  copper 
and  copper  utensils  and  instruments,  as  other  divinities  may  have  been 
pnpittated  by  ofi^Brings  of  emblematic  cones  and  vases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  while  Warka  has  been  long  ago  identified 
with  Eredi  and  the  great  mound  of  Mukaiyir,  or  Mogeyer,  *^  the  plaoe 
of  bitumen,"  excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  wi&i  the  Ur(£oe^  or  Orchoe  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  identified  Warka  w^ 
the  Ur  of  the  Chaldssa  till  he  detected  the  word  Hur  on  an  inscription 
bom  Mukaiyir.  Mr.  Loftus,  however,  with  Mr.  Fraser,  considers  Orchoe 
to  have  been  more  probaUy  a  modification  of  Ejrech  than  of  Ur.  If  so^ 
we  have  no  grounds  but  the  newly-discovered  inscription  of  ^^  Hur"  for 
belief  in  an  Ur  in  Lower  Chaldaea  at  all.  For  such  belief  was  Budniy 
founded  upon  the  reading  of  Urchoe  and  Orchoe. 

But  granting  even  that  there  was  an  Ur  in  Lower  Chaldsa,  all  the 
links  of  existing  traditions  are  in  favour  of  the  Ur  of  Abraham  being  in 
the  north.  We  have,  at  the  Urhoi  of  the  Syrians,  Urfiah  in  the  present 
day,  the  mosque  sacred  to  the  patriarch,  and  the  supposed  desoendants  of 
the  fish  beloved  by  Ibrahim-al-Khalil,  or  a  remnant  of  the  worship  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  to  have  been  paid  to  fifllh  and  to  the  fish  god  in 
Syria.  We  have  Abraham's  house  at  Harran,  where  he  tarried  on  hia 
first  migration.  We  have  Serug — a  tradition  of  another  patriareh  of  the 
dame  family  in  the  netghbourhood ;  we  have  the  spot  wnere  he  eroised 
the  river  on  his  way  to  Ohanaan,  and  a  tradition  of  his  sojourn  at  Aram 
Zohab,  or  Aleppo,  as  he  travelled  onwards  to  the  south.     But  had  the 

Gtriarch  started,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  from  Mukaiyir,  there  would 
ve  been  no  river  to  cross,  nor  would  his  journey  to  Chanaan  have  kid 
to  the  south,  as  it  is  so  expressly  stated  in  the  Holy  Writ. 

This  is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  difficulties — as  more  especially  tiie 
smplanting  of  an  aboriginal  Semitic  race  by  one  of  £[amitic  descent ; 
Ae  supposition,  because  there  is  a  Sytiiic  character  in  certain  euBeifbroi 
inscriptions,  that  these  were  of  African  origin ;  that  the  Western  Ethio- 
mans  of  Africa  had  anything  at  all  to  do,  exeept  in  name,  with  the 
Eastern  Ethiopians  of  Asia ;  that  the  Akkudim  were  negroes ;  Eredi, 
Aeead,  and  Calneh,  regions,  not  cities,  and  Nimrod  a  people  or  an  ex- 
pression, and  not  an  indiridual — ^which  force  themselves  upon  the  mind 
on  perusing  these  suggestive  records.  They  invohre  many  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  that  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not,  indeed, 'too  much  to  say,  tiuit  nothing  ike  the 
ihcts  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  united  researches  of  Mr.  Loftns  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  illnstrated  by  the  readings  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsoe,  has 
appeared  since  tiie  first  exhumation  oi  Assyrian  lehos  by  Botta  and 
Leyard ;  and  if  not  equal  in  interest,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  to  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  they  certainly  exceed  them  in  their  eariy  historical 
■Bportanee. 
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A  VICTIM  TO  ^TIO." 

BX  MATKUfAinTiTAi, 

Thbob  !  throb ! — shoot !  shoot ! — theie  It  goes,  nmning  the  gamut  of 
ewety  nerve  in  one's  face,  and  plajiog  the  yeiy  misduef  with  all  one's 
teeth.  They  have  got  loose  altogether,  refusing  mastication,  and  giving 
fortih  fresh  shoots  of  (Mun  at  every  new  mouthful  of  air  drawn  throiijgh  them. 
Paterfiunilias  is  a  victim  to  Kine  <*  Tic"  at  this  very  moment  Thcure  he 
wtMf  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  bound  tightly  over  his  manly  features — 
a  flushed  face,  and  an  irritable  temperament.  Who  ever  yet  was  good- 
hanaoared  during  an  attack  of ''  Tic  ?**  Paterfiimilias  is  trying  to  drive  out 
the  enemy  by  means  oi  fire — literally  making  it  too  hot  to  hold  him.  That 
is  a  bottle  of  creosote  on  the  table  beode  him ;  and  tfiis  a  preparation  of  the 
infallible  Dr.  Watersons,  which  cures  the  neuralgia,  toothache,  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  strains,  muscular  affections,  cramp,  heartburn,  and  what 
not,  all  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  and  at  one  trial — as  witness  the  faun* 
dreds  of  testimonials  received,  including  the  Earl  of  Amberhill  and  Ladj 
Greorg^na  Dashwood,  who  of  themselves  testify  infallibility  more  than  a 
thousand  Robinsons,  with  all  the  family  of  Smiths  included.  Alas! 
that  Dr.  Watersons  has  failed  with  Paterfamilias.  He  has  only  added 
fire  to  the  fuel  set  going  by  a  liberal  application  of  creosote,  and  King 
<<  Tic"  is  now  asserting  himself  more  vigorously  than  ever,  under  the 
tiain  siege  of  inflammatory  symptoms  that  has  been  laid  down  for  him. 
Hiterfamilias  has  never  suffered  in  this  way  from  **  Tio**  before,  and  he 
is  determined  not  to  be  beaten ;  he  resorts  now  to  anodynes,  diloroformed 
ether,  fomentations  of  poppy-heads,  laurel-leaves,  and  what  not.  Alas  I 
they  only  lull  and  deaden  the  pain  temporarily,  producing  a  splitting 
headache,  and  a  seose  of  languor,  sickness,  and  oppresoon.  King  *'  Ti^ 
tmgna  still  supremely  above,  b,  and  throughout  it  alL 

It  is  an  epidemic  going  through  the  house ;  Mater&milias  is  trying  to 
live  it  down  in  the  next  room,  by  talking  to  the  olive-brandies,  arraDgiiy 
domesticities  with  the  nursemaid,  and  persuading  herself  that,  by  striving 
not  to  think  about  it,  she  will  conquer  the  enemy.  Alas  I  that  we  have  to 
leeord  her  utter  failure.  The  pretty  restlessness  of  even  Clara  works 
her  poor  brain  almost  to  distraction — and  the  inquiriug  mind  of  Cecil 
Vane,  which  always  expresses  itself  in  a  deluge  of  questions,  without  ev^ 
waiting  for  answers — prey  upon  her  like  the  jarring  strings  of  a  fiddle 
going  through  and  through  her  poor  head,  till  she  can  no  loog^  master 
the  irritability. 

Everybody,  it  se^ns  to  her,  is  leagued  to  leave  doors  open  and  make 
dxau^^  all  through  the  house.  Eveiybody  has  become  so  unaccount- 
Mj  selfish;  they  teem  to  think  nothing  of  her  pain,  and  never  to  have 
&It  it  themselves,  or  surely  Aunt  Bessie  would  not  ffo  on  in  that  sill/ 
way  all   the    evening,   regretting  that    people  iria  suffer  when  they 

3ht  so  easily  summon  up  a  little  moral  courage,  and  go  to  the  dentist 
have  their  teeth  extracted.  Aunt  Bessie  has  never  had  the  <<  Tfe,* 
Materfiunilias  is  (uiite  sure  of  thai/  She  only  wishes  she  could  bear  a 
little  of  her  pain  just  now. 
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After  ally  though,  Aunt  Bessie  is  not  half  so  aggravating  as  Uncle 
John,  who  will  sit  readbg  his  newspaper  cosily  in  the  arm-chair  hy  the 
fire,  looking  up  smilingly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  occasionally,  while 
remarking,  '*  He  is  very  sorry  to  see  his  niece  sufiFer  so  much,  but  he 
doesn't  know  what  else  she  could  expect,  when  she  would  go  out  yester- 
day in  all  that  east  wind  and,  of  course,  catch  her  death  of  cold.  If 
people  wUl  be  wilful,"  says  Uncle  John,  "  why,  of  course,  they  must 
suffer  for  it."  He  is  never  surprised  at  anything ;  he  could  have  told 
her  this  would  happen  yesterday,  and  it  would  be  worse  still  if  she  didn't 
take  care.  Oh !  if  people  only  knew  how  much  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves by  their  own  folly — Uncle  John  being  one  of  Job's  comforters ! 

Materfamilias  at  last  bethinks  her  of  bed.  For  this  purpose  she  has  her 
bed  warmed,  her  face  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  a  concoction  of  laudanum 
and  camphor  placed  in  a  little  bottle  beside  her.  But  it  is  quite  in  vain  that 
she  attempts  to  sleep.  ^' Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  has  no  chance  agiunst 
King  <'  Tic."  Shoot!  shoot!— throb!  throb!  throb!— natter!  natter!  natter! 
— her  whole  &ce  gets  flushed  and  heated ;  the  hot  flannel  seems  only  to 
make  the  pain  worse ;  and  the  bed  itself  gets  tumbled,  uncomfortable, 
and  painful,  like  her  own  restless  spirit — there  is  not  a  cool  place  in  it, 
and  wherever  she  moves  the  discomfort  follows  her.  Now  she  sits 
up,  nursing  her  &ce — now  she  lies  down  again,  coiling  the  bedclothes 
round  her,  and  refusing  to  be  disturbed,  like  a  sulky,  irritable  badger. 
Click  1  g^oes  the  last  bedroom  door,  closing  for  the  night.  Everybody  is 
comfortable  and  happy  except  herself;  and  yet  people  say,  ^'  Oh,  nothing 
the  matter,  only  an  attack  of  neuralgia  1" 

Tic !  tic !  tic !  goes  the  clock  on  the  stairs,  keeping  up  a  sympathetic 
accompaniment  to  the  throb !  throb ! — shoot !  shoot !  that  is  going  on  in 
her  face.  She  has  got  the  whole  night  now  before  her,  and  nobody  to 
come  near  her.  She  can  do  just  what  she  likes — sit  up  and  nurse  her  pain 
in  her  hands,  and  cry  if  she  wishes  it — ^no  one  will  see  her ;  or  oomplun  a 
little,  if  it  eases  her — ^no  one  will  hear  her.  She  can  look  at  the  rush- 
light, flaring  through  the  holes  of  the  tin  shade  that  contains  it,  and 
fancy  them  eyes  of  fire  mocking  at  her  misery;  or  she  can  listen  to 
the  wind  wailing  and  shrieking  round  the  house,  and  the  rain  beating 
and  pattering  against  the  windows,  till,  if  she  likes  to  write  an  ode 
to  misery,  she  will  find  the  music  accompaniment  ready-made  to  hand. 
If  the  pain  is  unendurable,  she  can  get  out  of  bed  and  pace  up  and 
down  the  boards  to  try  and  get  rid  of  it,  though  this  is  rather  a  rash 
experiment  when  the  fire  has  gone  out,  and  the  room  has  begun  its 
usual  nocturnal  airings  by  the  draught  that  vnU  come  in  under  the  door, 
meeting  the  accompanying  breeze  that  will  waft  itself  from  the  window  1 

At  last  she  falls  asleep.  Suddenly  she  finds  herself  in  the  dentist's 
hands,  with  Aunt  Bessie  assuring  her  it  only  wants  a  littie  moral 
courage,  and  Uncle  John  chuckling  and  laughing  as  he  tells  her 
she  has  nobody  but  herself  to  thank  ror  this,  and  if  she  had  followed  his 
directions  she  need  never  have  come  here.  In  the  dentist's  hands, 
however,  she  is  assuredly ;  and  he  has  got  hold  of  the  identical  tooth 
that  has  caused  her  all  her  suffering.  How  he  pulls  and  tues  at  it,  and 
^et  it  will  not  come  out.  She  beseeches  him  to  g^ve  her  a  litUe  breath- 
mg  time ;  but  he  is  unmerciful,  and  will  keep  tug,  tug,  tug — ^pull,  pull, 
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though  the  tooth  still  shows  no  sign  of  allowing  itself  to  be  ex- 
tracted. At  last  there  comes  a  wrench  that  nearly  takes  her  head  off. 
She  shrieks  out,  and  wakes  up — to  find  it  is  only  a  fresh  access  of  the 
pain  that  has  come  upon  her  ia  her  sleep. 

Tic !  tic !  still  goes  the  clock.  Longfellow's  rhyme,  with  its  time-heat- 
ing  measure,  comes  across  her,  and  distracts  her  mind,  till  somehow  she 
herself  becomes  the  embodied  personification  of  his  clock-case  on  the 
stwis,  and  the  tic-pain  that  is  raging  and  maddening  within  her  is  the 
"  Ever,  Never,  Never,  for  Ever  voice  of  which  the  poet  makes  such 
harmonious  mention ;  but  which  she  turns  into  discord  unendurable. 

All  things  come,  however,  to  an  end  at  last;  and  a  wet,  grey, 
dull  morning  dawns  in  even  upon  Materfamilias.  A  housemaid,  sull^ 
at  beinfi^  rung  up  so  early,  fills  her  room  with  smoke,  by  attempt- 
ing to  Tight  wood  that  has  never  been  properly  dried ;  and  at  last  goes 
out,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  letting  in  a  gust  of  cold  wind  on  her 
inflamed  face.  She  is  too  ill  to  get  out  and  shut  it,  and  so  she  lies  in 
a  sort  of  stupor  till  she  is  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Cecil  Vane  and  Eva 
Clara,  who,  having  stolen  subtly  from  the  nursery,  rejoice  mightily  at 
finding  mamma's  room  open  to  them,  and  proceed  instantly  to  investi- 

fate  and  disarrange  all  the  books  and  ornaments  about  the  place, 
nishing  up  their  playful  researches  by  climbing  upon  mamma's  bed, 
making  a  lootstool  of  her  head,  and  jumping  up  and  down  upon  it  by 
way  of  a  little  exercise. 

Materfamilias  groans  in  spirit,  but  does  not  oppose  them ;  a  little 
more  or  less  pain  has  become  now  indifferent  to  her.  Even  when  the 
indignant  nurse  comes  in  and  carries  them  off,  slamming  the  nurseiy 
door  after  her  with  a  reverberation  that  shakes  the  house,  she  doesn  t 
seem  much  to  mind  it. 

Sihe  dresses  mechanically,  ties  her  face  up  agun  in  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, but  with  no  real  idea  of  its  curing  her,  and  descends  the  stairs 
to  the  break^t-room,  haggard,  worn-out,  miserable. 

There  she  finds  Paterfamilias  established  before  her  in  the  arm-chair, 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  his  face  bound  up  tightly  in  another  red  silk 
handkerchief,  and  a  rug  over  his  shoulders,  to  keep  off  all  draughts  that 
still  may  be.  He  is  far  too  ill  himself  to  notice  her  miseries.  He 
kindly  hopes  she  has  rested  well ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  has  never  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night;  never  closed  his  eyes.  No  one  would  believe 
what  he  has  suffered ;  talk  of  women's  ailments,  not  all  of  them  put 
together  could  make  out  one- tenth  of  the  miseries  Paterfamilias  went 
through  during  the  night  past.  And  so  he  goes  on.  He  speaks  feel- 
ingly, because  ne  has  suffered  sensibly.     And  so  it  is  with  most  of  us. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  if  you  are  a  sufferer  from  King  "  Tic,"  I 
have  only  a  word  of  advice  to  give  you.  Do  not  try  to  drive  him  out 
by  fire,  or,  worse  still,  by  cold  water.  Do  not  think  to  frighten  him 
away  by  irritability,  or  get  over  him  by  anodynes ;  but  give  him  a  good 
fling  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  torment  you ;  and,  meanwhile,  keep  your 
own  temper :  "  grin,  but  bear  him !" 
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▲  MBD£ 

V. 

Dbbad  or  Death  (ooKTiHimD): — Stoicil  Indifvekeiicb— Dxtfbsdalb  tbm 
Fatalut—Cowfbs's  MtsAOATBUB— Shaksfbaxb's  Ttbalt— **  MAzno"  noH 
La.  Bochbfoucauld  and  from  Yi.uybmi.roi7B8— Johh  Ballahttms — Dbatb 
▲8  AH  Agokt,  and  Dbath  aa  A  Mtstxbt,  duckimihatsd— Db  Quihgbt-* 
«*  Jane  Eybb"— Db.  Johnsok. 

Qui  a  v^ca  on  seiil  jour,  a  y6ni  un  si^cle:  m6me  aoldl,  m^me  tern,  mtee 
monde,  mdmei  sensatioiis  .  .  .  .  n  y  auroit  quelqoe  curiosity  iL  monrir,  o'eit-k- 
dire,  k  n*€tre  plus  un  corps,  mats  k  dtre  seolement  esprit:  nionune  cependant, 
impatient  de  la  noBTeani^  n'est  point  eorieox  sur  ce  seul  artide:  n^  iiiqviet,  et 
f  mi  s'eanule  de  tout,  il  ne  s'ennuie  p(HBt  de  Tiyre,  il  oonsentiioit  peut-Hre  k  Ttne 
tovuours.  Ce  qu'il  voit  de  la  mort  le  frappe  plus  violemment  que  ce  qm'il  en  sut: 
la  maladie,  la  douleur,  le  cadavre  le  d^utent  de  la  connoissance  d*un  autre 
monde:  il  fimt  tout  le  s^rieux^de  la  rdugion  pour  le  r^duire.— La  Bbxttxsi: 
LmCaraeUrm. 

The  **  stoical  indifference''  witih  which  certidn  rugged,  not  to  say 
brutal  natures,  await  a  seemingly  inevitable  death — ^e  stoicism  of  de- 
ferred but  ultimate  and  resolved  despair — b  represented  in  the  case  of  the 
Bohemian  vagrants,  in  common  with  whom  young  QuenUn  J)mtDard 
is  given  over  to  the  executioners :  "  He  [Quentin]  looked  around  him  in 
agony,  and  was  surprised,  even  in  that  moment,  to  see  the  stmcal  indif- 
ference of  his  fellow-prisoners.  They  had  previously  testified  every  sign 
of  fear,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape ;  but  now,  when  secured,  and 
destbed  apparentiy  to  inevitable  death,  they  awaited  its  arrival  with  the 
utmost  composure.  The  scene  of  fate  before  them,  gave,  perhaps,  a  nore 
yellow  tinge  to  their  swarthy  cheeks  ;  but  it  neither  agitiSted  their 
features,  nor  quenched  the  stubborn  haughtiness  of  their  eye.  They 
seemed  like  foxes,  which,  after  all  their  wiles  and  artful  attempts  at 
escape  are  exhausted,  die  with  a  silent  and  sullen  fortitude,  which  wolves 
and  bears,  the  fiercer  objects  of  the  chase,  do  not  exhibit." 

The  contempt^  ag&ii^  expressed  for  death,  by  certain  abnormal  natures, 
under  certun  exceptional  circumstances,  is  exemplified  by  the  same  author 
in  the  character  of  the  stem  old  predestinarian  Dryft$daU^  in  ^  The 
Abbot,"  when  foiled  in  his  scheme  of  taking  off  Queen  Maiy  by  poison  : 
^  Holdest  thou  thy  own  life  so  lightiy  ?"  asks  the  Lady  of  Locnleven. 
^Else  I  had  recked  more  that  of  others,''  is  the  predestinarian's  reply: 
**  What  is  death  ?— it  is  but  a  ceasbg  to  live.  And  what  is  living  r— a 
weary  return  of  light  and  darkness,  sleeping  and  waking,  being  hungered 
and  eating.  Tour  dead  man  needs  neither  candle  nor  can,  neither  fire 
nor  feather-bed  ;  and  the  joiner's  chest  serves  him  for  an  eternal  frieze- 
jerkin.''  Or  take  the  case  of  Cowper's  *' young  Muagathus^  who 
answers  the  gentle  counsel  of  Evander  by  spurring  his  steed,  defiant  o£ 
death,  to  take  that  "  dreadful  leap"  from  the  *'  green  s«mmit  of  the  rocks 
whose  base  beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scarce  heard  so  high :" 

"  And  dost  thou  dream,"  the  impenetrable  man 
Exekimed,  "  that  me,  the  lullabies  of  age. 
And  fantasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me  P 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thee,  that  the  brave 
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Need  no  Biok  aidi  as  svperstitkm  lefids. 
To  steei  their  liearts  against  the  diead  cif  cteatL" 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  piedpice  at  hand 
Pushed  with  a  madman's  uiij — 

Ibrayiag  Aai  <<dvead£id  leap,"  and  profeisiag  therewithal  to  leap  the 
world  to  come. 

Tybalij  in  '^  Romeo  and  Jidiet,"  is  accounted  by  Coleridge  a  ipeciiMft 
Off  a  certain  demonstrative  indifference  to  death,  not  unoommon  in  certaim 
common-plaoe  personages.  ''  Tybali  is  a  man  abandoned  to  his  passiooi 
— with  all  the  pride  of  family,  only  because  he  thoi:^;fat  it  belonged  to 
him  as  a  member  of  that  family,  and  valuing  himself  highly,  simj^y  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  for  death.  This  iodilerenoe  to  death  is  perhaps 
more  conunon  than  any  other  feeling :  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselyeB 
extraragantly,  merely  because  they  possess  a  quality  which  it  is  a  dis- 
grace not  to  have,  bat  which  a  wise  man  never  puts  forward,  hut  when  it 
is  necessary." 

It  is  one  <^  the  Maxims  of  La  Rochefbacanld,  Uiat  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  sometimes  affect  a  constancy  and  a  contempt  of  death, 
which  are  bat,  in  reality,  the  dread  of  facing  it ;  so  that,  in  faet,  yo« 
night  say  diat  tins  constancy  and  this  contempt  are  to  th^  mind  what 
the  bandage  is  to  their  eyes. 

In  another  place  the  same  noble  doke  and  ignoble  philosopher  discri- 
minates at  some  length  and  with  considerable  pains  between  sufifeiing 
death  with  '*  constancy"  and  despismg  it  The  former,  he  says^  is  com- 
mon enough,  but  he  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  under  any  cir- 
cumstances :  '^  mais  je  crois  que  Tautre  n'est  jamais  sincere."  A  great 
deal  has  been  written,  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  a  view  to  prove  death  no 
evil ;  and  men  of  the  fraifest  type,  as  well  as  heroes,  have  fumiriied  ex- 
amples by  thousands  of  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  ^  Yet  I  question,'' 
he  continues,  *^  whether  any  person  of  good  sense  has  ever  believed  it ; 
indeed  the  trodble  that  is  taken  to  persuade  oneself  and  others  of  it,  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  difficulty  of  the  endeavour.  We  may  have  various 
occasions  for  disgust  ia  life ;  but  we  never  have  cause  to  despise  death. 
Those  even  who  wilfully  inflict  it  on  themselves  by  no  means  reckon  it  a 
light  matter,  and  are  in  consternation  and  reject  it  Kke  other  men  when 
it  approaches  them  in  another  form  than  that  of  their  own  choosing." 
Ana  he  accounts  for  the  inequality  observable  in  the  courage  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  valiant  men,  by  the  variety  of  aspects  which  death  assumes 
to  their  imaginations  individually,  and  its  more  vividly-fslt  presence  at 
one  time  than  another :  so  it  happens  that  after  having  despised  that 
which  they  know  not,  th^  at  last  fear  that  whidi  they  know. 

It  is  one  of  the  Maxims,  too,  of  Yaavenargnes — a  French  "  classic"  of 
another  age,  school,  and  fortune — that  the  pretence  of  **  braving  death" 
is  observable  in  men  who  are  all  restlessness  and  timidity  about  the  veriest 
trifles :  "  Des  hommes  inquiets  et  tremblants  pour  les  plus  petits  inter^ts 
affectent  de  braver  la  mort." 

No.  Man's  dread  of  death  is  mstinetive  and  deeply-pbnted.  Chalinen, 
in  his  *<  Natural  Theology,"  li^s  stress  on  the  love  of  life  as  an  iastinet^ 
and  not  the  fhat  ol  any  previous  calculation  <m  the  ^r^i  of  the  com-' 
modity ;  an  instinct — involving,  he  contends,  a  great  deld  more  of  homr 
at  the  pasnt  of  that  awful  and  nnknowa  transition  by  which  we  mre  con- 
dactad  away  fiMiaa  it^  thad  of  regret  at  the  prhratiaii  of  any  or  all  put 
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together  of  its  affirmative  jojs.  And  be  demands  attention  to  the  fact, 
as  "  quite  palpable,"  that  by  far  the  most  noticeable,  and  therefore  the 
most  vivid  ana  powerful  of  those  emotions  which  are  connected  with  this 
view  of  death,  is  the  recoil  wherewith  nature  shrinks  from  its  imagined 
agonies  and  terrors  ;  and  that  all  without  exception  who  belong  to  the 
family  of  man  have  to  bear  upon  their  spirits  the  burden  of  so  dread  a 
perspective,  their  life  being  exposed  at  every  turn  to  the  damping  visita- 
tion of  such  a  thought,  insomuch  that  (religion  apart)  the  progress  of 
their  existence  through  the  world  only  becomes  easy  and  tolerable  by  the 
steeping  of  all  their  senses  in  the  utter  fbrgetfulness  of  its  sore  and  affect- 
ing termination. 

When  poor  John  Ballantyne  viras  seized  with  his  last  illness,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother — and  that  brother  forwarded  the  message,  with  a  touching 
comment,  to  their  old  partner  and  patron.  Sir  Walter  Scott — "  A  spit- 
ting of  blood  has  commenced,  and  you  may  guess  the  situation  into  which 
I  am  plunged.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  consider  death  as  certainly  in- 
evitable;  but  his  obvious  approach  is  assuredly  the  most  detestable  and 
abhorrent  feeling  to  which  human  nature  can  be  subject"  (A  few  days, 
and  they  were  smoothing  the  turf  over  John's  remains  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  and  Scott  was  standing  there  with  the  surviving  brother,  and 
said,  as  the  sun  suddenly  broke  out,  '*  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less 
sunshine  for  me  from  this  day  forth."  And  there  was  less :  the  presen- 
timent was  too  true.) 

The  question  is  put  in  one  of  Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic  Fragments, 

—  Who,  save  Man, 
E'er  reckons  on  to-morrow  P  or  dr^uls  death  ? 

And  the  answer — or,  if  answer  it  be  none,  the  rejoinder,  the  reply,  the 
response  by  a  new  string  of  questionings — is : 

Death !  what  is  death, — at  whose  pale  picture  men 
Shake,  and  the  blood  grows  cold  P    is  he  one  thing  P 
Drt^un  P  Substance?  Shadow P  or  is  Death  more  vague, — 
Made  up  of  many  fears,  which  band  together 
And  overthrow  the  soid  ? — Give  me  reply  ! 
Is  Death  so  terrible  P    Why,  we  do  know 
Philosophv,  Religion,  Fame,  Revenge, 
Despair,  Ambition,  Shame,  all  conquer  it. 
The  soldier  who  doth  face  it  every  oay, — 
The  feathered  savage,  and  the  sailor,  tossing 
All  night  upon  the  loose  uncertain  deep. 
Laugh  it  to  scorn.    The  fish,  the  bird,  the  brute 
(Though  each  doth  tmnrehend  the  sense  of  pain), 
r^ever  dread  deatL    It  is  a  weakness  bred 
Only  in  man.    Methinks,  if  we  build  up 
Our  proud  distinction,  sole  supremacy,  . 
Upon  so  slight  a  foundation  as  our  fears. 
Our  fame  may  totter. 

Tet,  where  the  brute's  i^^orance  is  bliss,  who  shall  call  it  man's  &\\y  to 
be  wise?  "Man's  Unhapniness,  I  take  it,"  somewhere  says  Carlyle, 
'^  comes  of  his  •Greatness. '  The  fear  of  death  is  an  appurtenance 
thereof. 

Cases  there  are  in  vrhich  the  fear  of  death  haroens  to  act  as  a  disturb- 
ing force  of  an  anomalous  kind — to  which  allusion  is  made  by  La  Roche- 
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foucanld  in  a  passage  already  indicated.  The  English  Opium-eater  has 
discussed  this  anomalous  force,  in  several  of  its  aspects — particularly  that 
of,  what  he  calls,  the  imaginative  and  shadowy  terror  with  which  dif- 
ferent minds  recoil  from  death — not  considered  as  an  agony  or  torment, 
hut  considered  as  a  mystery,  and,  next  after  God,  as  the  most  infinite  of 
mysteries.  In  a  hrave  man,  he  remarks,  this  terror  may  happen  to  be 
strong  ;  in  a  pusillanimous  man,  simply  through  inertness  and  original 
feebleness  of  imagination,  may  happen  to  be  scarcely  developed.  **  This 
oscillation  of  horror,  alternating  between  death  as  an  i^ny  and  death  as 
a  mystery,  not  only  exists  with  a  corresponding  set  of  conseouences  ac- 
cordingly as  one  or  other  prevails,  but  is  somedmes  consciously  contem- 
plated and  put  into  the  scales  of  comparison  and  counter- valuation."  One 
of  the  early  Ceesars  is  instanced,  who  reviewed  the  case  thus :  JEtnori 
nolo ;  me  esse  moriuum  niMl  astumo.  (From  death  as  the  act  and  pro- 
cess of  dying,  I  revolt ;  but  as  to  death  viewed  as  a  permanent  state  or 
condition,  I  don't  value  it  at  a  straw.)  What  this  particular  Cssar  de- 
tested, Mr.  de  Quincey  continues,  *^  and  viewed  with  burning  malice,  was 
death  the  agony — death  the  physical  torment.  As  to  death  the  mystery, 
want  of  sensilmity  to  the  infinite  and  the  shadowy  had  disarmed  that  of 
its  terrors  for  him.  Yety  on  the  contrary,  how  many  are  there  who  face 
the  mere  physical  anguish  of  dying  witn  stem  indifference.  But  death 
the  mystery — death  that,  not  satisfied  with  changing  our  objective,  may 
attack  even  Uie  roots  of  our  subjective — there  lies  the  mute^  ineffable, 
voiceless  horror  before  which  all  human  courage  is  abashed,  even  as  all 
human  resbtance  becomes  childish  when  measuring  itself  against  gravi- 
tation." 

It  was  a  beautiful  September  day,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell, 
^^  although  [says  the  latter]  we  did  not  approve  of  travelHng  on  Sunday," 
had  a  ''most  pleasant  sail  between  Rasay  and  Sky,"  and  discoursed  of 
lively  topics  b^eeming  the  sunshine,  but  abo  of  thingfs  pertaining  to  sad- 
ness ana  to  shade.  ^*  We  spoke  of  death.  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject 
observed,  that  the  boastings  of  some  men  as  to  dying  easily  were  idle 
talk,  proceeding  from  partial  views.  I  mentioned  Hawthomden's  *  Cy- 
press-grove,' where  it  is  said  that  the  world  is  a  mere  show,  and  that  it 
IS  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to  continue  in  the  show-room  after  he  has 
seen  it.  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out,  and  give  place  to  other  spectators. — 
JoHNBON :  '  Yes,  sir,  if  he  is  sure  to  be  well  after  he  goes  out  of  it  But 
if  he  is  to  grow  blind  after  he  goes  out  of  the  show-room,  and  never  to  see 
anythbg  again,  or  if  he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go  next,  a  man 
will  not  go  cheerfully  out  of  a  show-room.' "  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we 
know  not  where !    Ay,  there's  the  rub. 

Throughout  his  long  life,  Johnson  was  disquieted  by  foreshadowings  of 
death  as  the  mystery.  What  meditative  mind  is  not,  at  various  intervals 
of  time,  and  with  various  degrees  of  agitation?  Early  childhood  is  not 
exempt  from  this  hour  and  power  of  darkness-— darkness  that  may  be 
felt — darkness  that  may  not  be  seen  through.  Jane  Eyre  shall  be  our 
example.  When  typhus  had  attacked  so  many  of  her  sdioolfellows,  and 
Jane  was  allowed,  in  consequence,  to  wander  out  of  bounds,  she  came 
back  late  one  evening  from  the  wood,  with  a  handful  of  roots  she  had  dug 
up  there,  and  stayed  a  few  minutes  to  plant  them  m  her  little  garden,  by 
calm  moonlight, — fearing  they  would  wither  if  she  left  them  till  the 
mombg.     '*  TUs  done^  I  lingered  yet  a  little  longer  :  the  flowers  smelt 
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flofwett  as  the  dew  fell ;  it  was  sueh  »  pleasant  eyreauotg,  so  serane,  so 
warm;  the  still  glowiog  west  promised  so  £urly  another  &ie  day  on  the 
morrow;  the  moon  rose  with  sueh  majestj  in  the  grave  east.  I  was 
noting  these  things  and  enjoying  them  as  a  child  mighty  when  it  entered 
my  iMad  as  it  had  never  done  before : 

<'  <  How  sad  to  be  lying  now  on  a  siok-bed,  and  to  be  m  danger  o£ 
dying  I  This  world  is  pleasant — ^it  would  be  dreary  to  be  called  mm  it, 
and  to  have  to  go  who  knows  where  f ' 

^<  And  then  my  mind  made  its  first  earnest  effort  to  comprehend  what 
had  been  infused  into  it  concerning  heaven  and  hell :  and  for  the  first 
time  it  recoiled,  baffled;  and  for  the  first  time  glancing  behind,  on  each 
side,  and  before  it^  it  saw  all  around  an  unfathomed  gulf:  it  felt  the  one 
point  where  it  stood — the  present ;  all  the  rest  was  f(»mless  eloud  and 
vacant  depth  :  and  it  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  tottering,  and  pkmg- 
ing  amid  that  chaos." 

The  feelings  with  which  Johnson,  from  threescore  and  ten  years  and 
onwards,  reguded  that  dim  advent  Mystery,  whereof  he  discoursed  with 
Boswell,  dunng  that  pleasant  sail  across  Hebridean  waters,  are  every  way 
too  interesting  and  instmetive  not  to  be  further  illustrated.  Writing  <^ 
a  dinner  at  Mr,  Dilly's,  in  the  April  of  1778,  Boswell  menti(»s  inier 
phtrima  alia :  ^^  I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mas. 
Kmowlbs  [^the  ingenious  Quaker  lady,'  whose  needlework  Johnson 
once  eulogised  to  Mrs.  Thrale]  :  ^  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  have  a  horror 
£br  what  is  the  gate  of  life/  JoBOiBON  {standing  tpem  the  ieartk, 
reUmg  about  wi^  a  ieriousy  solemUf  and  aomewkat  gloomy  air)  :  <  No 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprehension/ "  After  a  while 
Boswell  interposes :  ^<  Then,  sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknowledge 
that  death  is  a  terrible  thing."  "  Yes,  sb,"  Johnson  replies :  *'  I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  tetriUe."  And 
later  in  the  same  discussion,  Boswell  proffers  the  remark,  that  although 
in  prospect  death  is  dreadful,  yet,  in  net,  it  is  found  that  people  die  easy 
— winch  elicits  from  Johnson  this  rejoinder :  "  Why,  sir,  most  people 
hare  not  thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  cannot  sag  much,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die ;  and 
those  who  do,  set  themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man  does 
who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — he  is  not  the  less  unwillii^  to  be  hanged." 

On  another  occasion,  Johnson  expressed  himself  as  '^much  plei^ed" 
with  a  remark  onoe  made  by  Pftoli  to  Boswell,  and  by  the  latter  repeated 
to  the  approving  Doctor — ^viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid  of 
death ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are 
not  thinking  of  death,  but  of  applause,  or  something  else  which  keeps 
death  out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are  equ^y  afraid  of  death 
when  they  see  it ;  only  some  have  the  power  of  turning  their  sight 
away  from  it  better  than  others. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  decease^  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  Johnson's  to  Dr.  Taylor :  *'  O  my  friend  !  the  approach  of 
death  is  very  dr^ndfrd.  I  am  afraid  to  think  on  that  whidi  1  know  I 
cannot  avoid." 

His  presumed  senativeness  on  the  subject  is  illustrated  again  in  a 
paragraph  from  Boswell,  some  five  weeks  later.  *^  On  Wednesday,  May 
1^  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evemng  widi  him,  by  ourselves*  I  olMBer?ea, 
that  the  death  of  eur  friends  might  be  a  consoIatioiL  against  the  fear  of 
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our  own  dissolation,  because  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the  other 
world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this  as  a  reflection  npon  his  appre- 
hension as  to  death ;  and  said,  with  heat,  '  How  can  a  man  know  where 
his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his  fnends  in  the  other 
world/  "  Ac. 

Some  time  previonslj  occurs  this  entry  in  the  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Madame  d' Aibk^ :  "^  Tuesday,  Dec  80.— I  went  to  Dr.  JokMoo,  and 
ipent  the  cTemnr  with  him.  He  was  yery  indifierent,  indeed.  There 
vere  some  very  £sagreeable  people  with  hun;  and  he  onee  affected  mt 
▼ery  much,  by  turning  suddenly  to  me,  and  mroing  my  handy  and  say- 
ing^, '  The  Ulster  I  have  tried  for  mnr  breath  has  betrayed  sooie  very  bad 
tokens ;  but  I  will  not  terrify  myself  by  taSdng  of  them :  ah,  pries  Ditu 
pour  moiP — ^You  may  beliere  I  promised  that  I  would !  Good  and  ex- 
cellent as  he  is,  how  can  ha  so  £Bar  death  ?-— Alas,  my  Susy,  how  awful 
b  that  ideal" 

The  priez  Dieu,  in  Freneh,  is  a  good  deal  more  k  la  Fanny  Burney, 
writing  to  her  dear  Susy,  than  like  so  toius  mique  rotundtu  an  English- 
man as  was  old  Samuel  Johnson.  But  the  EngHA  of  it  was  fike  him, 
and  solemnly  in  earnest 

Two  months  later,  Mrs.  Thrale  writes  to  Fanny  from  Bath :  ^  Joha- 
M»a  is  in  a  sad  way,  doubtless  ;  yei  he  may  still  with  care  last  another 
twelvemonth  |[and  so  he  £d»  or  neariy  so],  and  every  week's  existence 
ia  gain  to  him,  who,  like  good  Heaeldah,  wearies  HeaveA  with  entreaties 
for  yife."  (The  lively  lady  adds :  '^  I  wvote  him  a  very  aerious  letter  the 
wtkts  di^."^ 

Now  are  we  within  a  month  of  Jobason's  departure,  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  yet  casting  so  many  more  than 

one  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

Fanny  Barney  goes  once  and  again  to  see  him,  but  he  is  too  ill  to  admit 
her.  "  I  am  told,"  she  says,  "by  Mr.  Hoole,  that  he  [Johnson]  inauired 
of  Dr.  Brocklesby  if  he  thought  it  likely  he  might  live  six  weeks  ?  and 
the  doctor's  hesitation  answering  No,  he  has  been  more  deeply  depressed 
than  ever.  Fearing  death  as  he  does,  no  one  can  wonder.  Why  he 
diould  fear  it,  all  may  wonder.'' 

But  this  depression  lightened,  if  not  wholly  dispersed,  when  it  came  to 
the  last  scene  of  all  Boswell  records  with  thankfulness,  genuine  and 
creditable,  honest  man !  the  comparative  calm  which  tranquillised  his 
g^reat  master's  closing  hours.  One  more  excerpt  from  Madame  d'Arblay 
may  complete  our  "  study"  of  the  moribund  moralist :  "  I  hear  from 
every  one  that  he  is  now  perfectly  resigned  to  his  approachin||^  fate,  and 
no  longer  in  terror  of  death.  I  am  tlmnkfully  happy  in  hearing  that  he 
speaks  Inmself  now  of  the  change  his  mind  has  imdergone,  from  its  dark 
horror,  and  says—*  he  feels  tfie  irradiation  of  hope.'  Good,  and  nious, 
and  excellent  Christian— who  shall  feel  it  if  not  he  ?"  Not  until  almost 
m  artictdo  mortis  did  he  "feel  the  irradiation  of  hope.**  Then  first 
began  the  day  to  dawn,  and  the  shadows  to  flee  away.  It  was  in  some 
aort  a  reverse  of  the  established  saying,  Bum  spiro,  spero.  Not  until 
his  breath  grew  short  and  irregular  in  the  final  conflict,  knew  he  any- 
thing  of  hope  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stead&st.  Not  untO 
9pirUu8  was  ^bbing,  gasping,  ready  to  vanish  away,  arose  Spes,  with 
sometlung  of  an  angel  lignt,  and  healing  in  her  wings. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   <<  THE  BED-COUBT  FARM." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  somewhat  primitive  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of 
England  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  one  morning  by  the  news  that  a 
shocking  murder  had  been  committed  in  the  night.  Hastening  down  to 
its  alleged  scene,  they  found  it  was  too  true.  The  murdered  man  lay  on 
a  strip  of  beach  land,  and  was  a  shocking  sight  to  look  upon.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  face,  right  between  the  eyes,  and,  in  falling  £rom  the 
heights  above,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  rocks  had  also  mangled  that  poor 
£Gu;e,  till  not  a  trace  of  its  humanity  remained. 

<'  Here  comes  Justice  Thomycroft,"  cried  one  of  the  crowd,  as  a  tall, 
portly,  handsome  man  of  sixty,  was  seen  advancing  towards  them. 

**  What's  all  this  hullabaloo  about  a  murder  ?"  cried  out  the  Justice. 
«  How  d'ye  do,  Kyne  ?— How  d'ye  do?  How  d'ye  do,  all?  When 
Martha  brought  up  my  shaving-water  just  now,  she  burst  into  my  room, 
her  hair  and  mouth  all  awry,  with  a  story  of  a  man  having  been  murdered 
in  the  night,  at  the  Half.moon.  Some  poor  drowned  feUow,  I  suppose, 
cast  on  the  banks  by  the  tide.     What  brings  him  so  high  up  ?" 

(<  I  wish  it  was  drowning,  and  nothing  worse,  for  that's  not  such  an  un- 
civilised death,  if  it's  your  fate  to  meet  it,"  returned  Captain  Copp,  a  re- 
tired officer  in  the  merchant  navy,  whose  right  leg  had  been  lost  in  an 
encounter  with  pirates.  "  It's  a  horrible  land  murder,  and  nothing  less ; 
upon  a  friend  ot  yours.  Justice." 

"  A  friend  of  mine !"  was  the  somewhat  incredulous  remark  of  Mr. 
Thomycroft.  '^  Why,  good  Heaven  1"  he  added,  in  an  accent  of  horror, 
as  the  crowd  parted  and  he  caught  sight  of  the  body,  ^^  it  is  my  late  guest, 
Robert  Hunter  I'* 

It  was  indeed.  The  face,  as  we  have  said,  was  destroyed  beyond  pos« 
sibility  of  recognition,  but  the  appearance  and  dress  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  buttoned  up  in  his  fur  coat — as  it  was  somewhat  wronj?ly 
called,  for  the  coat  was  of  white  cloth,  and  the  trimmings  only  of  rar. 
The  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found :  it  never  was  found  :  but  the  natural 
supposition  was,  that  in  the  fedl  it  had  rolled  down  to  the  sea,  and  been 
carried  away  by  the  tide. 

Mr.  Thomycroft  stooped,  and  touched  one  of  the  cold  hands,  stooped 
to  hide  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  unusual  visitors  to  those  of  the 
Justice.  "  Poor,  poor  fellow !  how  could  it  have  happened  ?  How  could 
he  have  come  here?" 

"  He  must  have  been  shot  on  the  heights,  and  the  shot  hurled  him 
over,  there's  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Captain  Copp.  '^  Must  have  been 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau." 

"  But  what  should  bring  him  on  the  plateau  at  night  ?"  urged  a  spec- 
tator. 

<*  What  indeed !"  returned  the  captain,  **  /don't  know.  A  bare,  bleak 
place  even  in  daylight,  with  as  good  as  no  expanse  of  sea-view." 

**  I  cannot  understand  this,  sud  Justice  Thomycroft.  ^^  Young 
Hunter  took  leave  of  us  last  night,  and  left  for  London.     He  missed  the 
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omnibus  to  Jnipoint  and  set  off  to  walk.     One  of  my  boys  saw  bim  safe 
on  bis  way.     Wbat  brought  bim  back  on  tbe  plateau  ?" 

*^  Yes,"  interrupted  Supervisor  Kyne,  wbo,  however,  what  with  the 
wine  and  the  brandy  he  had  consumed,  had  a  very  confused  and  imper- 
fect recollection  of  me  events  of  theprevious  evening,  but  did  not  choose 
to  let  people  know  that.  *'  Mr.  Hunter  shook  himds  vnth  me  in  the 
dining-room  at  the  Red  Court,  and  I  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey. 
That  must  have  been what  time,  Mr.  Justice  ?" 

"  Getting  on  for  nine." 

**  It's  odd  what  could  have  spirited  him  back  again,"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Copp.     **  Which  of  your  sons  steered  him  off  ?" 

*'  I  foreet  which,"  returned  the  Justice  ;  "  I  heard  Isaac  say  that  one 
of  them  did.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  captain,  I  got  jolly  last  night,  and 
my  head's  none  of  the  dearest  this  morning.  How  do  you  find  yours, 
Kyne  ?" 

'*  Oh,  mine's  all^  right,  sir,"  answered  the  supervisor,  hastily.  ^*  A 
man  in  office  is  obliged  to  be  cautious." 

^  <*  Ah,  there's  no  coming  over  you,  Kyne,"  cried  the  Justice,  with  a 
side  wink  to  Captain  Copp. 

'<  There's  Mr.  Isaac  himself,  a  coming  round  the  point,"  exclaimed  a 
nsiherman. 

The  crowd  turned  and  saw  him.  He  was  approaching  vrith  a  rapid 
step. 

"  They  say  Hunter  is  murdered !"  he  called  out.     "  It  cannot  be." 

**  He  is  lying  here,  stiff  and  cold,  Isaac,  with  a  bullet  in  his  head," 
was  the  sad  reply  of  the  Justice.  '^  Shot  down  firom  the  heights 
above." 

Isaac  Thomycroft  stooped  over  him  in  silence.  His  fair  complexion 
and  rosy  colour,  heightened  by  the  morning  air,  were  something  bright 
to  look  upon.  But  as  he  gazed  %t  that  uiockingly  disfigured  mass,  a 
paleness  as  of  the  grave  overspread  his  £Ace,  and  a  shudder,  which  shook 
him  from  head  to  foot,  passed  through  his  frame.  **  What  brought  him 
here— or  on  the  plateau  ?"  he  asked.  Almost  the  same  words  hb  father 
had  used. 

**  What  indeed !"  repeated  Mr.  Thomycroft.  ^^  Did  you  tell  me  you 
saw  him  off  ?    Or  was  it  Richard  ?" 

**  It  vras  Cjrril.  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  after  I  left  the  dming-room. 
But  Richard,  when  he  joined  me,  later  in  the  evening,  said  he  had  been 
— had  been,"  repeated  Isaac,  having  rather  hesitated  at  these  words, 
^'  saving  good-by  to  Hunter,  and  that  Cyril  was  walking  part  of  the 
road  with  him." 

"  I  wonder  where  Cyril  left  biro,"  cried  the  Justice.  "  We  will  go 
up  and  ask  him." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  here,  your  honour  ?"  inquired  one  of 
the  fishermen,  pointing  to  what  lay  there. 

^^  It  must  be  taken  to  the  Mermaid,"  replied  Mr.  Thomycroft,  as  ho 
walked  away,  followed  by  hb  son  Isaac  and  three  or  four  friends.  ^'  Go 
and  tell  them  to  prepare  for  it^  and  bring  a  shutter  to  carry  it  on. 
Don't  be  all  the  morning  about  it,  or  you  will  have  the  tide  over  the 
path." 

Anything  for  excitement  in  a  moment  like  the  present.    Away  raced 
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dw  wimla  lot  of  lutiiin  to  the  HermM,  lesTuig  Captaio  Cop^  wko 
oould  not  race,  and  tW  cmIomb  offieec,  wko  sMued  kk  a  browm  ite^, 
standiag  gaud  oww^  the  hod]r. 

^^  Tbanfs  mme  m  tkk  than  meefta  the  eye^  captain,"  began  the  latter, 
Toaaag  himseE  «^If  this  haa  not  been  the  work  of  aoMgglen^  my 
name's  not  John  Kjne.'^ 

**  Smuggieti  be  ahiveiedr  cried  the  teaman,  who,  it  was  pretty  w^ 
suspected  in  the  village^  obtained  his  spirits  and  tohaceo  withont  any 
trouble  to  her  Majesty's  revenue,  '<  there's  n»  smugglerB  here,  Mr. 
Officer.  And  if  tliefe  were,  what  should  they  want  wi*h  murdezing 
Robert  Hunter  ?" 

<<  I  have  beasi  on  the  work  and  watdi  fer  wedts,  detain,  and  I  know 
that  diere  is  snraggling  carried  on,  ai^  to  adeneed  pretty  ezteDt." 

^  We  are  rich  esoi^h  to  bwy  our  brandy  and  pay  iakj  on  it^  Mr. 
Supervisor,"  wrathfully  retorted  the  o£Pended  captain. 

<'  Oh,  paha!  I  am  not  kokii^  after  the  pakry  dabs  ef  brandy  ihey 
bring  ashore.  One  may  as  well  try  to  wMsk  a  bbekamoor  white,  as  to 
stop  that  I  look  after  booty  of  more  eooaeqasnoe.  There  are  cargoes 
of  dry  goods  run  here ;  foreign  lace  at  a  guinea  a  yaord." 

^My  eye !"  cpKufaited  Captaia  Copp,  in amaBement,  who  was  wiHing 
enough  to  hear  the  suspicions,  now  he  found  they  did  not  poini  to  aay- 
ijhmg  likeiy  to  a£Eeet  his  comfeet^  <<  where  do  they  m&  them  to  ?" 

**  They  run  them  here,  on  the  Half-moon ;  and  they  have  got  a  hidings 
place  someidiere  in  these  roeka.  I  coold  swear  to  it^  I  was  telling  my 
soipieioas  to  4hia  poor  fellow" — ^lookbg  down  at  his  feet — ^^and  he 
affiared  to  help  me  wnet  ont  the  matter.  He  came  down  with  me  hera^ 
examined  the  rocks,  sounded  them  (he  was  an  engmeer,  you  know)^  aad 
appekied  afbrdier  hont  for  the  next  day.  I  never  saw  a  maamore 
interested,  or  more  eager  to  pounce  on  the  offimders.  Bot  when  the 
next  day  amved,  he  came  to  me,  Ind  said  he  must  apologise  lor  not 
keeping  las  promss^  but  he  iwefened  not  to  int«£Ke  wther.  When  I 
pressed  hna  fer  his  reason,  he  only  hemmed  aad  ha-ad,  and  said  ihat^ 
beiD^  a  stranger,  the  neigUNmrhooa  might  deem  his  doing  so  aft  impar- 
tmence.  Now,  captain,  it  is  my  firm  beuef  that  this  sudden  chai^pe^  aad 
his  constrained  manner,  were  eansed  by  his  haraing  reoemd  some  private 
hint  from  the  smugglers  themselves  not  to  aid  me  in  nyseardi,  and  that 
it  is  nobody  but  they  who  have  pet  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  sa" 

<<Whewr  iriustied  the  staggered  oaptai%  ''leodd  make  more  of 
a  onking  dup  than  o£  what  yoo  sa^.  Who  are  the  smogglers  ?  How 
M  they  find  out  he  was  going  to  mterfare-Haless  he  or  to«  aeat  'em 
word?" 

M  don't  know  how  they  fcvod  it  ont  The  afBnr  m  a  faystery  from 
bep^inning  to  end.  Nobody  was  present  at  the  convenation  exespt 
luBS  Ma^  Anne  nomycroft — and  she  cannot  be  snspeeted  of  hdding 
communication  vrith  smugglers." 

^  Thb  Toong  feUow  was  a  sweetheart  of  Ifiss  Mary  Ane's,  ch  T' 
<^  I  don_t  know.    They  seeaaad  verpr  intimate.     I  conU  ahaost  si 


Old  Nick  has  to  do  with  thia  smngghng  hasineas,"  added  the  superviaor, 
earnestly.  <*  This  day  fortnight  tfiere  was  a  diniier  at  te  Bed  Coart-- 
you  were  there,  by4he-way." 

« A  jolly  spMid  the  old  Justiee  gsve  m,  pome  diink  and  dgusr 
chimed  in  the  salt  tar. 
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^WM^IrnnB^hne,  sod  oxm  cta't  be  in  tvro pbMs  at  OBMk.  IlMt 
yeiy  eyeDing  tbej  managed  to  ran  Aeir  cazgo,  ran  it  on  to  thif  HUn^*>fl 
spot)  sir/'  cried  the  disooneerted  officer^  wanning  wkh  hii  griefVMioe. 
^  Vexed  eBcmgh  I  waa,  and  never  once  baire  I  bMQ  off  d^  vmUik  (Aioe. 
Every  night  nave  I  took  up  my  ftaidon  on  tiiat  coned  damp  plateau  Ofefw 
bead,  my  stomach  stretched  on  the  groond,  to  keep  myadkf  dbrk,  aad  just 
half  an  eye  cocked  out  over  the  cliff— and  all  to  no  purpose.  Laat  n^bt^ 
8«odaj,  I  went  in  again  to  dme  wkh  the  boapttaUe  Justiee,  and  Ffl  to— - 
I'll  be  shivered,  sir,  as  you  sometimes  say,  if  they  did  not  take  adTamt^^n 
ai  it,  and  ran  another  cargo !" 

*^  Blesa  and  save  mj  wooden  W !"  tittered  the  eaptam,  an  aspiralion 
W  was  wont  to  utter  in  momeots  ofKBazanent, '^  it's  unbeBavaUe!  How 
do  joa  know  tfiey  ran  it?^ 

**  I  know  it,  and  that's  enoo^,"  replied  Mr.  Kyne,  too  mueh  annoyed 
to  stand  upon  politeness.  "  But,  here's  the  devil  of  the  thing— how  did 
^itf  know  I  was  off  the  watch  diose  two  partiodar  nigbvr  Vit  got 
wind  the  first  night,  that  I  should  be  engaged  at  the  Bed  Co vt— though 
I  don't  believe  it  did,  for  I  can  keep  aay  own  counsel,  and  did  then  Jt 
oonld  not  have  got  wind  Ae  second.  Five  minutes  befiore  I  went  in  thsre 
last  mgfat,  I  hra  DO  notion  of  it  myself.  Mr.  Isaac  looked  into  m^rooms 
wt  belmre  8ix,to  borrow  a  newspaper,  and  wemld  walk  ne  off  with  him. 
X  had  had  my  ehop atone  o'elodc,  flud  was  somg  totinnk  about  tea.  Now 
how  ooold  the  wretohes  have  known  last  mgbt  ^t  I  was  there  ?^ 

^  It's  of  no  frood  appealing  to  aie,  how.  I  never  was  'onto  at  broakinff 
up  narrels.  Onoe,  in  the  raoifie,  there  was  a  great  big  thing  hawifcsn 
the  ship,  bififger  than  the  biggest  sea-serpent,  and        " 

^'Depend  upon  it  we  h^e  traitors  m  the  eaaqp,"  unceremoniously 
interrupted  the  supervisor,  iot  he  knew  by  experience  that  when  once 
Captain  Copp  was  ^Eurly  launched  upon  tnat  old  marvel  ef  the  Fadfio 
Oeeao,  these  was  no  stopping  hiin.  ^  Trutors  round  about  us  at  our 
very  eftows  and  hearths,  if  we  only  knew  in  whidi  direotion  to  look  fior 
them." 

^WeU,  I  amH  one,'' said  the  captain,  <^  so  yon  need  not  look  after  me. 
A  pretty  figore  my  wooden  standard  would  cot»  rnnnmg  smuggled  goods. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  all  this  to  Justice  Thomyeraft  2^ 

**  Beeaose  if  I  introduce  a  woid  about  smngf^ers,  he  throws  ridioole 
and  cold  water  on  it  diiee^.  And  I  did  not  ehme  to  speak  of  it  hefioie 
all  the  fishermen  who  wmre  gaping  round,  or  I  might  d^at  my  ohasiee 
of  dueovety.  I  cannot  enspect  any  of  the  superior  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  do  not  know  mn^  of  thoee  Connanghts«^ut  they  doa't 
seon  like  smuggle  either." 

<^The  Connanghts!"  roared  out  the  captain,  ^  as  wril  tfdnk  my  niaee 
smuggles  BB  Atj !  The  old  Connanght  is  bedridden  half  his  time,  and 
the  son  has  got  his  eyes  stnuned  on  books  all  day,  learning  to  be  a 
panton.'' 

'<  Thaf 8  trae,"  grumbled  the  offieer.  •«  AllI  know  is,  I  can't  fieUhom 
it,  worry  over  it  as  I  wflL** 

'<  Here  comes  the  {dank,"  iBl6m:qpted  the  eaptam*  <<  I  shan't  stop  to 
see  that  moved :  ao  good  moming  to  ye.*' 

Meanwhile  Mr./ni(»nycroft,  ara  those  wIm>  aooonmamad  him,  asoended 
ibraigh  the  vittago  to  the  h^hts,  and  reashed  his  residenes^  Ae  Bed 
Court  Farm.  At  the  substantia  breakfast^taUo  sat  Biohard  Thoo^wrf^ 
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ibe  eldest  son*    But  he  bad  not  yet  begun  to  eat :  he  was  meditating^ ; 
and  letting  the  things  grow  cold  before  him. 

"  Is  Cyril  up  yet  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thomyoroft. 

Richard  took  out  lus  watch.  "  Sure  not  to  be.  It  is  onlj  half-past 
eight.     Cyril  noTer  leaves  his  roost  before  nine." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Richard  ?^ 

"  Yes,"  was  Richard's  laconic  answer. 

<'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  How  do  you  suppose  it  could  have 
happened?" 

<<  I  don't  think  about  it,**  returned  Richard.  "  I  conclude  that  if  he 
did  not  shoot  himself,  he  must  have  got  into  some  quarrelling  fray.  He 
drank  enough  wine  last  evening  to  l^t  his  brain,  and  we  hi3  proof  tbat 
he  was  fond  of  meddling  in  what  did  not  concern  him.  The  extraordinary- 
part  of  the  business  is,  what  brought  him  back  on  the  plateau,  after  he 
had  once  started  on  his  journey." 

<^  111  go  up  and  arouse  CyrU,  and  know  where  he  left  him.  Grentle- 
men,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  take  some  break&st,  we  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company.  That's  a  capital  round  of  beef.  Hallo,  you  wenches  V* 
called  out  the  Justice,  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  ^*  some  of  you  come 
in  here  and  attend.     Sinnett,  let  some  more  ham  and  eggs  be  sent  in." 

Nothing  loath,  they  sat  down,  whilst  Mr.  Thomycroft  ascended  to 
C^l's  bed-chamber.  Presently  his  voice  was  heard  on  the  landing. 
"Hay !  hi!  Cyril!     Are  you  anywhere  about  the  house?    Cyril!" 

His  voice  died  away  in  the  echoes  of  the  large  house,  but  tliere  was  no 
answer.  Mr.  Thomycroft  walked  forward  and  knocked  at  his  daughter's 
bedroom. 

"  What  do  you  want,  papa  ?"  responded  a  faint  voice  from  within. 

"  I  want  you,  Mary  Anne.     Open  the  door." 
.    He  was  not  immediately  obeyed. 

^'  Open  the  door,  I  say,"  cried  the  impatient  old  gentleman,  shaking 
its  handle  with  his  strong  hand.     "  What,  gbl  I  are  you  afraid  of  me  ?" 

Miss  Thomycroft  slowly  opened  the  door,  and  presented  herself  A 
fine  girl,  tall  and  £gur,  with  the  well-formed  features  of  her  brother  Isaac. 
She  was  in  a  handsome  silk  dress,  but  its  flounces  looked  tumbled,  as  if 
she  had  lain  down  in  it,  and  her  hair  was  rough  and  disarranged.  It  was 
the  gown  she  had  worn  the  previous  evening,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  she  had  done  nothing  to  herself  since  going  up-stairs  to  bed.  The 
dgns  caught  her  father^s  eye,  and  he  spoke  in  astonishment 

"  Why — what  in  the  world,  girl  ?  You  have  never  undressed  yourself ! 
Surely,  you  did  not  pay  too  much  respect  to  the  wine,  as  we  did !" 

"  You  know  better  than  that>  sir.  I  was  very  tire(]^  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed  when  I  came  up :  I  suppose  sleep  overtook  me.  Do  not 
allude  to  it,  papa,  down  stairs.    I  will  soon  change  my  dress." 

"  Sleeping  m  your  clothes  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  you,  Maiy 
Anne :  you  look  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  doctor's  shop.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Cyril  ?  that's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you." 

'^  No,"  she  replied,  '^  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  him." 

Mr.  Thomycroft  returned  to  the  break&st-room.  "  I  cannot  find 
Cyril,"  he  announced.     '<  He  is  early  out  this  morning." 

*<  Mr.  Cyril  did  not  sleep  at  home  last  night,  sir,"  interposed  the  house- 
keener,  Sinnett :  at  least  she  used  to  be  housekeeper  before  Miss  Thomy- 
croft returned  home  from  school. 
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''Not  deep  at  home !"  reaponded  the  Justice,  in  amasemeni  *^  Tea 
must  he  mistaken,  Sinnett  C  jril  is  not  a  nieht-bird,''  he  added,  tnmmg 
with  a  wink  to  the  company,  *'  like  his  rollicking  brothers.'* 

<'  Mr.  Cyril  did  not  sleep  at  home,  sir,"  persisted  Sinnett  <*  When 
Martha  took  np  his  hot  water  just  now,  and  knocked,  there  was  no 
answer,  so  she  went  in,  and  saw  that  the  room  had  not  been  slept  in." 

''Very  strange,"  repeated  Mr.  Thomycroft.  ''Richard,  did  you  erer 
know  Cyril  stop  out  before  ?* 

"  Never,''  answered  Richard. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 

"  When  he  was  going  off  last  night  with  Hunter.  I  hare  not  seen  him 
since." 

"  He  will  turn  up  by-ahd-by,"  said  Isaac  "Ha  fellow  never  has 
stopped  out  to  make  a  night  of  it,  that's  no  reason  why  he  never  may. 
P^haps  he  came  to  an  anchor  at  die  Mermaid." 

Sinnett,  seeing  that  nothing  more  was  wanted  at  present  in  the  break* 
fiast-room,  went  up  to  Miss  Thomycroft.  The  young  lady  then  had  her 
hair  down  and  her  dress  off,  apparently  in  the  legitimate  process  of 
dressing. 

"  My  goodness  me,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  how  white  you  look !"  was  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of  the  servant.  "  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  miss, 
but  you  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  It  is  worse  for  the  poor 
young  man  himself  than  it  is  for  you.  What  a  precious  old  gaby  master 
must  have  been  to  tell  her  in  such  haste  !"  added  the  woman  to  hersel£ 

"Don't  talk  of  it,"  wailed  Mary  Anne,  "I  cannot  bear  it  Is  he 
found?" 

"  Poor  wretch,  yes !  with  no  look  of  a  human  £Euse  about  him.  It's  a 
mass  of  horror,  diey  say." 

"  Shot  down  on  to  the  Half-moon !"  shuddered  Miss  Thomycroft. 

"  In  the  fiir  corner  of  it  111  go  and  bring  you  up  a  cup  of  tea,  miss. 
Tou  are  shakmg  all  over." 

Before  Miss  Thomycroft  could  stop  her,  she  had  darted  off,  and  going 
into  the  hreak£Eurt-room  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  told  Miss  Thomycroft  so  soon,  before 
she  was  well  out  of  her  bed !"  she  said,  in  an  under  tone  to  her  master, 
as  she  stood  waiting  for  the  tea.  "  Time  enough  for  her  to  have  heard  such 
a  horrid  thing,  sir,  when  she  came  down  stairs.  There  she  is,  a  shaking 
like  a  child,  not  able  to  dress  herself." 

"  I  did  not  tell  her,"  retumed  Mr.  Thomycroft  aloud.  "  What  are  you 
talking  of?" 

"  You  must  have  told  her,  sir,"  persisted  Sinnett  "  The  first  thing  she 
asked  me  was,  whether  the  body  was  found  on  the  Half-moon,  and  said  it 
was  shot  down  on  to  it  Nobody  else  has  been  into  the  room  but  your- 
self." 

"  Take  up  the  tea  to  your  mistress,  and  don't  stand  cavilling  here," 
interposed  Mr.  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  command. 

Justice  Thomycroft  brooked  not  contradiction  from  a  servant  He 
rose  from  table  and  strode  up-stairs  after  Sinnett,  following  her  into  his 
daughter's  room. 

"  Mary  Anne" — m  a  sharp  tone — "  did  you  tell  that  woman  I  disclosed 
to  you  wnat  had  happened  to  Hunter?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 
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•^Did  I  tett  70a  that  aBjthiiig  had  iMppaeed  to  him?'' 

^No^  psfMS  yott  did  not" 

<<Do  you  hear  what  MIm  Thornyocoft  says  ?'  oontintied  &•  i    _ 
tratoy  turning  to  die  aanraDt.    ^  I  aicMie  you  not  to  pccsoDe  to  ooota- 
dkt  aae  agaiik     1£  the  howe  ware  in  less  escitenMBt,  you  ahoold  ooom  m 
hekm  tmai  all,  and  heg  my  fndanJ* 

A  dbastly  look  of  fear  had  started  to  the  featares  of  2lifls  Thor^rerafit. 
<'I— ^  heard  them  talking  of  it  outside,'*  she  mnimnied,  bobng  at 
Sinnett. 

The  woman  arranged  the  waiter  hy  the  side  of  Ifiss  Thomyerofty  aid 
west  down  stairs  niminatipg.  ^  She  could  not  have  heard  anything  o«t- 
side :  her  windows  look  on  to  the  side  garden,  and  nobody  has  had  the 
ksyof  it  thv  morning.     What  is  it  all  ?" 

That  some  dread&d  mystory  existed,  sooMthiDg  that  would  net  bear 
the  light  of  day,  and  in  wmch.Miss  Tbomyaoft  was  in  sobm  wiay  niasuk 
np,  she  fek  eertain.  And,  woman  like,  «ie  spoke  oat  her  thoaghts  too 
finely. 

when  the  party  down  stairs  had  eonchided  their  break&st,  which  they 
did  not  spare,  in  spite  of  the  sight  presented  to  their  eyes  that  morning, 
Asy  dejNurted  in  a  body,  leaTing  the  Justice  writing  to  ^  oocooer. 
The  day  wore  oo,  and  no  Cyril  appeared.  He  was  not  at  the  Memsod; 
he  seemed  not  to  be  an3rwhere  else ;  nobody  had  seen  him  sinoe  the  pie- 
fiovs  niffbt  when  he  started  to  walk  a  litlie  way  with  Robert  Hunter. 

«<  Bidiaid,"  obsenred  the  Justice,  to  his  eldest  son,  ''  I  don't  Jike  this 
abseikce  of  yoor  brother's*     It  is  making  me  uneasy." 

<<  No  occasion  for  that,"  returned  Richard.  '^  I  dare  say  he  wifl  make 
his  appearance  by  night,  all  rirht.  I^r,"  he  added,  abruptly,  **tfais 
affidr  of  Hunter^s  must  be  kept  dark." 

^'Kept  dark!  When  a  man's  feond  murdeped,  (me  can't  keep  it 
dadc     What  do  yon  mean,  Didc?" 

<<  I  mean,  kept  as  dark  as  the  legal  proceedings  will  allow.  Don't 
make  more  stir  in  tt,  sir,  than  is  ahsoWtdy  necessary.  Hush  it  up  as 
much  as  you  can.  You'll  be  at  the  ooroner's  right  hand.  It  is  oaoontial 
adfioe,  &ther." 

^  What  the  deoce !"  burst  forth  the  magistrate,  staring  at  Ina  son ; 
^you  do  not  fear  Cyril  was  ^  murderer  of  Honter?" 

^  No,  thank  God  {"fervently  answered  Richard.  *'  But,  don't  jfoa  see, 
or — too  minute  inquiries  may  set  them  on  the  track  of  something  dse 
that  was  done  on  the  Half-moon  last  night,  and  it  wonld  not  do.  That 
confounded  Kyne  has  got  his  eyes  and  ears  open  enough,  as  it  is." 

'<  By  George  I  therms  somedbing  in  that,"  deliberated  the  cMl  gentle- 
man. ''My  sympathy  for  Hunter  put  that  out  of  my  mind.  All  right, 
Dioky,  now  I  have  the  cue." 

n. 

The  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Robert  Hnnter  was  held  on  the 
Wednesday.  It  took  place  in  the  dub-room  of  the  Mermaid,  the 
coroner  taking  his  seat  at  the  head  of  its  long  table  covered  with  green 
baiae,  wMe  Uie  jury  ranged  themselves  round  it.  Justice  Thomycroft 
was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  idle  coroner.  The  witnesses  prinonally 
consisted  of  Mr.  Thomycrofb's  fsunily,  Supervisor  Kyne^  who  had  ioimd 
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Am  bo^,  and  tlM  «urg«on  ifky  iMd  ^ataimi  k.  8^ii^»ri  i»  wtf, 
stnnmoDfles  had  been  deliyered  to  Miss  Thornyaroft,  md  to  tbe  aieee 
and  maid-servant  of  Caption  Copp ;  a  hct  wkkL  had  gisi  spiaad  dhroad, 
and  «M  eTcitmg  dM  inost  int—io  coEUBity  in  the  villi^ 

Tfaa  menritor  and  doctor  wero  ficrt  exanined,  dwa  Jostioe  Thorny- 
eroft.  The  ktter  ijpolie  to  like  fact  of  AMjmxng  maa's  having  been  Ui 
gaest  for  the  previous  fortnight,  at  the  Ked  Coort :  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  leave  on  the  Sunday  ni^ht,  by  the  half-past  eig^  oamihas  for 
Jotpoint,  to  cateh  the  tniB ;  kit  had  miseed  it.  ae  then  said  he  woold 
wnik  it,  mhed  them  goodf'W,  and  left  with  that  intention.  He  knew 
no  movftw  Isaac  Tbonycroft  deposed  to  the  saaM;  as  did  Biehafd, 
with  this  addilm :  That  he  had  said  &reweU  to  Hunter  outside  the 
Red  Court,  when  the  latter  was  starting  ior  Jntpointy  and  that  ha  saw 
hina  depsrt  with  his  brother  Cyril,  who  said  he  wndd  see  him  a  few 
yavds  on  his  way. 

<'  Call  Cyiil  Ilumycfoft,"  said  the  eoroner. 

The  caUuig  Cyril  ThoimycTo&  waa  a  aMre  form,  and  the  «oironer  had 
been  nsade  aware  that  it  would  be  so.  More  singukr  still  to  rekte,  he 
had  not  been  at  hooM  since  that  hour,  to  the  perplezi^  of  his  £Emiily 
and  aatocushaaent  of  the  village.  His  raysteiioQS  absenee  had  given  risa 
to  an  wnpleasaDt  sas[»eioo,  more  implied  than  expressed,  for  none  hked 
to  giiw  voioe  to  it,  that  Cyril  liioniyciolb  had  been  the  gmlty  man,  and 
had  down  from  the  eoDseqnenoes. 

^  Call  Sanh  Ford,"  said  the  coroner. 

Sarah  Ford  anpearcd,  and  Captain  Copp  stmek  his  wooden  leg  iraacihty 
on  ih&  floor  of  toe  room  :  for  the  eaptain  was  indignant  that  any  woaan- 
fidk  b^ngbig  to  him  should  be  compelled  to  ^ve  publie  evidence  on  a 
marder.     The  evidence  proceeded,  in  spite  of  tibe  captain. 

^  Yon  are  servant  in  w  family  of  Captain  Copp?" 

•*  Servant  of  ati  work,"  responded  Sarah  Ford. 

''  How  long  have  yon  Hved  there  ?" 

**  Gamg  on  of  two  yean.    Afore  that,  I  lived  in  Lcmdon." 

'^  We  do  not  want  to  know  where  you  lived  before.  Do  you  recalleet 
last  Sonday  night  r* 

^*  What  riionld  ail  me  ?"  retorted  Sarah,  who  was  a  clever  wcanan  in 
her  vocation,  bat  possessing  a  sharp  and  ready  tongoe,  <<it  ain't  so  br 
back'' 

^  Where  did  yon  go  to  that  n^ht,  kte  in  the  evening?'' 

'^  I  went  nowhere  but  to  Justice  Thomycroft's." 

"  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there?** 

''  To  fetch  Miss  Annie.  She  was  to  have  come  home  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  when  it  went  on  almost  to  the  stroke  of  nine  and  she  did  not  come, 
missis  and  master  told  me  to  go  for  her." 

"Whfchyondid?" 

^  WUch  I  did,  and  withoat  stopping  to  put  anythii^  on.  Jost  as  I 
tamed  off  the  waste  land,  on  to  ihe  Red-Court  path,  I  met  yomig  Mr. 
Hunter  and  yonng  Cyril  Thomycroft." 

^  Walking  together,  towards  the  village?"  interposed  the  coroner. 

**  Walking  en,  that  way." 

"  Did  they  seem  angry  with  each  other  ?" 

"No,  sir,  they  were  talking  pleasaadv.  Mr*  Cjriil  was  saying  to  the 
other  that  if  he  stepped  out,  he  would  be  at  Jutpoint  by  half-past  ten. 
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Thftt  was  before  they  came  dose,  but  the  air  was  dear,  and  brought  <mt 
the  sound  of  their  voices." 

"  Did  they  speak  to  you  ?'* 

« I  spoke  to  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Hunter  if  he  had  lost  the  omnibus^ 
for,  you  must  understand,  Miss  Annie  had  told  me  in  the  morning  that 
he  was  goine  by  it — and  he  said  yes  he  had,  and  had  got  to  tramp  it. 
So  I  widied  mm  a  good  journey.' 

"Was  that  all?" 

<<  All  that  he  said.  Mr.  Cynl  asked  me  was  I  going  to  the  Court, 
and  I  sud  yes  I  was,  to  fetch  Miss  Annie,  and  that  master  was  in  a  tan- 
trum with  her  for  stopping  so  late,  and  with  Miss  Thomycroft  for  keep- 
ing her.     With  that,  they  went  their  way,  and  I  went  mine." 

«  After  that,  you  reached  the  Red  Court?" 

"  Of  course  I  reached  it,  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  gave 
me  some  mulled  wine,  while  Miss  Annie  was  getting  ready.  When  she 
came  into  the  haU,  Miss  Thomycroft,  in  a  sort  of  fr^  (I  didn't  think  Ae 
meant  it)  said  she  would  come  out  with  her.  Miss  Annie  asked  her  how 
she  would  get  back  again,  and  she  answered,  langhine,  that  she'd  nm 
back  to  be  sure,  nobody  was  about  to  see  her.  Weil,  she  clapped  on  her 
gparden-bonnet,  which  hung  there,  and  a  shawl,  and  we  came  away,  all 
three  of  us.  As  we  got  close  to  the  plateau,  by  the  waste  land,  they  was 
somewhat  afore  me,  and  I  saw 'em  both  stop  and  stare  on  to  it,  as  if  they 
saw  something ;  and  I  wished  they'd  just  stare  at  our  home  instead,  for 
I  weren't  over  warm,  a  lagging  there.  Presently  one  on  'em  says,  *  Sarah, 
just  look,  is  not  that  Rob^  Hunter  up  there,  a  walking  about  ?'  *  My 
eyes  is  too  chilled  to  see  so  far,  young  ladies,'  says  I ;  '  what  shoukl 
bnng  Robert  Hunter  there,  when  I  met  him  as  I  come  along,  a  speeding 
on  Ins  journey  to  Jutpoint  ?'  '  I  can  see  that  it  i$  Robert  Hunter,'  re- 
turns  Miss  Thomycroft ;  '  I  can  see  him  quite  distinct  on  that  high 
ground  against  the  sky.'  And  with  that  they  told  me  to  wait  there,  and 
they'd  just  mn  up  and  frighten  him.  Precious  cross  I  was,  and  I  took  off 
my  apron,  and  throwed  it  over  my  head,  shawl  fiuhion,  thinking  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  come  out  on  a  cold  night  without        " 

*^  Confine  yourself  to  the  evidence,"  stemly  intermpted  the  coroner. 

<<  Well,"  proceeded  Sarah,  who  was  as  cool  and  equable  before  the 
coroner  and  jury  as  she  would  have  been  in  her  own  kitchen,  <<  I  doubled 
my  apron  over  my  head,  and  down  I  sat  on  that  red  stone,  which  rises 
out  of  the  ground  there,  like  a  low  milestone.  In  a  minute  or  two,  some- 
body comes  running  on  to  the  plateau,  as  if  a  following  the  young 

**  From  what  direction,  vritness  ?" 

**  He  came  horn  that  of  the  Red  Court" 

<<  Did  you  recognise  him  ?" 

'<  No,  I  didn't  try  to.  I  saw  it  was  a  man,  through  the  slit  I  had  left 
in  my  apron.  He  was  going  hstj  but  stealthily,  haraly  letting  his  shoes 
touch  the  ground,  as  if  he  vras  up  to  no  good.  Ana  I  wam't  sony  to 
see  him  go  there,  for,  thinks  I,  he'll  hurry  back  my  young  ladies." 

"  Witness — pay  attention — were  there  no  signs  by  which  you  could 
recognise  that  man  ?  How  was  he  dressed  ?  As  a  gentleman  ?— as  a 
sailor?— as  a '' 

''  As  a  gentleman,  for  all  I  saw  to  the  contrary,"  replied  the  witness, 
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unoeremonioaslj  interruptbg  the  coroner's  qaestion.  ''  If  I  had  known 
he  was  a  going  on  to  the  plateau  to  murder  young  Mr.  Hunter,  jou  may 
be  sure  la  hare  looked  at  him  sharp  enough." 

'*What8isedmanwashe?     Tall  or  short  ?** 

"Very  tall." 

"  Taller  than— Mr.  Cyril  Thomycroft,  for  instance  ?** 

<'A  great  deal  taller." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this?" 

*'  I  am  sure  and  certain.     Why  else  should  I  say  so  ?'* 

"  Go  on  with  your  evidence." 

'^  A  minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  heard  a  gun  go  off  behind  me,  as  I 
was  sittine  with  my  hack  to  the  plateau        " 

<<  Did  SkAt  startle  you  ?" 

"  No.  I  ain't  nervous.  If  I  had  thought  it  was  let  off  oa  the  plateau, 
it  mk^ht  hare  bothered  me,  because  of  the  two  youig  ladies  being  there, 
but  I  believed  it  was  only  from  some  passing  vessel. 

^*  It  is  singular  you  should  have  thought  so  lightly  of  it.  It  is  not 
oommon  to  hear  a  gun  fired  on  a  Sunday  night." 

"  You'd  find  it  common  enough  if  you  lived  here,  sir.  What  with 
rabbit  and  other  game  shooters,  and  signals  from  boats,  it  is  nothing,  in 
this  neighboorhooid,  to  hear  a  gun  go  aff^  and  it's  what  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to." 

"  Therefore  you  did  not  ?" 

*^  Therefore  I  did  not.  And  the  apron  I  had  got  muffled  over  my  ears 
made  the  sound  appear  further  off  than  it  really  was.  But,  close  upon 
the  noise,  came  an  awful  yell,  and  then  a  shnll  scream,  as  if  from  a 
woman.  That  startled  me  if  you  like,  and  I  jumned  up,  and  threw  off 
my  apron,  and  looked  on  to  the  plateau.  I  could  not  see  anything; 
nether  the  man,  nor  the  young  ladies ;  so  I  thought  it  time  to  go  and 
search  after  them.  I  had  got  nearly  up  to  the  Round  Tower,  that  ruined 
waU,  breast  high,  which  is  on  the  plateau ^" 

"  You  need  not  explam,"  said  the  coroner,  "  we  know  the  place." 

"When  a  man  darted  out  from  the  shade  of  it,"  continued  the  witness; 
''cut  across  to  the  side  of  the  plateau  next  the  village,  and  disappeared 
down  that  dangerous  steen  path,  which  nobody  afore,  I  g^ess,  ever 
ventured  down  but  in  broad  (uylight." 

''Was  it  the  same  man  you  saw  just  before,  running  on  to  the 
plateau?" 

"  Of  course  it  was." 

"  By  what  marks  did  you  know  him  again  ?* 

*'  By  no  marks  at  all.  I  should  not  know  the  man  from  Adam.  My 
own  senses  told  me  it  was  the  same,  because  there  was  no  other  man  on 
the  plateau." 

"  Your  own  senses  will  not  do  to  speak  firom.  Bemember,  witness,  you 
are  on  yonr  oath." 

'^  miether  I  am  on  my  oath  or  whether  I  ain't,  I  should  speak  the 
truth,"  was  the  response  of  the  imperturbable  vritness. 

"What  next?" 

"  I  stood  a  looking  at  the  man;  that  is,  at  where  he  had  disappeared; 
expecting  he  was  a  pitchmg  down  head  foremost  and  getting  half  killed, 
at  the  pace  he  was  a  going,  when  Miss  Thomycroft  aj^^ears  from  the 
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IbMBBd  T^wer,  Bhakinr  and  crying^  and  kjiag^  hcM  ofmei  a'uKMt  I 
heneVwithtam.     Thm  I  wentiMidetiMvali,  aadCRmdllui  Ante 
had  fiEunted  dead  away,  and  wai  a  lying  on  tbe  grwi** 
«  What  account  did  they  give  of  thitf' 

^*  They  didn't  give  none  to  me.  Miss  Annie,  when  she  caaia  to  henelf, 
was  too  much  shook  to  do  it,  aod  Mios  Thomyeroft  was  no  better.  I 
thought  they  had  been  startled  by  the  man ;  I  neier  tbonght  no  worse  ; 
and  I  did  not  hear  about  the  murder  till  the  next  momtng.  They  told 
me  not  to  say  anything  about  it  at  hone,  or  thai  they  mi  been  on  to 
the  plateau.  So  Miss  Thomyeroft  ran  back  to  the  Red  Coort,  and  I  took 
hone  Jfis  Amne.'' 

^<  What  else  do  you  know  about  the  matfanr  ?'* 

'<  I  don't  know  any  more  myself.     I  have  heard  plenty." 

The  witness's  '^faeanog"  was  dispensed  with,  and  Captain  Copp  was 


*^  What  account  did  yoarmeeegireyoa  of  this  tranMoticm?"  dsManded 
die  oeraner. 

<<What  account  did  she  give  neT  splmttered  Captain  Copp,  ^A» 
gate  ne  none.  This  is  the  first  time  my  ears  have  heim  it.  lotdywish 
I  had  been  behind  them  with  a  cat-o'-nme-taila  " — diaking  his  stick  in  a 
Tpeaarieg  manner— -^^  I'd  have  tavgfat  diem  to  go  gamposing  on  to  die 
plateau  at  night,  after  sweethearts !  Fll  send  my  niece  home  to  her 
ladier,  and  let  him  punish  her :  he's  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Conner,  a  vicar 
of  a  parish,  and  will  know  how  to  do  it  A»i  that  vBe  bamboat  woman, 
Sann,  with  her  apron  over  her  head,  diail  file  out  of  my  quarters  this 
day;  s  she-pirate,  a ^" 

The  coroner  intraposed.  Bat  what  with  Captain  Copp's  irasdbility 
and  his  real  ignoranoe  of  the  whole  transactbn,  nodiing  sadflfActory 
oonld  be  obtained  from  him,  and  the  next  witness  called  was  his  nkoe. 
She  was  a  lad^4ike,  interesting  gbl,  but  gave  her  evidence  in  a  sad  state 
of  excitement,  trembling  as  if  ifSk  terror. 

Her  aooouat  of  their  going  on  to  the  plateau  was  the  same  as  Sarah's. 
It  wu  ^^dooe  in  die  impulse  of  the  moment,"  to  ^frigliten,"  or  ^' speak 
to"  Robert  Honter.  (1  groan  from  CiqptaiB  Copp.)  That  they  halted 
fiar  a  monent  at  die  Round  Towo*,  and  then  found  thai  ^man  was  fid- 
lowing  them  on  to  the  plateau,  so  they  ran  inside  to  hide  uemselves. 

»  Who  wn  dwt  man  P"  asked  the  eoraner. 

**  I  don't  know,"  was  the  feunt  reply.     "  I  am  near-sighted.'* 

"Did  you  look  at  him?" 

«  We  peeped  out,  round  the  walL" 

**  Proceed,  witness,  if  you  plane." 

"  He  came  dose,  and — tiien        " 

^*  Then  what  ?"  said  the  coroner,  looking  searchingly  at  die ' 
who  seemed  unable  to  contmne.     "Yon  must  speak  np,  yonig  lady." 

"  Then  I  saw  him  with  a  pistol — and  he  &ed  it  off— and  I  was  so 
terrified  that  I  fiuated,  and  remembered  no  more." 

"A  gooddiin^if  hehaddiotoffyourtwofigaie-headsr  bw8tfi>rtfa 
Captain  Copp,  who  was  immediately  silenced. 

*"  Wn  he  tall  or  short,  diis  man  ?" 

«TaU."     The  young  lady's  agitation  was  J 

^'IM  yon  know  him  ?"  proceeded  dw  ooroner. 
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^^OhatsmoV'wuMihe  vitoflM'g  abriekiiig  manpcr,  m  ihe  M  iMttk  in 
ft  ^dJentlmtiaed  fit. 

When  toe  hubbub^  caused  by  her  being  taken  from  ihe  room,  bad  sdb- 
'   ihe  oofloaer  renned  Ut  buflifteM. 

"Cid  Marj  Anw  Tknyenft." 

Jtfiai  Thoniycroft  amand,  led  into  tha  loom  by  W  bf^^ 
Her  face  was  of  a  deadly  white,  and  her  lips  were  compressed ;  hot  she 
Mrreved  her  fnridenee  wkh  coaspogare,  in  a  kw,  deternnied  tone.    In 
rtm  rrniTin  irFbnr  nraminntinn  thn  rnrowrr  mqniiDfl  if  nho  had  inrngeisoil 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  saw  the  outline  of  his  face  and  Bran  dis- 
liiM  ify,  and  knew  him.  I  recognised  lum  first  by  the  eoat  he  had  on  ; 
k  ifftfl  quite  oonapieuous  in  the  starlighi.'' 

*'  You  saw  the  man  who  then  came  running  on  to  the  plateaa  ?" 

a  Yea." 

<*  Who  was  it?" 

Mary  Anoe  Thomyeroft  kid  her  hand  upoD  her  hearty  as  ifpnessiog 
down  its  emotion  benre  she  answered. 

'<  I  eannot  tell" 

««Did  jm  not  know  Inm?" 

**No." 

«  Upon  yoBT  oath  ?** 

Mias  Thomyeroft  again  pressed  her  hands,  both  hands,  upon  her 
hoaom,  and  a  coftmlaTe  twitching  was  peroeptiblf  in  her  thvoat:  but  she 
leplied  in  a  low  tone,  *<  Upon  my  oath." 

""Then,  he  was  a  stranger?" 

She  bowed  her  rigid  face  in  reply,  for  the  white,  strained  lips  re- 
ftved  to  answer.  Motions  are  no  answer  for  coroners,  and  this  one 
spoke  again. 

*^  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  a  stranger  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  Tou  saw  ban  draw  the  pistol,  and  fire?" 

«Yes." 

^Now,  young  lady,  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  painful  qoestion,  but  tiie 
ends  of  jnstioe  demand  that  yon  should  answer  it  Was  that  man  your 
bother,  Cyril  Thotmycroft  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  in  the  diarp  tone  of  earnest  troth,  ^  I  swear  it 
was  not  I  swear  it  befbre  Hearoi.  The  man  was  at  least  a  head  taller." 

""Did  he  aim  at  Robert  Hunter  ?" 

'<  I  cannot  say.  Robert  Hunter  was  standing  with  his  face  towards  us 
Aan,  and  I  saw  him  fall  back,  orer  the  pred^nce." 

«« With  a  yell,  did  he  not?" 

"Yes,  with  a  yell." 

''WhatAen?" 

^  I  cannot  tell  what  I  belieTe  I  shrieked — I  cannot  remember.  I 
nest  saw  the  man  running  away  across  the  plateau." 

"  The  witness,  Sarah  Ford's  evidence  woukl  seem  to  say  that  he  lin- 
g«ed  a  few  moBMnts  after  firing  the  pistoJi— before  escaping,"  interposed 
thaoQTOftec 

^' It  is  possible.  I  was  too  terrified  to  letam  a  dear  reooUeetbn.  I 
remonber  seeing  him  run  away,  and  then  Sarah  Fosd  caaae  u{k" 

**  Should  yon  leoognise  that  man  again  ?^ 
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M188  ThornycToft  hedtated.  The  room  waited  in  breaihlees  siloiee  ten 
her  answer.  **  I  believe  not/'  she  said  :  **  it  was  only  starlight  I  am 
sure  nof 

At  this  moment,  a  jmryman  spoke  up.  He  wished  to  know  how  it  was 
that  Miss  Thomycroft^  and  the  other  young  lady,  had  never  mentbned 
these  facts  till  to-day,  when  they  had  heen  drawn  from  them,  as  it  were, 
by  their  oath. 

Because,  Miss  Thomycrofit  replied,  with,  if  posnble,  a  deq^  shade  of 
paleness  ariring  to  her  face-^because  they  did  not  care  that  thdr  foolidi 
freak  of  going  on  to  die  plateau  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ihor 
friends. 

*^  Glad  they  have  some  sense  of  shame  in  'em !"  muttered  Captain  Copp. 

The  juryman  wished  the  maid-servant  recalled,  and  put  the  same 
question  to  her. 

Why  didn't  she  tell  I  was  the  independent  reply.  Did  the  gentleman 
think  she  was  a  going  to  bleat  it  out  that  the  voung  ladies  saw  the  murder 
committed,  when  they  didn't  choose  to  tell  of  it  theirselves,  and  so  bring 
'em  here  to  be  browbeat  and  questioned,  as  they  had  all  been  this  day  r 
Not  she.     She  was  only  sorry  other  folks  had  ferreted  it  out,  and  told. 

Very  littie  more  evidence  was  given;  none  of  consequence  to  the 
general  reader.  Supervisor  Kyne  volunteered  a  statement  about  smug- 
gling, which  nobody  understood,  and  Justice  Thomycrofb  ridiculed.  The 
coroner  cut  it  short,  and  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury :  If  they  thought  a 
wicked,  deliberate  act  of  murder  had  been  committed,  they  were  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  to  that  effect ;  and  if  they  thought  it  had  not,  they  were  not 
to  bring  it  in  so :  and  grateful  for  this  luminous  advice,  the  jury  proceeded 
to  deliberate. 

"  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown."  Such  was 
the  verdict. 

But  though  the  mystery  was  not  cleared  up  to  the  public,  we  will  clear 
it  up  to  the  reader. 

When  Mary  Anne  Thomycroft  and  her  friend  gained  the  Round 
Tower  that  night  and  found  a  man  was  running  on  to  the  plateau  afUr 
them,  they  shrank  witiiin  its  wall  for  shelter,  occasionally  peeping  out. 
Who  was  it  P  Annie  was  near-sighted,  but  Mary  Anne  soon  saw  it  was 
her  brother  Richard.  What  did  he  want  on  the  plateau  at  that  time  of 
night  ?  She  looked  round  tiie  opening  and  watched  him  come  nearer : 
she  could  see  him  distinctiy,  even  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  They  were 
strained  on  Robert  Hunter.  When  close  to  the  Round  Tower,  he  stopped, 
apparentiy  in  dismay. 

*^  What !"  he  uttered,  and  the  words  came  distinct  to  Mary  Anne's  ear, 
'^Hunter  there  !  The  double-dyed  felon  !  Such  a  &lse  viUain  does  not 
deserve  to  live.    And  I  warned  him !" 

^  At  that  moment  Robert  Hunter,  who  had  been  stooping  over  the  pre- 
dpice,  apparentiy  looking  down,  drew  himself  upright,  and  turned  his  £ioe 
towards  Richard :  the  uriy  far  on  his  coat  was  then  very  conspicuous. 
Richard  Thomycroft,  wiu  a  hissmg  oath,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast- 
pocket, pomted  it,  and  fired,  and  with  a  fearful  yeU  the  ill-fiited  man 
disappeared  over  tiie  diff.  Another  shriek,  more  shrill,  arose  at  Ridiard's 
elbow  from  the  shade  of  the  Round  Tower. 

<<  Some  cursed  sea-bird,"  he  muttered.  <<  ZTi;  has  got  his  deserts.  I 
would  be  served  so  myself,  if  I  could  thus  have  turned  traitor  I" 
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But  what  was  it  seized  Richard's  arm  ?  Not  a  sea-bird.  It  was  his 
sister  Maiy  Anne.  ^^Vou  here !"  he  cried,  with  a  fearful  oath.  "What 
the  fary — hare  you  all  turned  mad  to-ni^ht  ?" 

''  You  have  murdered  him !"  she  cried,  in  a  dread  whisper — for  how 
could  she  know  that  Annie  had  fidlen  senseless  and  could  not  hear  her  ? — 
**  jon  have  murdered  Robert  Hunter  V* 

**  I  have,"  he  hissed.  "  He  is  dead,  and  more  than  dead.  If  the  shot 
did  not  take  effect,  the  fall  would.'' 

*'  Oh,  say  it  was  an  accident !"  she  moaned.     '^  What  came  oyer 
jron?** 

<<  Se  earned  it  of  his  own  accord ;  earned  it  deliberately.  I  had  my 
pistol  to  his  head  before,  this  night,  within  an  inch  of  it,  and  I  spared  him. 
I  had  him  on  his  knees  to  me,  and  he  took  an  oath  to  be  away  from  this 
place  instantly,  and  to  be  silent.  I  told  him  if  he  broke  it,  if  ne  lingered 
here  hut  for  a  moment,  I  would  put  the  bullet  into  him.  I  saw  him  off ; 
I  sent  Cyril  with  him  to  speed  nim  on  his  road ;  and — see ! — the  fool 
came  bade  again,  and  I  hare  done  it." 

"  I  will  denounce  you,"  she  fiercely  uttered,  "  ay,  though  you  are  my 
brother,  Richard  Thomycrof^ ;  I  will  raise  the  hue  and  cry  upon  you." 

^'  You  had  better  think  twice  of  that,"  he  answered,  shaking  her  in  his 
posaioii.  '^  If  you  do,  you  mu^  raise  it  against  your  £Either  and  all  your 
brothers." 

<<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  quailing,  for  there  was  a  sayage 
earnestness  in  nis  words  which  told  of  startling  truth. 

'<  Girl !  see  you  no  mystery  ?  You  would  naye  aided  Hunter  in  dis- 
coyonng  the  smugglers:  see  you  not  that  we  are  the  smuofglers?  We 
are  running  a  cargo  now — ^now" — and  his  yoice  rose  to  a  noarse  shriek 
as  he  p<nnted  towards  the  Half-moon,  '<  and  he  would  haye  turned  Judas 
to  us  1  He  was  on  the  watch  there,  on  the  plateau's  edge,  doing  traitor's 
work  for  Kyne." 

^*  He  did  not  know  it  was  you  he  would  haye  denounced,"  she  funtly 
uttered. 

*<He  did  know  it:  the  knowledge  came  to  him  to-night.  He  was 
abject  enough  before  me,  the  coward,  and  swore  he  would  be  dark,  and 
be  gone  from  hence  there  and  then.  But  his  traitor's  nature  preyfdled, 
and  he  has  got  his  deserts.  Now  go  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  upon  us ! 
Bring  your  &ther  to  a  felon's  bar." 

Mary  Anne  Thomycrofi;,  with  a  despairing  cry,  sank  down  on  the 
grass  at  her  brother's  feet  He  was  about  to  raise  her,  rudely  enough, 
when  his  eye  caught  the  form  of  some  one  adyancing.  It  proyed  to  be 
Sarah  Ford,  and  Richard  darted  off,  across  the  plateau. 

Hary  Anne  Thomycroft  went  home.  Sounds  of  reyelry  proceeded 
from  uie  dining-room  as  she  passed  it,  and  she  dragged  her  shaking 
limbs  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  and  shut  herself  in  with  her  dreadful 
secret 

So  Robert  Hunter  was  buried  in  the  litUe  churchyard  of  Coast-down, 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  was  shot  down  from.  Justice  Thomy- 
crofi beanng  the  expenses.  No  friend  arriyed  to  inquire  afUr  him,  and, 
for  all  that  could  be  seen,  he  seemed  likely  to  lie  buried  there  for  eyiBr^ 
and  the  name  of  his  murderer  with  him. 
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BY-WATS  OP  mSTOBT. 
•'Sm  BDMUNDBUKI  GODFHEY.- 

It  is  TtmariiaUe  hovr  difficult  is  the  coneetioii  of  aa  histoneal  mia- 
nomer^  or  blunder  of  a  name,  if  it  has  ooee  been  ^en  or  patvomsed  by 
some  lespeetaUa  or  pofmlar  spoasor.  Basil  Hall  illustrates  this  by  the 
case  of  a  prize  taken  during  the  late  French  war,  a  line-of-battle  shi^ 
xumed  the  *^  ViUe  de  Milan^*  the  name  of  whieh  the  jolly  tacs^  its  sap- 
tors,  h«vuDg  cav^ht  up  as  the  ''  Wktel  him  Akng  T  not  all  the  aathaiity 
of  the  Adninl^  could  restore  the  (Migjnal  and  eocrect  Bomenclstiirs. 
The  name  of  *^  Ma$atmiW*  orismated  in  some  hasly  pronunciatioa  of 
*'  Tkoma§o  AneUa,'*  but  it  would  be  very  hard  now  to  bring  readen  or 
writen  of  history  back  to  ihe  orthogn^hy  of  this  well-known  I^eapcd^an 
tribune  of  the  people.  Our  great  iNike  wrote  **  JSmtgiQ^tmom^*  in  his 
<<  Wirterloo  despatdi,''  in  mistake  for  '<  Ck^ieau  Gaumomt,**  and  to  the 
end  of  time  ^Hoogoumont"  will  be  read*  as  the  name  of  the  mnutk- 
raUs  post  where  the  British  Guards  held  the  key  of  tha  British  peekion 
against  all  the  power  of  France  through  that  day  of  dedttTe  conflict.  And, 
to  come  to  the  matter  before  us,  while  ^'  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfin^"  stands 
forward  as  an  historic  charaeler,  on  a  dark  and  doubtful  page  of  England's 
history,  it  would  be  Tain  for  an^  one  to  attempt  to  convuoe  the  reading 
pi^licthat  *^  Sir  Edmundbury^  is  a  niisnoBier»  and  that  Edmumd  Bmrrie 
Gcdjrejf  was  the  real  appellatioa  of  this  hero  of  a  injFsterioaB  traoedT, 
afrntfiulsoaroeof  tenor  and  si]6^bk)n  in  its  day,  not  Ukely  to  be  efeany 
unravelled  in  our  omro* 

A  proof  of  this  oeeuned  in  my  own  diseot? ay  of  this  misteike.  One 
day,  ad%er  service  at  Westminster  Abbey,  I  had  sauntered  into  the  doistars, 
w&ch  are  full  of  eoricws  and  quaint  epitimhs*  I  was  attcaoted  to  one, 
and,  having  deciphered,  was  fully  engt^g^  in  copj^ing  it,  when  a  gentkh 
man  passing  by,  paused  for  a  moment^  and  seeing  at  a  hasty  glance 
more  than  one  cross  (  +  )  in  the  msaiptioii,  said  : 

''  I  bee  yoar  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupting,  but  aBow  me  to  ask,  u  thai 
a  Pijpim  wtanmmemtf" 

^*  xou  never  made  a  worse  guess  in  your  lifo,  sir,'^  was  my  mflkj. 
*^  This  is  amoDument  to  one  long-looked  on  as  agreat  Protestant  cfaam- 
pktt  and  martyr.     Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Sir  Edmund  Godficey  ?* 

^'SrEdnrand  Godfrejr,  sir?  never^  sir!  who  was  A^  sir?"  Then, 
after  a  pause  of  reeoUeetioii,  he  said,  <<  I  remember  reading  of  Sit  Ed- 
mandbury  Godfrey  in  'Goldsmith's  Histofy*  at  sdiool,  but  I  never 
heard  of  Ms  oiher  num." 

^  Well,''  I  said,  ^*  it  is  the  very  same  MESon^  only  you  have  run  two 
names  into  one.  Look  there,  you  perceive  that  his  name  was  ^EdmuttduM  ,*' 
Bsrrie  was  an  additional  and  distmct  name." 

^  May  be  soy  sir/'  he  said,  turning  away,  <^bnt  I  have  always  called 
him  Sir  Edmundbuiy,  and  Uk  too  late  m  the  da^  fof  mo  to  karm  to 
eaU  kirn  aa^mg  tm.^ 

The  gentleman  walked  a^ay,  speakings  as  I  belitf«y  '<  for  sdf  and 

•  Even  Bjron,  who  was  pedantically  fitstidious  in  his  desire  to  be  correct  in  his 
nomenclature,  has  written  **Soiiffoum<mtr  in  the  notes  of  his  Childe  Harold. 
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feUom''  on  behdf  of  the  puUie  al  hmge.  Sir  EdmuaJwu^  wiM  go 
down  to  ihe  end  of  time  ai  tiie  FMestant  nartjr  of  d^  etfebrated  pbt 
in  tlie  days  of  tke  seeood  C^Msles,  and  I  know  a  case  in  our  owm  gODeea- 
tioB  m  wmeh  the  appeOatioD  hat  heen  lateh^^  gn^^B  at  the  fecit  to  an 
infiMit  Godfrey,  aa  «<4m  Mfitmify  nomer  So  nmeh  fcrtbestcno- 
typings  of  historieal  error. 

I  am  not  going  to  depart  so  far  from  die  oxiginal  intention  of  theae  papers 
as  to  discuss  the  pnbKe  eaieer  of  a  eharacter  lying  so  ropeh  in  die  Mghway 
<^  history  as  to  ha? e dbtained a  pkee  in  <^  Cpoldsmith's  Engkyidr  bnt  then 
are  some^'by-waj^partieukrsof  the  caseDotknown  as  tbejoaghttohe, 
while  eirors,  both  ydgar  and  safade,  eooearaing  him,  seeos  to  h^  edffiog 
tbemaehes  inloaplaeein  history,  from,  which  th^mast  be  dislodged,  if  we 
wish  to  aUow  ourskves  a  dear  ara  &paBsiOBate  Tiew  of  die  perplexed  qass- 
tien  of  Sir  £L  B.  Godfrey's  death,  a  matter  which,  says  Sir  J.  Bramsloa, 
in  m  eonteniporary  avtobiogiaphy,  ^  it  wmtie&l  tiiU^  ms^  ^tne  men  ham 
bmn  tried  Jor  the  murther  and  hanged  /"  '^  Mistiod"  it  was  at  the  dose, 
and  mystical  it  will  erer  condinie^  diovh  pkadera  and  partisans  £»  the 
party  upon  whom  the  odinm  or^gioAlly  mk  are  daily  assoMing^a  aaore  oon- 
fident  tone  in  asserdng  that  Sir  £.  B.  Godfrey  either  fell  a  victim  to  here- 
ditary melaneholy  and  £ed  by  his  own  hand !  or  else  that  the  Protestants 
mordered  hiai^  in  order  to  cas^  the  odinm  of  the  deed  upon  the  Fapst 
Court  party.  One*  ef  tke  assumptions  W  which  this  view  of  the  case  is 
snatained  presents  a  remarkable  iastaooe  of  how  a  rumoor,  a  gness,  a  oott- 
jectore,  can,  as  it  passes  from  one  practised  hand  to  another^  grow  into 
die  shape  and  solidity  of  an  ascertuned  and  unqoestionable  fact     "  Se 


*  AaodMramMftfonaoleNnotSesaUerktobefoaBd  la  ti»  «<  dispan«;lng" 
diciunstanees  alleged  against  Oates's  credibUI^  ae  a  witnen;  ooe  of  Uie  torts 
xdied  on  fir  prorlag  bJs  mmiaiitj  is  a  'nnBtelcc^  in  kie  tesdanny  before 


the  Ftxry  Coanefl  remctiag  *"  Don  Jokn  of  Aoslria"— Miis  Strickfimd,  cofying 
Dr.  Xiingard,  and  both  echoing  '<The  Memoirs  of  James  IL,"  and  the  goss^ 
of  Bnraet,  ttata  tkat  Oates  affirmed  ''he  had  lesn  Don  John  of  Anstria  at 
Madrid;**  and  that  when  asked  to  describe  his  person,  he  had  described  hkn 
as  a  «<tali,  kaa  maa,"  at  uddck  both  tke  kmgaDd  Doke  «f  York  saiilBd,  know- 
ing him  to  be 'short  and  Ikt**  SachiathedressedHipstety  of  aiedeta  apekwisti 
Kow  let  as  aeehsw  it  reali^  tells  ki  die  record  of  Lord  Slaffind^  trial.  That 
nnfortnnate  old  nobleman  (obyiously  the  original  of  Scott's  stoat  Sir  GeoAoBy 
Pereril)  was  advised  on  hU  trial  to  nte  to  ttte  Undar  ia  diqMnvement  of 
Oates's  testimony  against  hiss,  wbea  the  following  Aalogae  eecuned : 

Lord  Sttsfbrd.-^!  Bay,  my  lords,  'tis  entered  onyeor  locdshlpo^  booioft  that  he  did 
swear  at  eoned  that  he  was  at  ifai*^  wMh />!»  Jite^of  itoerw ;  1 1^^ 
him  whether  he  did  so? 

Dr,  Oattt^-^  lordst»  Irelv  me  to  the  eeaadl  bec^ 


XonI  Aa^MdL— I  bososch  yonr  k^dshipa  I  may  have  that  book. 

i^r<l  .BM  Aa»rd:--lbelirTe  it  kin  «^ The  Kaniri^  (Oates's  "  Itetathe 
of  the  PtoC  to  wfakfa  the  dei^  toned,  b«t  it  covU  not  be  foood.) 

After  awhile  the  *'GoaacaBoofte' was  baooi^  but  nothing  being  fband  thseiB, 
and  soBM  qiertka  arisiag  whetter  it  was  the  ri^t  book.  Lord  Btattird  aao- 
ceeded: 

''I  hare  pnxrf'cMKigfawiteattte  bosk;  Ike  use  I  shoeild  hate  made  of  it  is 
this:  I  dospfeel  tosome  of  yoar  lerdsUpa  (yon  tikat  were  of  the  eormcSk),  I  do 
appeal  towhidief  yon  that  won  by,  whether  Dr.  Oatcsdid  net  si^  at  the  eooacO- 
table  he  had  bees  at  MaMd^  he  went  fmn  Yalladolid  to  Madrid,  aMi  these  did 
piMidlsometiilag  at  Ike  Jssoili^  college  aft  Madsid  (what  it  was  I  esMOt  tsi), 
wlm  Don  Jekn  of  Aasisia  was  by. 

X^ft^  11^  MMMlLr-af  any  of  B^y  loiii  of  tlw  cooMiL  da  iffM^ 
ttHifie. 
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was  a  melancholy  man,"  wrote  old  Peter  de  Neve ;  ^*He  was  suspected 
hy  several  circumstances,  very  probable  ones,  to  dmgn  the  making  him^ 
sey^awayj*  wrote  the  Duke  of  York  (James  IL)  to  his  son-in-law,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  few  days  after  the  death;  ''  He  was  found  with  no 
papers  of  any  sort,  though  he  seldom  went  without  some  of  great  concern 
about  him^  is  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  MS.  letter;  <<  On  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  17,  1678,  he  was  found  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  with 
his  sword  run  through  him,  his  gloves  and  scabbard  lying  not  far  on  the 
bank,  gold  and  silver  in  his  pocket,  nothing  missing  but  hie  hand  and 
papers/*  is  the  summary  of  another  contemporaneous  narrative.  These  are 
mere  hints  and  casual  circumstances,  as  they  stand  in  the  hearsay  reports 
of  the  day,  but  when  we  look  to  these  same  circumstances,  aflter  having 
underfifone  the  manipulation  and  amplification  of  the  adroit  Dr.  Lingard, 
and  of  that  thorough-paced  Jcmobite,  Miss  Strickland,  we  find  them  grown 
to  an  importance  and  point-blank  boldness  of  assertion  in  which  we  caa 
scarce  recognise  them. 

Lingard  boldly  says,  <<  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfirey,  having  a  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  which  he  inherited  horn,  his  father,  burned  a  large 

Lord  Privy  Seal  (Anglesey).— My  lords,  I  shall  tell  your  lordships  as  much  as  I 
remember  of  it  JDr.  Oates  was  examined  ^bout  his  joumey  into  Spain,  and 
(amoDgst  the  rest)  some  question  happened  to  be  asked  whether  he  had  seen  Don 
John  of  Austria ;  he  said  he  had  seen  one  that  vxis  called  «o;  that  he  htew  him 
not,  but  he  was  pointed  to  one  that  they  said  was  Don  John  of  Austria;  that  I 
heard. 

Lord  Ste^ford. — My  lord,  I  thank  you. 

Lord  High  ateward.—YovL  hear  what  is  said,  Dr.  Oates. 

Dr.  Oates.~''h/Ly  loids,  I  suppose  I  did  say  so,  I  suppose  there  is  no  crime  in  it 

Lord  High  Steward,— It  is  not  objected  against  you  as  a  crime,  but  a  mistake  in 
your  oath;  there  was  no  such  man  there. 

Lord  Priv^  Seal — ^My  lords.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  evidence  I  give. 
I  did  not  sag  Dr,  OaUs  said  he  knew  him,  but  that  he  knew  him  not,  and  only 
was  told  such  a  man  was  he. 

Br.  Oates.— It  was  made  apparent  I  did  not  know  him,  because  I  mistook  his 
person. 

Lord  Sttsl/brd.—l  do  stand  upon  it,  that  upon  his  oath  (and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  did  so,  because  I  am  so  it^fbnaed)  he  said  it  was  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Lord  Privy  Seal— lifo,  my  lord,  Dr.  Oates  said  he  was  a  tail,  lean  man,  and  it 
seems  he  was  a  little,  fiit  man. 

Lord  Ste^fbrd. — ^If  any  man  would  show  him  a  man  to  counterfeit  Don  John  of 
Austria,  he  would  not  show  him  a  lean  man  for  a  fkt. 

Lord  High  Steward, — Gro  on,  my  lord 

Ck>upling  this  examination  with  the  subsequent  publication  of  James's  memoirs. 
It  is  not  hard  to  conclude  that  it  was  James  himsdf,  if  not  the  king  I  who  fiimished 
the  unhappy  nobleman  with  this  circumstance^  which,  as  far  as  this  evidence  goes, 
certainly  fails  to  convict  Oates  of  a  palpable  contradiction.  In  examining  tiiis 
extraordinary  case^  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  to  prove  Oates,  Bedloe,  Dan- 
gerfield,  and  Co.  villains  and  bloodsuckers,  by  no  means  di^roves  the  reality  of 
a  plot;  the  evidence  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  ^  hang  a  dog,"  and  the  wit- 
nesses may  come  under  all  the  tainting  circumstances  ever  attad^  to  informers 
and  spies,  but  there  may  no  less  have  been  a  plot  for  all  that ;  it  maybe  that,  as 
Mr.  HaUam  pithily  states  it,  <*  a  plot  there  was,  though  not  CkUes*sP*  While  upon 
the  case  of  Lord  Stafford's  trial,  I  may  remark,  that  of  all  the  pouits  most  deariy 
established  by  the  evidence  is  this  staitling  £Bct,  that  Sir  £.  B.  Godfrey  havioff  dis- 
appeared on  Saturdav,  the  12th  of  October,  1678,  his  murder  was  spoken  of,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  rife  at  Tixal  and  Heywood,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesdaj^  following.  This  fkct,  established  by  unimpeachable  witnesses,  seems 
utterly  inexplicabfe,  except  on  the  ground  confessed  W  Di^gdale,  namely,  that  it 
had  been  communicated  in  a  letter  to  his  confessor,  Ewers,  the  priest  at  Tizal 
Court,  which  letter  Dugdale  opened,  and  then  tattied  the  contents  at  an  ale-houae. 
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mass  of  papers  and  settled  his  affairs !  before  he  left  home  that 
morning  (of  his  disappearaDoe);  thus  obviously  insinuating  that  Sir 
£.  Godfrey  had  ''set  his  house  in  order^'  with  a  view  to  make 
away  with  himself,  while  Miss  Strickland,  with  the  easy  feminine 
nonchalance  of  one  stating  a  fact  admitting  of  no  quesdon,  says: 
''The  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  has  generally  been  attri* 
buted  to  his  own  act,  from  constitutional  and  hereditary  melancholy, 
his  father  having  destroyed  himself  during  a  fit  of  mental  de^ 
spandency  !^  and  though,  without  reference  to  a  sinrie  authority,  this 
dogmatic  lady  gives  this  as  the  ** general  opinion^**  she  evinces  at  once 
her  own  acuteness  and  capacity  for  impartial  judgment,  by  advancing,  as  a 
deduction  of  her  own^  that  "  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  murder 
was  committed  by  themselves*  (the  Protestants  !),  "  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  it  on  those  who  were  marked  for  their  victims/'  So,  that  when 
her  object  is  to  shift  over  the  crime  firom  the  glorified  Stuarts  to  the 
obnoxious  Protestants,  this  thorough-going  lady  will  not  pin  her  own 
£Eiith  upon  the  general  opinion  of  "suicide,"  even  though  rendered 
probable  by  the  foregone  corroborating  circumstance  of  the  "  suicide  of 
his  father !"  For  a  choice,  she  prefers  the  probable  surmise  that  the 
Protestants  got  up  a  g^evance  (or  themselves,  by  immolating  their  popu- 
lar magistrate  I 

First,  to  dispose  of  this  asserted  suicide  of  the  father,  we  must  invite 
om*  readers  to  accompany  us  in  a  "  by-way  stroll "  to  the  little  village 
church  of  "  Sellinge,  near  Feversham,"  in  Kent,  where  we  shall  find  a 
record  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  Sir  Edmund  Berrie  Godfrey's  father, 
strangely  inconsistent  with  that  fiction  of  a  desperate  and  melancholic 
end,  which  party  spirit,  to  serve  its  own  purposes,  has  invented  for  him, 
-~this  gentleman,  some  time  member  of  parliament  for  New  Romney, 
having,  as  his  epitaph  expresses,  "  served  his  generation  eminently  and 
faUhfuUy  in  several  capacities^**  "  and  toith  Christian  courage  over^ 
come  many  infirmities  of  his  Ufey*  died  lamented  on  the  \oA  day  of 
October,  1664,  being  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  to  whose  memory  his 
sorrotofttl  toidow  erected  this  monument  of  her  lasting  affection.  Now, 
independent  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Christian  burial  for  a  suicide  in 
those  days  at  all,  surely  these  are  not  the  terms  in  which  the  death  of  a 
melancholic  self-destroyer  would  have  been  recorded,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
babilitv  that  one  who  for  seventy-nine y ears  had  courtigeouaiy  "overcome 
the  infirmities  of  life,"  would  have  desperately  shortened  the  few  remain- 
mg  years  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage  by  self-murder !  But  when  did  party 
spirit  ever  pause  to  weigh  probabilities,  or  to  examine  proofs,  before 
Hbelling  the  living  or  the  dead?  This  seems  to  be  specially  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  Thomas  Grodfrey's  epitaph  might  be  underwrittea 
with  a  stanza  of  Tennyson's  exquisite  dirge  : 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander, 
Let  them  rave ! 

Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 

O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave- 
Let  them  rave ! 

Nor  is  his  epitaph  the  only  record  by  which  old  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  father  of  Sir  Edmund,  "  being  dead  yet  speaketh.'*    Among  the 

HO.  LXLI.  X 
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<<fiftrleiaa  MSS." is  preserved  his  Joarnal,  or  Diary,  Qmeo^Aaaei 
and  quaint  nofte-books  m  winck  tiie  mea  of  ha  gteoewdon  were 
to  journalise  every  incident  of  life  with  an.  exactitude  the  move  in* 
tcfiesting  doubtless  to  us,  as  contrasted  with  that  headloBg,  busy  haste  «f 
eustoBce,  which  would  incline  the  men  of  our  own  day  to  deem  all  time 
spent  in  making  sudi  notes  to  be  '^  time  thrown  awinr."  Thomas  God- 
&eys  Diary,  exact  in  all  things,  is  minutely  partioular  in  setting  dowm 
the  biith  and  baptiam  of  his  eighth  son  and  tendi^child,  who  grew,  lived, 
and  died,  so  as  to  become  an  historic  octeUity. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Diary  : 

»  My  wife  was  deHvered  of  another  son  the  23rd  of  December,  1621, 
between  three  and  four  of  the  dock  in  ike  monnng,  beii^  SmudM, 
wiiich  was  christened  die  13th  of  January,  being  Sunday.  His  ged- 
&therB  were  my  cousin,  «/oibi  Berrie^  Esq.,  Captatn  of  the  Feote  CSnb- 
paaie  of  the  Town  of  Lidd,  who  was  godfadnr  to  my  sister  EliaaAiedi  «fe 
the  font,  and  to  me  at  my  bishoping^  or  oonfirmagioB,  by  the  Moit 
Bevcffend  Archbishop  John  Wlutgift,  when  fae  was  at  Luld,  who  lay  ai 
my  mnde  Berrie^s,  His  other  godfvbher  was  my  fEuthful,  loving  friend, 
and  my  neighboor  some  time  in  Grab-street,  Mr'Edmmmd  JIarruoti,  the 
kiiu^  embrmderer.  His  godmother  was  Margaret  Skipieg^  dao^rtar 
ofMr.  John  Shipley,  the  Prince  his  embroiderer,  which  Margaset  was 
then  eojonming  with  me  in  my  house.  Tlkeg  named  mtg  son  £dmmid 
Berrie,  the  one**  name  and  the  ether^s  CkrMan  mameJ* 

Heie  is  proof,  which  can  be  nei^ier  mistaken  or  gainsaid,  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund's real  nooaendature,  and  yet  ^  Sir  Ednnmd^nry^  will  hold  ifci 
ground  in  spite  of  alL 

A  TemaihaUe  £act,  which  we  do  not  remeBri>er  to  have  tasn  noticed  in 
the  investigation  of  this  curious  ease,  is  the  miniadiwioe  that  one  of  die 
svpposed  assassins,  exeented  for  Godfrey's  asnrdeiv  was  named  ^^  Berrief^ 
and,  could  the  due  be  followed  up,  it  would  now  be  matter  for  inkimstieg 
inquiry  whether  this  Berne  might  not  have  been  m  idative  to  like  mnr- 
desed  man,  and  that  thus  pfwate  quand  or  famify  lend  migfat  have 
had  as  much  to  do  widi  the  death  of  God6«y  as  poiitieal  or  seA^jfoni 
hate.  It  has  ofbea  been  advanced,  in  dispi^i^f  of  tiie  peobabifity  of  Aa 
snirder  bein^  committed  on  reUgimte  ground^ntiiat  **  Berry  woe  a  J^r^-^ 
teetaid."  Mmi  Stricklaiid,  following  lingaid,  "^ts  tins  asocrtion  proaoi- 
neotly  and  confidently  forward ;  bat  an  old  and  <^ri>orate  treatise*  on  the 
case  refutes  this.  Bierrie  was  in  die  queen's  aervillo  at  Somereet  Hdoaa, 
not  a  v«rT  fikdy  position  for  a  Froteatent,  and  %i^  seemingfy  been 
reeeived  oiereto  as  an  apostate  £mn  dm  Chnroh  nf  i^igland,  for  ^be 
treatise  in  question  says :  ^  Whereas,  it  is  given  o1|t  timt  Benie  was 
always,  or  at  least  dyed  a  Protestant,  lAe  j«m6  m  notoHb^ 
had  many  years  been  a  Papist,  chiefy  led  thereto  JarJ^f^  wm^  to  yei 
emplaymentf  cu  he  owned  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  orcUnar^  of  Newgate, 
yet  the  sdd  Berrie^  neitiier  in  prison  nor  yet  at  die  gallop  would  ever 
disown  the  Romish  Church,  nor  in  the  least  declare  himself  iSProtestant" 
It  is  worth  consideration  whether,  stqiposing  S^  Edmund  Ssp^^^^^*^ 
Protestant  zed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  hisdeath,  the instigato^  thereof 
might  not  have  employed  the  convert  Berrie  as  a  ready  agent  in  iM  i^mo- 

•«  The  OlnermtorCILL'Estrange)  proved  a  Trimmer."  SsoDndeditidk^>^^ 
Ixmdoa:  1689. 
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¥ftl«  impelled  AmetoBBmXL  bypnv^te  oudiM,  ai  tluit  itwts an  act  whei tliy 
to  ^'do  CM  Berftoe,"  it  being  a  weU-known  rule,  dedueed  fimn «i»e- 
Eienee,  that  qaarreb  of  relatives  are,  of  all  others,  most  liitter  and  deaok, 
sod  that  a  meoffkni»  n  genersUy  more  forward  to  go  extreme  leagtltt  m 
zeal  for  his  new  raith,  than  those  who  have  been  longer  and  quieter  pto* 
foaanro  of  the  some. 

Bmt  ikiB  leads  us  to  as  perplenng  a  question  as  any  other  in  lUi 
**«waftiffaf"  caae.  It  is  very  generaUy  asserted  tlwt  Sir  Edmundboy 
Gadfrey  was  rather  friendly  to  the  Papists  than  otherwise,  living  on  tbe 
best  teracis  widi  many  e£  tlwm,  and,  m  especial  manner,  am  intimate  of 
Ccdemai^*  the  Duke  of  York's  seevetaiy,  and  ftrst  victim  of  Gates's 
^Plot,"  or  <'Di8co«rary,"  call  it  v^iich  you  wiH.  Tlie  usual  infereiiea 
Jiwwu  irom  these  oircumstanoes  is,  the  utter  improbability  that  the  Papssta 
A  wild  liare  murdered  their  own  friend  for  doMg  a  mere  aet  ef  offioal 
daty  ms  a  magistrate;  but  ti^n  ma.  inference  on  the  otiier  nde  is  no  leas 
pFOOoing  and  Avions,  namely,  the  great  improbability  that  Oates,  ^  im- 
postor Apposing  kim  an  impostor),  or  Doctor  Tonge,  Ins  duped  and  zesiot 
patron,  would  hawe  selected  a  known  faivovKreat  of  Papists  as  tiie  dopoatary 
of  their  momentous  disoovery  ?  Here  is  a  chetoe  of  difficulties,  besetting 
any  oandnaien  cm  •either  view  of  the  case,  and  *we  must  make  anotlier 
^  ky-^Mty"  eaenrnon,  into  tome  former  paasages  of  Godfrey's  hh,  to  loolc 
for  a  clue  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Fifteen  j^ears  before  the  explomon  of  Oatee's  FopiBh  Plot,  Godfrey, 
whose  bunness  appears  to  have  been  tliat  of  a  '^  woodmonger,"  would 
seem  to  have  l>een  a  notaUe  and  stirring  oitisen  of  Londoa,  making  ft 
name  and  repvte  for  himadf  by  those  acts  of  public  spirit  whidh  in  our 
own  day  |pnnaaly  advanee  men  from  ibe  parish  Testiy  to  the  Cornmon 
Cousieif,  vience  to  Aldermanic  gowns,  Shrievalties,  Mayoralties,  Kni^^it- 
hoods,  BaronetoifiS.  There  is  at  this  moment,  preserved  among  the  cor- 
poration plate  of  the  ancient  borough  ef  Saabmy,  a  omrieus  tankaid» 
originally  a  royal  gift,  presented  to  Godfrey  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
made  a  baronet,  in  1666^  and  zeoording,  both  by  designs  and  letter-press^ 

*  A  8maUb(Mk,eirtitl8d*<Tlie  Secret  Histoiy  of  the  Beigns  of  King  Charles  I^ 
and  James  n.,  printed  im  the  year  1690,"  gives  a  peculiar  version  of  this  part  of 
the  case.  According  to  this  narrative,  Godfrey  *^ finding,  in  OaiUiM  k^fwmaiiom^ 
mmeQang  that  r^Ucted  vpon  Mb.  Coglehah,  vAft  whom  hn  had  an  inHmaie  acqmmUmce^ 
took  vpon  Mm  to  let  Mm  imdert$and  mhat  i^fimnaiion  he  had  received,  whereupon 
Coleiuan  not  only  avowed  the  i^ot  agamst  our  laws,  liberty,  and  religion,  but 
also  that  $o  many  and  great  peoJe  io  the  nation  and  govsmment  were  engaged 
in  it,  that  *  it  was  a  matter  which  could  neither  be  ktt  nor  ditappomted.* "  ^niis 
tittle  book  goes  on  to  stake,  ttiat  when  Coleman  was  arrested,  and  reflected  in 
prison  that  by  this  boast  to  Sir  Bdnrand  B,  Qo&ttej  he  had  **  enabled  a  second 
witness  to  come  in  against  him**  (as  19»  law  of  treason  required),  **he  informed 
the  Duke  of  York  of  the  danger  in  which  he  had  placed  both  himself  and  others, 
and  that  he  recdvcd  his  r^al  highness's  answer,  'that  he  should  not  be  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  Sir  Ed—mi,  in  legari  there  would  be  found  a  way  to  pre- 
vent  his  hurting  Coleman  or  any  one  else*  ** 

It  is  but  &ir  to  say  that  while  Miss  Stri^land,as  mi^t  be  expected,  denounces 
this  little  book  as  a  vile  libel,  the  veiy  vohuM  itself  in  a  preface,  acknowledges 
that  it  was  written  in  a  kind  of  retaliation,  and  ** in  opposition"  to  one  of  the 
*^JRtnch  kin^e  most  infamous  libels  and  bitter  invectives  agmnst  our  present  sovereign/' 
entided  *'  The  True  Portraicture  ef  WiOmn  Bemy  ofNassaue,**  it  is  probable  that 
a  dispassionate  reviewer  woald  send  belli  ta  '^paJr  oC  tegether,  as  a  ^parnobiUr 
of  exaggerated  incredible  compilations. 
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his  public  services*  io  those  two  terrible  London  vi^tations,  ^The 
Plague  of  1665,  **  and  the  *<  Great  Fire  "  of  the  following  year,  while  \aa 
general  merit  and  activity  as  a  magbtrate  and  man  are  gracefully 
summed  up  in  the  brief  conclusion,  **  Camera  hquuniur  pauperes  et 

Such  was  the  state  of  Godfrey's  court  favour  in  1666,  when  Kbg  and 
Council  combined  to  force  honours  and  fnvours  upon  him.  A  few  years 
pass,  however,  and  the  sun  of  royal  approval  is  somewhat  overclouded, 
and  a  storm  of  royal  indignation  threatens  the  new-made  but  not  ob- 
sequious baronet.     From  **  Pepys's  Dianr"  we  extract  the  following : 

"  May  6,  1669. — One  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  a  woodmonger  and 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Westminster,  having  two  days  since  arrested  Sir 
Alexander  Frazer  (one  of  the  royal  household)  for  about  80/.  in  fireing, 
the  baili£&  were  apprehended,  committed  to  the  porter^s  lodge,  and  there,  • 
by  the  king's  command,  the  last  night,  severely  whipped,  from  tohtch 
ike  justice  himself  hardly  escaped!  (to  such  an  unusual  degree  was  the 
king  moved  therein) ;  but  he  lies  now  in  the  lodge,  justifying  his  act  as 
grounded  upon  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  judg^  and,  among  others, 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Sir  John  Keeling),  which  makes  the  king  very 
angry  with  the  Chief  Justice,  as  they  say ;  and  the  justice  do  Ue  and 
justify  his  actf  and  says  he  will  suffer  in  the  cause  of  &e  people,  and  do 

*  The  Sudbury  tankard  occatioiis  some  perplexity,  inasmudi  as  it  leaves  a 
doubt  whether  it  be  the  tankard  originally  given  to  Sir  E.  B.  Godfirej  bj  King 
Charles,  or  one  made  and  engraved  after  the  same  pattern  and  £uhion,  and 
bestowed  bj  Sir  £.  Godfrey,  to  extend  the  fame  of  the  royal  fiivonr  and  donation. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  original,  to  which,  on  some  after  occasion,  the  first 
inscription  copied  below  was  added ;  but  why,  or  to  whom,  Sir  Edmund  shoidd 
give  away  a  memorial  of  the  kind,  or  how  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Sodbury 
corporators,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

On  front,  the  tankard  has  the  royal  arms,  with  those  of  Godfr^  underneath. 
On  one  side,  in  chief;  is  the  following : 

Ex  done  E.  B.  Q.  Mllitis, 

Irenardue  seduli  integerrinu. 

Qnem 

Post  egregiam  in  Aiganda  peste  prestitam  operam. 

Carolus  Secundus  semper  Angastos 

Assensu  procerum  a  secretis  Condliis 

In  perpetuam  tantes  pietatis  memoriam 

Argenteo  donavit  oenophoro  et  vere  Regio 

Hoc  ampliore  modo  insignita 

[Fere  is  a  rqtreierUatum  of  Plague  burial"] 

Gratia  Dei  et  Regis  CaroU  Secondi 

Pestis  Aliis,  sibi  salus 

E.B.G.    1665. 

On  the  other  side  the  tankard  has  as  follows  : 

Ftr  reoeri  jBeyMiMtcKB  Motef 

Cum  urbem  Imanis  vastabat  ignis 

Dei  providentia,  et  virtute  sA 

Flammarum  medio  tatus  et  iilustris. 

lA  plaie  qfcity  tn/omat.] 

Deinde  cogente  Bege 
(Ac  merito)  emicuit  Eques  Auzatus 

E.  B.  a,  7^'  1666. 
Ctttera  loqauntur  pauperes  et  trivia. 
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re&se  to  receive  almost  any  nutriment    The  effects  of  it  may  he  bad  to 
the  court  J' 

These  incidental  notices  of  Godfrey's  antecedents  seem  to  giro  ns  mnch 
insight  into  his  character  and  sociu  position.  A  pnblic-spirited,  pro- 
liably  a  busy,  public  man,  firm,  not  to  say  obstinate  of  purpose,  discon- 
tent with  the  court,  and  who  had  ahready  proved  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion* that  he  was  not  afraid  to  encounter  or  defy  it — ^his  naturally  saturnine 
disposition  doubtless  still  more  soinred  by  the  course  and  tendencies  of 
public  affair8,t — all  these  are  probable  causes  why  he  was  selected  to  take 
Gates's  depositioos.  A  letter  written  the  very  week  of  his  death  speaks 
of  that  event  as  a  subject  of  general  concern,  <*  the  public  having  lost 
an  active  magistrate,  the  parish  a  good  parishioner,  bis  acquaintance  a 
good  friend.**  Putting  together  the  various  slight  descriptions  of  his 
person,  I  think  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  **  what  manner  of  man  he 
was."  A  tall,  darh  man,  <<  and,  in  person,  very  like  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey^  is  the  description  of  a  "  Captain  Spence,"  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  like  to  have  been  murdered  at  Somerset  House  in 
mistake  for  Sir  Edmund,  a  few  nights  before  his  disappearance.  ^^JSis 
face,  as  you  may  remember,  always  palish,  or  rather  sallow,"  writes 
another,  when  mentioning,  in  proof  of  his  having  been  strangled,  that  his 
body  had  been  found  **  wUh  all  the  blood  settled  in  the  face  ;"  while  a 
description  of  a  ^  not  badly-painted  "  portrait  of  him,  preserved  as  of  a 
parish  magnate  and  martyr,  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
speaks  of  his  ^^  wretched,  discontented  features.*'  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
and  looking  to  evidence  and  probabilities,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  when  we  can  see  the  subject  and  its  circumstances  divested  of 
much  of  the  passion  and  prejudice  which  then  surrounded  it,  I  incline  to 
confirm  the  original  verdict  of  coroner  and  juries,  and,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,^ 
to  set  Godfreys  death  down  as  a  murder,  committed  in  furtherance  of  the 
dark  intrigues  which  characterised  that  period,  which,  like  many  similar 
acts,  was  no  less  a  blunder  than  a  crime,  and,  in  the  end,  brought  darker 
suspicions  and  more  terrible  destruction  upon  those  who  hoped  thereby  to 
sti^  inquiry  or  elude  discovery.  I  own  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  scarcely 
more  by  the  direct  evidence  and  probabilities  of  the  transaction,  than  by 
the  growing  and  uncandid  assumptions  of  those  modem  Jacobites,  who 

*  One  more  trait  of  Godfrey's  course  as  a  public  man,  from  the  innumerable 
deposidons  taken  on  the  subject  in  investigating  the  motives  which  were  likely  to 
have  engaged  Miles  Prance,  the  Qneen's  goldsmith,  in  the  affair.  **  We  collect  this 
as  one  of  Uie  probable  moving  causes  to  his  fate— that  he  ^Pranoe^  did  consent  to 
engage  in  the  rourther,  and  the  rather  for  some  malice  which  he  bore  to  the  said 
Sir  Bdmundbury  Godfrey,  who,  about  two  yeart  btfore,  whm  he  woe  troubled  at  Hiokees 
BaU  about  parish  duties,  did  not  consent  to  his  discharge  as  another  justice  did,  but  said» 
•Thb  Qubbn  had  not  powbb  of  protbcting  heb  servants.*  " 

t  "Esquire  Bobinson,  Prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  genUeman  of  un- 
questionable reputation,  deposes  positively  that,  on  the  7th  of  October,  five  days 
before  the  murther,  Godfrey,  discoursing  with  him  about  the  plot  and  the  ezami- 
nafions  by  him  taken,  said  he  should  have  very  Utile  thanks  for  ike  same,  and  that  he 
was  q/raid  the  depth  qfthe  matter  was  not  found  out;  and  then  added  these  observabla 
words.  Upon  my  conscience,  IbeUeve  I  shall  be  the  first  martyr.^^—Observaior  Proved  a 
Trimmer,  p.  28. 

X  Mr.  Macaulay's  conclusion,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  leans  to  the  opinion  that 
the  murder  was  the  act  of  some  hot-headed  Boman  Catholic,  goaded  by  Gates's 
lie«  to  an  act  which  damaged  his  cause  and  Church  more  than  all  Oates*s  disco- 
veries and  inventions  put  together— he  dismisses,  as  "  least  possAle,*'  the  surmise 
that  Godfrey**  murder  was  the  act  of  Protestants  to  give  colour  to  "  Ms  ptoL" 
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ttudaofoar  to  pakr  upoft  oi  party  pumpMalw  and  apologi«s  i 
of— writiiig  hiistory  I 

Sir£.B.God&eywa8apariri^oii«rof  StMavta-iD-die-Fi^  ibere 
he  lived — there  he  was  buried ;  and  there  Ueyd,  aUberwards  Biihop  of  St» 
Aflaphy  preadied  that  remaxkaUe  fbneral  aasmon,  on  Oetebcr  Slat,*  ' 
"BngUnH  waa  startled  by  the  prod^  of  *^  three  bomcing  prists  "  i 
aame  p«l{»t;  ono  to  hold  ibrth,  aod  the  other  two  aa  would 
to  goaad  him  from  Papist  asaauU.  This  being  the  iMt,  it  aa  int 
flight  seems  straofle  that  aa  epitaph  on  8k  Kiknand  shoidd  be  fiMHud 
in  Westminster  doisters.  The  explanation,  however,  ia^  eetitained  in 
tibe  epitaph  itsel£  Sir  Edmond  hiauelf  had  been  a  Westminster 
soholary  and  a  younger  brother  of  his  had  died  many  yean  belbiw 
(1640)  a  scholar  at  Westminster  School  (haying  htd  Busby  for  hie 
^^Afxki'didaieuhur).  A  monummii  had  been  ereeted  to  the  boy's  memory, 
iriueh  in  lapse  of  time  had  £EJlen  into  decay;  and  in  1696,  tae  youngest 
and  only  surviving  brother  of  the  family  repaired  and  aogmenfted  tile 
memorial  into  a  kmd  of  Bunily  reoord,  with  scmie  enrinis  particnlan  of 
fiunily  history,  including  a  notice  of  Sir  Edmund,  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
eidit  yean,  ^presses  the  unabated  convietion  of  his  relatives  ^t  he  had 
<^died  a  nefieunous  and  atrocious  death."  The  subjoined  is  a  fiM-smrikof 
the  inscription,  including  those  crosses  which,  while  I  was  copyin|^  it, 
induced  the  passing  query,  ^  Whetktr  ii  wa»  not  a  ApM  mojui 
mmuf**— 

•  Burnet  tells  us  that  <<A«  and  2>MftM*Ii9y<iweirt  taviewtbebod7,''Mid»mbis 
•wn  style  of  gossip  and  mnnoation,  says,  ^  there  were  many  drops  of  tdUte  waat- 
VghtB  on  his  breedies,  which  he  never  used  himself;  and  smoe  only  persons  of 
qualitjr  or  priests  use  those  lights,  this  made  all  people  condade  m  i^ose  handa 
Se  haibmn/*    Lloyd,  in  hie  foneial  sermon,  has  this  passage: 

^  You  cannot  but  remember  the  dust  thai  was  raised  in  the  weds  when  tbe 
search  should  have  been  made.  The  calumnies  and  various  reports  that  went 
about  it  were  on  purpose  to  kinder  Ae  discovety.  One  whUe,  he  had  withdrawn 
Mmself  ibr  debt ;  anotb^  wiiile,  he  was  married,  and  not  very  decently ;  another 
iHiile,  he  was  run  away  with  a  harlot— even  wliat  the  ftither  of  Ues  put  in  their 
heads^  At  last,  yrbmi  they  knew  what  they  intended  to  do  witii  him,  they  pes- 
nared  yen  to  eznect  it  by  giving  out  that  hb  bad  killbd  hxm8K.f.  You  know 
how  impatient  tney  were  to  have  this  believed.    I  was  told  it  soke  hours  bb- 

VOBS  TRS  DXSCOVSBT,  THAT  HB  WAS  FOUND  WITH  HIS  OWN  SWORD  THBOUGS  HIS 

body;  Others  could  tell  that  he  had  two  wounds  about  him.     Thete  things  were 
fimnd  to  he  true  acme  hovrt  o/!^." 

Vrom  the  way  in  wliich  Sumet  teHs  these  same  fiu^  it  ie  very  probable  he 
and  Llevd  were  together  when  this  report  was  made  to  the  hitter,  or  very  soon 
after.  He  says,  **  On  Thursday  one  came  into  a  bookseller^  shop^  qfier  dimer/ 
<at  about  noonX  and  said  he  was  thrust  through  with  a  sword.  This  was  presently 
brought  as  news  to  me^MCI«rgN>rfiM»iMU  not  known.  That  n^  latef  his  body 
was  founds**  &c— Acmef^t  Own  TVmes, 
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Arms  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  anct 
llMgarita  LMntMiid,  bis  fint 
iPift^imiMbcL 


Arms  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  and 
Sarah  Iska^  his  sooond  wMb, 


^CHBIBXUB  FEUOAH  BT  ▲GHnJB."  " 

Godfrey  Aims  quartered. 


*^ifib&£s,  ft  dMVTon.  between  three  peUeaBB* 
heads  erased,   or,  and  YoUung  them- 
selves  Pr.    oheyron    diffbreneed  by  ft 
crescent  and  mallet** 

F.  IL  S. 


Edward!  Godfrey,  qui  patri  sno, 

Thorns  Godfrey  de  Hoddesfoid 

In  Sdllnge,  in  Agro  Cantiano 

At:  fllios  erat  18***  proUs  Tero 

15<»  Matn  antem  11°*  et  13»  qaem 

Piimiun  ex  16^  natns,  mater  lactabat 

Qui  licet  plus  triennio 

Lactaibat,  ftJid  tamen  erasit 

Ingenio.    Pnar  optim«  spei  at 

Indolift    Dux  et  decus,  5"  Oassis 

Bj^oa  Sohois. 

Obiit  80  die  JunU     1  -.  ^  -ji 

Anno  Salntis,  1640.  J  ""^^  ™* 

Hononrtissinio,  Beyerendisaimo  in  xpo  Patre  Jbhe 

D«mJBO  Brno  Wlnton :  Deoano* 

Bi  Busby  Arehifidaa«d» 
— ^—  sabnotat  mmtooB 

+      Adnotat  Electos  in  Regii  Alomnoa 
Edmnndos  Berry  Godfrey  eqaestri  dignitate 

Ob  merita  sua  in  Regem  et  patriam 

Omatns,  JnstHiarii  smgalari  fide  et  diligentift 

Fonctos.   Demnm  afo  oenlis  saDrum  ereptos 

IV.  Idas  Octobris  MDCLXXYUI. 

Post  qnintam  diem  repertos  est 

Morte  affectns  nefaria  et  atrod 

Cntera  Historia  loqoetnr. 


Petms. 

BlccnK 

+  Johes. 

4*  EdmmidiisB. 

Blhuu 


+  Thomas. 
4-  Edros. 
Catherine. 
Benjamin. 

Sank 


Hoc  moDnmentom  iretastate  attritmn,  mpaiavit 

Addito  Fratris  Bdmandi  Elogio 

Benjamin  ex  flliis  Thorns  Godfrey,  prodicti, 

Natn  mfr***"-Ti  at  none  solas  snperstes, 

IV.  Nonas  Aprilis  BiDCXCVI. 


The  curious  and  peculiar  family  detwls  in  the  foregoing  inscription, 
lecoided  as  they  are  in  quaint  and  correct  Latin,  would  make  this  a 
noiiceablA  moDument,  even  i£  it  did  not  refer  to  a  personage  of  Sir  E.  R 
Oodtey'a  notvriety.  There  is  doubtless  some  popuhur  prejdlice  (though 
I  am  not  aware  of  it)  against  a  triennial  nursling  eteaping  wHh  an  aT«pag>« 
diace  of  •*  mother  wit'' from  his  mother's  breast,  else  it  would  not  hare  been 
deemad  noteworthy  that  Edward  Godfrey  possessed  a  fiwr  measure  of  intdi- 
lect;  and  the  mtMte  accuracy  with  whidi  the  only  surviTor  of  the  whole 
iunilTteSsns  that  the  thirteenth  of  her  sixteen  children  wro  the  first  that 
SCstcesB  Godfrey  suckled  I  chronicled  as  the  fact  also  is,  in  die  paternal 
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Diary*  before  referred  to,  leaves  an  impression  that  the  whole  feunily, 
if  not  melancholic,  were  at  least  of  the  category  of  ^*  eccentrics.'' 

One  more  notice  of  the  Godfreys  and  we  have  done.  Among  the 
striking  episodes  with  which  Mr.  Macanlay  has  embellished  his  last 
historic  Uvraisofiy  he  narrates  in  his  usual  sparkling  way,  as  illustrative 
of  William  III.'s  dislike  to  see  '^  civilians  "  meddling  or  thrusting  them- 
selves into  the  details  and  dangers  of  warfare,  the  death  of  Michael 
Godfrey,  whom  he  had  already  mentioned  (vol.  iv.  p.  498)  as  the 
<<  brother  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,"  and  eulogised  as  among  the 
founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  **  one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright, 
and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant-princes  of  London."  This  gentle- 
man, in  1695,  filling  the  office  of  *^  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  had  gone  out  on  some  important  financial  and  monetary 
mission  to  the  camp  of  William  III.,  then  set  down  before  Namur.  On 
the  day  of  the  first  and  great  assault,  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  '*  while 
the  conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw,  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Such 
curiosity  as  his  William  could  not  endure.  *  Mr.  Godfrey/  he  said,  ^  you 
ought  not  to  run  these  hazards ;  you  are  not  a  soldier — you  can  be  of  no 
use  to  us  here.' — '  Sir,'  answered  Godfrey,  '  I  run  no  more  hazard  than 
your  majesty.' — *  Not  so,'  said  William ;  *  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to 
be,  and  1  may,  without  presumption,  commit  my  life  to  God's  keepmg ; 

but  you While  they  were  talking,  a  cannon-ball  from  the  ramparts 

laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  king's  feet  It  was  not  found,  however,  that  the 
fear  of  being  Godfreyed  (such  was,  during  some  time,  the  cant  phrase), 
sufficed  to  prevent  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches." 

There  is  but  one  inaccuracy  in  this  story.  Michael  Godfrey  (son  of  a 
father  of  the  same  name)  was  not  the  brother^  but  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Edmund  Berry.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Swithin,  Coleman- 
street,  near  his  father,  as  the  following  inscription  testifies : 

P.  M.  S. 

Near  this  place  lies  interred 

the  bodv  of  Michael  Godfrey,  merchant, 

late  of  this  parish,  son  of 

Mr.  Michael  Godfrey,  merchant, 

and  Anne  Mary,  his  wife. 

He  was  bom  the  22nd  of  February,  1658.    Being  elected 
the  first  deputy-govemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  went  to 

♦  "  My  wife  was  delivered  of  another  son,  being  her  thirteenth  child  and  my 
JUUenth—her  eleventh  son  and  my  thirteenth—the  16th  July,  1627,  being  Mon- 
day, between  eight  and  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night.  He  was  christened  at  home 
in  the  round  silver  bason,  and  named  Edward,  it  being  a  foul  day,  in  the  great 
parlour  of  the  new  building  of  that  which  was  Hatche's  house,  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  JuliL  His  godfathers.  Sir  Edward  Scott  of  Scott's  Hall,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  Edward  Chute  of  Bethenden,  Esq. ;  the  Lady  Mary  Hayman,  wife  of 
Sir  Peter  Hayman  of  Seliinge,  Knight,  his  godmother.  This  child  my  wife  nursed, 
being  the  first  that  ever  she  gave  suck  to,  being  her  thirteenth  child. 

<*  My  son  Edward  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  into  Westminster  Scholl,into  the 
third  place,  in  May,  1640,  and  died  there  the  8th  Junii,  that  very  day  his  god- 
fother,  Mr.  Chute,  was  buried.  Ned  was  buried  in  the  east  cloister,  towards  the 
upper  end  of  it,  not  far  flrom  the  library  doore.*'—(;<x(^rey'«  Dituy^Harkkm  M83. 
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Flanders  on  some  important  bosiness  rektine  to  the  sendoe 
of  his  mMesty,  where,  attending  his  rojal  person,  then 


encamped  Before  Namor,  he  was  slain  bv  a  cannon-ball  &om 
the  works,  July  17th,  1695.  He  died  a  batchelor,  much 
lamented  b;^  his  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintance.  For  his 
integrity,  ms  knowledge,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners, 
his  body  was  brought  over,  and  lies  buried  near  his  father. 
Bis  sorrowful  mother  caus'd  this  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  pious  memory  of  her  beloved  son. 

The  God  of  Battle  found  in  foreign  parts 
The  son  of  Hermes,  formed  for  peaceful  arts. 
And  thought  it  lawful  ^rize  to  take  his  blood 
Because  so  near  a  warrior  king  he  stood. 

A  younger  brother  of  this  MichaePs  will  be  found  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  City  of  London  in  the  parliaments  of  1715  and  1724,  in 
which  last  year  he  died.  Whether  Sir  E.  B.  Godfrey  was  or  was  not  as 
favourable  to  the  Papists  as  some  represent  him,  it  is  certain  that  firom  his 
death  all  the  survivors  of  his  family  appear  to  have  been  staunch  adherents 
of  the  Revolution  and  Hanoverian  succession. 


I 


HOW  I  SOLD  MY  EEVERSION. 

Some  people  are  apt  to  give  themselves  airs  because  they  happen  to 
have  had  a  grandfather,  and  talk  largely  about  those  unhi^ppy  members 
of  society  who  are  the  authors  of  their  own  fortune,  and  owe  their  family 
tree  to  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Heralds'  College.  Now,  though  I  have 
not  only  a  coat  of  arms  of  several  quarterings,  but  also  once  upon  a  time 
lossessed  a  grandfather,  I  cannot  find  on  reflection  that  either  of  them 
las  been  of  any  great  service  to  me.  It  is  true  the  latter  left  me  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  pounds,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  his  own 
will,  and  we  all  know  the  old  proverb  as  to  what  sort  of  client  he  had. 
But  I  had  better  tell  you  all  about  it  ab  ovo. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  I  had,  and  still  have,  an  uncle  (in  addition 
to  the  one  round  the  comer,  who  takes  care  of  my  watch  and  boots  now 
and  then),  and  he  has  behaved  towards  me  much  like  the  cruel  undo  of 
the  Haymarket  pantomime.  Now  my  grandpapa,  having  made  his  own 
money,  had  strong  olnections  to  the  idea  of  its  migrating  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  at  his  ^ath,  which  would  be  very  probable,  for  his  eldest 
hope  had  issued  post  obits  to  a  marvellous  amount.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  advisable  that  the  representative  of  the  family  honours  should 
pass  through  life  a  beggar,  so  the  old  gentleman  very  cleverly  thought  he 
eould  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  leaving  me,  an  infant  of  two  years 
of  age,  the  six  thousand  pounds,  and  my  uncle  the  interest  for  life. 
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Now,  I  pat  k  te  700,  Btacbns,  i£  mtf  mide  Imm  noi  bdianrtd  dkgracefally  ; 
instead  of  fiilfiUiog  the  praliicimit  of  tho  doctors,  aad  ijm^  within  a 
year,  he  kn  been  ^oiky  of  the  base  ingmtftuife  of  IWing  mtii  now.  I 
could  hare  aHowed  him  to  enjoy  the  interest  dniin^  my  minority — though 
that  would  have  made  a  yery  nice  addition  to  my  capital ;  but  to  go  oa 
liying  obstinately,  when  he  knew  my  anxiety  to  hear  the  last  of  him,  was 
yery  unkind  on  his  past*  The  first  words  I  was  taught  to  articdate  were 
Six  Thousand  Pounds  !  and  I  was  the  pride  of  a  large  fiuuly,  as  the 
representative  of  money  in  the  funds.  My  education  was  carried  on  at  a 
rate  befitting  my  expectations,  and,  of  course,  those  poor  deyils  of  brothers 
and  sisters  who  hadn't  any  prospects  were  proportionately  neglected. 
Hy  whims  were  indulged  to  an  absurd  degiee,  and  all  our  firiends  pro* 
phesied  me  a  rising  man,  perhaps  a  chanceUor — ^for  should  I  not  haye  six 
thousand  pounds  ? 

Well,  tilings  went  on  pleasantly  enough,  until  that  mauvaU  quart 
^heure  when  the  governor  discovered  tiuut  he  must  have  been  buUding 
on  the  six  thousand  pounds  too.  The  repeated  flattering  accounts  receiyed 
of  my  uncle's  ill  health  raised  pleasing  visions  of  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and 
subsistence  allowances.  Unfortunately,  things  did  not  turn  out  in  the  an- 
ticipated manner,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  patrimony,  while 
my  uncle  appeared  to  have  assumed  the  functions  of  the  ^'  Wandering 
Jew,"  as  far  as  his  longevity  was  concerned.  However,  my  father's 
fortune  lasted  long  enough  to  secure  me  a  college  education,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  governor  having  no  money  left,  as  a  dutiful  son  I  was 
bound  to  seek  my  own  living,  for  I  never  could  bear  poor  relations.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  made  a  discovery  that  money  could  always  be 
procured  by  a  talented  youth,  possessing  such  prospects  as  mine,  and  I 
nad  no  inclination  to  ^aare  the  proceeds  with  ouiers.  There  is  nothing 
like  being  prudent  betimes. 

At  length  the  eventful  period  of  my  minority  axriyed,  and  my  uade 
still  evincing  his  ungrate^  psopensities  for  living,  while  my  Hebeew 
fieiends  beeame  afieetionat^y  anxious  about  the  money  they  had  advaneed^ 
I  had  no  other  leaource  but  to  go  into  the  money  market  and  effect  a 
loan.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  managing  that,  with  my 
psospeets;  soy  as  I  am  fond  of  good  living,  I  to^  up  my  qnartan 
al  a  fashionable  hotel,  tn  attendant  the  remit.  Somehow  or  oumr  the 
mspectable  soliriAocs  to  whom  I  applied  in  turn  would  not  assist  me,  but 
Ipere  even  so  impertinent  as  to  ofier  me  what  they  called  '^good  advice^** 
at  the  cost  of  6s.  8d.  As  I  wanted  their  money,  and  not  their  counsel,  I 
lery  soon  grew  sick  of  apartments  redolent  of  pardunent,  and  walls 
covered  with  japanned  boxes ;  so  I  took  re&ge  in  the  columns  of  BMm 
Lifa.  H«*e  I  fbuud  any  number  of  disinterested  individuals  willing  to 
advanee  money  to  heirs  to  entailed  estates,  &C.,  while  even  those  esrnc* 
lassed  were  not  overlodced.  Regarding  myself  as  contained  in  both 
eateffories,  I  very  soon  applied  to  tiiese  gentlemai,  and  with,  marvdkma 
zapiflbty  I  reoeiyed  answem  from  att.  The  promises  they  made  me  w«e 
<attoring  in  the  extreme;  they  would  psocnre  me  an^  quantity  of  moaety 


I  requirad,  and  in  the  shortest  ^aee  of  time*   To  esumate  ihcw  < 

eialr  value  from  th^r  externals,  I  should  not  have  imagined  one  of  theoa 

lit  possessieB  e£  five  shillings;  but,  of  coocse,  I  most  be  mistaktn>  fos 
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\  Jicipjwd  mmk  tiipfingK  ficom  ih«r  long-Mu  it  wai  mat»  aa 
embarras  tk  nektues^  ag  mr  af  I  vaa  oooonnad;  bul  al  last  I  iiad  oa 
ft  maa  who  waa  an  aMotnay  aa  wall  aa  maMey^kndor,  and  wbo»  I  thoogfat, 
iPBttld  ani*  my  ampoae  batl.     SemeJiow,  diough^  nj  firiend's  capital  w«a 


lachcA  us ;  and  afiar  nainaroua  coaankatioiiai  charged  to  mj  accoant,  ha 
told  aae  he  had  aooeeeded  m  gettiag  me  the  moaey  from,  a  most  reepett" 
aUa  ineunmce  offiee,  which  lent  money  to  any  aaaoant,  and  en  the  meat 


Aa  my  hotel  hill  waa  grrowisg  fiur  heyond  the  eitimated  vake  of  anj 
fflafimaatoaii,  and  die  lai^ovd  waa  foiced,  to  midce  ap  a  heavy  bill  nest 
week,  I  could  not  heeitate  hefoie  aeoeptmg  tide  offers  so  I  asieed  to  viait 
tke  h%faly  lespectable^  dpc,  and  see  the  maDager.  He  ndght  have  been 
a  gatttleman,  hot,  if  so^  he  waa  a  yudent  zebel  agaioat  the  Queen's 
Engliehy  and  honified  my  vnaccnstomed  eais  by  the  nae  of  lang^oage 
whaeh  sounded  stnngely  enough  from  the  manager  of  a  highly  reapect- 
able,  die.  HoweTer^  my  position  did  not  allow  me  to  he  critical,  and  I 
awaUowed  die  "  h's"  as  they  were  dropped,,  as  well  as  the  promises  of 
^eedy  help.  Some  six  weeks  elapsed  before  I  was  again  smnaioned  to 
a  conference,  and  then  I  was  introdueed  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  waa  so 
partial  to  young  men,  that  flhe  delighted  to  lend  them  money  at  7  per 
cent,  per  anmnn.  I  found,  however,  that  my  aaticipatiosai  were  raraer 
lowered  on  this  interview,  fbr  I  was  told  dmt  the  offi^  could  not  advance 
more  than  twelve  hundred  on  the  ox  thousand.  Beggras  not  haviag 
the  faenhy  of  being  choosers,  the  deeds  wese  soea  draan  up^  aad  I  re* 
eeiyed— but  firat  I  had  better  state  what  I  had  to  pay. 

£    #.  d. 

Costs  to  the  highly  respectable,  &c.  .« 87  10  0 

Ditto,  as  between  attomey  and  client   25    9  0 

Rve  per  cent,  to  ditto  for  procnring  loan 60    0  0 

£172  19    0 

Bather  an  ahvmiag  deduction  from  the  ori|^iaai  sum.  One  spaoial 
piece  of  sharp  pimotice  I  must  not  omit  to  mentioa.  I  had  pressing  oeca* 
siea  for  one  hundred  poands,  on  the  Saturday  prior  to  the  Monday  on 
which  the  deeds  would  be  signed.  The  manager  of  the  highly  respect- 
able^ Ac.,  agreed  to  advance  me  the  money,  aad  only  diarged  me  54.  for 
Ike  BNFvice.  What  the  rate  of  interest  wa%  I  cannot  eabutete;  it  woaU 
n^uire  Bidder  to  work  out  sndi  a  etgantic  sum. 

Before  proceeding  widi  nvy  simj^  tale,  I  marjr  as  well  introdaae  heoe 
afow  foets  for  At  benefit  of  my  youthful  readers  who  have  prospects. 
AXk  the  advertisements  inaerted  in  the  papem  emanate  from  one  office : 
.  the  advertisers  are  cfimps,  who  hang  about  London  hot^  aa  paid  agcnlB 
ef  the  highly,  3m.,  aad  pick  up  green  yoatfai;  they  pay  AemaalwM  by 
the  per-eentage,  and  a  certain  sum  aUowed  by  die  offiee.  In  point  of 
foct,  they  am  about  as  respectable  as  the  boimetB  of  a  gambikig-taUa. 
Manyof  them  fire<iuent  races,  and  i^ort  a  flash  trap  ^  indeed,  oaa  of  dHBt 
aoth  whom  I  became  afterwards  aequaiBted  aoauwd  me-  that  tiMte  was 
aa  trade  going  so  good,  and  that  I  was  a  great  dodoey  if  I  did  noi 
Mlaw  their  «xam^.    Fortuaately  for  myaatf,  I  withstood  the  ^ ^' 
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tion ;  for  I  haoy  that  the  raoe  of  my  day  has  disappeaied  in  the  thadj- 
reoessea  of  Pentonville,  or  is  now  hrc«kuig  atones  at  Dartmoor. 

How  I  knocked  down  the  few  hundreds  I  reoeived,  need  not  here  be 
revealed.  I  enjoyed  liFey  as  it  is  called,  in  the  gaslight  glare  of  Paris 
firivoUty,  and  dissipated  what  was  left  at  the  gambling-tables  of  that 
renowned  capital.  By  the  time  three  months  had  expired,  the  money 
was  all  gone,  and  I  wanted  more.  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  county 
and  I  soon  resolved  on  selling  my  reversion  out-and-out.  For  this 
purpose  my  presence  was  necessary  in  London,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
gaieties  of  Paris.  On  arriving,  I  discovered  how  careful  the  attcmiey 
money-lender  had  been  of  my  interests,  by  being  arrested  for  1221/.  on 
a  capias :  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  deed  that,  on  the  non-payment 
of  the  interest,  I  was  liable  for  the  whole  amount  borrowed.  The  nighly 
respectable,  &c.y  tried  te  bully  me,  and  thought  it  could  get  hold  of  my 
reversion  on  its  own  terms.  However,  I  managed  to  foil  them  by  giving 
good  bail,  and  leaving  them  the  alternative  of  process  by  common  law  ; 
but,  as  they  had  no  inclination  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house,  they  left  me  at  peace  to  find  a  purchaser  for  my  reversion.  With 
this  object  in  view,  I  thought  I  had  better  make  trial  of  the  City. 

I  soon  found  a  really  valuable  man:  the  essence  of  honesbr  and 
8t]:aightforwardness.  On  telling  him  the  narrative  of  my  past  ei^nenoes^ 
he  was  indignant  in  the  extreme  at  the  villany  of  those  who  had  so 
scandalously  treated  me,  and  begged  me  to  indict  them  all  for  conspiracy. 
Of  course,  I  felt  myself  in  si^e  hands,  and  gave  iny  new  friend  fall 
authority  to  find  me  a  purchaser.  He  was  a  very  dirorent  sort  of  man 
from  those  who  had  preceded  him,  for  in  twenty-four  hours  he  procured 
me  a  purchaser,  in  the  shape  of  a  Jew,  who  offered  me  2200/.,  and  that 
was  the  most,  '*  S'help  him  Moshish,"  that  he  could  afford  to  give.   On  the 

Srinciple  of  ready-money  transactions,  I  closed  and  signed  the  neoeesazy 
eeds  which  made  my  reversion  his.  All  that  was  left  to  do  was  handing 
over  the  money ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  was  the  hiteh.  My  Hebrew 
friend  was  expecting  returns  from  Australia,  and  when  they  came  in  he 
would  pay.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  he  could  get  me  some  money 
from  a  friend,  which  he  did  by  introducing  me  to  a  gentleman  of  his 
persuasion,  who  lent  me  400/.  at  the  trifling  interest  of  forty  per  cent, 
which  magnificent  operation  put  exactly  240/.  into  my  pocket. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  must  let  you  into  a  secret  My  Hebrew 
gent  was  a  <*  dummy" — ^he  never  had  any  money ;  but  he  and  the  pious 
attorney,  who  quoted  Scripture  like  a  Concordance,  thought  they  could 
make  a  good  thing  of  me,  by  selline  my  reversion  and  pocketing  the 
difference  between  what  they  received  and  what  they  agreed  to  gi?e  me. 
At  last  a  company  nibbled,  and  they  were  to  receive  2500/.  AU  was 
airanged,  and  the  papers  were  drawn  up  for  signature,  when  some  very 
clever  person  discovered  a  flaw  in  my  grandfather^s  will.  At  the  time 
he  die<(  or  made  his  will,  his  money  was  bringing  in  five  per  cent.,  and 
he  had  left  my  uncle  300/.  per  annum  for  life ;  by  the  course  of  govern- 
ment repudiation,  my  money  was  only  producing  210/.  per  annum,  and 
the  question  arose,  whether  my  uncle  could  not  claim  to  have  the 
deficiency  made  up  out  of  the  estate.  Dire  was  the  battle  among  the 
lawyers,  on  this  curious  nut  to  crack;  they  arrayed  themselves  most 
impartially  on  either  side,  the  costs  proceeding  out  of  my  pocket ;  till,  at 
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last,  erery  cbamber  ootmsel  in  London  had  been  consulted,  and  the 
"  great  Smith  qaeiy"  threatened  to  become  a  precedent  for  ages.  The 
company,  the  original  causa  teUrrima  belUj  had  backed  out  long  before ; 
but  my  title  had  to  be  proved,  or  else  my  reversion  was  worth  nothing. 
After  endless  discusnons,  and  any  amount  of  five  guineas,  a  compromise 
was  effected  among  the  lawyers,  and  they  unanimously  decided  that  the 
justice  of  the  case  might  be  met  by  my  giving  a  guarantee  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  in  the  event  of  the  claim  being  urged  and  proved  to  be 
valid. 

During  these  proceedings  I  got  rather  sick  of  law  and  England,  and 
detennined  on  emigration  to  Australia.  In  this  operation  my  kind 
kwyer  was  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance,  for  he  procured  me  some  first- 
TSte  investments  which  would  make  my  fortune  at  Sydney.  Imprimis,  a 
bargain  dirt-cheap  was  fifty  dozens  of  champagne  in  bond,  at  the  absurd 
pice  of  three  pounds  a  dozen ;  and  secondly,  100  gross  of  cedar  pencils, 
at  128.  per  gross.  I  may  as  well  wind  up  this  account  at  once  by 
statmg  tnat,  on  selling  my  dock-warrant,  I  was  veiy  glad  to  take  15s.  a 
dozen  for  the  champagne,  which  was  not  quite  so  good  as  goosebeny ; 
while  the  pencils  were  disposed  of  as  firewood,  for  the  maker  had  un- 
accountably neglected  to  put  in  the  black-lead,  usually  a  vital  element 
in  the  compodtion  of  a  pencil.     But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  that  must  iuclnde  the  sale  of  a 
reversion ;  so  my  lawyer  actually  succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  a  respect- 
able office  to  buy  my  reversion  at  all  hazards  ;  but  there  seemed  some 
£Eitality  attaching  to  me,  for  I  was  continually  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  suooessftil  result.  Thus,  for  instance,  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers had  taken  charge  of  my  spiritual  welfkre  under  the  designation 
of  J  ABEZ  Ebsnezeb  Fitzosborns  Smith.  Now  I  disliked  my  first  two 
names,  and  preferred  sinkbg  them  in  private  life.  Very  naturally,  then, 
in  affixing  my  signature  to  the  documents,  I  dropped  them.  Dire  was 
the  confusion  this  simple  act  occasioned.  Counsel  had  to  be  consulted 
again  as  to  whether  the  sundry  sheets  of  parchment  had  been  invalidated 
by  this  act  of  mine;  but  after  the  outlay  of  several  pounds  (taken  horn 
the  estate,  of  course),  I  was  graciously  granted  permission  to  write  my 
name  in  full  under  the  original  signature,  and  the  reversion  was  irre- 
vocably sold,  along  with  its  originalpossessor. 

In  these  days  ol  commercial  integrity  nothmg  can  be  effected  without 
a  balance-sheet,  so  I  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  mine  as  it  stood  at 
the  termination  of  the  affiur : 

Dr. 

To  original  loan,  with  three  quar- 

ters"intcrest 

CJosts  between  attorney  and  dient  2  80 

Money  borrowed 400 

Fifty  dozen  champagne  at  3/.      .  150 

100  gross  of  pencils  at  123.    .    .  60 

2153 
To  balance 47 

£2200  ' £2200 


By  amount  of  reversion  . 
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Certainly  a  ¥My  BfttiB&ctory  monilf  fior  the  time  I  had  ^xpeaded  m 
settiing  the  bynneis.  But  forty-eeven  pomidi  wmn  not  BofficieBt  tomary 
me  out  to  Anstanaliii,  60  aftorTarioBS  ajfeteiptii  to  eril  my  berth,  1  was  gbl 
to  forfieit  the  passage-mcmey,  and  settle  down  in  Old  Engkod.  Events- 
ally  I  did  not  regret  this  et^  £ar  my  honest  lawyer  £and  hiaMotf  oooi- 
peUed  to  emigiate^  ovang  to  Mgploatant  oeeixrenees  fdative  to  ^amm 
trust-money,  which  he  thought  he  could  employ  to  better  advantage  fay 
fleecing  his  own  sheep  in  Australia  than  perfionning  that  opefaiaoa  <oa 
possible  clients  in  the  City.  As  for  m^  Hebrew  firiend,  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  engaged  at  a  thimyeng-taUe  at  Bi^btaB  races,  where 
he  was  bonneted  and  then  lugged  off  to  the  polioe^tatiaa — a  decided  tmtm 
of  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Now,  although  I  ha^e  sueeeeded  in  ^  rough  passwe  o£  Kfe,  or  ebe 
I  should  not  now  be  nacratii^  my  expensBoes  in  Bmma^  I  tiaak  a  few 
words  of  advice  may  not  be  j£rown  away  on  diose  who,  bmg  bom  with 
prospects,  wish  to  realise  them  before  the  appointed  time.  My  yootlifiBl 
readers,  let  me  give  you  one  haneat  piaoe  of  advioe,  idbioh  you  wobj  trait, 
althou^  you  pay  nothing  for  tt  Narer  believe  that  any  man  is  wiUmg 
to  lend  you  money  witoout  obtaining  a  qmid  pro  qmo.  No  one  in  the 
present  hard-hearted  age  is  inclined  to  part  with  his  money  unless  lie 
thinks  that  he  can  procure  good  niterest  for  it ;  and  distrast,  ilx>ve  all, 
any  gentlemen  yeu  meet  at  billiani-roams  and  cafSa,  who  hold  out  ilat- 
tering  baits^  at  which  you  are  apt  to  nibble  too  eageriy.  Renwrnbar, 
money  is  a  god  just  at  present,  and  the  maa  who  socapes  together  tiie 
most  IS  the  most  neqie^ed.  Uafiartnaately,  in  this  xaoe  up  tiie  ladder  of 
gold  there  aie  many  persons  who  adhero  to  the  nde  ^ftmemn^we  mo^ 
rem^  and  who  case  not  what  miaary  liieymay  entaBas  long  as  they  can 
secure  a  handsoaie  per-centage  for  dioMaelves.  But  'Ciianipiri  k  better 
than  precept,  they  say;  and  so  I  had  better  tell  you  a  atofy  wlach  will 
impress  tiiese  facts  on  your  mind,  even  if  my  own  ejEpenonee  is  of  no 
service  toyoa. 

I  once  knew  a  man  of  hoaoarable  liaeage  whcae  father  had  involved 
his  estate  by  lawaatts  of  the  most  expensive  natise,  hnoaaio  lie  had  xight 
on  his  side.  When  the  lather  died,  h»  suoeessor  cane  inte  an  im- 
noverished  estate  and  a  title.  He  ^leeukted,  and  lost  4a  little  left  to 
him.  Work  he  could  not,  but  he  could  do  wene :  he  lent  his  hoaaoead 
name  to  crafty  specuktoci,  and  for  awhOe  aH  went  on  too  weiL  But 
the  final  crash  arrived  ;  the  debts  of  the  company  to  which  he  had  fecd- 
bhly  lent  his  name  fell  upon  him,  and  his  name  was  degraded  by  oontaet 
with  the  insolvent  court.  For  years  I  missed  him,  undl  at  length  I 
received  a  pressing  note  from  him  under  a  feigned  name,  requesting  me 
to  visit  him  in  some  wretohed  court  out  of  DzuryJaae.  I  fmind  hnn  in 
the  last  stage  of  destitution  ;  he  had  sank  gradually  through  every  phaae 
of  London  life,  till  fortunately  death  refeaaad  him  froai  hu  aaffsnaga  ia 
my  presence.  Fortunate  in  his  deaA,  though  utterly  auaerafale  in  faia 
life,  one  false  step  had  hurled  misery  upon  him,  and  the  contact  witih 
evil  advisers  in  the  hour  of  need  had  consummated  his  rcdn. 

It  may  be  that  in  these  pages  I  have  touched  lightly  on  my  foUiee— 
for,  hang  it !  no  man  likes  to  write  himself  down  an  ass  if  he  caa  posnbly 
avoid  i^-but  still  the  loss  of  that  ox  thousand  pounds  sticks  in  my 
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gizzard,  I  am  growing  grey-haired  and  decidedly  respectable ;  and 
though  my  uncle  has  not  died  yet,  it  is  wonderful  the  equanimity  with 
wkidi  I  bear  his  exirtftnce  he  can  Irfe  for  erei^  an  he  pieaae,  for  I  am 
DO  loeer  by  it.  But  for  all  that,  when  I  regard  my  children,  and  then 
think  that  ny  fivtune  hangs  on  my  pen,  and  any  sudden  dispensation 
might  cut  off  all  my  vesouioes  and  leave  myself  and  family  beggars,  I 
do  yearn  after  the  money  that  is  gone,  and  wish  my  time  wen  to  oeoe 
OFer  a^ain.  And  when  I  reflect  on  that  dreadful  inoome-tas,  which  is 
as  certain  as  death,  and  taxes  me  sa  unequally,  while  my  nezt-doar 
neighbour,  an  animal  with  no  two  ideas  in  his  head  beyond  beef  and  beer, 
ia  living  on  the  inteoest  of  his  funded  capital,  1  eacnestly  wish  that  the 
meetiiigs  throu^  the  oountiy  may  attain  suooees,  and  free  us  from  a  tax 
whi<^  war  might  demand  as  a  fityom^  but  whioh  in  peace  can  only  he 
regarded  as  an  imposi^um. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  complaining?  As  yon  make  your  bed,  fo  yen 
must  lie  on  it;  and  though  mine  may  trough  and  tumbled,  I  htt^e  no oaaaa 
to  repine  when  I  call  to  mind  the  hundreds  who  have  been  mined  by  the 
sale  of  their  reveision,  or  by  contact  with  the  Jews.  Young  man  of  iHm 
present  enlightened  age  are  sufferii^  firom  the  wont  built — that  ef  self- 
esteem,  and  in  their  devemess  they  are  caught  in  pitfalls  which,  hv  a 
little  circumspection,  they  could  avoid.  The  race  of  oodmps,  who  d^yded 
me  in  mpr  hot  youdi,  is  still  in  full  vigour,  and  the  h^;hly  respeetahle 
office^  iike  the  one  which  took  me  m,  luure  ineveased  and  multiplied. 
Temptations  are  held  out  in  every  quarter,  and  the  wonder  is  that  aaj 
young  men  with  prospects  escape  at  aU.  If  they  do,  it  must  be  attiiihuiad 
to  the  pbthnra  of  the  offioei^  and  not  to  tiie  sagacity  of  the  victims. 

Acoommodatian  bills  aie  also  a  great  Isative  of  Lendon  swindling.  K 
vou  are  careless  in  lending  yonr  name,  you  aee  careless  isto  wkose  hands 
it  Ms,  until  dire  experience  teaches  you  that  the  WMse  crime  of  secial 
life  is  lending  in  any  ahape.  Hence  you  grow  misanthropical  with  yesr 
losses,  and  vow  that  you  will  not  help  any  poor  fellow  to  a  shilBng,  hosr- 
ever  mnoh  he  may  want  it ;  and  I  don't  hlinne  you. 

But  '  "  *   •     ' 

tionon  i 
finds  tr^'f  ] 

because  he  Pegged  me  to  held  up  a  light  to  unwary  yenth.  For  their 
sake,  I  only  wish  it  had  been  brighter;  but  it  always  begins  te  bom  dim 
when  I  think  of  that  melancholy  hoar  in  which  I  disoovased  how  I  had 
sold  my  xeversion  and  mysel£ 
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ENTIEE  COEEBSPONDBNCE  OF  HOEACE  WALPOLE.* 

Tbs  leading  features  of  this  editioo,  as  the  ahly  qualified  Editor  him- 
self defines  them,  consist  in  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  the  Entire 
Correspondence  of  Walpole  in  a  chronological  and  uniform  order,  and  in 
the  publication  equaUy  for  the  first  time  of  many  letters  either  now  first 
collected  or  first  made  public.  These  amount  to  about  a  hundred,  and 
some  of  them  ''  will  be  found  to  reveal  much  curious  matter  illustrative 
of  the  family  quarrels  of  Horace  with  his  brother  Sir  Edward" — an 
editorial  promise  amply  kept,  thus  far,  in  the  present  volume,  as  we  shall 
presently  see — <^and  with  his  uncle,  old  Horace,  whom  he  hated  so 
heartily ;  while  the  letters  first  collected  in  this  edition,  and  addressed  to 
men  like  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Joseph  Warton,  will  be  found  to  contun 
the  best  qualities  of  his  style  on  other  subjects  than  masquerades  and  mar- 
riages." As  for  his  correspondence  with  his  deputies  in  the  Exchequer, 
Grosvenor  and  Charles  Beaford  Tthe  former  the  uncle  of  Southey's  deaf, 
amiable,  vivacious,  and  most  philo-feline  correspondent,  of  the  same 
name),  Mr.  Cunningham,  at  whose  disposal  it  is  placed  by  Mrs.  Bedford 
of  Kensington,  states  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  highly  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  though  often  turning  on  matters  of  ofiBcial  detail.  "  It  reveals 
to  us  (as  the  reader  will  find)  what  Walpole  revealed  to  no  other  person, 
his  unostentatious  charity  and  his  active  sympathy  with -persons  incar- 
cerated for  debt  The  same  correspondence  supplies  other  and  frequent 
glimpses  of  his  working  behind  the  scenes  as  an  anonymous  correspondent 
of  newspapers,  and  fully  supports  what  indeed  his  own  '  Short  Notes'  of 
his  life  have  sufficiently  told  us,  that  he  was  not  *  Junius.* " 

Whether  we  regard  quantity,  quality,  or  both,  this  edition,  to  judge 
fi^m  the  opening  volume,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  in  the 
days  and  ways  of  the  first  three  Georges.  Nearly  six  hundred  octavo  pages, 
imprinted  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  Horace 
Walpole  at  two  distinct  stages  of  his  boyhood,  and  at  one  of  his  young 
manhood — of  Greneral  Conway  (by  Eckardt),  and  of  Sir  Horace  Mann 
(by  Astley),  together  with  a  vignette  of  the  Entrance  of  Strawbeny  Hill 
— such  are  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  attractions  of  the  work. 
Then,  to  intimate  the  completeness  of  the  literary  adiuncts,  we  may 
mention  the  various  prolegomena  which,  in  processional  order,  usher  in 
the  Entire  Correspondence  itself.  There  is  first  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's 
advertisement  proper.  Then  Walpole's  advertisement  to  the  Horace  Mann 
collection.  Mr.  Croker's  preface  to  the  Hertford  collection  follows  next, 
succeeded  by  Lord  Dover's  pre&ce,  and  that  by  Mr.  John  Wright  Miss 
Berry's  ably-written  advertisement  with  its  spirited  though  ever  kindly 
and  lady-like  remonstrance  against  Macaulay,  is  given  at  length.  Add 
to  these  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's  prefiice  to  the  Ossory  letters,  and  those  by 
Mr.  Bentley  and  the  Rev.  John  Mitford ;  after  which  we  come  to  Wal- 
pole's «  Short  Notes  of  my  Life  "  (1717-1779),  foUowed  by  his  Memoir 

*  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Eari  of  Orford.  Edited  by  Peter  Canning- 
ham.  Now  first  chronologically  arranged.  In  Eight  Yolames.  VoL  L  Bichard 
Bentley.    1857. 
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respecting  his  Income,  and  that  bj  liis  piquant  Reminiscences  of  the 
Courts  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  with  an  appendix  of  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  "  Old  Sarah  "  of  Marlborough,  illustrative  of  the 
Beminiscences  in  question. 

Of  the  letters  now  for  the  first  time  published,  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  relating  to  an  unbrotherly  misunderstanding  between  Horace 
and  Sir  Edward,  wherein,  to  all  appearance,  the  latter  is  in  the  wrong, 
and,  beyond  all  question,  has  the  worst  of  it.  Family  differences  were 
rife  among  tiie  Walpoles,  trunk  line  and  branch  lines  included.  Sir 
Edward  waJB  restiessly  anxious,  it  seems,  to  fasten  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 

of  his  own  picking,  on  his  younger  brother — younger  by  a  full  decade 

about  a  piece  of  election  business,  as  election  business  was  conducted  in 
those  days.  The  matter  stood  thus :  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert,  his  old  friend,  General  Churchill,  also  departed  this  life, 
thereby  causing  a  vacancy  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  Castie 
Itising,  in  Norfolk ;  whereupon  Horace,  who  was  then  sitting  for  Cal- 
lington,  in  Cornwall,  interested  himself,  with  provoking  promptitude 
and  still  more  provoking  success,  in  getting  a  new  member,  John 
Rigby  by  name,  returned  for  the  family  borough.  Sir  Edwaid,  who 
was  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  boiled  over  with  wrath  at  this  presumptuous 
meddling  with  what,  however  indirectly,  concerned  him.  So  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  stiiFest  and  stateliest  tone,  compatible  with  intense  indigna- 
tion and  petulant  dudgeon,  in  which  he  addresses  Horace  as  "  Sir" 

informs  him  that  Castle  Rismg  is  a  family  borough — that  their  nephew, 
Lord  Orford's  son,  ought  to  be  brought  m  there  preferably  to  anybody, 
next  to  him  Sir  Edward,  and  failing  Sir  Edward  then  flforace  himself, 
and  failing  Horace  himself,  then  <<  my  uncle  and  his  children,"  <*then  the 
Townshends,  and  the  Hammonds,  who  altogether  make  so  large  a  num- 
ber, that  I  did  not  imagine  there  was  a  possibility,"  the  deeply-wounded 
Sir  Edward  protests,  '*  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  recommendation  of 
mine  taking  place ;  otherwise,  as  I  have  frequently  wished  it,  I  should 
have  spoken  to  my  lord  long  ago ;  but  I  always  thought  he  was  bound 
to  offer  it  to  some  of  them,  whether  they  applied  or  not."  The  letter 
goes  on  to  chide  Horace's  officious  interference,  and  his  failing  to  consult 
Sir  Edward  in  "  an  affair  of  this  consequence,  where  birth  and  seniority 
^ve  me  so  just  and  natural  a  pretension."  Sir  Edward  cannot  forget 
so  contemptuous  and  arrogant  a  treatment.  But  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
Horace's  habitual  behaviour  to  him.  Horace's  conduct  has  always  been 
of  the  same  Idnd,  and  has  made  it  the  most  painful  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  elder  brother  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  younger.  Granted, 
that  Horace  has  at  all  times  shown  '^  a  great  disposition  to"  Sir  Edward 
and  family  quite  in  accordance  with  hb  undeniable  "  good  nature;"  but 
then  Horace  had  spoilt  all  by  an  unbearable  "  confidence  and  presump- 
tion of  some  kind  of  superiority,"  assuming  to  himself  a  pre-eminence, 
from  an  imaginary  disparity  in  point  of  abilities  and  character.  In  fine, 
although  Horace  is  '*  a  very  great  man,"  Sir  Edward  cannot  submit 
to  him,  and  begs  as  a  fiivour  that  all  kindness  may  henceforth  cease 
between  them.  To  this  strange  missive  Horace  wrote  at  least  two 
answers,  only  one  of  which  he  sent  He  seems  to  have  thought  better, 
on  second  thoughts,  as  to  the  original  drafts  which  is  caustic  enoueh, 
and  enters  into  a  minute  dissection,   sentence   by  sentence,  of  his 
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brother's  angry  and  reproachful  letter  :  this,  on  reconsideration,  he  re- 
sdyed  not  to  send,  but  substituted  for  it  a  very  brief  note,  evidently 
meant  to  be  that  soft  answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath.  A  comparisoa 
of  the  two  responses,  and  some  reflection  on  the  choice  made  by 
Horace  when  the  post-time  came  for  the  one  to  be  taken  and  the  other 
lef^  may  be  commended  to  all  who  sweepingly  deny  him  hearty  bowels 
of  compassion,  feeling,  moral  sense,  or  any  such  thing. 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  cancelled  answer,  No.  L,  will  show  the 
Horatian  tactics  in  meeting  Sir  Edward's  ponderous  assault.  The 
italicised  lines  are  quotations  from  the  elder  brother's  remonstrance : 

^  C€Utie  Rising  is  a  Family  B&rough,  This  is  your  first  prc^x)sition, 
but  not  rery  definite.  It  is  a  borough  in  ocir  family,  but  I  never  heard 
that  it  was  parliamentarily  entailed  upon  every  branch  of  our  fiimily.  If 
it  was,  how  came  Mr.  Churchill  to  be  always  chosen  there?  However, 
before  I  ever  undertake  anything  agam,  I  will  certainly  examine  our 
genealogical  table,  and  be  sure  that  L#ord  Walpole,  yourself  and  all  our 
eleven  first  cousins^  have  no  mind  to  the  same  thing 

<^  Or  haw  you  happened  to  imagine  I  teas  not  to  be  amsnked,  I 
will  ask  you  another  question,  how  you  happen  to  imagine  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  consult  you  ?  Have  you  ever  given  me  any  en- 
couragement to  consult  you  in  anything  ?  How  must  I  consult  you  ? 
By  letter  ?  you  never  would  see  me  either  at  your  own  house  or  here ! 
The  authority  you  affect  over  me  is  ridiculous;  and  for  consulting  you, 
good  God !  do  you  think  you  ever  judge  so  dispasnonately,  as  that  any 
man  living  would  consult  you ! 

"  Whose  birth  and  seniority  give  me  so  just  and  natural  a  pretension. 
To  my  Other's  estate  before  me,  to  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.  ...  . 

*<  The  most  painful  thing  in  the  world  to  have  any  commerce  with 
you,  I  believe  it,  for  I  have  always  seen  it,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  it  more  tolerable  to  you. 

^*  Tou  have,  I  must  confess,  showed  a  great  disposiHom  to  me  and  to 
my  children  at  all  times.     Thank  you. 

"  Good  nature,  which  I  think  and  say  you  possess  in  a  great  degree. 
Dear  brother,  I  wish  I  could  think  the  same  of  you.  .... 

**  A  confidence  and  presumption  of  some  kind  of  S9^)eriorify,  This 
I  must  answer  a  little  fuller,  as  being  the  only  thing  in  your  letttf  which 
you  have  not  confuted  yourself.  I  won't  appeal  to  everybody  that  has 
ever  seen  me  with  you,  but  to  yourself.  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
and  say,  if  I  have  not  all  my  lifetime  to  this  very  instant,  treated  you 
with  a  respect,  a  deference,  an  awe,  a  submission,  beyond  what,  I  say  to 
my  shame,  I  ever  showed  my  father;  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  too, 
who  made  it  necessary  for  his  peace  and  for  my  own,  that  I  should  treat 
you  so ;  I  never  disputed  your  opinion,  I  never  gave  my  own  till  you  had 
yours  :  this  was  confidence  and  presumption !" 

Further  on  in  the  letter,  Horace  refers  also  to  the  implication  of  thdr 
mother  in  these  miserable  differences.  '*  In  my  mother's  lifetime,  you 
accused  me  of  fomenting  her  anger  against  you.  The  instant  she  died, 
did  I  not  bring  you  all  my  letters  to  her  which  she  had  kept ;  in  never 
in  any  one  of  which  was  your  name  mentioned,  but  to  persuade  her  to 
continue  that  love  to  you,  which  your  behaviour  has  always  laboured  to 
extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  relations.  As  to  my  father,"  he  then 
proceeds  to  reiterate,  '^  I  well  knew  how  ill  you  always  used  him  on  my 
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aocount.  .  .  Know,  brother,  that  you  neyer  came  vhere  my  father  was, 
that  I  did  not  beg  and  beseech  him  never  to  take  notice  of  me  before 
yon.  This  I  have  living  witnesses  to  prove."  Then,  touching  on  certain 
personal  jealousies,  Horace  continues  :  "  Oh !  brother,  so  far  mm  having 
that  self-conceit  you  attribute  to  me,  all  my  family  and  acquaintance 
know,  that  no  man  has  a  greater  opinion  of  your  parts ;  no  man  has 
commended  you  more.  I  have  always  said,  all  the  world  would  love  you 
if  you  would  let  them  ;  but  for  your  love  to  your  father,  I  have  always 
declared,  that  of  all  his  children  I  was  convinced  you  loved  him  the  best. 
What  have  you  said  of  me  behind  my  back  ?" 

This  un-sent  letter  addresses  Sir  Edward,  who  had  freesingly  Sir^i 
Horace,  as  **  Brother;  I  am  sorry  you  won't  let  me  say  Dear  Brother;" 
and  its  closing  terms  are,  "  Yours  or  not,  as  you  please,  Hor.  Walpole.'* 
Surely,  now,  of  some  significance,  and  to  be  placed  to  Horace  Walpole's 
credit  account,  when  we  audit  the  balance-sheet  of  his  life-domgs,  is  the 
fibct,  that  he  suppressed  this  long  self-vindicatory  epistle,  and  despatched 
in  its  stead  the  following  little  billet,  a  vastly  nearer  approximation  to 
the  ballet-doox : 

^  Dbab  Mother, — You  have  used  me  very  ill  without  any  provoca- 
tion or  any  pretence.  I  have  always  made  it  my  study  to  deserve  your 
fiiendship,  as  you  yourself  own,  and  by  a  submission  wmch  I  did  not  owe 
you.  For  consultmg  you  in  what  you  had  nothing  to  do,  I  certainly  did 
not,  nor  ever  will,  while  you  profess  so  much  aversion  for  me.  1  am 
still  ready  to  live  with  you  up<m  any  terms  of  friendship  and  equality; 
but  I  don't  mind  your  ang^,  which  can  only  hurt  yourself,  when  you 
come  to  reflect  with  what  strangle  passion  you  nave  treated  me,  who  liave 
always  loved  you,  have  always  tried  to  please  you,  have  always  spoken 
of  you  with  regard,  and  who  will  yet  be,  if  you  will  let  me, 

''  Your  affectioBate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

"  Hofc  Walpolb.'' 

A  quasi-reconciliation  ultimately  took  place  between  the  brc^hers.  But 
there  was  always  something  or  another  to  keep  the  old  sore  open,  $md  h 
never  healed  kmdly. 

Among  the  novelties  in  the  present  volume  must  also  be  mentioned  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  dated  from  Florence,  in  1741,  express- 
ing Walpole's  hope  of  renewing  in  Engkund  the  aoquaintanee  they  htA 
formed  in  Italy,  where  Pope's  mend  (and  ours,  for  Pc^'s  sake  axul  his 
own)  had  been  of  great  service  to  Horace,  while  laid  up  with  a  quinsy 
at  Reggio.  Also,  a  hearty  epistle  to  Harry  Conway,  Marshal  and 
Minister  that  should  be,  which  is  fiill  of  abuse  of  the  new  government 
(1744)^  and  flings  at  die  British  Fleet,  and  high-flying  panegyrics  on 
Ranelagh,  which  has  totally  beat  Yauxhall,  and  where  everyWy  goes^ 
and  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  is  so  fond  that  he  has  ordered  all  his 
letters  to  be  directed  thither,  and  of  which  the  floor  is  all  of  beaten 
princes,  for  you  can't  set  your  foot  without  treading  on  a  Prince  of  Wales 
or  a  Duke  of  Cumberland, — to  forego  enumeration  of  less  distinguished 
and  "  universal"  company,  from  his  Grace  of  Grafbon  down  to  children 
out  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  from  mjr  Lad^  Townshend  to  the  kitten, 
from  my  Lord  Sandys  to  the  letter- wnter  himself  the  letter-writer  par 
excellence  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Horace  Walpole. 
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BT  T.  P.  GRINSTED. 
He  comes  to  tell  xne  of  the  player8.~SHAKBPEJLBB. 

III. — William  Dowton. 

We  frequently  hear  that  London  has  of  late  taken  such  strides  in  its 
peregrinations,  that  our  pleasant  suburbs  are  becoming  encircled  in  its 
giant  grasp,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  now  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  country.  Much  of  this  assertion  we  cannot  venture  to  dispute ; 
but  there  is  still  leit  us,  we  rejoice  to  know,  a  few  sunny  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mighty  Babel,  where  the  fields  look  green,  and  the  trees 
exultingly  wave  their  branches.  One  of  these  spots  is  the  little  villi^ 
of  Dulwich,  pretty  and  rural  still,  as  though  forgotten  by  its  all-powerral 
neighbour,  having  its  elm-shaded  lanes,  a  prospect  of  hUl  and  dale,  with 
the  Palace  glistening  in  the  dark  foliage  of  the  a<ljoining  wood.  Apart 
from  its  rural  beauty,  Dulwich  is  endeared  to  us  from  having  in  its 
sacred  keeping  the  remains  of  <*  Ned**  Alley n,  as  he  was  £Euniliariy  called 
in  the  days  of  the  old  dramatists,  when  the  homely  terms  of  friendship 
were  so  nfe  amongst  them. 

Marlowe,  renowned  for  his  rare  ait  and  wit. 
Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit; 
Melliflaous  Shakspeare,  whose  encbantins  (mill 
Commanded  mirth  and  passion,  was  but  WuL 

AUeyn  was  a  successful  representative  of  many  of  the  heroes  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bard.  They  were  neigh- 
bours together  hard  by  the  Clink,  by  the  Bankside,  each  being  assessed 
to  the  poor-rates  in  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  week — ^three  other  persons 
only  in  that  part  of  London  paying  so  high  a  rate.  Realising  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  AUeyn  accomplished  many  good  works,  the  principal 
of  whidi  is  the  College  at  Dulwich,  known  as  "  God's  Gift.**  We  have 
here — as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  fine-hearted  actor — a  smaU  '*  Gallery 
of  Theatrical  Portraits,"  in  which  we  see  the  pictured  semblance  of  Bur- 
bage,  Nat  Field,  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  generous  founder  himself, 
clothed  in  a  sober,  fur-trimmed  gown,  his  hand  resting  on  his  genial 
heart.  To  this  retired  nook  would  he  occasionally  come  in  his  later  days, 
by  pleasant  paths  and  green  meadows,  dining  with  the  poor  brothers  as  a 
loving  fnena,  and  chatting  with  the  boys  on  the  mystenes  of  the  theatre. 
The  meadows  are  still  there,  clothed  in  their  original  greenness,  and  may 
sometimes  listen  to  a  benison  offered  to  the  memory  of  *' Sweet  Ned 
AUeyn." 

In  an  early  day  of  the  prosperity  of  Edmund  Kean,  Marlowe's  ^' Jew 
of  Malta"  was  revived  for  him  at  Druiy  Lane,  to  which  was  appended  a 
prologue  containing  the  line — 

Nor  mourn  an  AUeyn  whilst  we  boast  a  Kean. 

Some  aspersions  were  cast  upon  the  modem  actor  for  suffering  such  a  line 
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to  be  fpoken,  and  he  wilHngly  confessed  to  the  error.  On  the  same  sub- 
jeot,  moreover,  Kean  remarked:  "  Alleyn  was  at  least  as  good  an  actor, 
and  oertainly  a  better  man — he  acted  better  than  me  at  Dulwioh.** 

Passing  m>m  this  pleasant  suburb,  a  gentle  walk  brings  us  to  the 
Cemetery  at  Norwood,  tastefully  arrang^  by  the  shady  groves  where 
sybils  once  practised  their  mystic  arts. «  Here  are  white  stones  carved 
with  names,  to  which  flowers  offer  a  gprateful  incense.  Beneath  one  lies 
Talfourd,  he  who  gave  to  the  stage,  in  '<  Ion,"  some  features  of  its  early 
classic  models ;  here,  too,  is  resting  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  the  **  dandy 
of  his  day,"  who  wrote  farces  for  our  grandfathers,  and  is  favoured  witn 
notice  in  fiyron's  celebrated  satire.  Here,  moreover,  rest  the  rival 
transpontine  managers,  Davidge  and  Osbaldiston — their  scenic  battles 
all  forgotten — and  William  Dunn,  associated  for  more  than  half  a  century 
with  Drury  Lane.  What  memories  of  the  old  house  passed  into  the 
grave  of  him  we  have  mentioned  last !  But  there  is  one  tomb  which  has 
led  us  into  this  introductory  strain,  on  which  is  inscribed— 


WlLUAM^DoWTON  (OF  ExETBB),  WHO  DIED  19tH 
AfBH^  1851,  AOED  ElOHTT-EIOHT  YeABS. 


The  occupant  of  this  quiet  retreat  was  one  of  the  old  beacon-lights  of 
the  dramatic  stream.  He  has  not  his  resting-place  adorned,  like  Alleyn 
at  Dulwich,  with  his  pictured  self,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ;  but  in  honour 
of  the  natural  talent  of  the  hearty  comedian,  we  would  fain  see  pre- 
served some  traces  of  the  old  features,  though  the  portrait  have  no  more 
enduring  home  than  our  own  Gallery. 

William  Dowton  was  bom  in  the  goodly  city  mentioned  in  his 
epitaph,  in  the  year  1763,  if  we  may  trust  the  figures  carved  upon  his 

Eavestone,  though  1766  has  been  mentioned  as  his  natal  year.  We 
ve  nothmg  to  relate  of  his  days  of  hoops  and  happiness.  As  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  he  was  in  due  time  sent  to  a  seminary  of 
high  repute  in  the  neiehbourhood,  where  he  continued  for  some  time, 
engaged  in  liberal  studies,  when  he  was  articled  to  an  architect.  In 
this  new  phase  of  his  career,  however,  there  soon  began  to  glimmer, 
although  nuntly  at  first,  the  dawning  of  a  dramatic  genius. 

Our  young  cit  of  Exeter  was  not  the  only  architect  who  in  early  days 
imbibea  the  disease  of  stage-||»l&yiQg*  Christopher  Wren,  about  1652, 
Averted  himself  with  Thespian  sports ;  Vanbrugh,  again,  was  not  only 
the  architect  of  the  original  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  but  was 
for  a  time  its  joint  manager  with  Congreve,  and  furnished  the  stage 
with  some  half-dozen  comedies ;  John  Nash,  who  supplied  the  present 
exterior  of  that  lyric  temple,  was  an  actor  in  his  younger  days,  and 
de%hted  country  audiences  with  his  performance  of  lA)rd  Oglehy. 
Daniel  Terry  was  for  five  years  with  Wyatt,  and  even  after  a  few 
trials  on  the  stage  he  returned  for  a  whUe  to  his  architectural  pur* 
suits*  Terry,  in  fiict,  is  said  to  have  furnished  his  friend  Sir  Walter 
Scott  with  the  original  outlines  of  Abbotsfbrd,  that  '^  romance  in  brick 
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and  stone."  Richard  Jones,  the  late  admirahle  light  comedian,  was  m 
his  youth  of  the  same  profession;  and  the  present  Charles  Mathews 
studied  the  art  under  the  elder  Pugin,  and  for  a  time  drew  difierent 
houses  than  those  which  now  greet  him  with  so  much  favour. 

Becoming  enamoured  of  the  Thespic  art,  young  DowUm  thought 
more  of  the  plays  of  Otway  and  Rowe  than  he  did  of  the  cherished  lore 
of  Falladio  and  Vitruvius.  like  one  of  Marryat's  heroes,  he  would  go 
nmt  his  tragic  speeches  that  the  windows  rattled  with  a£fnght,  wlukt 
the  china  mandarins  nodded  their  heads  upon  the  mantelpiece ;  and  Uke 
Charles  Mathews  No.  1,  he  would  at  night  recite  Lear  up  three  pair  of 
stairs  to  a  four-legged  hedstead.  He  had  not  then,  however,  tasted 
the  theatrical  ^it,  being  simply  anxious  to  pluck  it,  having  an  unshak- 
able faith  in  its  delectable  flavour.  The  golden  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself  for  some  yonng  gentlemen  at  Exeter  joined 
together  their  piurses  and  their  abilities  in  the  establishment  of  a  private 
theatre,  and  here  the  juvenile  architect  occasionally  displayed  his  talents. 
One  of  his  favourite  characters  was  Carhs,  in  "  The  Revenge,"  which 
he  played  to  the  Zanga  of  John  Davy,  the  composer  of  the  "  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  other  songs.  In  this  part  young  Dowton  guned  so  much 
applause  that  his  ambition  became  fixed  ;  and  one  eventful  morning  the 
office  of  the  architect  was  desolate,  for  the  pupil,  who  had  so  ofi^en  en- 
livened it  with  his  passionate  bursts,  was  far  on  his  way  with  a  band  of 
strollers.  Fifty  years  later,  when  that  young  stroller  had  himself  become 
a  veteran  upon  the  metropolitan  boards,  and  was  being  examined  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Coimnons,  he  was  asked  where  he  first 
acted  publicly,  and  replied, ''  In  a  bam  at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire^  or  a 
cowhouse ;  it  was  not  so  good  as  a  bam." 

WiUaam  Dowton  selected  his  fEtvourite  part  of  Carht  for  impersona- 
tion before  the  dilettanti  of  Ashburton,  in  which  he  received  1^ 
plaudits  of  an  overflowing  bam,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  six  mould 
candies.  Elated  by  this  glimmering  of  success,  his  love  for  his  new 
professKm  became  unbounded.  Tb^  refuse  of  the  golden  grain  was 
swept  from  other  bams,  and  other  audiences  gave  their  plaudits  to  the 
band  of  strollers ;  our  hero,  however,  though  thirsting  aiter  fame^  found 
himself  too  material  to  feed  alone  on  applause,  and  his  riches  did  not 
make  a  corresponding  advance  with  his  reputation.  Supported  by  hb 
high  spirit,  he  waged  for  a  time  an  unequal  warfare  witn  starvation, 
but  at  length  gave  up  the  flght,  and  returned,  like  the  prodigal  sod, 
to  the  home  of  fcus  parent.  The  comforts  of  the  parental  roof,  TOwever, 
soon  erased  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  past  vicissitudes,  and, 
determining  to  toil  for  thjsatrical  fame,  h^again  resumed  his  peregma- 
tioDS.  Once  more  with  the  strollers,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  wiidi 
iheir  difficulties,  but  yet  enjoyed  the  'Equips  and  cranks  and  lively 
sallies"  of  the  brotherhood.  Securing  at  length  an  engagement  al  the 
Weymouth  Theatre,  he  considered  lumself  at  the  top  of  t^  wave ;  aad, 
continuing  to  rise  in  reputation,  he  revisited  his  native  city,  where,  upon 
the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  he  boldly  held  forth  as  RmneOy  Ibe- 
^<4,  and  other  tragic  heroes,  which  he  is  said  successfully  to  hare  em- 
bodied. 

Tragedy,  we  have  seen,  won  from  William  Dowton  his  earliest  ap- 
proval, the  laughing  sister  having  at  first  been  slighted  by  the  majority 
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of  our  best  comic  actors,  indudiDg  John  Baniiister,  Lewis,  Fawcetti 

UstOD,  Jones,  and  others.     From  the  goodly  town  of  Exeter,  his  next 

step  was  into  the  Kent  circoit,  at  that  time  conducted  by  Mrs.  Baker, 

a  lady  who  had  been  left  a  widow  without  any  resources  save  her  own 

stock  of  industry,  but  who  realised  some  considerable  property.      Her 

circuit  included  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Tunbridge  WeUs,  Maidstone,  and 

other   theatres  in  the  district.      She  was  an  indefatigable  priestess  of 

Thalia  and  Melpomene.     Every  morning  she  might  have  been  seen  on 

Her  road  to  market,  and  in  addition  filled  the  office  of  box-book  keepra:. 

She  likewise  manufactured  the  daily  playbill,  by  the  help  of  scissors, 

needle,  thread,  and  a  collection  of  old  bills :  cutting  a  play  from  one,  an 

interlude  from  another,  and  a  farce  from  a  third,  she  would  sew  them 

neatly  together,  thus  precluding  the  necessity  of  pen  and  ink,  except 

when  the  name  of  a  former  actor  had  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  and 

then  a  blank  was  left  for  the  first  performer  who  happened  to  call  in,  and 

who  could  write,  to  fill  up.     She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  two 

daughters— one  of  the  young  ladies  being  the  Siddons  and  the  Jordan, 

and  the  other  the  Crouch  and  Billington  of  the  company.     Mrs.  Baker 

would  hersdf  beat  the  drum  behind  the  scenes  in  "  RidMurd  "  and  other 

martial  plays,  and  was  occasionally  her  own  prompter,  or  rather  that  of 

her  aetbrs.     Her  practice  in  reading,  however,  had  not  been  very  exten- 

tare.     One  evening,  as  a  member  of  her  company,  a  Mr.  Gardner,  wai 

plapng  Gradus^  in  the  fsEirce  of  "  Who's  the  Dupe?''  and  imposing  on 

Old  Dodey  by  a£Fecting  to  speak  Greek,  his  memory  unfortunately  f^ed 

him,  and  he  cast  an  anxious  eye  towards  the  industrious  promptress  for 

assistanee.      Now  Mrs.  Baker  had  never  met  with  so  many  syUables 

combined  in  one  word,  or  so  many  such  words  as  the  fictitious  Greek 

afforded.     She  was  consequently  puzzled,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated. 

By  this  delay  the  distress  of  Gardner  was  increased,  and  he  whispered 

loudly,  and  somewhat  angrily,  '^  Give  me  the  word,  madam."     '<  It's  a 

haid  one,"  replied  the  lady.      '<Then  give  me  the  next"      '<  That's 

harder."     ''The  next."     ''Harder  still"    Gardner  now  became  furious; 

when  the  manageress,  no  less  so,  threw  the  book  on  the  stage,  exdaim- 

ing,  "  There  now,  yoa  have  'em  all,  and  may  take  your  choice.'^ 

Mrs.  Baker^s  forces  were  joined,  in  September,  1806,  by  an<^her 
drsma^  hero,  Exlmund  Rean,  who  was  principally  engaged  for  comic 
smgtng  and  recitations,  fbr  which  he  received  the  remuneration  of  eighteen 
sfaaUings  per  week.  We  have  seen  the  bills  issued  during  his  six  months' 
stay  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  his  name  is  appencbd  to  characters 
wludi  contrast  curioudy  with  those  now  associated  with  his  memory. 
"  Ridurd  the  Third,"  for  in#ance^  was  announced  by  Mrs.  Baker,  and 
the  httle  man,  to  whom  she  might  have  awarded  the  tyrant,  was  content 
for  the  time  to  do  duty  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Ae  Tower;  but  then,  as  a 
digfat  atonement,  the  same  bill  gave  him  the  part  of  Mungo^  in  the  fiffoe 
of  "  The  Padlock."  Said  we  not  right,  in  a  preceding  sketch,  that  the 
fortunes  of  actors  are  capricious  P  Edmund  Kean  at  Tunbridge  Wella 
reeeived  but  eighteen  shiltings  per  weds,  whilst  seven  years  later  his  first 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane  produced  him  two  thousand  pounds ! 

We  most  now  return  to  William  Dowtm,  whom  we  simply  introduced 
into  the  ctreoit  of  Mrs.  Baker.  It  was  in  September,  1791,  that  he 
joined  that  indnstrions  lady,  whose  company  was  then  oiaoting  at 
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Tunbridge  Wells.  The  character  in  which  he  first  gave  the  loungers  at 
this  mineral  spring  a  touch  of  his  qualities  was  that  of  Rover,  in  *^  Wild 
Oats  ;*'  and  having  secured  their  good  opinion,  he  appealed  before 
them  in  a  variety  of  characters,  in  almost  everj  department  of  the  drama. 
It  was  during  his  stay  in  this  circuit  that  our  comedian  was  caught  in  the 
matrimonial  net,  and  duly  transferred  to  the  cage  of  wedlock.  Misv 
Baker,  the  fair  daughter  of  the  manageress,  was  the  witdung  fowler, 
whose  call-bird  notes  were  no  doubt  occasionally  heard  in  the  pleasant 
walks  of  Kent — a  second  Exlen — ^where 

Soft  did  fall  the  whisper'd  tale, 
•Soft  the  double  shadow. 

Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  resided  much  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
there  witnessed  the  performances  of  Dowton,  and,  deeming  him  un- 
rivalled in  Sheva — the  hero  of  his  own  comedy  of  "  The  Jew" — ^recom- 
mended him  strongly  to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lauo,  both  on  account 
of  his  general  merits,  as  well  as  his  j  qualifications  for  that  particular 
character.  This  recommendation  was  not  to  be  slighted,  and  the  hero  of 
Mrs.  Baker*s  company  was  soon  transferred  to  the  lordlier  boards  of 
Drury  Lane,  upon  which  he  first  appeared  on  the  11th  of  October,  1796 
— ^the  year  in  which  the  mercurial  Elliston  became  known  to  the 
metropolis,  and  in  which  Braham  first  established  his  fiime  (the  town 
having  previously  listened  to  the  warblings  of  his  boyhood).  Dowton'a 
opening  character  was  that  of  Sheva,  originally  played  by  John  Ban- 
nister. A  portion  of  the  press  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  style  of  the 
new  actor,  and  the  critics  favoured  him  occasionally  with  some  inte- 
resting <<  peUets  of  the  brain.''  Time,  however,  softened  these  asperities, 
and  Dowton  continued  lor  more  than  forty  years  a  ^Ustinguisbed  ad- 
herent of  the  legitimate  school  of  comedy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century-^when  the  subject  of 
our  portrait  was  comfortably  installed  in  his  new  iposition-— discordant 
sounds  of  war  were  heard  from  over  the  Channelj^  and  some  of  the 
players  of  the  da^  became  amateur  soldiers,  enrolling^  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  militia.  In  this  heroic  proceeding  they  di4  hut  emulate  the 
military  ardour  of  their  predecessors  of  the  days  of  ^e  Civil  Wars, 
when  the  monarchy  and  the  theatre  were  alike  overth^wn.  Many  of 
the  players  then  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Royaltyi  Mohun^  for 
instance,  became  a  captain,  and  whilst  serving  in  Flander^  received  the 
pay  of  a  major;  Hart  was  a  lieutenant  in  Prince  Rupert^  regiment; 
Burt  was  a  comet  in  the  same  troop,  and  Shatterel  a  quartermaster ; 
whilst  Allen  of  the  Cockpit  became  a  major  and  quartermaster-general 
at  Oxford.  In  the  more  recent  times — ^although  the  theatr^  enjoyed 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  Creorge  III,  sat  quietly  in  hi!l  ^^^ — 
Indedon  and  others  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand's  Sharp^ooten^ 
who  not  only  exercised  their  rifles,  but  also  their  knives  and  ^rk^*  ** 
some  excellent  regimental  dinners  at  the  Bedford,  where  they  piVf^^'^ 
military  manceuvres,  and  were  considered  very  expert  at  quick  |fi™€r- 
Indedon,  for  one,  outgrew  the  service,  and  became  so  bulky  thaV|^^ 
he  and  Cooke,  in  their  skirmishes,  were  generally  to  be  found  at  theV '*' 
end  of  the  performance.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  duke  revieF 
the  corps  at  Chalk  Farm,  the  usual  manoeuvres  being  over,  a  sill 
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fight  took  place,  and  pnrgtied  through  the  fields  of  Hampstead  and 
Higfhgate.  On  ascending  a  pretty  sharp  hill,  Indedon  was  so  much 
**  blown"  that  he  sat  down  on  a  rail  to  recruit  bb  breath.  Partially  re- 
covering, he  at  length  made  a  start,  and  was  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
batcher-boy.  **  Here,  you  boy,"  said  he,  "  carry  this  infernal  gim,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  shilling."  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  vocal-soldier 
was  enabled  to  proceed  at  an  improved  pace.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
sword  was  continually  intruding  between  his  legs,  he  eave  a  little  girl 
another  shilling  to  carry  it  for  him.  At  the  halt  he  made  his  appearance 
with  his  two  aides-de-camp^-his  rifle  and  sword  bearer — and  was  re« 
ceived  with  great  applause  by  a  numerous  audience,  who  hailed  him 
with  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes !" 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  Dowton  was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
announced  for  his  benefit  a  revival  of  the  burlesque  of  "  The  Tailors  ;  or, 
A  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather" — since  occasionally  played  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Quadrupeds.'*  Prior  to  the  eventful  night  (August  15), 
our  comedian  received  some  menacing  letters,  informing  him  that  seven- 
teen thousand  tailors  would  attend  to  oppose  the  peiformance.  Now, 
dividing  that  number  by  the  customary  nme,  Dowton  calculated  that  it 
gave  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men, 
and  eight  odd  tailors,  which  at  the  Haymarket  would  tolerably  well  fill 
his  bendies.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  evening  in  question,  anout  seven 
hundred  persons,  principally  tailors,  divided  tbemselves  into  the  pit  and 
galleries,  and  soon  began  their  riotous  work,  during  which  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  "  Dowton !"  Our  coqiedian  presented  himself,  and  en- 
deavoured to  address  his  noisy  auditors,  when  a  pair  of  shears  was 
thrown  firom  the  gallery  upon  the  stage.  The  insulted  actor  offered  a 
reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  depredator,  and  like- 
wise offered  to  substitute  the  ^'  Village  Lawyer"  for  the  offensive  piece. 
The  storm,  however,  was  fairly  up,  and  expressed  itself  in  discordant 
cries  of  *^  No  Dowton  !  no  Dowton  I"  The  knights  of  the  shears  had 
been  insulted,  and  would  listen  to  no  surrender,  bemg  determined  to  take 
their  own  measure.  EUiston  was  next  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Dowton, 
but  without  appeasing  the  malcontents.  The  management  then  decided 
upon  playing  the  piece  at  first  announced;  and  as  the  doorkeepers 
stated  that  the  remainder  of  the  seventeen  thousand  were  fast  arriving 
and  threatening  to  burst  in,  Mr.  Graham,  the  magistrate,  was  sent  for, 
who  immediately  attended  with  the  officers  from  fiow-street.  A  few 
stout  men  connected  with  the  theatre  were  sworn  in  as  special  constables, 
and  a  message  was  despatched  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Life 
Guards,  who  attended  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  full  guard,  when  the 
threatened  thousands  effected  a  retreat  from  the  Haymarket.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  internal  agitators  were  arrested,  but  were  subsequently 
held  to  bail ;  and  thus  ended  the  '*  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather." 

During  the  season  of  1806,  a  play  in  which  our  comedian  was  con- 
eaned  was  advertised,  but  for  some  reason  was  postponed.  The  theatri- 
cal critic  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  however,  prepared  a  copious  and 
laboured  review  of  a  performance  which  had  never  taken  place !  This  of 
itself  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  critical  reverie,  when  published,  was  found 
to  be  so  bitter,  unjust,  and  scurrilous,  that  Dowton,  Bannister,  Elliston, 
and  Barrymore  were  advised  to  commence  legal  proceedings  against  the 
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proprietors  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appetred,  who  were  glad  to  pur- 
dtase  peace  by  a  payment  of  Gfty  ponnds,  which  sum  was  immedii^lj 
handed  oyer  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Drory  Lane  Theatrical  Fund. 

On  the  subject  of  dramatic  criticbm,  we  may  here  note  that  a  oentwy 
since,  and  for  some  years  after,  no  notice  of  the  theatres  was  given  ia 
newspapers,  except  <^  a  new  piece  or  a  new  performer.  The  plays  fbr 
die  evening  were  then  published  exdusiTely  in  the  Public  Adoertiter 
and  the  Gazetteer y  and  it  was  understood  that  each  of  those  papers  paid 
seventy  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  the  patent  theatres  for  the  right  so  to 
publish.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1768, 
duly,  or  at  least  frequent  criticisms  were  commenced  by  William  Wood- 
fall,  the  editor.  At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  at  the  theatre  to  an- 
nounce the  play  for  the  following  evening,  but  not  the  iaroe,  unless  the 
latter  was  a  new  one.  A  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra  was  paid 
by  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  watch  for  the  announcement  of  the  plaj* 
and  run  to  the  printing-office  with  the  same ;  and  often  would  this 
functionary  exercise  his  wits  to  get  some  Mend  to  fish  out  from  Kopkiiis, 
the  prompter,  the  name  of  the  farce  for  him. 

I>owton,  in  1809,  was  at  the  Lyceum,  where  the  comedy  of  "The 
Hypocrite"  was  revived  after  a  slumber  of  thirty  years.  In  this  piece 
our  sterling  actor  added  much  to  his  reputation  by  his  finished  porteituie 
of  Dr,  CantwelL  Mathews  was  the  mauncorm  on  the  occasion  of  thia 
revival,  Mrs.  Edwin  the  Charlotte,  and  Mrs.  Orger  the  Voung  Zaefy 
Lambert — the  excellence  of  the  acting  rendering  the  perfbrm«ioe  of  the 
comedy  almost  perfect.  Dowton  continued  for  some  time  at  the  same 
theatre,  which  at  this  period  was  partially  occupied  by  the  Drury  Lane 
oomedians,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  domicile  by  fire.  With 
them  he  returned  to  their  new  house,  upon  its  opening  in  October,  1812 
— their  forces  being  augmented,  two  years  later,  by  Edmund  Kean,  who, 
like  our  own  actoTy  had  received  some  portion  of  ms  drilUng  in  the  camp 
of  Mrs.  Baker.  During  Kean's  third  season  in  London,  Dowton  triec^ 
upon  the  same  boards,  the  part  of  Shylocky  the  stepping-stone  of  Kean's 
ereat  fame.  In  the  earlier  scenes  of  this  character  he  infrised  a  great 
deal  of  comedy,  and  chuckled  over  the  merry  bond  in  a  way  likely  to 
deeetve  Batsanio  and  Antonio  into  the  b^ef  of  his  kindness  being  real 
He  made,  too,  a  great  point  in  the  last  scene ;  when  Antonio  offen 
him  mercy  on  condition  that  ^*  he  presently  become  a  Christian,''  Dowton 
fiunted  in  the  arms  of  Tubed,  The  management  had  no  desire  that  our 
actcnr  should  be  successful  in  the  part,  Kean  being  then  ihe  rage ;  the 
excellence  of  many  parts  of  the  performance  was  acknowledged,  but  the 
actor's  best  friends  md  not  deem  it  a  hit 

About  1 8 16  the  gossips  of  London  got  up  a  little  interlude  en 
their  own  account,  the  prindpal  characters  in  which  they  assig^ned  to 
Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Mardyn — the  former  b^ng  at  the  time  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  latter 
a  popular  actress  upon  the  same  boards.  The  plot  of  the  piece  was  duly 
given  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  the  chief  incidents  being  the  elope- 
ment of  the  noUe  poet  with  ute  £air  comedienne.  His  loi^i^p  at  this 
tioM  resided  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  was  one  morning  waited  upon  by 
our  hearty  old  actor.  Duly  introduced  into  the  dbrawing-room,  and 
Moeived  with  great  kindness,  Dowton,  with  some  little  excitement,  ex* 
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plained  the  object  of  his  Tisit  ^  I  beg,"  said  he,  '<  with  yovr  lordihip'f 
permianoii,  to  relate  a  little  anecdote,  and  read  joa  a  letter,  in  which  I 
am,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  a  little  concerned,  and  which  I  am  prood  to 
ny  will  enable  me,  most  clearly,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  falsity 
of  those  reports  in  circulation  respecting  yottr  lordship  and  Mrs.  Mardyn ; 
fi)r,  by  Heavens  I  my  son  Harry  has  been  the  gallant,  and  not  your 
ktrdship,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  on  a  speculation  with  her  round  the 
Kentish  coast.'* 

Dowton  here  seemed  in  breathless  anxiety  to  open  a  letter  which  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  in  a  most  animated  manner.  Scarcely  able  to  con* 
tain  his  feelings,  he  thus  continued  :  '^  Hb  grandmother  writes  me  here, 
that  my  son  Harry  sends  her  word  from  Dover  that  he  is  going  to 
Folkestone,  Hastings,  and  so  on,  to  visit  hk  father  in  London,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend ;  but  that  she  had  discovered  that  friend  to  be  Mrs. 
Mardyn,  who  had  been  acting  at  Canterbury  during  the  previous  week.'' 
Here  Dowtoo  paused  for  a  moment,  giving  his  lordship  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar good-humoured  looks,  exclaiming,  with  great  archness,  '*  There,  my 
lord,  what  think  you  of  my  Harry  ?  There's  a  young  dog — his  fiadwt^s 
SOD — a  chip  of  the  old  block."  He  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
tbus  continued  :  "  But  what  adds  to  the  horror  his  grandmother  feels  at 
the  occurrence  is,  that  he  has  obtained  £n>m  her  fiffy  pounds,  under  some 
speciow  pretence,  which  doubtless  is  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  hopeful 
adventure;  and  she  hopes  I  will  fetch  him  back  and  lecture  him  severely 
— ^not  forgetting  her  fifty  pounds." 

^'  Well,  Dowton,"  remarked  his  lordship,  highly  amused  at  this  honest 
narration,  *^  what  would  you  have  me  do  in  this  afiEair  ?"  ^'  Why,  my 
lord,"  returned  our  comedian,  '^use  this  adventure  in  any  way  yon 
pkafle,  as  a  cootradictioo  tb  the  calumnies  heaped  on  yourself."  la 
the  ooBcladiflg  sentence,  Dowton  appeared  very  indignant,  pacing 
the  room,  and  drawing  his  hand  across  his  forehead  by  way  of  coofing 
his  rage. 

Dmng  this  interview,  Byron  fistened  most  attentively  to  Dowton's 
animated  frankness,  and  was  entertained  and  even  delighted  with  tke 
aeal  he  evinced  in  his  own  cause.  He  assured  his  friend  that  he 
reeeived  the  ofier  kindly,  but  that  he  shouU  suffer  the  worM  to  indulge 
in  its  fiivourite  theme,  as  slander  would  eventually  find  its  level. 

^^Thougli  my  boy" — resimied  Dowton,  in  condosioo — ''is  only 
e^fateen,  and  has  begun  his  vagaries  rather  early,  I  coii£bs8,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a  boyish  My.  As  to  his  grandmother,  she  may  leotnre  Ittai 
herself;  I'll  be  bound  she'll  not  forget  her  fifty  pounds.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  not  notice  the  affair — he  has  only  done  what  I  have  done  before 
him.  If  s  my  way— it's  all  our  ways— it  runs  in  die  blood  of  the 
Absohites!" 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1816,  for  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  Dowtoa 
appeared  as  Mri,  Malaprop,  in  **  The  Rivals,"  having  effected  an  ex^ 
dumge  of  character  with  Mrs.  Sparks,  who  appeared  on  the  occasion  as 
Sit  Aw^umy  AbsoiuU.  This  was  almost  the  only  ooeasion  on  whiA 
an  actor  was  enabled  to  "  draw  a  hoose ;"  in  fact,  so  little  were  ins 
talents  in  this  respect  appreciated,  that  he  did  not,  subseqwiidy  to  that 
night,  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  town  for  a  score  of  years. 

Dowton,  during  his  long  com^xion  witii  the  metropolitan  boands^ 
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continued  faithful  to  Old  Drury,  the  house  to  which  he  first  plighted 
his  troth.  His  vacations  were  frequently  passed  at  the  Hajmarket — 
without  fear  of  the  thousands  of  tailors  that  once  threatened  to  assail 
that  favoured  temple — ^whilst  occasionally  he  would  spend  his  summer 
months  in  the  country,  blending  a  lifctle  profit  with  his  recreations. 
During  the  time  that  the  theatre  at  Brighton  was  managed  by  his  old 
j&iend  Russell — of  Jerry  Sneak  celebrity — we  frequently  enjoyed,  in  that 
town,  a  daylight  peep  at  the  round,  honest-looking  feu$e  of  Dovrton. 
More  than  once  have  we  seen  him  enter  that  fashionable  retreat  on  the 
box  of  the  London  stage-coach  —  there  were  no  panting  locomotives 
then  to  whisk  you  down  in  an  hour — looking  as  happy  and  as  jovial  as 
his  neighbour,  the  hero  of  the  whip. 

In  1829,  Tunbridge  Wells  was  chosen  by  Dowton  for  his  country 
trip,  and  right  heartily  was  he  received,  many  of  his  very  old  frien<is 
exhibiting  a  genuine  feeling  of  welcome.  Tragedy,  it  would  seem,  had 
not  been  wholly  banished  from  his  thoughts,  even  at  this  late  period  of 
his  career,  for  Shyhcky  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit^  was  selected  by 
him  for  personation. 

Whilst  at  the  Wells,  a  few  years  since,  we  found  ourselves  upon  the 
Parade,  the  promenaders  upon  which  were  listening  to  a  little  band  of 
musicians.  Sitting  apart  from  the  busy  throng,  we  thought  of  the  cele- 
brities of  former  days,  who  had  pac^  that  self-same  pavement,  the 
company  hooped  and  brocaded,  exhibiting  the  square-cut  and  full-flow- 
ing costume  of  the  olden  time.  Wycherley  was  brought  before  us,  as 
well  as  Richardson,  with  a  fair  Pamela  leanine  upon  his  arm.  John- 
son and  Garrick  were  in  conversation,  the  subject  probably  being  their 
having  entered  London  together — fortune  awaiting  one  at  the  very 
gate,  whilst  the  other  for  a  time  was  to  endufe  neglect  and  want  CoUey 
Gibber,  likewise,  appeared  upon  the  diminutive  Parade,  as  well  as  Cum- 
berland, his  brother  dramatist — Beau  Nash,  who  had  not  then  been 
recognised  as  the  King  of  Bath,  presiding  over  the  ^^  ceremonies'*  of  the 
place.  The  cessation  of  the  music,  upon  the  occasion  in  question,  re- 
called us  from  our  fwcies,  and  we  crossed  over  to  a  building  to  which 
we  were  directed  upon  inquiring  for  the  theatre.  Thinking  of  Mrs. 
Baker  and  her  little  pay-place,  of  Dowton,  Kean,  and  others  once  en- 
rolled in  her  service,  we  scarcely  noticed  the  exterior;  on  enterine^ 
however,  the  illusion  was  soon  destroyed.  The  actors  had  all  vanished, 
probably  through  their  own  trap-doors,  and  in  tiieir  place  we  found  men 
offering  samples  of  golden  grain — the  theatre  had  been  converted  into  a 
com  market  I 

On  one  occasion  our  comedian  found  his  way  to  Stratford-upon- Avon, 
and  in  Henley-street  sought  the  room  which  tradition  has  marked  as  the 
birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  the  massive  joists  and  plastered  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  the  names  of  innumerable  pilgrims.  To  the  old  lady 
who  had  charge  of  the  house,  Dowton  appeared  to  be  somewhat  delirious. 
He  desired  to  be  left  alone.  <^  There,  go,"  said  he,  **  I  cannot  have 
witnesses ;  I  shall  cry ;  and  so— eh  ?  What !  the  divine  Billy  was  bom 
here,  eh  ?  The  pride  of  all  nations  has  been  in  this  room  I  I  must 
kneel.     Leave  me  ;  I  don't  like  people  to  see  me  cry." 

Some  such  feeling  of  reverence  and  tears  must  have  crept  over 
another  comedian,  Robert  Keeley,  on  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  fidls 
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of  ^sgara.  **  I  had  scrapulonsly  tamed  my  head  from  the  soene  of 
wonders"— -OUT  little  friend  has  related — "  until  our  host  gave  me  the 
'word  to  drink  in  at  my  eyes  a  sight  that  seemed  to  condense  a  whole 
existence  into  that  minute.  Thank  Heaven,  nobody  spoke  to  me.  The 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  I  had  been  alone, 
J  should  have  thrown  myself  upon  my  knees  and  wept  aloud." 

l^illiam  Dowton  himself,  in  1836,  ventured  upon  a  trip  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  too  &r  advanced,  however,  in  years  to  attract  much  of 
the  attention  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and  consequently  failed  to 
enrich  lumself  with  their  dollars.  He  was  never,  in  hcty  in  the  days  of 
his  strength,  a  ^*  star"  actor,  b^ing  one  of  those  whom  the  many  admit 
to  possess  great  merit,  but  yet  are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  affect  the 
receipts  of  a  house.  Genius  and  talent  are  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  success ;  and  thus  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  with 
Fanny  Kelly  and  some  other  sterling  performers  of  their  time,  failed  to 
attract  the  crowd,  whilst  a  dramatic  charlatan,  without  possessing  a  tithe 
of  their  talent,  would  be  followed  as  the  lion  of  the  day.  As  the 
gilded  idol  is  being  worshipped,  patient  merit  shrugs  its  shoulder, 

And  Wisdom  stares,  while  Folly  daps  her  hands. 

Dowton's  salary  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  season  of  1801-02,  was  eight 
pounds  per  week ;  he  subsequently  received  twelve  pounds,  but  never 
more  than  twenty. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  to  dramatic 
performers  during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  the  better  days  of  the 
drama  these  salaries  appear  to  be  small ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  a  healthy  action  was  then  enioyed,  which  the  ''  star"  system 
tended  to  impair.  If  we  look  into  Gamck's  theatre,  we  find  the  Roscius 
himself  at  the  head,  with  a  stipend  of  2/.  16s.  6d.  per  night ;  Barry  and 
his  wife,  32.6s.  8d.;  John  Palmer  and  his  wife,  2/.;  Eang,  the  unrivalled 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Lard  Ogleby,  \h  6s.  8d. ;  Parsons,  \h  6s.  8d.; 
Mrs.  Pritchaid,  2/.  6s.  8d.;  Mrs.  Gibber,  2/.  10s.  Miss  Pope,  lds.4d.; 
and  Signor  Guestinelli,  the  principal  singer,  1/.  Ids.  4d.  Succeeding 
the  days  of  Garrick  came  a  host  of  distinguished  performers,  including 
Lewis,  Quick,  Bannister,  Munden,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Farren,  cum 
mukis  aUiSj  not  one  of  whom  ever  received  *'star"  salaries.  John 
Kemble,  as  actor  and  manager,  was  content  with  56/.  14s.  per  week  ; 
George  Frederick  Cooke  received  25/. ;  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  her  zenith, 
an  average  of  31/1  10s.  Drury  Lane,  in  season  1812-13,  boasted  of 
an  excellent  company,  including  John  Johnstone,  who  was  retained  at 
15/.  per  week,  and  Dowton,  who  received  \6L  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
same  period,  numbered  among  its  members  Emery  (whose  highest  salary 
during  his  career  was  but  hZ  per  week),  Mathews,  Fawcett,  Bhmchant 
Listen,  and  Simmons,  and  their  united  receipts  from  the  treasury  were 
less  than  has  mnce  been  paid  to  one  actor  at  a  metropolitan  minor 
theatre  I  Edmund  Kean's  first  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1814, 
was  for  three  years,  ranging  £rom  8/.  to  10^  per  week.  This  was  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a  contract  at  50^  per  night.  Eight  years  prior 
to  thb  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Rean — in  the  year  1806 — he  was 
playing  at  the  Haymarket,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  his  salary  at  that  time 
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being  two  pounds  per  week.  Twent j  yeara  lailer,  when  wrung  m  beart 
and  Cune,  phyncally  and  mentally  weak,  he  reoeiyed  at  the  same  hoose 
fifty  poun£  per  night.  Who  will  say  that  he  was  a  better  aetor  ttiea 
than  he  waa  in  1806  ? 

As  a  contrast  to  the  sums  paid  during  the  past  oenturvy  we  maj  state 
that  at  Drury  Lane,  when  under  the  management  of  me  kte  St^hen 
Prioe>  the  nk^htly  salary  of  Edmund  Kean  was  60^,  and  thai  of  Miiiame 
Yestns  and  Liston  251.  each;  whilst  Famn  received  35/.  weddy,  Jotar, 
352.,  James  Wallack  S6L,  and  Harley  30^  In  1838,  Tyrone  Power 
was  reoeiying  96L  weekly  from  the  Adelphi,  and  Farren  40^  from  the 
Olympic.  It  was  onee  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  enormooB  sums 
lavished  upon  <'  stars^"  that  the  President  of  America  was  not  so  hiffhij 
paid  as  Ellen  Tree ;  whilst  the  Premier  of  Ghreat  Britain  had  a  less  auaiy 
than  Mr.  Macready.  Madame  Malihran  was  said  by  the  same  writer  to 
draw  five  limes  as  much  money  as  the  Cokmial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fanen 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  repres^itatiye  of  the  Home  Office. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  extrayaganoe  of  salaries  has  been 
one  of  the  means  of  the  depredation  of  the  dramatic  art,  alike  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  managers  and  the  prospects  of  the  profession.  An  indi- 
vidual is  hoisted  on  the  hack  of  pubUo  opinion  by  some  enterprising  specula- 
tor, whilst  real  merit  is  placed  upon  the  shelf.  A  &lse  impetus  is  thus 
giyen  to  the  public  taste;  and  to  meet  the  drains  upon  the  treasory 
arising  fix>m  the  extortion  of  those  who  have  been  flattered  into  colossal 
opinions  of  their  own  merits,  the  payment  of  the  less  attractive,  though 
more  permanently  useful  members  of  a  theatrical  corps,  aie  necessarily 
economised.  from  these  causes,  histrionic  distinction  has  been  less 
sought  for  by  those  who  had  received  a  fair  degree  of  educational  prepa- 
ration ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  our  actors  have  changed  since  the 
days  when  their  salaries  were  upon  a  l^e>eral  scale,  and  th^  relative  posi* 
tions  mody  balanced — when  people  thronged  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  play 
equally  represented,  and  not  a  character  alone.  Whilst  nunoos  sums 
were  being  paid  to  fi&youred  artistes,  tiie  dramatic  author  participated  in 
the  neglect  assigned  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of  oie  professioii. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  for  instance,  may  have  received  for  one  of  his  works 
— the  result  of  many  months'  labour— -some  three  or  four  hundred  pounds^ 
but  ihu  sum  a  popular  p^former  could  put  in  his  purse  in  a  we^ 
or  so.  liston,  again,  lived  and  died  in  the  fulness  of  wealth,  mnch  of 
which  may  have  been  derived  from  **  Paul  Fryf  yet  Poole  received  only 
three  hundred  pounds  for  that  production. 

Closmg  these  remarks  upon  the  ^  star"  system,  we  must  CTpress  our 
ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  dramatic  talent  has  been  advanced  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  salary,  or  whether,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  redpients 
suited,  not  the  ^^actionto  the  wwd,''  but  the  *^  acting  to  the  pay/*  Some 
such  thought  once  possessed  a  littie  thin  actor  of  the  name  ci  Hamilton, 
connected  with  tiie  theatre  in  Crow-street,  Dublin,  when  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Spranger  Barry.  To  this  performer  his  chieftain  one  moni- 
ing  remarked — <<  Hamilton,  you  might  have  thrown  a  littie  more  spirit 
into  your  part  last  nij^ht"  **  To  be  sure  I  might,  sir,  and  could,"  replied 
Hamilton ;  ^  but,  with  my  salary  of  forty  shillings  per  week,  do  you 
think  I  oDq^t  to  act  with  a  bit  more  spirit  or  a  bit  bettOT  P  Your  Mr. 
Woodward  there  has  a  matter  of  a  thousand  a  year  for  his  acting.  Give 
me  half  a  thousand,  and  see  how  Til  act;  but  for  a  salary  of  two  pounds 
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»  week,  Mr.  Bany,  I  cannot  afford  to  give  yoa  ny  best  aeting,  and  I 
will  not'' 

Turning  firom  the  digresaion  into  which  we  were  led  through  star- 
gazing, we  repeat  that  William  Dowton  was  not  one  of  those  luminaries 
who,  with  half  the  nightly  receipts  in  their  pocket,  trip  away  with  a 
ailken  he^  When  compelled  to  bow  to  Time — Nature,  the  best  of 
prompters,  giving  him  the  "  cue" — ^i6  was  known  that  the  profession  to 
which  his  l^e  hsa  been  devoted  had  failed  in  much  of  its  reward.  There 
was  no  harvest  garnered  up  against  a  season  o£  want,  and  the  old  m^n 
passed  firom  the  stage-door^— Mke  Wordsworth's  philosophic  pedlaiv— 

With  no  appends^  bat  a  staff. 

The  prized  memorial  of  relinquished  toils. 

Tbe^'embers  around  his  hearth,  however,  were  not  suffered  entirely  to 
£aiL  Friends  stood  forward  to  save  his  later  days  from  want,  and  ar* 
rang^ements  were  made  for  a  benefit  at  Her  Majesfy's  Theatre  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1840,  when  the  home  of  the  lyric  drama  received  its  fiill 
qoantom  of  visitors.  The  "  Poor  Gentleman"  was  the  comedy  selected 
— ^in  which  Dowton  played  Sir  Robert  BranUfle — followed  by  other  en- 
tertainments, the  characters  in  the  respective  pieces  being  supported  by 
naenabers  of  the  different  theatres,  including  Farren,  Bartley,  Harley, 
Cooper,  Webster,  Ellen  Tree,  and  the  cherished  mother  of  the  profession, 
Mrs.  Glover.  Sheridan  Knowles  delivered  an  address,  with  a  hearty 
and  manly  warmth ;  and  Dowton  himself,  in  a  later  part  of  the  evening, 
stood  before  the  vast  auditory  for  his  final  leave-takmg.  It  was  with  a 
fisdnt  voice  that  he  commenced  his  tale,  though  gathering  power  as  he 
proceeded.  The  last  word  trembled  on  his  lips,  and  the  veteran  actor— 
with  the  broken  crown  and  the  withered  laurel  at  his  feet — ^pressing  his 
heart,  bowed  for  the  last  time  to  the  London  public.  ^ 

Dowton  subsequently  paid  a  final  visit  to  his  Mends  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  appeari^  before  them  in  the  ''  Poor  Gentleman"  and  <'  Who's 
the  Dupe  ?"  The  proceeds  of  these  performances  made  the  downhill  of 
his  life  comparatively  easy ;  and  having  passed  eleven  years  in  quiet  re* 
tirement,  and  reached  a  green  old  age,  he  found  an  abiding  rest  on  the 
pleasant  hdghts  of  Norwood. 

Apart  from  his  merits  as  an  actor,  William  Dowton  possessed  many 
estinoaUe  qualities.  His  kindness  of  heart  frequently  prompted  him  to 
**  help  young  merit  into  fame,"  and  many  a  good  woixl  for  others  was 
whispered  by  him  into  managerial  ears.  He  could  likewise  estimate 
aright  the  telent  possessed  by  his  contemporaries,  of  which  we  give  an 
instance.  Conversmg  once  with  Little  Knight,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  merits  of  Emery,  who  had  just  been  hastily  snatched  from  the 
scene.  *'  His  Tyke  was  certainly  great,"  said  Knight,  ^<  but  he  was  not 
a  good  ffeneral  low  comedian."  "  Was  he  not,  indeed,"  rejoined  Dow- 
ton, wi£  some  of  his  usual  passion ;  ^'  renounce  me  then  but  TU  tell  you 
the  difference  between  you  and  him :  he  was  a  law  comedian,  and  you, 
you  are  a  small  comedian." 

Our  friend  had  many  virtues,  but  patience  and  equability  of  temper 
could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  number.  Annoyed  at  dinner,  he  was 
known  to  snatch  his  wig  from  his  head  and  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  and 
many  of  the  passions  exhibited  by  him  in  Sir  Anthony  Absolutey  Restive^ 
and  similar  characters,  were  the  occasional  accompaniments  of  his  private 
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life.  He  was  consequently  happy  iu  the  illustration  of  such  an  impe- 
tuous temper  as  that  possessed  hy  Fletcher  of  Saltonn,  whose  footman 
once  desired  he  might  he  dismissea.  '^  Why  do  you  leave  me  ?"  said  bis 
master.  ^*  Because,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  cannot  hear  your  temper."  ^'*  .To 
he  sure,"  said  Fletcher,  *^  I  am  passionate,  hut  my  pasnon  is  no  sooner 
on  than  it  is  off."  '*  Yes,"  replied  the  servant,  ''  hut  then  it  is  no  sooner 
off  than  it  is  on." 

As  a  comedian,  Dowton  possessed  superior  powers,  Mending  exqmsite 
propriety  with  justness  of  perception.  In  his  happier  characters  he 
caught  the ,  feelings  rather  than  the  hahits  of  men.  At  the  .time  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  metropolitan  stage,  Quick,  the  favourite  of 
George  the  Thin),  was  the  old  man  of  his  day,  but  his  style  of  acting 
those  parts  had  more  of  noise  and  extravagance  than  nature  and  humour. 
Dowton  wrought  a  great  improvement  upon  the  style  of  Quick.  Round- 
ing off  the  square  comers  of  that  actor's  old  men,  ne  hrought  them  much 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  truth.  Quick  left  the  stage  in  1798,  but 
hovered  about  Islington  for  thirty  years  subsequently.  His'  favo\aite 
attire  was  a, blue  coat  with  basket  buttons,  snow-white  waistcoat,' black 
knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  shoes,  and  buckles,  the  latter,  on  a  Sahbaith, 
both  at  knee  and  instep,  being  of  diamond— or  padte.     -   - 

In  the  expression  of  simple  passions,  Dowton  was  chaste  and  correct, 
being  unequalled  in  the  mixed  emotions  of  kindness  ajod  anger,''of 'joy 
and  sorrow,  and  in  the  peevishness  breaking  through  the  good-iiiature  of 
age.  His  transition  from  one  passion  to  another  was  not  so  Sudden  as  to 
appear  unconnected ;  the  shading,  from  the  darkest  to  the  fiuntest,  was 
effected  in  quick  succession,  but  in  the  union  of  various  feelings  the  fea- 
tures of  each  were  preserved.  His  passionate  old  men  were  deemed 
faultless.  They  were  so,  and  true  to  nature — it  was  the  actor's  own 
nature.       • 

Humour  has  its  peculiar  phases:  Listen's,  for  instance,  was  easy; 
Emery's,  sturdy;  Knight's,  rustic;  Charles  Kemble's,  buoyant  and  sar- 
castic;  Munden's,  broad;  Wrench's,  familiar;  whilst  the  character  of 
Dowton's  was  that  of  earnestness.  Excelling  in  the  delineation  of  mixed 
feeling,  he  with  great  accuracv  exhibited  the  quick  succession  of  rising 
passion..  One  of  his  most  per&ct  performances  was  that  of  Sir  ^Afitktmy 
Absolute,  an  inimitable  portraiture  of  a  mind  naturally  good,  iddulj^ng 
itself  in  bursts  of  extravagant  rage.  Here  were  seen  the  approaches, 
the  changes,  and  the  effects  of  rage,  with  its  grieat  feature,  impatience ; 
and  when  the  feelings  of  the  baronet  were  won  upon  by  his  son,  and  the 
highest  of  passion  was  exchanged  for  the  softer  emotion  of  pleasantry, 
there  was  exhibited  the  perfection  of  social  enjoyment 

Our  sterling  actor  has  now  played  out  his  part»  and  has  no  more 
passions  to  portray.  Old  memones,  however,  cling  to  many  of  his  com- 
plete impersonations,  and  exhibit  him  still,  as  in  bygone  days,  in  tlie 
hypocrite  Cantwellj  the  testy  yet  kind  Sir  Anthony,  the  affectionate 
Aoednego,  the  heart-sore  Job  Thornberry,  the  valorous  Major  Sturgeon^ 
the  irritable  Jobson,  and  the  hi,  chuckline  Fahtaff,  so  rich  in  drollery 
and  excellent  pleasantry.  Standing  by  his  resting-plabe  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Norwood — with  no  companion  save  the  white  stone  )ind  the  little 
tree— ^those  old  memories  seemed  to  give  vitality  to  forms  and' features 
which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  portray. 
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A  TlLB  OF  THE  TI1IB8. 
Bt  DUDLSr  COSTELLO. 


CHAPTER  Z. 


It  was  a  sajbg  of  Dean  Swift's,  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  the  repre«> 
sentatives  of  the  oldest  families  of  Ireland,  you  must  look  for  them  on  the 
quays  of  Dublin;  and  the  same  remaric  holds  good  everywhere.  Take  all 
the  puns  you  may  to  hedge  in  nobility,  the  fence  must  one  day  be  broken 
down,  and  the  illustrious  seed  be  scattered.  Lay  the  foundations  never 
80  wide  and  deep,  raise  the  tower  never  so  high,  write  ^<  Esto  Perpetua  ** 
on  each  broad  mmt,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years — look  for  the 
edifice  in  vain !  Countless  causes  lead  to  this  result,  defeating  human 
pride  and  human  precaution ;  but  Time  alone  is  a  sufficient  agent. 

Ralph,  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton,  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
renowned  of  the  band  of  knights  who  fought  under  the  Black  Prince.  Of 
the  thousands  who  read  the  name  of  Basset  over  the  door  of  a  small 
watchmaker's  shop  in  Brompton,  how  many  suspected  that  its  owner  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Crecy  ?  And  yet  such  was 
the  &ct,  tiiough  plain  John  Basset  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  nor 
would  have  been  any  the  better  for  it  if  he  had.  He  remembered  his 
grandfather — ^which  is  more  than  a  ereat  many  can  say — ^but  his  dreams 
of  ancestry  never  ascended  beyond  the  old  grey-headed  cooper,  who 
always  gave  his  grandchild  a  new  hoop  when  the  boy  was  taken  to  see 
him.  If  the  BasSet  fiftmily  were  proud  of  anything,  it  was  not  of  an  em« 
blazoned  surcoat  or  a  Norman  war-cry,  but  of  the  day  when  John,  the 
husband  of  Harriet  Fellowes,  set  up  for  himself  in  business,  in  the  line 
in  which  he  had  served  an  honest  apprenticeship ;  nor  was  it  esteemed  a 
derogation  from  his  ancient  lineage— of  which  nobody  had  ever  heard 
— ^when  he  brought  home  a  very  pretty  wife,  after  a  holiday  visit  in 
Hampshire.  Something  more  of  pride  might,  perhaps,  have  accrued 
had  ddildren  graced  this  union,  but  so  legitimate  a  source  of  exultation 
was  denied,  and  it  was  only  from  a  natural  cause  that  regret  arose — not 
from  the  knowledge  that  in  John  Basset,  watohmak^,«  noble  name  would 
at  last  be  extinct 

I  have  said  that  this  name  awakened  no  historical  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  who  carelessly  read  it— neither  would  any  asso« 
dation  with  the  days  of  chivalry  have  been  suggested  by  the  personal 
appearance  or  behaviour  of  John  Basset  himself. «  He  was  what  is  com- 
monly called  ^'  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,"  oi  fragile  figure  and  uncertain 
hailth,  ingenious  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  callings  and  unsparing  of  the 
TOL.  axi.  B 
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labour  he  devoted  to  it,  with  a  kind  word  and  a  kind  thought  for  eyery- 
body,  and  the  willing  slave  of  a  somewhat  exacting  if  not  imperious  wife. 
She,  also— though  she  lorded  it  a  thought  too  much  over  the  descendant 
of  Black  Edward's  companion  in  arms — was  not  without  good  points  in 
her  character,  uniting  an  affectionate  disposition  with  a  quick  temper, 
and  a  desire  to  act  rightly  with  a  credulous  and  over-facile  nature.  A 
little  more  thrift  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  her  husband's  slender 
gains ;  and  had  she  cared  less  for  amusement,  she  might  have  made  him 
a  more  comfortable  home. 

There  was  a  g^ood  deal  of  natural  feeling  in  the  impulse  which 
prompted  Harriet  Basset  to  offer  an.  asylum  to  her  younger  sister,  when 
their  father  and  mother  died,  but  the  irksomeness  of  being,  as  she  said, 
<<  so  everlastingly  alone,"  had  something  to-  do  with  it :  the  increased  ex- 
pense never  entered  into  her  head.  Nor  need  the  latter  consideration  have 
proved  a  very  serious  one,  if  more  prudent  housewifery  had  been  hers ; 
but  she  had  no  notion  of  making  retrenohmento  in  things  superfluous,  to 
enable  her  with  more  ease  to  enoounter  things  noceeBBiy.  She  was  also 
under  another  influence.  Gready  struck  by  l^e  promise  of  Claribel's 
beauty^  the  idea  of  making  "  a  lady"  of  her  pretty  nieee  at  once  took  poe* 
sesaon  of  her  mind.  Her  proposition,  flwned  to  that  effect,  met  widi 
no  oppoution  &om  Climbers  mother^  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  for  Harriet  was  as  prone  to  govern  as  her  sister  to  obey.  Cla- 
ribel  was,  therefore,  sent  at  once,  a»  a  day^sobolar,  to  **  the  first  establish- 
ment" in  the  neighbourhood.  It  proved,  in  some  respects^  a  good  one, 
for  certain  accomplishments  were  really  taught,  where  the  money  was 
paid  for  the  teaching,  and  Claribel  was  so  happily  endowed  by  nature 
that  no  attempted  improvement  was  wasted  upon  her.  There  was^  how 
ever,  a  moment  at  which  all  her  puxanits  became  a  blanh^  when  her  first 
great  sorrow — the  loss  of  her  motiier — swept  over  her.  The  delight  of 
repeating  to  the  one  gone  for  ever  the  daily  aoquiroment  whidi  that  one 
as  delightedly  listened  to,  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  With  what  heart 
could  Claribel  learn  more,  when  the  «cultmg  glance  no  longer  shone, 
when  the  tender  word  which  so  fiilly  rewarded  evevy  exertion  was  no 
longer  spoken  ?  This  was  her  first  thought;  but  then  came  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  kindness  of  her  aunt  deserved  requital,  for  dioiufh  at  times 
her  speech  was  sharp  and  hasty,  aflection,  after  her  manner  of  displaying 
it,  was  at  the  bottom.  What  future^  besides,  had  Claribel,  save  that 
which  was  shaped  out  for  her  by  her  modier's  sister?  To  negWt  her 
studies,  even  if  she  felt  t^em  a  labour,  would  be  uDgratefiil,  and  gradu- 
ally  she  applied  herself  to  them  again,  if  not  mA  aa-nuioh  lo^  at  least 
with  as  much  perseverance^  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  tb»  lady  who  con- 
ducted the  **  establishment? '  admitted  that  Miss  Claribel  Page  was  her 
most  aooomplishad  pupil. 

Here  was  anotbei'  thing  to  be  pmud  af^  if  its  aohierrement  had  been 
without  alloy ;  but  hard  as  the  little  watchmaker  worked,  UBgmdgingly  as> 
he  gave  the.prodnoe  of  his  industrimis  hows,  the  maney  wliidi  he  earned 
melted  more  rapidly  in  his  wife's  hamis  than  it  wa»  made  by  his.  Not 
that  he  ever  uttered  a  syllable  of  remonstranoe  or  reproach  when  asked 
for  what  he  began  to  find,  on  eadi  oooasion^  a<  greater  difficulty  in  sup^ 
plymg.  At  most  he  oghed  or  shook  his  head,  bat  the-  demaad  was 
alwaya  met  by  his  finding  the  money  insoma  way  orothen 
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One  day  he  hsppened,  by  aecidetit,  to  say  as  macb,  and  his  words  were 
not  Bu£Sered  to  &U  to  the  gronnd  unheeded. 

^*  Seme  way  or  other,  Mr.  Basset  y*  exclaimed  his  irascible  wife  ;  '<  whact 
other  way  is  there  than  your  going  to  the  till  for  what  I  want  ?'* 

"  I  would  go  there  with  all  my  heart,  Harriet,"  replied  the  meek  hus- 
band, '*  only  I  am  afiraid  there  s  nothing  in  it.*^ 

«  Nothing  in  the  till,  Mr.  Basset !    l^onsense !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  dear,  but  it's  very  true." 

**  Then  go  to  your  banker :  he  has  plenty,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  Harriet,  but — but — ^my  account  is  overdrawn." 

^  If  that's  the  oase  you  must  sell  out  some  stock.'' 

"  I  never  told  you  before,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  that  mow 
l^an  anee  already." 

*'  You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Basset.  What  on  earth  have  you  done  with 
your  money?" 

"I,  Harriet?" 

"  Yes,  you,  Mr.  Basset.  I  repeat— what  have  you  done  with  your 
•money  ?" 

"  Done !"  returned  the  poor  man,  very  innocently  ;  **  I  have  g^ven  tt 
all  to  you  r 

*'  Then  I  euppose,  Mr.  Basset,  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  have  been 
making  away  with  your  property — though,  for  that  matter,  what's  yours 
is  mine,  if  the  mamage  vow  means  anything  at  all — I,  who  never  spend 
a  single  shilling  that  I'm  not  literally  obliged  to  lay  out !  There  are  the 
house  expenses,  as  dose  as  I'm  sure  they  can  be  kept — your  Kving,  your 
tailor's  bills" — (you  should  have  seen  Mr.  Basset's  best  coat — ^he  was  mar- 
ried in  it) — *^  and  I  don't  know  what  besides — the  few  things  I  want  to 
xnake  me  and  Claribel  appear  decent — ^merely  decent,  Mr.  Basset — that 
poor  girl's  schooling — you  wouldn't  have  her  brought  up  in  perfect  iff- 
noranee,  I  hope,  Mr.  Basset — and  when  I  do  go  out  anywhere,  which  is 
seldom  enough,  Grod  knows,  and  (dways  with  orders  if  %€$  to  the  pkty^ 
don't  I  invariably  take  an  <minibus  as  far  as  I  can,  or  walk  to  the  nearest 
oab-Btand  m  order  to  avoid  back-ilEue?  And  all  the  reward  I  get  for  my 
economy  and  forbearaooe  and  hourly  sacrifices — ^yes,  hourly — indeed  I 
might  say  half-hourly — is  a  series  of  reproaches  and  accusations  for 
wasting  money !  It's  not  to  bebome,  Mr.  Basset,  and  I  tell  you  plainly 
I  won't  bear  it!" 

"  My  dear  Harriet !"  exclaimed  the  self-tlenying  husband,  as  soon  as 
-he  could  get  in  a  word,  ^  don't  distress  yourself  in  this  way;  I  really 
didn't  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind — I'm  sure  I  coiddn't  have 
eaid  U." 

'^  Mere  words  are  nothing,"  retorted  the  lady;  "it  signifies  not  a  straw 
what  you  said  or  did  not  say — ^you  looked  what  you  meant,  and  that% 
quite  sufficient.  I  ean  understand  a  look,  Mr.  Basset,  as  well  as  any 
<»e." 

Hr.  Basset  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  was  silent. 

"If  here's  anything  I  detest  more  than  another,"  resumed  the  lady, 
mfber  a  brief  pause,  ^^  it's  a  sullen  temper.  There  you  stand  and  never 
utter  a  syllable.    If  you  wont  speak,  you  might  at  least  do  something  P' 

"  I  am  thinking,  Harriet,  what  it  is  I  can  do.     The  little  stock  we 

have  left " 

z  2 
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<<  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Basset,  don't  go  oyer  that  ground  agun  ! 
I*m  sick  and  tired  of  this  subject.  Sell  it  out,  and  don't  let  me  hear  any 
more  about  it.  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  haying  money  if  you  can't 
get  it  when  you  want  it  ?** 

^Very  well,  Harriet,  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  wish." 

**  Oh,  don't  put  it  on  me,  Mr.  Basset.  It's  not  my  advice.  Please 
yourself.  If  you  like  to  be  a  dog  in  the  manger,  be  one.  I  can  starve, 
and  so  can ^" 

The  tears  in  her  husband's  eyes,  and  a  quick  sense  of  her  own  injustice, 
stopped  Mrs.  Basset  in  mid  career. 

*<  Well,  well,  my  dear  John,  I  didn't  mean  thai.  But  you  have  such 
provoking  ways,  you  force  me  to  say  more  than  I  intend.     Come,  be  a 

rman,  and  forget  all  about  it,  and  then  go  and  do  what  you  have  to 
There,  I've  quite  forgiven  you." 

This  pecuniary  discussion — ^if  that  can  be  called  discussion  where  the 
animtu  was  all  on  one  side — was  the  precursor  of  many  like  it,  which  aU 
ended  in  the  money  being — <<somenow  or  other" — ^raised.  But  the 
process  was  exhaustive.  Mrs.  Basset  could  not  see  how  she  was  extrava- 
gant, did  not  diminish  her  expenditure — ^though  she  made  a  great  flourish 
with  cheese-parings — the  watchmaker's  supplies  were  gradually  drained 
to  their  very  source,  and  the  worst  thing  happened  that  can  befal  a  trades- 
man—or, indeed,  anybody : — ^he  got  into  aebt. 

An  altered  state  of  afiiurs  necessarily  arose,  of  which  Claribel,  who  had 
now  been  withdrawn  from  the  ^'  establishment,"  could  not  long  remain 
ignorant,  even  had  her  aunt  practised  any  concealments,  which  she  never 
did,  priding  herself  upon  her  openness.  To  feel  that  her  education  had 
been  too  costly,  to  know  that  on  her  account  expenses  had  been  incurred 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  caused  Claribel  the  deepest 
pain.  Was  it  not*,  however,  in  her  power  to  remedy  the  evil  to  a  certain 
extent?  If  she  could  not  repay  her  aunt  the  money  that  had  been  laid 
out  upon  her  schooling,  the  talents  for  which  credit  was  given  her,  the 
accomplishments  which  she  knew  she  had  acquired,  might  be  exercised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  her  not  only  to  support  herself,  but,  in  her 
turn,  to  assist  her  relations.  It  was  but  to  reverse  the  situation  and  go 
out  to  teach,  instead  of  going  out  to  be  taught ;  there  was  more  freedom, 
she  thought,  in  such  a  life — more  pleasure,  she  imagined,  in  such  an 
occupation.  If  the  fact  of  being  a  governess  had  at  all  corresponded 
with  Claribel's  abstract  idea,  nothing  could  have  been  more  charmbg. 

As  it  happened,  however,  she  was  not  called  upon  to  submit  her 
pleasing  theory  to  the  disenchanting  test  of  practice.  Her  aunt  would 
Usten  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  What !  were  four  years'  attendance  at  "  the 
first  establishment"  in  Brompton — equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom — to 
end  in  nothing  but  making  Claribel  a  teacher  I  Was  she  to  t)m>w  away 
upon  children  all  those  quiJifications  for  <<  the  best  society" — Mrs.  Basset's 
dream  without  a  chance  of  realisation — her  French,  her  German,  her 
Italian,  her  drawing,  her  music,  the  charm  of  that  sweetest  voice  whether 
in  spealdng  or  singing!  No  I  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst— a 
fiftvourite  phrase  with  Mrs.  Basset,  as  if  she  really  were  in  the  habit  of 
considering  de  longue  main — Claribel  might  become  '^  professional,"— 
but  a  governess !   Never ! 

In  thus  repudiating  the  more  obvious  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood^ 
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Mrs.  Basset  had  touched  upon  a  chord  which,  almost  unconsciously  to 
herself,  harmonised  with  her  own  predilections.  A  fondness  for  play- 
f^iag — with  or  without  orders — ^was  at  the  head  of  the  amusements  hy 
indulg^g  in  which  she  had  helped  to  lighten  her  hushand's  purse.  Her 
'  estimate  of  a  lady's  position — and  here,  hy  chance,  she  was  perfectly 
right — did  not  exclude  that  vocation  which  reaches  fame  hy  cultivating 
the  most  refined  art  in  alliance  with  the  highest  genius,  though  the 
world  only  condescendingly  admits  the  claims  of  its  followers  to  stand  on 
equal  ground  with  others  far  less  gifted.  The  idea  of  Claribel  as  an 
actress,  if  such  a  suggestion  had  been  directiy  made,  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  startled  her,  for  the  notion  was  shaping  itself  in  )ier  own 
mind  long  before  she  was  aware  of  it 

An  accidental  circumstance  caused  its  full  development. 

Although  the  little  watchmaker  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
once  illustrious  house  of  Basset,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  was  altogether 
without  kindred. 

An  old  aunt,  Mrs.  Meggot,  the  last  surviving  sister  of  his  grandfather 
the  cooper,  had  lingered,  like  a  winter  apple  on  a  leafless  tree,  long  afUr 
all  the  rest  of  her  family  had  departed.  She  possessed  a  litUe  property, 
and,  like  all  who  have  only  a  little,  she  magnified  its  importance  m  an 
excessive  degree.  Half-crazed  on  many  points,  though  sane  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  money — the  true  test  of  sanity  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and 
others — she  devised  and  bequeathed  her  modicum  Ghy  times  over.  At 
one  time  she  left  it  to  a  patient  friend  who  had  borne  her  cross-mined 
humours  quite  long  enough  to  deserve  it ;  at  another,  she  named  as  her 
heir  some  cousin  by  her  mother's  side,  whose  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  her 
regard  was  an  occasional  stubble-goose  or  sack  of  potatoes ;  then  half  a 
dozen  public  charities  became,  in  their  tu^s,  the  object  of  her  posthu- 
mous solicitude ;  then  hints  were  thrown  out  to  tea-table  gossips  that 
they  need  not  be  surprised  if,  by*and-by,  something  were  to  happen  to 
their  advantage ;  and,  finally,  she  wrote  to  her  nej^ew  John  Basset  to 
say  that  he  would  find  she  had  not  forgotten  him  when  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  take  her. 

Neither  had  she  forgotten  him  nor  anybody  else  whom  she  had  ever 
^ken  to  or  spoken  of 

She  fulfiUed  all  her  promises,  by  making  so  many  wills  that,  during 
the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  it  must  have  been  her  every  day's  amuse- 
ment— ''her  custom  always  of  the  afiiemoon."  If  she  had  possessed  as  ^ 
many  thousands  as  she  left  hundreds,  the  division  would  narely  have 
paid  the  legacy  duty,  but  fortunately  for  the  majority  they  were  saved 
the  trouble  of  fighting  for  their  shares,  by  the  absence  of  a  date  to  the 
respective  documents  in  which  they  were  interested. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  with  every  one. 

The  day  before  she  died — ^being  then,  to  all  apjpearance,  as  durable 
and  tough  as  a  certain  octogenarian  dame  concemmg  whom  I,  myself, 
have  had  expectations  for  the  last  twenhr  years — Mrs.  Meggot  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Treasurer  of  St.  Trephine's  Hospital,  where  she  had  once 
been  laid  up  for  thirteen  weeks  with  a  broken  leg,  and  then  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  two  most  respectable  witnesses,  a  nurse  and  a  dresser, 
bequeathed  all  her  property  to  the  aforesud  Treasurer,  in  trust  for  the 
Hospital,  over  which  he  had  luck  to  prende,  the  blessmgs  of  that  gentie- 
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man  attending  her — as  ftur  as  the  cab  in  which  she  drove  away.  From 
St.  Trephine's  Mrs.  Meggot  proceeded  direct  to  her  evening  tea,  at  four 
o'clock,  in  the  parlonr  of  her  best  friend,  Mrs.  Homybeak,  and  afier  a 
long  and  confidential  talk  with  the  estimable  lady  who  bore  that  rather 
hard-soundinfip  name — in  the  course  of  which  three  waters  sucoeasiyelj 
soaked  the  flabby  tea-leaves — she  summoned  '^  tiie  maid''  who  was  hearth- 
stoning  the  scullery,  sent  her  for  ^'  the  greengrocer"  at  the  next  door  but 
one,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  two  parties  signed  and  delivered,  in 
£ftvour  of  Mrs.  Homybeak,  a  second  will,  similar  in  all  other  respects  to 
that  which  she  had  executed  at  St  Trephine's.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
will-making  mania  being  slightly  in  the  ascendancy  on  that  day  with 
Mrs.  Meggot — ^it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  glass  of  hot  gin-and- 
water,  pressed  upon  her  the  last  thing  by  Mrs.  Homybeak,  acted  as  a 
stimulus  or  not — no  sooner  had  she  returned  to  her  own  lodgings  in 
Prad-street,  Islington,  than  she  quietly  and  deliberately  sat  down,  and, 
skilled  by  daily  practice  in  the  preparation  of  such  documents,  drew  out 
a  third  will,  constituting  John  Basset,  her  brother's  son's  only  child  and  her 
own  dearly-beloved  grand-nephew,  her  sole  and  universal  legatee,  to  whidi 
paper  she  attached  her  signature,  with  the  necessary  date,  Jane  Growler, 
charwoman,  and  Peter  Holiday,  who  dragged  h^  about  in  a  wheel- 
cluur  when  her  leg  troubled  her,  being  the  attesting  witnesses. 

With  a  calm  and  satisfied  mind,  having  doubtless  removed  a  great 
weight  firom  it,  Mrs.  Meggot  retired  to  rest  that  night,  and  never  got  up 
again,  being  found  dead  in  her  bed  on  the  following  morning. 

With  an  expanding  countenance  and  a  simulated  sigh,  the  Treasurer 
of  Saint  Trepnine's  duly  announced  to  the  Board,  at  the  next  day  of 
meetiog,  the  pleasurable  but  melanoholv — of  course  melancholy — met, 
that  a  grateful  patient  had  remembered  the  Hospital  in  her  will,  and 
that  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  should  take  immediate  steps  to  prove  it. 

With  grim  exultation,  undiminished  by  the  suddenness  of  "  the  blow," 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her  that  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Meggot,  was 
defunct,  Mrs.  Homybeak  posted  off  to  her  lawyer  to  put  herself  in  the 
same  proving  position. 

With  no  great  sorrow,  certainly,  but  with  a  manner  even  more  sub- 
dued than  usual,  Mr.  John  Basset  communicated  to  his  wife,  on  his  re- 
tum  from  Prad-street,  Islington — whither  he  had  been  sent  for  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  aunt's  funeral — that  the  paper  which 
he  placed  in  her  hands  would,  he  trusted,  be  the  means  of  releasing  them 
from  all  their  present  embarrassments,  and — and — he  hoped  (oould  he 
help  it  if  he  spoke  doubtingly?)— hoped — his  dear  Harriet  would  manage 
for  the  future  to  keep  them  clear  when  once  tiiey  were  so. 

Mrs.  Basset  was  too  much  overjoyed  at  beholding  the  confirmation  of 
a  statement  which  she  had  always  disbelieved,  to  take  exception  to  any- 
thing in  her  husband's  observations. 

^'  We  must  let  the  Doctor  know  immediately,"  she  exclaimed.  *^  But 
stay,  he  is  coming  here  to  dine  to-day,  as  he  wants  to  have  a  long 
evening  to  hear  Claribel  read.  He  has  a  very  great  idea — but  it's  (^  no 
use  telling  you  about  plays,  you  don't  understand  anything  aboc^  them. 
You're  a  very  eood  creature,  John,  but  the  drama  is  not  exactiy  in  your 
line.  If  you  haven't  anytlting  particular  to  do— indeed,  I  Imow  yon 
haven't — *I  wish  you'd  order  in  some  Santeme,  and  a  bw  bottles  of  claret 
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— the  Doctor  ean't  drink  any  other  wine  5 — I  will  look  after  the  dinner 
and  dessert  myself.'' 

John  Basset  quietly  oheyed  his  wife's  instructions,  while  she,  in  an 
almost  unprecedented  state  of  good  temper,  busied  herself  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  guest. 

Who  was  this  critical  **  Doctor"  with  the  delicate  palate  ? 

We  riiall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAFTBB   XI. 
A  DOCrrOB  OF  LAWS. 

WnxiAM  Brocas  was  the  only  son  of  a  distinguished  crown  lawyer, 
a  man  of  good  family  and  estate  in  Hampshire.  Designed  for  his  father's 
profession,  he  went  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,  where,  notwithstanding 
tendencies  adverse  to  study,  he  gained  the  reputaticm  of  an  aecomplished 
scholar,  and  eventually  secured  a  fellowship.  With  a  liberal  allowance 
he  then  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  passing  three  or  four  years  there, 
chiefly  in  France  and  Italy,  and  superadding  to  his  classical  attainments 
a  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Art  and  Science,  on  the  other,  which  made  him — ^when  he  pleased — as 
finished  a  gentleman  as  the  grand  tour  of  that  day  was  capable  of  pro- 
dudbig. 

But  the  graces  of  scholarship,  the  polish  of  the  courtier,  and  the  re- 
finement of  the  connoisseur^  were  not  "  unmiz'd  with  baser  matter." 
The  inteUeet  which  had  mastered  so  much  learning  could  find  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  the  most  illiterate ;  the  fastidiousness  acquired  in  high 
society  could  be  exchange,  at  times,  for  unmitigated  coarseness;  the 
taste  which  should  have  exalted  all  his  pursuits  could  be  altogether  for- 
gotten in  commerce  with  the  meanest  things. 

It  was  not  so  much  inclination,  perhaps,  that  led  him  to  exhibit  these 
contrarieties  of  character,  as  a  kind  of  perverse  delight  which  he  took  in 
astonishing  those  who  expected  to  find  in  him  an  entirely  different  person. 
To  assume  that  any  quality,  whether  good  or  bad,  were  a  fixed  principle  of 
his  nature,  was  a  sure  way  of  making  him  display  its  opposite.  He  was 
proud  of  his  versatility,  and  would  enact  a  part  to  the  life,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conveying  a  false  impression :  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
opinion  you  formed  of  him,  in  consequence,  trusting  always  to  the  readi- 
ness of  his  wit  and  the  speciousness  of  his  arguments  to  redeem  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  not  insincere  withal,  nor  by  any  means  devoid  of  kindness 
of  heart,  and  about  appearances— especwlly  as  they  related  to  young 
women-^e  was  a  very  prude :  he  could  be  careful  of  the  reputation  of 
others,  but  to  all  that  concerned  his  own  he  was  supremely  indifferent  It 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  were  naturally  grave  or  gay,  for  he  woinld 
pass  without  effort  from  the  most  serious  subject  to  the  lightest,  from 
the  exuberance  of  mirth  to  a  frame  of  mind  repulsively  morose :  one  day 
you  found  him  all  cheerfulness — the  next,  all  gloom— a  human  cameleon 
without  the  discoverable  cause. 

To  one  thing,  however,  he  was  constant :  at  no  period  of  his  life  was 
he  able  to  restrain  his  boundless  extravagance.  This  fetal  propensity 
bad  marked  him  amongst  many  while  at  utd  University ;  it  had  aoeom- 
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panied  him  wherever  he  travelled ;  and  it  failed  to  quit  him  vrhen  lie 
returned  to  England  to  follow  the  profession  for  which  he  was  destined. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  William  Brocas  that  the  plea- 
sures which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought  while  abroad,  did  not  give  him  a 
distaste  for  the  studies  which  awaited  him  at  home.  On  the  contraxy,  they 
seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment  in  his  re- 
vived pursuit,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  his  books  with  as  much  avidity 
as  ever  he  had  manifested  for  an  Italian  capo  d^opera^  whether  of  music 
or  painting.  Within  as  brief  a  period  as  the  "  terms  **  of  the  law  allowed 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  deciding  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was 
soon  afterwards  admitted  an  advocate  there,  concurrently  taking  his 
degree  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  was  fully  expected  by  all  who  witnessed  the  ardour  with  which  he 
embraced  the  study  of  Civil  Law,  that  Dr.  William  Brocas  would  soon 
become  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  that  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
which  he  had  adopted,  creating  a  name  for  ability  second  to  none ;  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  their  expectations  would  be 
justified  by  the  result.  It  depended,  indeed,  wholly  upon  himself  what 
position  he  desired  to  occupy,  for  speedily  the  most  intricate  cases  were 
confided  to  hb  judgment,  and  the  honours  of  the  profession  came  shower- 
ing down  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  Chancellors',  Officials',  and  Commis- 
saries* Appointments ! 

But  while  the  current  of  his  fortunes  was  thus  setting  towards  the  flood, 
the  inconstancy  of  his  disposition,  and  the  irresistible  attraction  of  livings 
after  his  heart's  desire,  dragged  him  into  an  ebb  from  which  there  was  no 
extrication.  To  be  laborious  was  not  a  creed  he  was  willing  to  adopt :  he 
would  work — while  it  suited  him — as  hard  as  any  man,  but  was  he  at  the 
same  time  to  forego  the  habits  that  were  with  him  a  second  nature?  Had 
he  not  an  inextinguishable  love  of  art  ?  were  not  poetry,  and  music,  and 
painting  necessary  to  his  existence  ?  what  reward  but  that  which  they 
gave  did  he  hope  for  in  the  completion  of  his  toil  ?  had  he  not  money  at 
his  comipand,  and  even  when  that  was  gone— for  his  father  still  lived,  a 
hale  old  man — did  not  unlimited  credit  open  her  arras  to  receive  him? 
Besides,  he  had  already  done  enough,  as  he  thought,  for  fame  ;  the  world 
had  acknowledged  his  capacity,  and  if  the  world  wanted  his  services  it 
must  wait  upon  his  leisure.  He  who  had  never  denied  himself  a  gratifica- 
tion, who  had  youth  and  health  in  possession,  and  a  long  vista  before  him 
for  their  enjoyment,  could  not  submit  to  the  more  than  cloistral  confine- 
ment of  a  life  expended  solely  on  the  interests  of  ottiers.  Away,  then, 
with  the  trammels  that  kept  him  a  slave  when  his  soul  panted  to  be  free ; 
welcome  pleasure,  welcome  love ! 

He  found  them  both,  with  their  concomitants,  satiety  and  disappoint- 
ment— ^the  last  when  his  means  were  exhausted,  his  prospects  irre- 
trievably gone. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story,  told  of  all  who  forsake  a  right  principle  and 
seek  to  place  themselves  above  the  conditions  on  which  existence  is 
eranted.  The  end  came,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  perhaps  as  he 
roresaw  it  himself,  for  in  acuteness  he  was  never  wanting,  but>  in  the 
wilfulness  of  his  heart,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dare  the  worst 

The  ruin  of  William  Brocas  was  not,  however,  rapid ;  chiefiy  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  at  once  succeed  to  his  inheritance.     It  the  okl 
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man  did  not  outlive  his  son's  affections,  he  soryived  too  long  for  his  ne- 
cessities, and,  in  the  mean  time,  after  spending  all  hb  own  gains,  William 
Brocas  hecame  a  borrower  wherever  be  could  raise  a  guinea :  his  pen  was 
in  all  the  lenders'  books,  his  name  a  byword  for  need  and  extravagance. 
In  this  manner  the  time  wore  on,  and  when  at  last  the  paternal  estate 
fell  to  him  by  natural  succession,  it  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditors,  and  all  that  was  left  him  to  live  on,  besides  the  waifs  and  strays 
that  came  by  occasional  bequests,  was  the  income  arising  from  his  college 
fellowship.  It  was  a  miracle,  almost,  that  he  had  not  deprived  himself 
of  that,  for  marriage  had  more  than  once  tempted  him,  and  howev^ 
lucrative  the  temptation  might  have  proved,  the  money  acquired  that 
way  would  assuredly  have  gone  the  same  road  as  the  rest 

JBut  he  was  saved  from  marriage  by  love :  in  what  mi^iner  no  one 
exactly  knew,  for  the  subject  was  involved  in  mystery.  He  would  sigh, 
when  the  fit  was  on  him,  and  speak  of  Her; — but  who  she  was,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  formed  the  connexion,  he  never  by  any 
chance  revealed.  She  might  have  been  a  wife,  who  had  left  all  for  him 
—she  might  have  been  a  maiden,  who  gave  him  her  first  and  last  affec- 
tion :  in  either  case  he  remained  true  to  her  memory — for  death  had 
parted  them— and  the  only  property  of  which  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
dispossess  himself — it  was  not  intrinsically  of  much  value — was  the 
cottafi^  in  which  latterly  she  had  lived  and  died.  It  was  a  place  fashioned 
after  his  own  taste,  a  sort  of  Paradise  of  dainty  devices,  and  she  had  be- 
queathed it  to  him  with  all  her  books,  her  household  ornaments,  her  harp, 
her  drawings,  everything  her  hand  had  touched,  and  all  of  which  re- 
mained sacred  from  the  touch  of  others.  Perhaps  amonest  the  varying 
moods  of  William  Brocas,  this  recollection  alone  excited  him  to  genuine 
feeling :  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  the  seriousness  of  his  thoughts 
when  Her  image  was  conjured  up  before  them,  and  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  he  would  shut  himself  up  for  days,  and  give  way  to  agonies  of  un- 
repressed  sorrow. 

Such  accesses  of  grief  were  not,  however,  frequent.  In  general  he 
wore  the  air  of  a  laughing  philosopher, — laughing  at  times  somewhat 
bitterly  at  the  shrewd  turns  of  fortune,  but  for  the  most  part  bearing  her 
baffets,  or  seeming  to  bear  them,  with  an  unruffled  mind.  His  was  a 
temperament  which  would  not  suffer  his  faculties  to  lie  dormant,  and  the 
fegitimate  application  of  his  talents  being  debarred  him  (he  had  relin- 
quished the  law  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  she  never  wooed  him  back 
again),  he  was  driven  to  exercise  them  in  scheming  for  his  daily  bread. 

But  the  daily  bread  of  such  a  man  as  William  Brocas  implied  every 
description  of  attainable  luxury,  and  he  employed  more  ingenuitv  in 
endeavouring  to  live  en  grand  seigneur^  than  would  have  sufficed  to 
build  up  a  doien  fortunes  on  a  basb  of  simple  respectability.  A  difficulty 
with  Dr.  Brocas  was  only  a  comparative  evil,  as  he  always  contrived  to 
get  out  of  it;  if  not  by  a  skill  that  was  really  marvellous,  at  all  events — 
and  tbt  a  dernier  ressort — by  the  bold  expedient  of  getting  into  a  diffi- 
culty still  greater.  To  rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul  might  have  been 
the  motto  of  his  adoption  but  for  one  slight  circumstance :  rob  Peter  as 
he  would,  Paul  never  got  paid. 

You  were,  therefore,  never  quite  certain,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  the 
''whereabout"  of  Dr.  Brocas.    You  looked  for  him  in  Camden  Town 
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-when  he  had  been  living  for  six  motttla  at  Bnxton;  you  heard  that  he 
had  taken  a  hoase  at  Hollowi^,  hut  yon  failed  to  find  him  there,  for  tlie 
simple  reason  that  he  had  removed  to  Kensington.  He  called  this 
nbiquitous  tendency  a  passion  for  taking  hooses ;  he  would  have  spoken 
more  truly  had  he  described  it  as  a  passion  for  taking  in  honseholders. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  his  demesnes  found  that  service  with  Dr.  Brocas 
was  no  inheritance.  The  master  who  was  continually  moving  was  also 
always  changing.  In  one  particular  only  did  he  exhibit  any  steadfiiut- 
ness :  wherever  he  went  he  was  accompanied  by  the  same  housekeeper. 
For  this  he  had  two  reasons :  in  the  first  plaee,  it  was  respectable,  and 
cast  a  reflected  ray  of  respectability  on  his  establishment ;  in  the  next, 
Mrs.  Turner  had  been  the  favourite  servant  of  Her  whom  he  mourned. 
A  strong  tie  of  attachment  united  Dr.  Brocas  and  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
this  kept  them  together,  for  she  was  a  plain-spoken  woman,  correct  and 
honest  in  her  personal  character,  who  often  quarrelled  with  and  reproached 
her  master  for  proceedings  she  could  not  but  condemn.  Dr.  Brocas, 
conscious  of  her  rectitude,  bore  with  her  reproofs ;  and  she,  subdued  by 
his  penitence  and  promises  of  amendment,  and  attracted,  moreover,  by 
his  good  humour  and  careless  generosity,  never  fulfilled  her  oft-repeated 
direat  of  leaving  him  altogether. 

At  the  period  when  Mrs.  Basset  was  expecting  the  promised  vi^t  of 
Dr.  Brocas,  he  was  living  in  a  pretty  villa  on  iiie  banks  of  the  Thames 
at  Fulham.  Their  acquaintance  had  originated  accidentally,  through 
one  of  the  erratic  proceedings  of  the  learned  cirilian.  Going  into 
London  on  business  one  day,  he  passed  John  Basset's  house,  and  looking^ 
up  by  chance  from  his  Horace  or  his  Tasso,  without  which  he  never 
entered  his  carriage,  he  saw  Claribel  at  one  of  the  windows.  A  pretty 
£8Loe  was  always  an  attraction  for  Dr.  Brocas,  and  that  of  Claribel  was 
strikingly  beautiful.  It  haunted  him  all  the  morning,  occupying  his 
thoughts  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged  with  his  lawyer,  who  inwardly 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  his  client  so  distrait ;  and  when  he 
turned  his  horses'  heads  westward,  he  was  far  less  intent  on  the  project 
for  raising  money  which  had  taken  him  into  the  City,  than  on  the  newer 
one  of  learning  who  Claribel  was,  and  what  her  condition. 

After  consioering  one  or  two  schemes  for  gaining  admission  to  the 
private  part  of  John  Basset's  dwelling,  he  decided  on  his  plan.  Takin|^ 
out  his  watch,  he  over-wound  it  so  sharply  as  to  break  the  main-spring, 
and  then  pulling  up  suddenly  when  opposite  the  watchmaker's  door,  got 
out  of  his  carnage  and  walked  in.  John  Basset,  with  his  magnifying- 
glass  screwed  into  his  eye,  condoled  with  his  customer  about  the  accident 
to  the  old  family  repeater,  and  this  led  to  a  dissertation  on  the  part  of  its 
owner,  which  he  soon  improved  into  a  familiar  conversation.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  short — he  was  taken  ill— >he  felt  faint— could  he  have  a  glass 
of  water  P  The  unsuspicious  watchmaker  was  all  alacrity ;  he  assisted 
tiie  gentleman  into  the  dining-room  behind  the  shop,  he  looked  about  for 
water,  he  rummaged  for  ^e  keys,  he  called  to  Mrs.  Basset  to*  oome 
down.  The  lady  made  her  appearance,  the  Doctor,  recovered  by  re- 
storatives, was  profuse  of  thanks ;  but,  although  considerably  bettM',  he 
did  not  attempt  to  go  away.  To  interest  Mrs.  Basset  was  his  oiijeet,  and 
he  was  too  accomplished  a  courtier  to  fail.  It  was  wonderful  with  what 
he  glided  into  her  way  of  thinking,  how  adroitly  he  <ysooveTed  her 
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penckanUt  how  subtly  he  minuteied  uato  and  eocouraged  then.  In  one 
brief  hour  Dr.  Brocas  and  Mrs.  Basaei  became  as  intimate  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  all  their  lives :  she  told  him  all  that  related  to  her 
&mily  history,  and  he  told  her — all  he  thought  proper  to  reveal.  Of 
Claribel  he  never  said  a  word,  though  her  name  was  several  times  men- 
tioned by  her  aunt,  with  repeated  aspirations  for  ''the  sphere"  "v^iioh 
Mrs.  Basset's  imagination — ^mingling  with  vague  reooUeetiona  of  Claa«- 
bel's  &ther — pictured  as  her  nieces  proper  one. 

What  was  the  object  of  £>r .  Brocas  in  making  this  aoquaintanoe  ? 
Even  he  could  scarcely  have  answered  the  question  beyond  adknowledg- 
ing  **  a  romantic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  unknown  giii''  He  repeated 
this  over  a  hundred  times  to  himself,  for  with  all  the  experience  he  had 
gained  he  was  still  accessible  to  romance,  and  believed  what  he  said.     It 
must  ba  told  to  his  credit  thai  nothing  base  or  unwcHrthy,  with  Claribel 
for  their  object,  entered  his  thoughts,,  either  then  or  afterwards,  when  he 
came  to  see  her  aunt  as  a  frequent  guest,  or  to  ask  her  to  visit  him.     In 
telling  Dr.  Brocas  what  she  knew  of  her  sister  Mary's  maniage,  Mrs. 
Basset  bad  excited  his  curiosity,  and  this  feelings  as  be*  grew  to  loiow  the 
beautiful  girl,  deepened  into  one  of  interest.     Had  he  really  possessed 
the  fortune  which  had  once,  been  his,  and  of  which  he  always  talked  as  if 
it  were  one  day  to  return,  he  would  without  hesitation  have  adopted  her  as 
his  heir ;  as  it  was,  he  busied  himself  in  constant  plana  for  her  advantage, 
and  in  more  than  one  particular  he  rendered  her  essential  service.     How-- 
ever  admiiable  the  ecuioation  imparted  at  ^^the  first  eeteblishment"  in 
Brompton,  there  were  many  deficiencies  which  shocked  his  sensitive  taste, 
and  these  he  laboured  assiduously  and  successfully  to  remove.     With  a 
perfect  pronunciatbn  of  French  and  of  ItaUan,  with  a  critioal  knowledge  of 
the  best  works  in  both  langu^pes,  and  with  a  decided  talent  for  declama- 
tion, nothing  delighted  him  more  than  the  task  of  teaohii^  Claribel  the 
arts  in  which  he  himsdf  excelled..    Towards  her  his  manner  was  always 
frank  and  kind — even  when  he  somstimes  scolded.  If  he  indulged  in  per^ 
sifiage  with  her  aunt,  or  chose — as  was  often  the  case — to  make  her  the 
victim  of  some  impromptu  mystification,  he  never  practised  on  Claribel. 
Upon  her  he  turned  only  the  bri^t  side  of  his  nature,  and  it  was  little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  listened  to  1^  with  attention,  and  repaid  his 
care  with  affection. 
*  An  open-mouthed  woman  like  Mm.  Basset  could  not  be  long  with  such 
a  companion  as  Dr.  Brocas  without  revealing  her  domestic  troubles — ^the 
troubles,  she  forgot  to  say,  which  were  chiefly  caused  by  her  own  mis- 
management    There  was  no  need  to  enlighten  one  so  shrewd  as  he  on 
this  point,  but  it  was  not  his  cue  to  play  the  reformer  even  had  his  voca- 
tion lain  that  way — which  it  did  not.     In  Mrs.  Bessette  extravagance  he 
recognised,  in  a  small  way,  something  akin  to  his  own,  axid^  pococurante 
as  he  was^  alk>wed  her  Uy  swim  with  the  sftreami  of  her  own  inclina- 
tion. 

.  But  he  was  ready  enough  to  assist.  With  all  his  faults,  good-nature 
was  (me  of  hia  attnbutes,  and  peroeiving  the  straits  into  which  the  little 
watchmaker  was  driven^  would  have  helped  him  with  money,  but  that  was 
a  thing  impossible — so  impossible,  that  ne  had  not  yet  becm  able  to  pay 
the  bill  for  mending  the  damaged  repeater.  Pondering  over  Claribel's 
position^  impressed  by  her  beaoty  and  talents^  and  fully  aUve  to  the  ^iat 
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attendant  upon  a  great  success,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
gifts  which  graced  her  would  be  wasted,  unless  she  went  upon  the  stage. 

He  sounded  Claribel  about  it.  Young,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  eager 
to  repay — as  far  as  she  could — the  benefits  she  had  receired,  she  was 
fieucinated  by  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  entered  mto  it  with 
heart  and  soul.  Nor  was  any  objection  raised  by  Mrs.  Basset ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  idea  pleased  her,  and  she  gfave  it  full  encouragement. 

Hence  the  dramatic  readings,  the  m^t  of  which,  in  a  formal  shape, 
came  off  on  the  day  when  Mrs.  Basset  set  herself  so  assiduously  about 
the  preparation  of  dinner; — ^when,  complacently  sipping  his  daret,  with 
balanced  hands  and  approving  nods,  with  a  judicious  suggestion  here  and 
an  earnest  commendation  there,  Dr.  Brocas  delightedly  listened  to  the 
eloquent  accents  of  his  beautiful  pupil.  Mrs.  Basset  was  proud  of  the 
result ;  the  Httle  watchmaker  was  awe-stricken  ;  he  had  never  suspected 
before  ^at  Claribel,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  was  a  genius — and  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  But  his  wife  and  Dr.  Brocas  did. 
Claribel  read  on  :  she  mastered  several  parts ;  Mr.  Wimple,  the  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Brocas  to  go  to 
Brompton  to  hear  her;  he  approved,  and  Claribel  came  out  No  false 
prediction  had  prejudged  the  issue— every  voice  was  loud  in  her  praise, 
and  Claribel  was  prochimed  the  actress  of  her  day,  with  something,  it  is 
true,  to  learn,  but  with  nothing  to  overcome  that  was  not  within  the  reach 
of  her  ability. 

Besides  Dr.  Brocas  and  Mrs.  Basset,  another  person  came  forward  to 
share  in  Claribers  triumph. 

A  few  months  before  she  became  the  public  theme,  and  while  yet  in 
her  studious  apprenticeship,  Mrs.  Basset's  elder  sister.  Elate,  transformed 
during  her  long  absence  abroad  into  Mrs.  Cutts,  reappeared  on  the  scene 
-—none  knew  from  whence.  But  she  had  means  at  her  command,  and 
though  she  would  not  have  eiven  a  sou  in  aid  of  any  other  object,  she 
freely  opened  her  purse  for  dress  and  decoration  when  she  learnt  her 
nieces  destination. 

Long-sighted  Mrs.  Cutts  ! 

That  at  least  may  be  said  of  her,  if  she  deserves  no  other  praise. 


XIL 

A  XEBCAHTILE  MOVB. 

It  was  high  noon  in  the  City,  and,  for  a  brief  space,  the  external 
signs  of  business-operations  were  suspended,  to  admit  of  that  recruitment 
of  the  physical  forces  which  even  City-nature— eager  though  it  be  in  the 
pursuit  of  ^;ain— cannot  entirely  do  without. 

It  was  high  noon  within  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  the  black  patch  on  its  cheek,  was  lefk  alone  in  grimy 
majesty,  the  arcades  hune  with  advertisements  being  untenanted  save  by 
a  curious  few  who  took  advantage  of  the  emptiness  of  the  place  to  peep, 
with  pockets  unpicked,  at  the  stereoscopes  which  liberal-minded  pnoto- 
graphers  have  affixed  to  the  pillars  there. 

It  was  high  noon  at  *'The  Baltic,"  and  its  frequenters,  the  most  ad* 
venturous  of  all  the  London  speculators,  had  ceased  tor  the  moment  to 
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muster  in  the  dark  catacomb  which  they  call  their  mart :  the  iron  wicket 
was  unguarded — the  shipping-lists  were  neglected — watchful  eyes  no 
longer  peered  into  the  patches  of  looking-glass  which  cover  the  walls,  to 
draw  conclusions  from  bright  or  gloomy  countenances  reflected  across  the 
room — ^the  waiter's  cry  had  superseded  the  usual  hubbub  of  voices  which 
daily  make  themselves  heard  iu  all  the  languages  of  Europe — and  a 
pause  had  taken  place  in  the  transactions  that  make  or  mar  so  many. 
Ahy  if  every  bargain 'Concluded  at  '<  The  Baltic** — to  say  nothing  of 
those  that  take  place  in  its  Capel-court  rival — could  see  the  light,  we 
might  then,  perhaps,  learn  the  reason  why  Fungus,  who  began  life  upon 
nothing,  now  lives  in  splendour ;  why  Bloater,  once  ^*  good  for  a  hundred 
thousand,"  hung  himself  one  evening — behind  the  door — after  a  heavy 
fall  in  tallows.  If  that  bust  so  conceitedly  perched  beneath  the  lantern 
could  open  its  jaws,  like  Friar  Bacon's  head,  its  revelations  might  make 
the  subscribers  distrust  each  other  still  more  than  they  are  already  dis- 
posed to  do. 

But  besides  the  time  of  day  at  the  places  named,  it  was  high  noon  at 
"  The  North  aifd  South,"  where  the  brazen  Cock  tops  the  house  front 
with  as  much  audacity  as  if  he,  too,  had  just  made  a  fortune  next  door. 
But  mid-day  at  '*  The  North  and  South'*  means  business  of  a  di£Ferent 
kind  from  that  which  goes  on  at  '*  The  Baltic,"  and  mercantile  haunts 
of  that  description.  There  men  meet  to  devour  each  other ;  at  **  The 
North  and  South"  they  congregate  to  devour  turtle-soup  and  ox-tail, 
chops,  steaks,  salmon,  Stilton, — all  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  City  men  in- 
terpret it, — or  more  parsimoniously  to  mumble  biscuit  and  swallow 
sherry,  tossbg  up  sovereigns  afterwards  to  see  who  shall  pay  ;  some  of 
them  chance  customers  only,  others  so  regular  that  at  last  they  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  locality* 

The  most  constant  among  this  class  of  visitors  waa  Mr.  Julius  Browser, 
of  the  firm  of  Temple  Travers.  He  had  used  the  house  as  a  refectory 
for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  and  he  hoped — though  at  sixty,  with  an 
apoplectic  tendency,  the  thing  was  not  likely — he  hoped  to  do  the  same 
for  five-and-thirty  years  to  come.  Habit  had  made  Mr.  Julius  Browser 
so  wondrously  expert  in  getting  through  his  meal,  that  his  fellow-clerks 
scarcely  mbsed  him  when,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  **  took  his  hat  for  a 
minute;"  but  brief  as  the  interval  might  be  which  he  devoted  to  his 
stomach,  he  not  only  contrived  to  fill  that  somewhat  ample  receptacle 
during  his  absence,  but  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  pick  up  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  impart  his  own  to  the  cronies  he  fell  in  with.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Browser  and  his  friends  called  <'  news, 
would  not  have  fetched  a  very  high  premium  at  the  clubs  in  Pall  Mall ; 
but  as  a  set-off  to  that  fact  it  may  be  stated  that — unless  it  bore  upon 
**  business** — the  Pall  Mall  clubs  might  all  of  lliem  have  ceased  to  exist, 
for  anything  that  Mr.  Browser  and  his  friends — who  passed  for  being 
tolerably  humane — cared  about  the  matter* 

At  the  hour  in  question  and  in  the  accustomed  comer,  Mr.  Browser — 
who  always  went  in  for  his  dinner,  that  he  might  sup  by-and-by  with  the 
better  grace,  havmg  despatched  hb  second  plate  of  roast  mutton,  his 
"  brocloloes,**  two  of  his  "  breads,**  and  half  his  pint  of  stout— was  wait- 
ing, somewhat  impatiently,  for  his  marrow-pudding,  before  he  wound  up 
with  his  cheese  and  his  celery — on  which  vegetable,  in  season  or  oat  of 
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seasoiv  he  every  day  made  the  same  joke— when  faaDgrylooking  Mr. 
Grimes,  of  the  firm  of  Bull  and  BlackthaW)  whose  appetite  by  no  meana 
belied  his  aspect,  entered  the  same  box. 

*^  How  do,  Grimes?"  said  the  habitue,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye^  the 
marrow-pudding  having  arrived  with  the  new  comer«— '*  how  do^  Grmiee  ?^ 

*<  How  do.  Browser?  Biled  and  gveeas  T'  The  last  rmnark  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  wiuter  as  Mr.  Grimes  sat  down  to  dine  widi  his  hat  on, 
following  thwein  his  Mend's  example. 

« Anything  stirring?"  asked  Mr.  Browser,  aideaTonring  to  oool  a 
spoonful  of  smoking  pudding  by  blowing  on  it. 

"  Gatt  and  Carvor  gone^f  replied  Mr.  Grimes,  rubbing  his  hands  as  if 
the  news  was  pleasant. 

"Heavy?" 
.    "  Sixty-five  thousand,  they  say*" 

"  Overdone  it^  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes, — in  linseeds.     Bought  largely  at  seventy-seven.'' 

"  What  are  they  at  now  ?' 

«  Fifty-one." 

Mr.  Browser  blew  again :  it  was  in  lieu  of  an  exclamation  this  time, 
for  the  marrow-pudding  had  all  disappeared. 

'<  Couldn't  stand  that,  of  course,"  purroed  Mr.  Grimes^  vrith  hb  month 
full,  his  portion  being  now  before  him. 

« I  should  think  not,"  returned  Mr.  Browser.  "  Hello !  waiter, 
where's  my  salary  ?  Can't  get  any  over  the  way,  Grimes^ — house  can't 
stand  it  any  longer !" 

This  was  Mr.  Browser's  diurnal  joke.  When  Grimes  was  not  there, 
he  executed  it  upon  the  waiter,  or  upon  any  stranger  within  earshot,  and 
it  always  made  Mr.  Browser  laugh  till  his  face  was  as  red  as  beetroot 

"  Have  you  any  news  ?"  inquired  Grimes,  who  was  case-hardened, 
and  with  good  reason,  against  his  friend's  facetiousness. 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  answered  liSx.  Browser,  wiping  his  ^es.  "  You've 
not  heard  erf  it?" 

"Heard  of  what?" 

"About  us?" 

"  Come,  Browser,  don't  come  that  twice  a  day.    I  can't  stand  it" 

"  I  ain't  a  going  to.     I'm  in  earnest  this  time." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Why,  our  Mr.  Bmnton  is  going  into  business  on  his  own  account !" 

"  What !  leaving  your  firm !  I  thought,  from  what  yon  told  me,  he 
was  more  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  concern.  He  must  be  mad. 
Browser!" 

"  I  should  say  so  too,  Grimes,  of  anybody  else.  But  that  young  man 
has  a  head,  and  a  long  one.  If  you'd  seen  him  work  as  I've  done,  and 
heard  him  talk  as  I've  dome,  you'd  be  of  my  opinion." 

«  Work  and  talk.  Browser?" 

"Ay,  Grimes.  ^Talk,'  afker  work's  over.  Such  views,  Grimes! 
Such  ideas  t  When  he  oomes  out  with  me  sometimes  of  an  evening  to 
my  little  place  at  Camberwell,  I  can  listen  to  lum  by  Ae  hour." 

"  What  does  he  talk  about  ?" 

"  Everything.  There  isn't  a  subject,  home  or  foreign,  diat  he's  not 
familiar  with.    Oar  Me.  Yeltezsi^  diougfa  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to  him- 
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self  as  close  as  our  strongest  safe,  ^ill  be  sorry  enough  to  part  with  him, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  makes  him  go,  then  ?" 

''  As  I  said  before,  Grimes,  he  wants  to  set  up  for  himself.  There's 
Napoleons  in  all  bisnesees.  Some  toiU  be  masters.  He's  one.  Why, 
it's  not  two  years  since  they  put  him  under  me^  to  teach  him!  He 
pretty  soon  learnt  all  I  knew,  and  a  doosid  deal  besides.  No,  Grimes, 
Mr.  Kichard  Brunton  wasn't  bom  for  a  life  of  servitude, — not  that  I 
should  call  it  servitude  bemg  a  junior  partner,— on  the  contrary, — but  he 


<<  What  line  is  he  gomg  into  ?"  asked  Mr*  Grimes. 

«  The  produce  line." 

"  How  about  capital  ?" 

"  Oh,"  returned  Mr.  Browser,  in  a  tone  rather  less  firm  and  decided 
than  he  had  previously  employed  in  speaking  of  his  admired  pupil, 
and  having,  no  doubt,  some  cause  for  hesitation,-^'*  he's  got — some ; 
quite  enough,  he  says,  to  benn  with ;  and  then,  you  know,  he  has  the 
good  word  of  our  house,  whicm  is  no  trifle." 

'<  As  good  as  money  in  the  City, — and  that  means  everywhere,"  said 
Ml*.  Grimes. 

In  this  manner, — entre  poire  et  fromage^ — Mr.  Browser  related  the 
change  in  Richard  Brunton's  mercantile  position,  and  the  wiser  few  to 
whom  Mr.  Grimes  repeated  the  news  wondered,  like  him,  why  he  should 
give  up  such  a  situation  as  that  which  he  held  in  the  house  of  Temple 
Travers  for,  at  best,  an  uncertainty :  the  many,  however,  including  all 
the  gentlemen  who  made  fortunes  at  *<  The  Baltic,">  or  lost  them  there, 
declared  he  was  perfectly  right,  and  applauded  him  for  a  man  of 
spirit. 

In  the  abstract,  the  step  he  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  seemed 
hazardous,  if  not  imprudent.  Standing  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  em- 
ployers, extensively  trusted  with  a  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
road  to  his  advancement  opened,  a  more  than  ordinary  motive  must  have 
influenced  him  in  determining  on  a  separate  career.  Was  it  owing  to 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Ashley,  who  mjght,  perchance,  have  become  anxious  to 
reah'se  the  ten  thousand  pounds  for  which  Brunton  had  given  his  bond 
by  a  quicker  process  than  waiting  for  its  accumulation  by  careful  saving? 
Hardly  so ; — for  had  Brunton  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  firm  of  Temple 
Travers,  that  sum,  large  as  it  was,  might  probably  have  been  advanced 
by  them  to  keep  him  there,  after  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  that  loan  necessary.  Perhaps  that  was  where 
the  shoe  pinched !  Could  Brunton  have  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Yelters?  Was  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ashley  a  subject  for  ex- 
planation to  any  one?  Was  it  perfectly  clear,  besides,  that  Richard 
Brunton  had  the  disposition  to  save  for  the  purpose  of  repayment? 
And,  after  all,  did  Mr.  Ashley  press  him  for  money,  or  urge  lum  to  the 
course  he  proposed  to  take  ? 

These  were  questions  which  none  but  himself  and  Mr.  Ashley,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  could  answer. 

What  he  chose  to  tell  Mr.  Yelters  was,  that  he  desired  to  found  a 
house  of  his  own,  that  he  knew  himself  possessed  of  an  aptitude  for  a 
particular  line  of  business  distinct  from  that  of  the  firm  of  Temple 
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Trayen ;  and  in  sayini^  this  lie  did  not  depart  fisom  the  troUi,  for,  what- 
ever might  he  under  the  cards,  ambition  was  hosy  within  him,  snd  that 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  whidi  leeks  the  shorteet  cot  to  for- 
tone.  In  the  senrice  of  the  great  City  firm  he  had  learned  much  that 
would  heieafit^  prove  of  the  greatest  nae^  and  iawiing  thenoe,  he  started 
with  a  prettige  windi  under  no  other  cinmmstnwei  cenld  have  been 
aequired.  He  traited,  too,  that — morally— there  would  be  no  severanoe 
from  ihoae  towards  whom  he  entertained,  as  he  eiud,  a  veneration,  whioii 
woidd  midnre  to  the  dose  of  hit  ezistenoe.  Mr.  Veltera,  inaooeasHile  on 
the  side  of  mere  sympathy,  listened  with  complacence  to  the  respeetfinl 
wonds  of  Richard  fivunton,  and  gave  liim  to  tmderstaod  that  the  light  of 
his  countenance  would  not  be  withheld, — a  gracious  eondesoension  which 
was  acknowledged  with  the  profoundest  demonstrations  of  humility. 

Kor  was  his  withdrawal  unnotieed  by  the  elder  Mr.  TrmvetBj  who  was 
not  ignoraai  of  the  aeal  and  ability  whidi  the  yovng  derk  had  dis- 
played. When  he  heard  of  the  object  he  had  in  view  he  sent  for 
firunton,  and,  alter  a  few  words  of  oommeiMlation,  presented  him  with  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  added  to  the  vatae  o£  the  gi&  by  tibe 
assurance  of  his  ^riendraip.  ^'  I  am,"  he  said,  "  an  old  man,  Mr.  Brunton, 
and  you  are  a  young  one ;  it  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  I  shall  live 
to  witness  your  full  career,  £or  time  is  the  only  test  by  which  snooess  in 
afBurs  can  be  measured ;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  given  me  to  stay,  I  shall 
mark  your  progress  with  satisfaction,  and  be  happy  on  all  occasions  to 
see  ^ou  here,  to  offer  advioe  if  necessary,  assistance  if  it  should  be 
lequned." 

Why  should  these  words  of  kindness  have  eioitod  a  feding  of  com- 
punotion  in  the  breast  of  Richard  finmtcm  ?  Surely  it  oc^t  to  have 
been  one  of  gratitude  alone. 

But  if  such  a  feeling  arose  it  £etded  as  it  came,  and  when  Richard 
Brunton  took  leave  of  Mr.  Travers,  ''his  heart  witiiin  him  was  not 
dianged." 

A  month  after  this  interview  the  names  of  ''  Brunton  and  Co.,  Colo- 
nial Brokers,"  fig^ured  oonspiouously  on  the  door-post  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses  in  Mincing-lane. 
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Fos  BUiBj  yean  Frenck  Uteratsre  has  been  suffering  from  the  wont 
form  of  epidcnnio— that  Biokly  seatimentality  which  seeks  to  create  int^ 
lest  in  Boeial  wiODg-doing.  No  heroine  coukl  hope  to  CDthral  the  syn^ 
pathies  oi  her  audience'  unless  she  commenced  by  deliberately  faieakinff 
the  seventh  commandment  The  long  struggles  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimafte  afiection  were  sure  to  evoke  a  sensation,  and  if  the  poor  hus« 
band  were  eventually  deceived,  the  public  felt  all  the  better  pleased  widi 
the  result.  The  misfortune  was  that  these  details  were  so  mellifluously 
deseiibed,  and  the  worse  was  made  the  better  argument  with  such  artistic 
skill,  diat  the  readers  gradually  forgot  the  viciousness  of  the  system  in- 
culcated ia  tdmiratiea  of  the  talent  displayed.  Ew&a  the  stage,  which 
has  asfiumed  to  itself  the  right  to  teach  morality,  pandered  to  t£is  horrid 
feduig  of  £dse  ezflitement,  and  ior  years  no  pieoe  obtained  success  wluch 
ms  not  established  on  the  fundamental  rule  of  proving  that  illicit  love 
was  the  sde  object  of  life*  So  warped  became  the  public  judgment,  that 
husbands  unUoshi^gly  look  their  young  wives  to  receive  lessons  in  this 
modem  seked  ef  n^trality,  and  die  natural  result  was,  that  they  profited 
fiur  toe  gseatly  by  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  and  held  up  toT  their 
imitation  by  their  natural  (n*otectors.  Hence  French  society  became 
rotten  at  its  ooie :  the  wife  thought  it  her  duty  to  follow  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  exam{^e  whieh,  though  wrong,  she  found  extremely 
pleasant;  and  that  pictoire  drawn. by  Balxac^  of  ''La  Fhysioloffie  du 
Manage,"  of  the  disgsBt  excited  by  the  aspect  of  a  husband  in  \aaoonnet 
de  nmU,  was  accepted  as  a  perfect  apology  for  all  conjugal  aberrations. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  the  Bonnes  asivnea  their  position  as  a  state  institution.  Hector 
Roqveplan  wittily  christened  them  tes  Lorettu^  and  their  influence  daily 
spread.  In  every  civilised  natioB  the  same  race  of  beings  exists,  but 
usually  they  are  ignored,  and  at  most  allowed  to  lead  a  crepuscular  life : 
society  tolerates  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  outrage 
society.  In  a  word,  the  lunily  tie  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will 
remain  harmless.  Unlbrtuaately,  French  manners  became  gradually  so 
eorrupted  that  the  Lorette  assumed  a  position  which  we  can  only  regard 
with  pity,  that  the  French  should  have  degenerated  so  far  as  to  hold  up 
SQdi  things  as  the  objects  of  wonhip.  So  strongly  did  the  virus  spread^ 
and  to  such  an  extent,  that  ev^itually  the  women  of  the  "  honest  and 
proper  workl,"  as  they  call  themselves,  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
imitate  the  language,  voice,  and  even  dress  of  these  creatures.  When  a 
great  lady  aspired  to  be  taken  lor  a  Lorette,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter 
should  desire  in  her  tern  to  be  taken  for  a  great  lady ;  and  hence  the 
breed  began  to  ape  a  reapeetability  and  deference  to  the  external  laws  of 
society  which  rendeied  them  only  the  more  dangerous. 

For  a  time,  then,  the  Lorettes  reigned  supreme  in  Paris :  they  were 
the  leaders  of  iubuM,  and  authors  rusMd  to  pay  their  all^iance  to  them. 
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Among  others  was  a  young  writer,  possessing  an  historic  name  in  the 
annals  of  literature ;  for,  beyond  all  question,  the  novels  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  p^re  are  amongst  the  best  and  healthiest  that  modem  French 
literature  has  to  boast.    His  son,  burning  to  distinguish  himself,  set  about 
writing  the  apotheosis  of  the  Lorette,  and  the  result  was  "  La  Dame 
aux  Cam^lias. '    As  a  story,  it  is  poor  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme.     The 
introductory  portion  labours  under  a  feeling  of  unreality,  and  the  revolt- 
ing incident  of  the  lover  exhuming  his  bdoved  mistress  is  very  calmlj 
borrowed,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Alphonse  Karr's  ^'Sous  les 
Tilleuls.''     We  dare  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  story,  as  a  story,  is 
iminteresting,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  cast  a  very  thin  veil  over  the  most 
immoral  doctrines ;  for  our  ladies,  who  shed  briny  tears  over  ^'  La  TVa- 
viata,"  when  she  bewiuled  her  woes  in  a  tongue  not  generally  understood 
of  the  people,  and  wedded  to  the  stunning  music  of  Verdi,  would  regard 
us  as  Goths  for  enunciating  such  an  ooimon.     Nor,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
can  we  revenge  ourselves  by  recommending  them  to  judge  for  themselves ; 
for,  though  they  may  read  the  libretto  of  the  opera  without  a  blush,  we 
doubt  whether  their  natural  feelings  of  modesty  would  not  induce  them 
to  cast  the  book  behind  the  fire  after  the  first  page  or  two.    But,  stripped 
of  romance,  what  interest  can  be  excited  in  a  rightly-constituted  mmd 
by  reading^  the  stoiy  of  a  Lorette,  who  is  dying  of  consumption,  and  yet 
pursuing  her  old  career  of  reckless  depravity  ?    She  then  fiuls  a  victim  to 
what  we  presume  M.  Dumas  fils  would  call  a  virtuous  attachment,  and 
suffers  agonies  of  remorse  at  being  compelled  to  break  it  off  at  the  will 
of  a  stem  £Either,  who  is  naturally  anxious  for  his  son's  future  well-being, 
and  appeals  to  her  better  feelings  to  aid  him.     On  this  one  point  of 
virtuous  resignation  Dimias  buil^  up  the  whole  aiiy  scaffol^g  of  his 
romance,  ana  bids  us  admire  ^e  wonderful  abnegation  of  a  woman 
whom  stem  moralbts  regard  as  utterly  fidlen.     But  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  rather  beg^ng  Sie  question :   few  would  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  such  women  are  so  vitiated  that  they  cannot  do  one  good  action, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  by  doing  it,  all  their  past  offenoes  are  con- 
doned.    London  criminals  are  frequently  shown  to  have  done  acts  de- 
serving the  highest  praise ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  punishment  in  the 
cruel  eye  of  the  law  is  not  lessened  a  bit  in  consequence.     But  we  will 
go  furUier,  and  assert  that  the  suggestions  Marguerite  Grauthier  makes 
to  her  lover  are  utterly  incompatible  with  even  the  slightest  spark  of 
virtue.  By  the  author's  own  showing,  she  is  thoroughly  infected  with  the 
taint  of  corruption,  and  in  actual  life  she  would  not  have  given  up  her 
lover,  except  on  the  reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  no  money  led  to 
support  her  extravagance.     An  anecdote  we  once  heard  of  a  celebrated 
London  actress  will  best  explain  our  meaning.     A  gentlenuin  who  had 
ruined  himself  for  her,  after  emerging  from  prison,  where  he  had  sufiered 
£or  her  extravagance,  called  at  her  house  to  try  whether  she  had  any  feel- 
ing left,  and  would  take  compassion  on  his  sufferings.     She  ordered  the 
servant  to  take  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  '*  ffive  the  poor  devil  some  cold 
meat  and  bread.**     And  such  must  inevitably  be  the  conduct  of  the  real 
Lorette :  she  feels  a  bitter  detestation  for  that  sodety  which  regards  her 
with  such  cool  contempt,  and  she  determines  on  revenging  herself  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.    Her  beauty  is  sure  to  attract  fool^  and  the  Cynthia 
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of  the  miDote  makes  them  pay  hitterly.    Poor  moths !  ihey  oome  out  o£ 
the  hiaze  with  their  wings  most  terrihly  crippled. 

It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  Dumas  ms  has  oyerreached  himself  in  hit 
UQuch-lauded  romance,  hy  displaying  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
woman  he  selected  as  his  heroine ;  or  was  it  that,  while  pandering  to 
Ae  popular  taste,  he  was  prudently  paring  the  way  for  that  fiercer 
onslaught  on  the  Lorettes,  which  he  commenced  at  a  later  date  ?  We 
would  gladly  credit  him  with  the  latter  ohject,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  hound  to  protest  against  the  fidse  halo  which  he  has  shed  round  Mar- 
guerite, to  render  her  attractive  to  the  undiscriminatino^  reader.  An  ex- 
tract may  he  allowed  us,  as  a  proof  that  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion 
we  draw  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camillas.''  On  the  second  interriew  Armand 
has  with  her,  he  professes  his  feelings,  and,  like  a  true  Frenchman, 
explains  that  he  is  sufiPering  from  an  attack  of  love  at  first  sight  The 
kdy  prudently  ohjects  (just  after  she  has  been  spitting  blood,  be  it 
remembered): 

"Mais,  maUieareux  jne  vons  dtes,  je  vous  dirai  ce  que  disait  Madame  D.: 
*  Yons  dies  done  bien  riche  ?'  Mais  vous  no  savez  pas  que  je  d^pense  six  on 
sept  mille  francs  par  mois,  et  qne  cette  d^pense  est  dcvenue  necessaire  il  ma  vie ; 
vous  ne  savez  done  pas,  mon  pauvre  ami,  qne  je  vous  roinerai  en  un  rien  de 
temps,  et  que  votre  famille  vous  ferait  interdire  pour  vous  apprendre  k  vivre 
avec  une  cmture  oomme  moi.  Aimez-moi  bien,  oomme  un  bon  ami,  mais  pas 
autrement.  Yenez  me  voir,  nous  rirons,  nous  causerons,  mais  ne  vous  exagerez 
pas  oe  que  je  vaox,  car  je  ne  vaux  pas  grand'chose.  Yous  avez  un  bon  cceur, 
vous  avez  besoin  d'etre  aim^,  vous  dies  trop  jeune  et  trop  sensible  pour  vivre 
dans  notre  monde.  Prenez  une  femme  manee.  Yous  voyez  que  jo  suis  une 
bonne  fille,  et  que  je  vous  parle  franchement." 

And  this  good  creature,  who  thus  boldly  pronounces  her  own  utter 
worthlessness,  M.  Dumas  holds  up  for  our  admiration.  It  is  simply 
absurd:  the  woman  who  did  homage  to  such  feelings  was  incapable  of 
any  true  attachment,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression  in  connexion 
with  her ;  and  although  we  may  admire  the  ^*  Dame  aux  Cam^lias  "  as  a 
work  of  art,  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  accept  it  as  reality.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  pursue  this  life-drama  further,  for  all  the  world 
knows  its  catastrophe ;  we  have  only  attempted  to  show  that  the  sym- 
pathy which  has  been  so  lovingly  bestowed  on  a  &llen  sister  by  the 
kdies  of  England  has  been  utterly  thrown  away. 

Encouraged  hy  his  success  in  this  branch  of  literature,  Dumas  fils  pro- 
duced another  work,  much  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency,  the  scenery 
being  merely  changed.  **  La  Dame  aux  Perles ''  was  gazetted  vice  the 
**  Dame  aux  Camelias,**  transferred  to  the  stage.  The  same  sentiments 
pervade  this  book :  the  lady  with  the  pearb  is  a  duchess,  who  fedls  in  love 
with  an  artist,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  a  thick  volume,  in  order  to  excite 
that  sympathy  which  the  reader  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  refuse 
her.  We  have  had  many  stories  in  England  written  about  wives  plagued 
with  bad  husbands ;  but  among  us  the  virtue  of  the  wife  is  exemplified  in 
the  patient  endurance  of  wrong;  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  her 
bounden  duty  to  revenge  herself  in  the  way  most  repugnant  to  husbands. 
The  lady  of  the  pearls  is  no  exception  to  the  universal  rule ;  she  commits 
trery  an  of  which  a  wife  can  be  guilty,  from  the  earliest  period  of  mar- 
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xbge  (ft>r  ike  joong  artiflt  b  not  tlie  first  svenger  of  kctr  wrongs,  by  two 
or  three) ;  and  yet  we  ire  admly  iimted  to  sympatkise  with  ker,  aad 
Tent  alt  oar  ndignaikm  on  tke  bmte  of  a  husband,  bocanse  be  bappons 
Id  be  ^•iookiag — for  aU  ho  is  a  diJ^EO.  He  tresis  his  wifis  very  badly,  it 
■nist  be  eoafessed ;  but  an  Englishman  can  hardly  Uame  him  £w  m> 
doing,  regard  being  bad  to  her  eonduet.  And  thongh  it  is  Tory  deplorable 
that  these  are  siieh  things  as  bad  husbands  in  tke  worlds  wo  ean  hardly 
T^^ard  that  aa  a  saflicieBt  reason  for  Ae  wives  maldng  thenselTes  equally 
bad.  And  this  is  the  great  iault  we  have  to  find  with  all  French  nov^- 
ists ;  Aey  first  begin  by  estaUkhing  a  wiong,  and  work  on  the  princi|ple 
tfmt  two  wrongs  mnst  lofidiibly  make  a  right*  Hence,  tken,  regarding 
Ihe  "  Dame  am  Perles  "  from  a  bigoted  point  of  visw,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  story  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  her  sister  Lorette. 

**  La  Jeunesse  k  Vingt  Ans"  can  be  passed  over  simply  as  a  fiuloie,  eC 
whidi  M.  Dumas  fils  ought  to  feel  profoundly  ashamed — that  is,  always 
supposing  he  is  still  affected  by  that  troublesome  feeling.  A  series  oC 
stories  relating  to  the  illicit  loves  of  Parisian  students  cannot  possess  anv 
great  amount  of  attraction,  except  to  the  young  and  thoughtless ;  and  i^ 
was  probably  for  that  class  this  book  was  written.  To  us  it  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  that  sealed  packet,  of  which  Charles  Beade  makes  such  a 
caj^tal  point  in  his  ^^  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  Apart  ficom  this  horrid 
knnunrality,  however,  some  of  the  stories  possess  considerable  pkioaocy. 
for  a  certain  class  of  readers ;  and  we  may  specially  refer  to  the  young 
student  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  his  bonne  fortune  at  the  Bal  de  rOp^ra» 
who  turns  out  to  be  an  elderly  lady  anxious  to  obtain  a  privilege  to  sell 
tobacco.  Her  husband,  the  old  soloier,  is  very  true  to  nature,  as,  indeed, 
are  most  of  young  Dumas's  men ;  his  experience  of  the  other  sex,  however, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  ripened.  He  has  only  mixed,  apparently,  with  one 
eksB ;  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  his  style  mi^  be  chastened  by  ecmtact 
with  a  very  different  style  of  feminaMty. 

However,  while  young  Dumas  was  doing  his  best  to  comfinn  the  em- 
pire of  the  Lorettes  in  P^s,  another  author  was  preparing  dieir  down£U  ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  ^'  Les  Filles  de  Marbve,''  ^y  began  to  totter 
en  their  throne.  In  thb  celebrated  piece,  the  greatest  success  of  modeoi 
times,  the  Lorettes  were  held  up  to  public  execration,  and  displayed  in 
all  thmr  hideous  cynicism.  The  impetus  was  thus  given,  and  Dumaa 
thought  it  advisable  to  follow  the  current  of  pubHe  opinion.  Ws  "  Diane 
de  Lys"  showed  in  very  striking  colours  the  dangers  of  improper  affection. 
The  Mow  was  followed  up  by  M.  Emile  Augier,  with  his  ^'Manage 
d'Olympe,"  and  Dumas  put  the  crown  on  the  whole  by  his  remarkable 
^  Demi  Monde.**  This  threw  down  the  glove  to  the  Lorette  dasa,  and 
the  pubKc  appreciated  the  bitter  satire  which  was  cast  upon  them.  They 
never  recovered,  but  abdicated  their  throne  at  once,  we  trust,  seiiouslyy 
never  to  be  reinstated. 

The  plot  of  the  *^  Demi  Monde*'  is  simple  enough;  and  the  play  is  only 
remarkable  as  the  first  efiective  protest  against  all  that  offended  die  de- 
cencies and  respectability  of  society.  A  French  officer  is  just  on  the  point 
of  ialline  a  victim  to  a  Lorette,  and  allying  his  unsulHed  name  to  in- 
famy, when  a  friend  unmasks  her  diaraeter,  and  saves  him,  while  oon* 
soling  the  lover's  regret  for  his  lost  illuaons  by  the  phrase,  which  hae 
smce  happily  become  stereotyped  in  France,  "  Remember,  my  dear  boy^ 
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that  aa  honest  woman  k  onfy  wosdqr  to  ba  dkd  wife  and  ti»  MompBoukm 
o£  an  honest  man.?'  Anodier  finaoiis  hii  was  tint  abovt  the  tipo  baskets 
of  peafi&esatCfaevet's^asiUostretmoCtwotypes^offemaieHKietv:  the 
tiurtj  sous  peadiee  and  ^lose  at  fifteen  sous  were  precisely  sunibr  to  tha 

i  baa  asp 


>  observes  ;  bnt^  on^  doKr  inspectioiv  the  lattec  bad  a  spedc,  W* 
wonder,  now  tbat^  a  Toioe  haabeen  heard  ediouig  ibran§^  the  oorridors  of 
the  Palais Rojal,  "^The  great  Chevetis  deadP  firamwlKinyfniBgDaniet 
will  dnw  his  &tare  illnstrations. 

The  fiiet  ihai  the  Parisian  puUie  welconaed  with  suoh  debgfat  and  ap» 
piedation  ^Mse  ^ioleiit  attacks  on  the  Lorettes,  pnrras  thai  a  healthier 
state  of  ^linffs  is  giadaiJIj  arism^  m  France ;  boty  on  the  otiier  hand,  it 
allows  that  tiiej  most  hare  possessed  immense  poweis,  n^ien  anoha  eom- 
bination  of  attacks  was  required  in  order  to  disbdge  them.  Bel  we  are 
bound  to  give  credit,  at  the  same  time,  t»  the  comsage  of  tfaose  authors 
who  thus  boldly  dared  the  fbrj  of  the  Lorettes,  and  the  venom  of  their 
numerous  partisans  in  the  press*  A  few  onslanghts  were  made  on 
I>ama%  but  the  general  opinioa  wa»so  strons^ly  on  his  side^  that  his  dis* 
oomfited  assailants  were  glad  to  quit  the  field  and  raoognise  their  defeat. 
Whether  Parisiaa  society  has  been  entirely  purified  of  these  ^  pestilences^ 
is  a  moot  point ;  they  may  be  as  powerful  in  secret  now  as  they  were  be* 
fbve  pnbHcl^ ;  but,  at  any  rate,  tibat  crying  scandal  which  di^caced  our 
alHes  has  disa^petured  lor  a  time,  and  no  hmger  aims  to  gain  notoriety  by 
imblushing  efint)ntery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  classes  h«re  pro- 
fited by  the  example  set  them  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  no  longer 
deem  it  a  feather  in  their  cap  to  success^illy  imitate  Uie  manners  and 
oonvenation  of  the  most  dangerous  class  of  humanity,  ^  the  syren  woman 
with  the  serpenfs  tongue.** 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  mania  for  Lorettism  was,  that  there  was 
DO  compensation  for  the  disgrace  which  men  achieved  by  their  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  social  and  moral  ties  in  their  company.  It  was  not  that  the 
di^s  of  Aspana  hadretnmed,  and  that  statesmen  derived  inqmraticHi  from 
ihe  Kps  of  an  Hetssra;  on  ih^  contrary,  these  women,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  society,  and  could  by  no  possibility  afford 
any  mental  gratification.  And  yet^  they  gave  way  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant expenses :  Marguerite  Gauthier,  who  may  be  r^arded  as  the  type 
oi  her  dass,  required  at  least  4000/.  a  year  to  live  convenahlementf  and 
yet  oould  not  keep  free  from  debt.  Men  ruined  themselves  for  her,  and 
foond  a  fitting  grave  in  KabyHa;  and  the  ertimable  henmie  boldly  avows 
that  she  does  not  feel  the  least  gratitude  towards  them,  but  complains 
that  she  has  lost  money  by  the  acquaintance.  Sorely  it  was  time  some 
one  should  rise  in  defence  of  society,  and  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  bdngs  for  whom  men  plunged  themselves  and  their  fiunilies  into  ruin. 
It  was  auioEnble  condition  of  &ing8,  a  ^ecies  of  moral  nightmare  which 
brooded  over  the  metropolis  of  France ;  and  if  Dumas  the  vounger  has 
succeeded  in  dissipatmg  it,  he  is  one  c^  the  greatest  benenctoes  to  his 
country  the  age  has  produced.  But  we  are  afraid  the  ulcer  has  only  been 
driven  inwai^y,  reacty  to  break  out  at  the  first  over-excitatbn  of  public 
feefing;^  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  race  of  Traviatas  is  concerned,  France 
has  imitated  England,  and  fancies  itself  intensely  moral,  because  vice  is 
now  concealed  from  the  public  gaze. 
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At  any  rate»  Dumas  fib  has  flattered  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
has  been  constituted  cetuor  morum^  and  having  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
external  profligacy,  he  has  sharpened  up  his  weapons  and  made  a  dire  at* 
tadc  on  another  neat  evil  from  which  France  is  suffering — a  tendency  to 
speculation.  And  here,  a^un,  he  is  only  an  imitator;  the  subject  was  sug-> 
gested  by  die  success  of  ronsard's  "  L'Honneur  et  FArgent,  and  he  has 
produced  a  play  under  the  title  of ''  La  Question  d' Argent."  But  Dumas 
IS  here  out  of  ms  element,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  last 
effort  has  met  with  very  medlocr  esuccess.  The  subject  has  been  worn 
so  threadbare  in  every  age,  that  it  would  take  a  for  more  dever  man  than 
our  author  to  bring  forward  any  novel  views.  As  it  is,  he  has  gone  over 
the  old  ground,  and  brought  together  the  stock  platitudes,  and  nearly  the 
same  class  of  characters  as  fretted  their  brief  hour  in  the  ^  Demi-Monde.** 
There  is  an  honest  bourgeois,  bitten  with  the  prevalent  mania  of  makins^ 
money  in  any  manner;  and  the  honest  young  noble,  whose  mission  it  is 
to  correct  abuses — ^in  other  words,  Dumas  fils  in  masquerade.  The  pro- 
minent character,  however,  is  the  nouveau  richer  a  M.  Jean  Girand,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  examine  into  those  parts  of  the  play  in  which  he  is 
mixed  up,  merely  to  prove  that  speculators  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world. 

After  passing  the  Rubicon  of  parvenus^  by  stating  what  his  f&ther 
was  before  him,  M.  Giraud  proceeds  to  read  to  the  company  assembled 
a  lecture  on  the  merits  of  money,  after  this  fashion  : 

Money  is  money,  whoever  may  be  proprietor.  It  is  the  only  power  about 
which  no  discussion  takes  place.  I'olk  discuss  virtue,  beau^,  courage,  genius, 
but  never  money.  There  is  not  a  civilised  being  who,  on  risme  in  the  morning, 
does  not  recognise  the  value  of  money,  without  which  he  would  not  have  a  roof 
to  shelter  him,  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  or  bread  to  eat.  Where  is  that  stream  of  popu- 
lation rushing,  which  blocks  up  our  streets,  from  the  porter  who  pants  beneath 
his  oppressive  burden,  to  the  millionaire  who  is  carriea  to  the  Bourse  bya  pair 
of  horses  ?— one  runs  after  15  sous,  the  other  after  100,000  francs.  Whv  do 
we  find  these  shops,  vessels,  ndlways,  theatres,  museums,  trials  between  brotners 
and  sisters,  fathers  and  sons,  discoveries,  divisions,  and  assassinations  ?  for  a  few 
pieces  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  or  white  metal  which  is  called  gold  and  silver.  And 
who  will  find  the  most  consideration  at  the  end  of  this  race  for  crown  pieces  P 
The  man  who  brin^  back  the  largest  quantity.  At  the  present  day  a  man  ought 
to  have'only  one  object,  that  of  becoming  rich.  As  for  myself,  that  was  alwavs  mv 
idea ;  I  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  very  happy  at  having  done  so.  Formerly,  all 
the  world  considered  me  uglv,  stupid,  trouUesome ;  at  present,  they  consider  me 
handsome,  clever,  and  amiable,  and  the  lord  knows  whether  I  possess  the  last 
two  qualities.  On  that  dav,  when  I  am  foolish  enough  to  ruin  myself,  and  be- 
come again  plain  Jean,  as  1  was  before,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  stones  in  the 
quarries  of  Montmartre  to  throw  at  my  head;  but  that  day  is  far  distant,  and 
many  a  man  will  be  ruined  before  my  turn  comes.  Li  short,  the  greatest  praise 
I  can  give  to  money  is,  that  a  company  like  that  in  which  I  now  am  has  had  the 
patience  to  listen  so  long  to  a  gardener's  son,  who  has  no  other  claim  to  such  at- 
tention save  the  few  paltry  mifiions  he  has  gained. 

^  Such  is  the  Bourse  man  of  the  present  day,  according  to  M.  Dnmas's 
view ;  if  so,  we  can  only  say  that  his  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  every 
country  where  a  Bourse  exists.  The  parvenu  who  eains  position  in 
society  from  his  money  is  a  stereotyped  character;  and  me  only  thing  we 
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may  add  is,  that  we  infinitely  prefer  M.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche^  of  Punch, 
to  nia  brother  of  Paris.  But  tne  man  irfio  despises  money  is  also  a  very 
old  friend  of  ours,  as  witness  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  made  in 
reply  to  this  defence  of  money : 

^  M.  Giraud's  theories  are  only  tme  in  the  world  where  M.  Giraad  has  liyed 
hitherto — a  world  of  speculation,  whose  sole  object  is  money.  As  for  money 
regarded  by  itself,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  some  infamy,  but  it  also  produces  many 
great  and  noble  actions ;  it  is  like  the  human  language,  which  is  an  CTil  to  some, 
a  blessing  to  others,  according  to  the  use  made  of  it;  but  that  obligation  in 
which  our  manners  place  man,  of  haying  to  trouble  himself  on  rising  about  the 
necessary  sum  for  his  wants,  that  he  may  not  rob  his  neighbour  of  anything,  has 
created  the  greatest  men  of  our  age.  To  this  want  of  daily  money  we  are  in- 
debted for — ^Franklin,  who  began,  that  he  might  Uve,  by  being  a  worlung  printer ; 
Shakspeare,  who  held  horses  at  the  door  of  ue  theatre,  which  he  was  to  immor- 
talise at  a  later  date ;  Machiavelli,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Florentine  republic 
at  fifteen  crowns  per  month ;  Eaphael,  who  was  son  of  a  sign-painter  at  IJrbino ; 
Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  who  was  a  notary's  clerk,  engraver,  copyist,  and  who, 
also,  did  not  dine  every  day ;  Fulton,  who  was  a  worki]^  engineer,  and  presentea 
ns  with  steamers ;  and  many  others.  Had  all  these  people  been  bom  with 
500,000  francs  a  year,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  one  of  them  would  have 
become  what  he  was.  This  race  for  crowns,  then,  of  which  you  spoke,  has  its 
advaatages.  If  it  enriches  a  few  noodles  or  scamps,  if  it  gives  them  the  con- 
sideration and  esteem  of  the  subalterns  and  inferiors—of  those,  in  short,  who  have 
only  mercenary  relations  with  society— on  the  other  hand,  it  effects  much  good 
by  spurring  the  faculties,  which  would  have  remained  stationary  in  a  comforuible 
existence; — the  few  mistakes  it  may  make  may  be  pardoned.  The  deeper  you 
penetrate  into  that  world,  which  is  ahnost  unknown  to  you,  M.  Giraud,  you  will 
gain  proofs  that  men  who  are  received  in  it  are  so  for  their  personal  value.  Lock 
around  yon  here  without  eoing  further,  and  you  will  see  that  money  does  not 
possess  that  influence  with  wmch  vou  endow  it.  Here  is  the  Countess  Sayilli, 
who  has  500,000  francs  a  year,  ana  who,  instead  of  dining  with  the  millionaires 
who  besiege  her  house  daily,  comes  to  dinner  with  M.  and  Madame  Durieu 
simple  boureeois,  who  are  poor  in  comparison  with  her,  for  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing M.  de  Cluffzay,  who  has  onlv  a  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  would  not  do  a 
wrong  action  for  millions ;  M.  aeEoncourt,  who  has  a  situation  of  1500  francs, 
because  he  gave  up  his  entire  fortune  to  creditors  who  were  not  his  own,  and 
idiom  he  was  unable  to  pay  in  full ;  his  daughter,  who  sacrificed  her  dower  for 
the  same  laudable  object ;  Mademoiselle  Buneu,  who  will  never  be  the  wife  of 
any  but  an  honest  man,  if  all  the  present  and  future  Crossuses  were  to  be  her 
Tvms ;  and  lastly  myself,  who  have  the  most  profound  contempt  for  money,  in 
the  acceptation  you  give  to  the  word.  And  now,  M.  Giraud,  if  we  have  listened 
so  long  to  you,  it  was  because  we  are  all  well-bred  people,  and,  besides,  you 
^ke  well;  but  in  doiuff  so,  we  did  not  desire  to  flatter  your  millions,  the  best 
proof  of  which  is,  that  they  listened  still  longer  to  me,  who  have  not,  like  you,  a 
note  of  1000  francs  to  put  into  each  of  my  sentences. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  antagonisUc  elements  which  Dumas 
fils  proceeds,  through  the  play,  to  array  against  each  other ;  and  the  cha- 
racters are  quite  subordinate  to  the  lesson  he  desires  to  inculcate.  The 
ladies  of  the  play  are  also,  in  their  way,  types  of  modem  Parisian  society, 
and  a  vehicle  for  the  sentiments  which  Dumas  would  like  to  see  prevalent. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Eliza  de  Roncourt  has  been  slighted  by  an  artbt  to 
whom  she  was  engaged,  and,  as  a  strong-minded  woman,  expresses  the 
Ibllowing  views  about  the  relations  which  should  subsist  in  the  artist 
worid: 
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IlnveBeverisamed^beeanseftgirlwitbcmtaforiiiiieseidomb^  adiia»e,aDii 
thus  I  hcfe  reached  tfaie  twentjr-faiir  yean  I  rookaii  to-dv^.  Ab  for  M.  Hubert^ 
tibe  proof  he  did  not  kfvo  me  is,  that  he  has  married  a  noh  womaa.  'Beshtm, 
if  he  had  felt  the  courage  to  endure  a  few  years  of  misery^  he  would  have  De> 
come  what  he  promised  to  be — ^a  man  of  genius.  Instead  of  that,  he  has  fallen 
asleep  in  his  omnfort,  and  has  not  aduevc^  in  act  what  he  was  i^pointed  to  do. 
Aiocording  to  mj  yibws,  an  artist  should  remain  msster  of  his  life,  the  first  con> 
dSAiaa  of  art  bemg  liberty.  If  he  meet  a  woman  sufficiently  mad  to  lo?e  him, 
sufBeiently  happy  to  be  bved  by  hnn,  she  ought  to  sacrifice  her  entire  existence 
to  bin,  wD^ut  asking  anything  in  exduuige.  Such,  little  gicl,  aie  m;;  ideas 
about  aiiista  in  geneiml,  and  l£  Hnbevt  in  particular.  You  are  not  quite  old 
Miougk  to  oomprebesd  them,  and  it  would  be  better  if  you  never  do  so.  Life 
has  not  yet  demanded  anything  from  you.  You  are  young  and  rich;  you  wiE 
many  the  man  oi  your  dimce,  and  will  be  a  good  wife  and  ni^ppy  aaothor,  while 
others  wHl  undeigo  the  fate  which  God  has  &creed  for  them.  Jdow  widely  yoa 
open  your  eyes! 

To  us  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  a  jotmg  dirl  should  open  ber 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent  on  being  indoctrinated  with  such  odious  yiews 
m  these,  which,  we  sinoerely  trust,  are  drawn  from  the  Bohemia  of  artist 
life,  but  need  not  be  aooepted  as  die  exponents  oi  actual  Mia-heimg, 
But  it  is  evident  that  M.  Dumas  wisbes  them  to  be  regarded  as  truthful 
iutei'preltfrtioDs  of  soeiety  in  Paris ;  fw,  only  a  Rew  scenes  later,  he  gms 
us  the  following  ideas  about  a  marriage,  which  the  superfieial  obs^ver 
would  be  disposed  to  regard  as  guaranteeing  all  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness. Madame  Durieu,  a  lady  of  birth,  marries  a  bourgeois  who  was 
w^  off.  Her  fieidier,  who  stood  well  at  court,  promised,  on  the  royal  au- 
thority,  diat  the  happy  bridegroom  should  be  n^ide  a  prefect  and  a  baron. 
The  marriage  ceiemony  was  perforaied,  and  six  mondis  later  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Jtdy  broke  ont,  die  very  day  previous  to  M.  Dtmeu's  nommatioo. 
The  efibcts  of  the  disappointment  we  will  give  in  the  lady's  own  words: 

He  made  me  feel  that  I  was  a  nobody,  in  spite  of  my  aneestry,  but  a  poor  giri 
who  had  t^e  good  fortune  to  marry  a  rich  man.  There  is  no  oontenmng,  yoa 
know,  againai  the  superiority  ffiven  by  the  money  iriiich  one  of  the  wecukd 
oonple  brings  to  the  other.  My  delicacy  ma^  probably  have  exaggented  my 
dependence,  but  I  gradually  leanied  to  recognise  the  fact  that  my  husband  was 
m  the  right.  Without  him,  should  I  ever  have  had  the  servants  who  waited  oil 
me?  I  should  have  given  lessons  in  my  youth,  like  EUza,  and  afterwards,  what 
should  I  have  become?  for  what  will  become  of  her  ?  My  children  seem  to  mo 
less  mine  than  their  father's;  for  if  I  gave  them  life,  he  gives  them  m(He  than  I 
did,  in  affording  them  the  means  of  firing.  For  two-and-twenty  years  I  have 
diecked  the  accounts,  handed  them  to  him,  and  he  pays  them,  and  1  have  not  a 
hundred  francs  to  call  my  own,  unless  I  sell  one  of  the  last  jewels  left  me  from 
my  mother's  legacy,  as  1  was  obhgcd  to  do  UOely  to  pay  the  500  francs  my  son 
owed  M.  Giraud.  Such,  my  dear  child,  is  what  is  called  ?TiftVmg  a  good 
marriage. 

It  seems  to  n  diat  this  is  a  peifeotly  exceptional  view  to  be  taken  of 
marriage  life;  fbrif  audi  woe  liie  result  of  wedlodc,  Mr.  Malthus's  ideal 
woM  soon  be  predominant.  Bat  even  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argif 
ment,  that  such  were  the  case,  it  would  hardly  justify  the  peculiar  views 
put  fiorwaid  by  ^  heroine  of  the  [day.  In  £act,  it  Is  s^  the  old  story 
of  striving  to  prove  thai  two  wrongs  mutt  necessarily  cause  a  right  But 
Bumas's  speculations  go  beyond  the  utmost  strictures  passed  oa  th^ 
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BurtrimoDial  state  bj  Frenck  wrken.  Eveii  Bafane,  who  msif  be  allowed 
to  hare  studied  the  snlgect  laoit  thoroaghly,  and  to  have  been  led  ta 
-tery  unsatisfiftctory  concliinons,  would  hardly  go  so  &r  as  to  suggest  that 
ihe  marriage  tie  shouldbe  abolished  because  some  unioos  happen  to  prove 
vnfartimate.  And  yet^  if  we  follow  Domas's  yiews  to  their  fullest  deTelop* 
aaeixt,  we  ean  haraly  help  ^seHng  that  snch  is  the  panacea  he  woidd 
suggest  lor  the  poseifole  miseries  of  wedlock.  Let  us  revert  to  the  old 
system  of  republiean  marriage,  when  husbmd  and  mh  only  agreed  to 
separate :  such  seem  to  he  the  tenets  of  that  modem  litscary  school  of 
yrhich  Dinnas  file  has  constitoted  himself  the  hesd.  Ferhaps,  before 
long*,  some  new  prophet  will  vise  in  Paris  and  pveaoh  Ihe  bicssings  of 
Mormonismh  Could  a  better  argwnent  be  desired  agaimst  the  partisans 
of  the  ^  woman's  rights  "  question  than  a  reference  to  the  reeohs  which 
female  emancipation  piodiioes  in  Paris  ?  But  there  is  another  ootfet  for 
Ae  nnnerried  lady,  Dmaua  would  adyise  ns,  in  the  fidfewing  psssnge^ 
extracted  from  a  scene  where  the  hero  and  heramey  among  o^r  matten, 
I  mi^risMny  under  its  Tarious  hearings : 


Eliza.  When  I  am  tiiirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  when  I  have  attained  the 
fame  when  I  cannot  talk  of  love  without  making  myself  ridiculous,  I  shall  meet 
some  worAy  man,  a  widower,  having  children  to  educate,  and  desirous  to  give 
them  a  seecnd  mcfther,  to  norse  them  and  love  them,  without  their  feeling  jealous 
of  her.  ...  I  wfll  marry  that  man,  and  end  my  days  in  the  oountiy,  while 
doing  my  best  to  be  usefol  to  the  (^ildreB.  This  is  a  fine  eharaeter  to  play, 
and,  oetween  ourselves,  it  is  the  only  one  I  now  desire. 

Banl,  It  is  an  idea  like  any  other;  it  has  some  good  in  it,  and  I  very  well 
understand  this  sort  of  marriage.  A  man  and  a  woman,  both  honourable  and 
intelligent,  whom  circumstances  have  caused  to  refrain  from  marriage  during  the 
first  part  of  their  life,  and  who,  on  arriving  at  a  ripe  age,  unite  calm  feenn^ 
gentle  philosophy,  and  harmonious  tastes— those  people  do  a  senmble  act,  which 
oontains  nracn  promise  of  happiness.  I,  for  my  part,  who  have  no  idea  of 
marrjing  at  present,  am  quite  mdined  to  enter  into  such  a  maoriage  later^ 

'  But  Ihe  herome  is  not  fated  to  pass  her  life  so  calmly  as  she  anticipates, 
for  our  millionaire  happens  to  take  a  liking  to  her,  and  proposes  mar* 
riage.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  philosophical  enough.  He  does  not 
require  a  wife  who  brings  him  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
thus  arrog^ates  the  right  to  throw  away  his  millions  in  diamonds,  laoe,  and 
cashmere  shawls,  he  wants  a  wife  who  will  be  only  too  happy  to  owe 
everything  to  him,  and  feel  grateful  accordingly.  M.  Giraua  has  evi- 
dently yery  good  ideas  floating  about  his  head,  and  he  will  certainly  be 
immortali^  by  the  Parisian  populace  for  one  remark.  On  being  asked 
what  business  is,  he  replies,  "  Les  affaires,  c'est  bien  simple,  c'est  I'argent 
des  autres.''  The  scene,  too,  in  which  he  proposes  to  M.  Durieu  to 
engage  in  a  speculation,  and  entrust  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  dis* 
posed  of  as  he  thinks  proper,  is  admirable.  M.  Durieu  has  been  attacked 
by  the  prevaaKng  epidemic,  and  has  lost  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  is 
naturally  anxious  to-  recover  them ;  but  he  does  not  like  risking  his  own 
money  in  doing  so.     M.  Giraud  ^ilosophises  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Ton  want  me  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  gaining  money  without  embarking  your 
own  capital;  you  did  not  invent  that.  You  foresee  the  day  when  people  will 
come  and  tell  you  that  I  am  bankrupt,  and  you  wish  to  have  it  in  your  power  to 
ttsflLf,  ''I  wash  my  hands  of  it;  I  do  not  lose  a  farthing.''    Bat,  understand,  if 
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t  set  about  enriching  you,  it  is  because  you  can  be  of  some  use  to  me:  You  are 
one  of  my  prospecti^,  I  must  make  something  by  you;  without  that  I  shouldL 
be  an  ass.  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  M.  Durieu,  the  honouiable  M.  Durieu, 
has  an  interest  in  my  house ;  people  will  have  confidence  in  me,  and  bring  mo 
money  to  take  care  of,  which  every  banking  house  requires  in  addition  to  its  own 
capital ;  such  is  my  calculation.  I  have,  therefore,  greater  interest  in  enriching* 
you  than  in  raining  you,  and  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  rob  you  of  your  fortj 
thousand  francs.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble;  they  will  remain  in  mj 
safe ;  but  I  insist  on  holding  them  in  my  possession,  to  attach  you  to  me. 

Unfortunately  for  M.  Giraud  he  does  not  sooceed  so  well  in  tfie  malxi- 
monial  as  in  the  monetaiy  market,  for  the  lady  of  his  choice  declines  to 
have  a  million  of  francs  settled  upon  her,  which  he  wishes  to  put  aside  as 
a  nest-egg,  in  the  event  of  any  untoward  accident  happenings  in  his 
speculations.  The  lofty  contempt  expressed  for  money  in  this  scene  is 
quite  refreshing  and  Arcadian.  Pity  that  in  real  life  it  appears  so  ntterij 
unnatural  However,  the  lady  breaks  off  the  match,  and  M.  Giraud  soon 
after  disappears,  as  it  is  rumoured,  with  a  grand  smash,  carrying  off  large 
sums  belonging  to  the  country  and  M.  Durieu.  He  suddenly  returns, 
however,  in  the  last  scene,  and  explains  that  he  has  purposely  spread  the 
report,  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  by  it,  and  he  hands  over  to  the  sj^u- 
lators  the  money  they  have  entrusted  to  him,  and  a  large  additional 
profit.  They  have  been,  however,  so  sickened  by  their  fri^t,  that  they 
determine  on  only  accepting  their  own  money  back,  without  profit;  and 
the  play  ends  with  M.  Durieu  writing  to  his  broker  to  buy  into  the 
Three  per  Cents,  for  him. 

The  moral  of  this  play  is  good,  but  unfortunately,  as  we  said  before,  it 
is  old.  We  require  no  ghost  firom  the  dead  to  teach  us  the  dangers  of 
speculation ;  we  are  all  well  aware  that  if  we  hope  to  gain  fifty  per  cent, 
for  our  money,  we  cannot  also  expect  security  for  it,  and  if  we  like  to  risk 
it  we  must  put  implicit  faith  in  the  probity  of  the  person  who  speculates 
for  us.  Apart  from  the  lesson  taught  against  playing  on  the  Bourse,  M. 
Dumas's  comedy  has  no  special  interest,  nor  should  we  have  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  it  had  we  not  wished  to  show  the  way  in  which, 
morality  is  driven  into  the  Parisians.  But,  if  M.  Dumas  imagines  he 
will  gam  as  easy  a  victory  over  the  Boursiers  as  he  did  over  the  Lorettes, 
he  is  grievously  mistaken,  for  the  people  who  applaud  his  sarcasms  most 
vehemently  at  night,  will  be  the  first  on  the  morrow  to  be  guilty  of  the 
very  faults  he  points  out  The  passion  for  rambling  has  taken  such  deep 
root  in  Paris  at  present,  that  an  imperiiJ  prophet  could  not  turn  the 
nation  from  its  lust  after  gold,  and  years  must  elapse  ere  things  revert  to 
a  healthy  condition.  Let  M.  Dumas  harangue  as  he  will  he  cannot  alter 
the  views  of  the  age,  and  he  must  not  anticipate  that  he  will,  be  able  to 
check  the  current,  even  if  he  write  plays  fax  superior  to  the  one  at 
present  under  consideration. 

The  investigation,  however,  which  we  have  attempted  to  institute  into 
the  character  of  M.  Dumas  the  younger*s  writings,  shows  as  that  he 
possesses  great  talent,  and  could  he  only  tame  down  his  propensity  for 
impropriety,  he  might  yet  achieve  great  things.  The  momentary  success 
of  his  first  offensive  novel  appears  to  have  caused  him  to  diverge  firom  the 
right  path,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  yet  be  able  to  see  the 
errors  of  his  ways,  and  try  to  benefit  his  fellow-couutiTmen  bj  drawing 
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Ims  inspiration  from  a  purer  fount.  As  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,  then,  we  gladly  hail  his  new  comedy;  and  even  though  it  be  inferior 
in  sustained  interest  to  others  of  his  literary  productions,  it  has  the  im- 
measunible  advantage  of  being  in  a  measure  free  from  those  macuke  which 
have  disfigured  his  previous  works. 

Nor  can  he  urge  in  defence  the  ^lea  that  the  mind  of  France  is  so 
warped,  that  it  only  finds  a  relish  for  improprieties,  for  we  may  appeal  in 
all  confidence  to  M.  Edmond  About,  who  has  established  an  immense 
success  by  the  pure  tone  of  his  books.  "  Tolla"  was  an  event  in  French 
literary  circles ;  and  the  immense  number  of  sympathising  readers  he  has 
enlisted  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  France  is  not  yet  utterly  corrupt,  but 
gladly  welcomes  a  book  which  depends  for  success  on  pure  principles  of 
morality,  instead  of  exciting  the  worst  passions; 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  hope  that  we  may  see  more  of 
M.  Dumas  fils  in  future,  not  as  the  companion,  or  even  as  the  assailant 
of  worthless  women,  but  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  innate  feculties,  willing 
to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  his  reputation,  while  gaining  the  applause  aM 
i^preciation  of  tne  good  and  the  wise  among  his  countrymen. 


FEEIDA,  THE  JONGLEUE.* 


We  have  here  a  romance  of  the  good  old  school — in  the  style  of  her 
who  has  been  justly  denominated  the  Salvator  Rosa  of  British  novelists ; 
and  which,  however  much  superseded  for  a  time  by  the  domestic,  the  sen- 
timental, the  historical,  the  satirical,  or  the  facetious  schools,  will  always 
have  a  claim  upon  our  admiration.  Freida  is  a  character  in  which  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  would  have  delighted :  a  wandering  Saxon  dancer,  the  beauty  of 
a  pagan  Jongleur  band,  by  whose  fantastic  performances  the  Red-Cross 
Knights  are  solaced  during  the  siege  of  Acre.  The  interest  created  in 
the  fortunes  of  this  wild,  yet  beautiful  creature,  is  afterwards  well  sus- 
tained by  the  witcheries  of  a  youneer  beauty  of  mysterious  origin, 
whom  it  becomes  Freida's  lot  to  cherish,  and  her  duty  to  avenge.  Miss 
Hemphill  works,  in  part,  upon  a  basis  of  history :  Philip  le  Bel,  the 
Count  de  Valois,  and  Guy  d'Auvergne,  are  among  her  dramatic  per- 
sonages; and  the  capture  of  Acre  by  Rhalil,  the  persecution  of  the 
Templars  by  Philip  of  France,  the  martyrdom  of  James  de  Molai,  the 
execution  of  Martigni,  and  the  penance  of  Valois,  take  rank  among  the 
events  of  her  narrative.  Freida,  the  Jongleur,  is  unmistakably  the  work 
of  a  writer  destined  to  achieve  great  succeds  in  the  particular  walk  she  has 
chosen.     She  has  extraordinary  power  in  depicting  romantic  adventure. 

*  Freida,  the  Jongleur.  By  Barbara  Hemphill.   3  vols.   Chapman  and  Hall. 
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A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  upon  liie  Opera,  a  great  deal  will  stiS 
be  written,  and  iSbten  will  still  renau  a  great  deal  to  write.  Hie  fever 
of  Apeeulatton  has  extended  eren  there :  the  ladies  dream  in  the  present 
day  o£  noduDg  ^bot  CrSdit  Mobiiier  and  chemm*  de  fer.  Is  tiiat  which 
may  benefit  a  respectable  lady  calculated  to  enhance  the  sneoesses  of  the 
Opera  ?  We  ave  now  far  lemoved  from  the  time  when  an  iUostrioos 
professor  of  dandng  never  began  his  ie«on  withoot  addremng  to  his 
dear  pupils  that  touching  and  paternal  aHoostioii :  ^'  ChildreB,"  he  used 
to  say  to  them,  "  work ;  become  celebrated  if  you  can ;  make  a  noise  by 
your  talent.  If  you  cannot,  do  otherwise,  bnt  at  least  do  Bomethii^.'' 
This  was  in  the  good  M  times — the  times  of  Dr.  Y^roo.  Sinoe 
M.  y^on's  days  many  have  nded  at  the  Opera,  but  no  one  has  enjoyed 
his  sway.  Hb  did  not  bequeath  to  his  sueeessors  his  sceptre  half  of  gold 
and  half  of  iron.  Hu  biographers,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  know  him ; 
they  have  lived  for  twenty  years  on  his  cravat,  his  Sophie,  and  his  F4te 
Regnault — themes  that  are  now  threadbare.  As  to  his  Sophie,  she  is  an 
admirable  cordon  bleu,  who  has  only  had  one  object  through  life,  and 
that  has  been  to  make  the  economies  of  her  Ravenswood  pass  for  pro- 
digalities. As  to  the  P^te  Regnault,  it  brings  in  36,000  francs  every 
year  to  the  lucky  doctor ;  and  as  to  his  cravat,  is  it  a  talisman,  or  a  thing 
that  is  ridiculous  ?  One  does  not  laugh  at  an  enigma,  even  if  it  is  in 
muslin. 

The  Opera  under  M^  V6ron — the  Opera  of  1832 — ^takes  precedence. 
There  was  Mademmselle  Lerouz,  a  charming  penoM  and  a  good  dancer, 
who  was  always  on  the  verge  of  suoeess,  vet  never  arrived  at  the  go«L 
Mademoiselle  Cl^mence  Vagon,  who  mignt  have  conlenied  herself  with 
being  fair  and  pretty,  but  who  woidd  also  aolneve  Terpsidiorean  triumphs, 
and  failed.  Mademoiselle  Roland,  the  last  dancer  who  possessed  dii^ 
monds  worth  60,000  francs.  Mademoiselle  Alhertine  Coquillaxd,  for  a 
brief  time  a  fEivoarite  in  a  very  lagh  and  powerful  quarter.  There 
was  also  the  queen,  the  goddess  of  die  locality— -the  aerial  Tag- 
lioni — but,  alas !  there  is  a  link  of  chain  tied  to  her  wing.  The  svl^ 
has  been  befcn^  the  mayor  of  the  deuxieme  arronditicment  There 
are  the  two  sisters  Elssler,  the  pretty  one  and  the-— tall  one.  There  is, 
lastly.  Mademoiselle  PanHne,  the  pearl  of  the  Opeim,  the  only  dancer, 
periiaps,  who  had  any  wit,  and  whose  career  is  woithy  of  a  word  or  two. 

MademcMselle  Pauline  is  a  child  of  the  Opera.  This  i»  a  rare  event. 
The  army  numbers  more  soldiers  who  lm?e  become  mardals  of  France 
than  ^e  Opera  nmnben  figuranttB  who  have  ever  become  premiers 
tujets.  At  the  Opera,  success  is  not  won  step  by  step  ;  the  sceptre  is 
seized  and  carried  away  at  on6  single  hound.  Somebody  arrives  from 
London,  Naples,  or  Vienna  with  a  name  ready  made,  and  in  one  evening 
the  eame  is  played,  won,  or  lost 

Mademoiselle  Pauline  practised  her  first  steps  mider  M.  Barres,  now 
a  retired  Zephyr;  but  she  flew  off  to  the  class  of  M.  Vestris.     At  a  later 

*  Petits  MImoiies  d|  rOp6nu    Fto  Charles  de  Boigne. 
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epoch,  flhe  cleeMnped,  baggage  and  arms,  to  p^  Ta^^iani,  as  ahe  faid 
gofoe  owef  from  Barrez  to  Vestria.  She  ahanaoned  the  latter  &e  yeiy 
day  tiiat  the  talent  of  the  new  profesacff  Tevealed  itaelf  in  the  snoceas  of 
lus  daughter,  hia  incomparable  popiL  It  was  a  sad  and  humiliating  mis- 
fertone  to  Yestris  to  lose  the  flower  and  the  glory  of  his  class,  nar  did  he 
ev«r  recover  it 

The  little  Pauline,  m  she  was  then  called,  was  already  the  sobject  of 
conversation ;  she  was  both  p«etty  and  clever.  Her  witticisms  were  re- 
peated from  month  to  mouth.  The  talent  of  a  new  singer  was  the  subject 
of  convenation.  **  What  a  fresh  voice  I"  said  one.  "  What  compass]'' 
exclaimed  another.  "  Sib^,"  added  a  third,  turning  round  to  Made- 
moiselle Pauline.  ''  Oh,  yes,"  said  Pauline,  <<  tr^  sure— sore  comme 
du  vinaigre."  A  subaltern  pasha  of  the  Opera,  who  preferred  the  taste 
of  g^rapes  in  bottle  to  grapes  on  the  vine,  used  to  tyrannise  sadly  over 
Httle  Pauline,  who  would  sometiaies  show  sympt<Hns  of  rebellion. 

^*  It  is  of  no  use,"  her  opmressor  would  say,  "  to  stmgg^  against  me ; 
I  will  break  you  in.  It  is  the  earthen  vessJ  against  the  iron  one." 
'^  The  iron  one !"  Pauline  quickly  replied;  "  the  wine-pol^  you  mean. 
And  the  name  stuck  ever  afterwards  to  the  pasha. 
In  those  times  male  dancers  still  held  seriously  by  their  profeasbn. 
They  even  rivalled  the  female  dancers  on  the  stage  in  their  graces,  their 
smiles,  and  their  frivolities.  Beyond  the  stage  they  considered  themselves 
as  the  priests  of  a  great  art — the  first  of  arts.  The  dancer  Beaupr£ 
never  spoke  of  the  learned  and  illustrious  Arago  but  as  his  colleague. 
fie  did  so  in  good  faith;  both  of  them  were  joofessors  at  the  f^ole 
Pdytechnique,  and  Beaupr^  considered  dancing  pre-eminently  scientific. 
The  ingratitijde  of  MadenuMselle  Pauline  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Vestris.  Every  day  the  Alberts,  the  Pauls,  the  Ferdinands  were  losing 
ground.  Perrot  alone,  thanks  to  his  stupendons  ugliness,  still  kept  head 
against  the  public,  who  preferred  female  to  male  dancers.  At  length, 
at  eighty-three  years  of  age,  an  advertisement  killed  Vestris  outrij^ht. 
He  was  ill,  and  nad  asked  mr  the  paper.  His  eye  fell,  upon  a  horrible, 
a  disgraceful  paragraph : 

*^  A  Professor  of  Dancing  is  wanted  at  Calcutta.  It  is  needless  to 
apply  unless  the  professor  is  also  a  Pedicure." 

The  last  professor  of  the  antique  art  took  to  bed  and  never  got  up 
again.  It  is  as  well  that  he  did  so ;  for  had  he  not  died  of  an  advertise- 
ment, he  would  of  a  signboard.  For  at  the  same  time  there  came  forth 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Eustache  an  enormous  tooth,  suspended  firom  a  window, 
and  below  it  was  intimated,  in  gigantic  letters  of  very  irregular  forms, 

Jbah  CJongo, 
Airache  les  dents  et  donne  des  le9ons  de  danse  au  phis  juste  prix. 

Mademoiselle  Pauline  did  everything  in  her  power  to  calm  the  jealous 
irritability  of  the  old  sylph.  But  he  was  not  to  be  soothed ;  he  never 
forgave  her. 

When  M.  V6ron  assumed  iJie  runs  at  the  Opera,  he  passed  the  female 
portion  of  his  army  in  review.  Amidst  this  galaxy  of  beauty  he  dis- 
tinguished Mademoiselle  Pauline.  She  was  iben  twenty  years  of  age, 
wiui  well-turned  limbs,  charming  eyes,  and  a  gracefiil  shape.  M.  Veron 
thought  there  might  be  the  stoff  of  another  Taglioni  tnere,  with  the 
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addition  of  personal  beauty.     The  pettiest  figurante  had  guessed  that 
before  him.     He  ordered  a  ballet  from  M.  Cave.     M.  Cav6  proposed  a 
mythological  libretto,  '*  Hercules  and  Omphale."    M.  V^ron  preferred 
'<  La  Tentation,"  a  ridiculous  ballet,  which  was  presented  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1832.     There  was  in  it,  however,  a  scene  to  which  M.  Veron,  in 
his  own  Memoirs,  attaches  no  small  importance.      In  the  second  act^ 
all  kinds  of  demons  and  horrible-looking  personages  meet  together  to 
create  a  new  instrument  of  perdition  to  humanity.     Out  of  the  caldron, 
when  all  is  ripe,  and  amid  the  thunders  of  Halevy^s  orchestra,  issued  forth 
—-Pauline,  fresh,  young,  and  ravishing  to  behold !    The  ballet  was  dull, 
but  Miranda  saved  it.  Every  night,  welcomed  by  a  thousand  voices,  the 
name  of  Pauline  became  more  and  more  popular. 

A  strange  fancy  came  over  Mademoiselle  Pauline  just  at  the  onset 
of  her  brilliant  career.  She  actually  took  herself  off  one  fine  day  to  a 
convent.  But  she  as  soon  repented,  and  it  required  neither  the  power 
nor  the  love  of  a  king  to  tear  the  La  Valliere  of  the  dance,  who  had  not 
yet  found  her  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  rigours  of  the  cloister.  The  Parisians 
and  M.  Charles  de  Boigne  do  not  appear  to  give  Pauline  credit  for ' 
sincerity  in  this  act;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
influence  that  prompted  it,  although  transient,  was,  for  the  time  being, 
real.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  was,  throughout  the  eariy  part  of  her 
career,  taintless  in  character,  and  when  a  brilliant  success  awaited  her, 
and  was  followed  by  the  usual  results  depicted  by  French  litterateurs  in* 
variably  in  the  one  and  same  form  of  "  Russian  and  English  nabobs, 
czars  of  the  green-room,  who  for  intellect,  heart,  and  youth  have  roubles, 
nothing  but  roubles,  and  still  more  roubles,"  Pauline  not  only  treated 
them  with  indifference,  but  even  sometimes  amused  herself  at  their 
expense. 

"  You  love  me,"  she  said,  one  day,  to  an  old  lord  with  an  off  to  his 
name — *'  you  love  me ;  but  do  you  love  me  as  much  as  you  do  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  ?" 

The  next  morning,  after  her  dancing  lesson,  she  found  the  old  lord 
with  the  o/f*  comfortably  seated  in  her  room.  He  had  made  himself  quite 
at  home,  as  if  master  of  the  stronghold  after  a  fair  capitulation  :  a  box 
lay  on  the  table  by  his  side. 

"  Ma  chere,**  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  indifference  that  would  have  become 
a  marquis  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  "  you  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  loved 
you  as  well  as  I  did  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  Here  is  my  answer." 
And  he  opened  the  box:  it  contained  100,000  francs  in  gold. 

''  Mon  cher,"  as  quickly  responded  Pauline,  withdrawing  the  hand 
which  the  old  lord  with  the  off  was  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of — 
**  mon  cher,  do  me  the  pleasure  not  to  soil  my  carpet  with  your  boots, 
and  to  take  yourself  off  with  all  that  ferraiUe,  I  was  only  joking,  mon 
cher.  Do  you  know  a  verse  in  the  *  Dame  Blanche,*  m  which  it  is 
said, 

Chez  les  montagnards  Ecossais, 
L'hospitalit^  se  donne ; 
EUe  ne  se  vend  jamais  P 

Well,  then,  in  matters  of  hospitallfy  my  heart  is  Scotch,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  Ecossais,  mon  cher.^ 
This  little  comedy  would  have  been  incomplete  without  a  second  act. 
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The  history  of  the  ferraille  got  abroad.  A  young  secretary  of  embassyy 
as  poor  as  Job,  also  sighed  tor  Miranda.  The  overt  preference  given  to 
affection  over  pelf,  in  the  instance  of  the  lord  in  qff^,  filled  him  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

'^  It  is  not  I,"  he  declared  in  his  enthusiasm,  '^  who  will  offer  you  gold" 
(he  had  his  reasons);  "it  is  my  life,  my  Ufe  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  sacrifice 
for  you." 

**  If  I  asked  for  your  head,  you  would  bring  it  to  me,  would  you  not  ?** 
said  Miranda,  smihng.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  men  always  offer  what 
one  cannot  take." 

**  I  swear " 

**  Do  not  swear.    I  should  take  you  at  your  word." 

**  Heavens !  did  I  hear  rightly?     Speak,  I  entreat  you." 

"You  wish  it?" 

"Earnestly." 

"  Well,  then,  present  me  with  one  of  your  front  teeth." 

"  I  fly — I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 

An  hour  had  not  elapsed  before  the  diplomatist  made  his  appearance, 
one  hand  holding  a  kerchief  to  his  mouth,  the  other  holding  out  a  little 
box. 

"  Unfortunate  man !"  excbumed  Miranda,  "  I  asked  for  one  of  the  front 
lower  teeth,  and  you  bring  me  one  of  the  upper  ones !" 

The  next  day  our  diplomatist  had  returned  to  his  desk ;  his  tooth  was 
sent  back  to  him,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  have  it  replaced. 

Miranda  did  not,  however,  remun  for  ever  insensible.  A  reciprocal 
and  sincere  affection,  but  exposed  to  severe  trials,  did  not  confer  upon  her 
all  the  happiness  that  she  deserved.  Thinking  one  day  that  affection 
threatened,  she  attempted  to  poison  herself  with  a  solution  of  halfpence 
in  vinegar,  but  she  was  saved  by  the  promptitude  of  Dr.  de  Guise. 
Like  all  the  other  events  in  her  lire,  her  marriage  was  brought  about  by 
a  strange  incident.  The  maid  of  a  deceased  English  lady  had  refused 
to  enter  her  service.  Pauline  was  so  hurt  and  mortified  at  the  refusal, 
that  the  man  of  heart,  who  is  now  her  husband,  resolved  at  once  to  re- 
move all  cause  for  such  mortifications  by  making  the  clever  Pauline 
his  wife. 

That  a  dancer,  not  thirty  years  ago,  should  have  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  whole  art,  is  something  surprising;  but  that  that  artist  should 
have  been  neither  beautiful,  nor  even  well  made,  nor  possessed  of  any  of 
those  external  advantages  which  command  success,  is  really  astounding. 
Yet  such  was  Taglioni,  before  whose  time  dancing  was  only  a  trade. 
"When  she  appeared,  thf  trade  became  an  art,  and  the  old  school  vanished. 
Through  her,  dancing  spoke  to  the  soul,  while  the  old  dance  did  not 
even  speak  to  the  senses ;  it  only  gratified  the  eyes. 

Marie  Taglioni's  father  was  a  Neapolitan  dancer,  but  her  grandfather 
was  a  celebrated  Swedish  tragedian — Karsten  by  name.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  in  a  mythological  ballet  at  Vienna,  in  1822,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  applause  of  the 
Viennese  was  hesord  at  Stuttgard  and  at  Munich ;  but  in  uiose  days  of 
diligences  dragging  through  the  mud,  it  took  five  years  to  travel  to 
Paris.  At  length,  in  1827,  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Ooera 
in  "  La  Vestale."    As  at  Vienna,  the  revolution  was  complete.    With 
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one  boand  she  tmnbled  the  Hebefle  of  Puria — ^Madame  Monteaso,  who 
was  proteoted  by  the  dire^or  of  the  time,  M.  hahefiy  now  Lubert  Bej 
in  £g3rpt— from  her  throne.  But  the  old  system  did  not  gyre  way  with- 
out a  struggle.  It  had  friends  in  town,  at  the  court,  in  the  army,  at  the 
Opera ;  it  caballed,  intrigued,  and  even  danced ;  hot  it  was  in  vain.  The 
n<M>le  daesic  telegraj^c  dance  was  done  for.  Eyery  y«ar  MadenKMseUe 
Taglioni  created  a  ballet  In  1832  she  created  two — *'  La  Sylphide  "  and 
"  Nathalie,  ou  la  Laitiere  Suisse." 

We  preserve  the  original  titles,  for  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
translate.  Only  a  few  days  back  a  contemporary  literary  journal  an- 
nounced that  tne  Spanish  goremment  has  established,  at  Madrid,  a 
diplomatic  school,  on  the  model  of  the  similar  institution  at  Ckarires* 
Now  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  diplomatic  sdiool  at  Chaitres,  but 
there  is  a  renowned  school  of  diplomatic  learning  at  Paris,  which  is  called 
"  The  School  of  Charters,"  and  that  is  the  one  which  is  thus  unceremo- 
niously transferred  to  the  provinces !  What  was  a  Swiss  milkmaid  in 
Paris,  may  in  the  same  manner  have  beoon^  something  qmte  di£ferent  in 
the  Haymarket ;  we  therefore  adhere  to  the  originaL  The  Swiss  moun- 
tains were  assuredly  a  strange  region  whesein  to  depict  what  our  neigh- 
bours call  a  chasse  ^  courre. 

When  <<  Nathalie  "  was  transported  to  London,  the  mdefatigable  artist, 
weary  with  passing  so  many  evenings  amidst  mountains  of  pasteboard, 
and  under  a  sky  of  canvas,  felt  a  wish  to  breathe  the  air  <^  real  moun- 
tains beneath  a  real  sky ;  she  also  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  Scotch- 
man her  lover  on  the  boards,  M.  Maaillier,  would  make.  At  the  pretty 
town  of  Perth  she  was  seduced  into  a  perfonnanoe  wluch  was  signalised 
by  a  slight  mischanoe.  There  was  no  moMne^in  for  the  second  act. 
Her  servant,  Pierre,  was  called  upon  to  take  its  place.  M*  Manllier  had 
no  whiskers,  so  Pierre,  to  represent  him,  had  to  be  ^ved ;  but  he  iock, 
a  pride  in  his  hirsute  appendages,  and  rebelled.  So  Marie  had  to  dance 
away,  every  now  and  then  going  to  the  side  scenes  anxiously  inquiring 
if  be  was  ready,  till  she  was  nearly  exhausted  with  the  effort. 

The  *'  R^volte  au  Serail  **  was  the  greatest  victory  ever  effected  by 
a  ballet.  The  first  twenty-five  representations  brought  in  more  money  to 
the  treasury  than  the  first  twenty-five  representations  of  *'  Robert  le  Dim- 
ble."  Meyerbeer  was  eclipsed  by  a  miserable  patchwork,  which  was  itself, 
like  its  predecessors  from  the  same  source,  only  saved  fiom  contempt  by 
the  talent  of  the  daughter.  She  was  always  there  to  rescue  an  author 
and  a  fother.  The  *'  Fille  du  Danube  "  constituted,  however,  a  glorious 
termination  to  Mademoiselle  Taglioni's  reign  at  the  Opera.  For  ten 
years  she  had  danced  from  triumph  to  triumph!  ,  There  is  not  another 
instance  on  record  of  a  dancer  so  applauded,  so  flattered,  so  exalted ! 

Yet  Taglioni  cost  M.  Duponche^  who  had  sooeeeded  to  M.  Veron, 
very  dear.  When  the  unfortunate  director  wbb  in  difficulties,  Taglioni 
fiither  or  Taglioni  daughter — rumour  attributes  many  of  these  little 
wayward  acts  to  the  fother — ^would  not  come  to  his  aid.  Marie  had 
chilblains.  When,  however,  the  receipts  of  the  evmiings  began  to  in- 
ereaae,  the  dulblains  got  better,  and,  ^^  Son  eogelnre  rest  rouverte !  la 
plaie  est  belle  V*  pasMd  into  a  proverb  at  the  O^ra. 

The  Tas^onian  chilblain  had  no  rival  It  would  have  Uodied  to  be 
fike  any<)£w  common  fhilhlain ;  it  wotdd  aomatimfli  be  as  bad  in  July  as 
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in  Jannaiy.  One  titmr  oertun  wm  that  the  cHmate  of  London,  where 
efae  was  paid  bj  the  night,  agreed  mnch  better  with  it  than  that  of  Parity 
where  m  was  paid  by  the  ^ear.  Then  there  was  the  affection  of  the 
knee,  as  oelebrated  as  the  chilblain.  MademmsUe  Taglioni  was  destined 
to  be  an  enigma,  a  living  puzile  to  medical  science.  M.  V^ron  has  toU 
the  story  of  that  mysterioos  affection  of  the  knee  wkidi  kept  Marie  oob<> 
fined  for  nine  months  to  her  room»  without  any  redness,  any  swdiing, 
anything  that  the  most  skitfol  surgeons  oould  dvcoTer,  and  we  have  re* 
peated  it  af^  him;  it  is  needless,  therefirae,  to  retam  to  it  now.  Certain 
it  is,  that  when  MadenKMselle  Taglioni's  engagement  expired,  M.  Dvpon* 
chel  did  not  renew  it  He  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  another  sym« 
pathetic  afiection  of  the  knee ;  he  had  had  to  pay  twice  the  aUowanoes  of 
a  marshal  of  France  for  nine  long  months  that  Ta^oni  had  been  in- 
capable of  daa^g. 

For  fiye  yean  she  went  to  reeeiTethe  orations  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
She  reappeared  for  a  few  nights  in  1840  and  1844,  bnt  she  soon  after^ 
wards  yanished  altogether  from  before  the  admiration  of  the  pnUie,  who 
now  remember  her  only  in  the  polka.  Dining  one  day  at  General  Val- 
moden's,  she  was  struck  by  a  lively  original  air  ^yed  by  the  military 
band. 

**It  is  the  polka,"  said  Ae  general;  *^the  dance  of  our  Htnigaiian 
peasants.*  And  at  ihe  same  time  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  fifty 
Hungarian  g^nadiers  were  seen  dancing  the  polka. 

BLeidemoiselle  Taglioni  took  the  polka  under  her  protectioQ  from  that 
moment,  and  it  has  since  "  Adt  le  tour  de  I'Europe.^ 

The  Daughter  of  the  Damibe>  IC.  Charles  de  Boigne  says,  with  a  want 
of  gaHantry  Aat  is  not  at  all /ran  jwnse,  "  n'est  plus  qu*une  simple  boor- 
ffeoise,  qu^une  bonne  et  grosse  femme  de  manage."  .  It  was  her  intentioD, 
he  teBs  us,  to  haire  built  a  cottage,  on  the  model  of  EngHdi  oottaees,  on 
€tiB  banks  of  Lake  Como,  near  Madame  Pasta.  '<Has  Ae  realised  these 
projects  of  retreat?"  he  concludes  by  asking.  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  ooukl 
have  told  him  that  she  is  neither  a  bamrffeoise  nor  ffros$e^  hot  the  lady* 
like  and  hospitable  tenant  of  one  of  those  fine  old  palaces  that  adorn  the 
dtyof  the  A^nalac,  and  mistress  of  sereral  others. 

The  opera  of  '^Gustare  III.''  succeeded  to  Ta^ioni  and  her  father's 
ballets.  It  had  been  written  for  Rossini,  but  he  gave  the  pr^srence  to 
*'  Guillaume  Tell."  M.  Duponchel  had  already  given  strilong  proofs  of 
good  mam^ement  in  bringing  out  ^^  Robert  le  Diable,"  more  especially 
in  the  act  of  the  rums.  In  *<  Grustave"  he  achieved  still  greater  notoriety, 
and  became  the  Cssar  of  costumes.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the 
new  opera — ^M.  Charles  de  Boigne  ealb  it  ^  aballet  in  one  act,  preceded  by 
a  long  singing  prologue'^ — ^that  several  noble  ladies  actually  took  a  part  in 
the  "  Bal  de  Gustavo."  A  strict  incogmiQ  was  preserved,  but  the  secret 
of  the  Op^ra  is  the  secret  of  a  comedy,  and  the  imprudence  gave  birth  to 
many  scandalous  anecdotes.  The  pretorians  of  ihe  avani-^eemey  to 
revenge  themselves,  dressed  themselves  up  one  Shrove  Tuesday  in  bear- 
skins, and  treated  the  audience  to  an  extemporised  dance.  In  1838,  M. 
Charles  de  Boigne  sm,  people  amused  tfiemsdves;  in  185^  they  ssK^Ee 
and  speculate  at  the  Bomrse. 

'<  Ali  Baba"  was  lees  suocessfuL  Those  frstidious  forty  thieves  would 
hare  done  weQ  to  ha^e  remained  for  eter  in  their  jars.    Y^ron  insisted 
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upon  its  bein^  a  chef  d^muvrty  at  a  loss  of  firom  50,000  to  60,000  francs, 
and  the  public  at  last  executed  the  forty  thieves  who  had  not  robbed 
them.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1834,  <*  Don  Juan"  made  its  appearanoe. 
It  only,  however,  met  with  a  "  succ^s  d'estime."  Esteem  is  a  good 
thing,  but  at  the  Opera  it  is  not  a  current  coin.  Notwithstanding  her 
acknowledged  ability,  Madame  Damoreau  never  exercised  any  influence 
on  the  receipts  at  the  Opera ;  if  she  sang,  or  Mademoiselle  Jawureck 
'sang,  not  a  centime  more  or  less.  After  ten  years  thus  passed  at  the 
Opera,  Madame  Damoreau  went  over  to  the  O^^ra  Comique>  where  for 
ten  years  she  filled  the  house  and  enriched  the  durectorate. 

Madame  Damoreau,  in  the  words  of  her  biographer,  M.  G.  Benedict, 
<<a  foumi  d'excellentes  ^l^ves."  ''No  doubt,*'  M.  Ch.  de  Boigne  inti- 
mates, ''just  as  a  grape-vine  furnishes  good  wine,  or  a  coal-pit  good  coal.'' 
What  a  comparison !  But  M.  CL  de  Boigne  is  as  difficult  to  please  as 
he  is  rude  to  his  clients.  The  same  biographer  having  said  we  Abbe 
Jacques  taught  her  "  history,  geography,  et  tout  ce  qui  s'ensuit,*'  he  says^ 
"  Had  I  been  Madame  Montalant'*  (Madame  Damoreau*s  mother),  "  I 
should  not  have  liked  my  daughter  to  be  taught  tout  ce  qui  s'ensuit" — 
vile  propos  de  coulisses ! 

y^ron,  immersed  in  difficulties,  went  off  to  London,  and  brought  back 
with  him  to  Paris  Fanny  Elssler  in  triumph.  She  was  destined  in  her 
turn  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  dancing.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  was 
set' aside,  and  Nourrit  was  employed  to  get  up  "  La  Temp^te."  It  was 
"  La  Tentation"  over  again,  omy  that  Miranda  was  called  Alcine.  There 
was  a  sea  in  it  that  made  the  rarisians  sick  to  look  at  There  was  an 
illumination  in  gas — a  novelty  at  that  time—and  which  cost  M.  Veron 
nights  of  sleepless  supervision,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  act  So 
much  exertion  was  but  feebly  rewarded.  As  a  woman,  Fanny  Elssler  sur- 
passed Taglioni ;  as  a  dancer,  she  was  conquered.  "  She  was  seen,"  says 
one  of  her  admirers,  "  with  surprise^  running  upon  points,  si  fines,  si 
vives,  si  deli^es  et  si  agiles ;  but  the  public  did  not  for  a  moment  dream 
of  sacrificing  the  wings  of  Uie  sylph  to  the  pointes  A*  Alone** 

Fanny  Elssler  showed  that,  to  be  an  adorable  dancer,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  live  in  the  midst  of  sylphs  and  zephyrs.  Fanny  Elssler  never 
flew  away,  she  remained  on  the  ground ;  no  doubt  so  that  she  might  be 
the  better  admired.  She  was  the  most  ravishing,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  thq  terrestrial  and  sensual  dance,  as  Taglioni  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  aerial  and  chaste  dancing.  Elssler  pleased  the  men,  Taglioni  the 
women.  They  did  not  interfere  with  one  another :  the  earth  could  not 
be  jealous  of  the  air. 

"  La  Temp^te"  had  but  a  mediocre  saooess :  it  was  a  mistake  to  bring 
out  Fannj^  Elssler  in  a  poetic  ballad ;  nothing  was  less  poetic  than  Fanny. 
She  required  positive  characters — "  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  "  La  Gipsy,'' 
*'  La  Tarentule" — steps,  also,  with  character  in  them,  as  the  Cachucha, 
the  Craoovienne ;  above  all,  she  wanted  the  support  of  her  sister  Theresa. 
The  Siamese  twins  of  dance  could  not  be  seen  effectively  apart  Theresa 
was  Fanny's  Cinderella ;  tall,  thin,  by  no  means  pretty,  she  fturly  ac- 
cepted the  part  of  her  sister's  set-off.  With  a  more  tbian  sororal  devo- 
tion, she  also  sacrificed  herself  to  support  her  when  her  strength  foiled, 
and  hence  the  effective  groups  which  the  two  produced  together. 
**  La  Juive^"  by  Halevy,  was  the  last  work  produced  under  M.  V&oa's  ad- 
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ministration.  He  had  neither  lost  his  time  nor  his  money.  In  the  space  of 
four  years  be  brought  out  five  great  operas,  two  little  operas,  an  opera- 
ballet,  and  four  bidlets.  There  have  been  many  less  glorious  reigns 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Opera.  M.  V^ron  had  realised  an  un- 
expected fortune,  and  he  wbhed  to  keep  it.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
kim,  that  when  rSdacieur  of  the  CansHiutiannel,  he  was  presented  with 
fifty  shares  in  the  Northern  Railway.  Each  share  was  worth,  at  that 
time,  400  francs  premium ;  total,  55,000  francs.  It  was  too  late  to  sell 
out  that  day,  yet  M.  V^ron  wished  to  realise  at  once ;  so  he  went  to  a 
oapitalist's,  and  accepted  50,000  francs  down  for  what  was  worth  55,000 
francs  the  next  momine.  So  at  the  Opera ;  he  wished  to  prove  to  him- 
self and  to  others  that  he  not  only  could  make  money,  but  that  he  could 
keep  it  He  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  look-out  for  a  successor. 
At  first  he  had  proposed  Mira,  son  of  the  actor  Brunet ;  but  M.  Thiers, 
at  that  time  minister,  refused  to  ratify  his  nomination,  as  incompetent. 
M.  Loeve- Weimar  was  then  proposed,  and  equally  rejected.  At  last, 
M.  Duponchel  was  named,  and  the  minister  accepted  him. 

The  same  day  that  M.  Y^ron  withdrew  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  Pinon, 
as  Charles  Y.  did  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  M.  Duponchel  went  to 
M.'Aguado's. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  said,  ^<  I  am  this  day  sole  director  of  the 
Opera.  I  have  purchased  from  M.  Yeron  the  eighteen  months  that  still 
remained  to  him  for  the  sum  of  244,000  francs.  I  have  also  the  promise 
that  my  privilege  shall  be  extended  to  five  years.  I  come  to  make  you 
the  offer  of  passing  over  to  you  a  portion  of  my  privilege." 

"  I  accept  the  offer,  M.  Duponchel — I  accept  it.  What  portion  do 
you  wish  to  concede  to  me  ?" 

"  Whatsoever  you  please,  M.  le  Marquis.*' 

"Then  I  will  take  the  half." 

The  next  day  M.  Aguado  sent  to  M.  Duponchel  122,000  francs. 

From  the  year  1831  till  the  period  of  his  decease,  M.  Aguado  con- 
tinued to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  historical  annals  of  the  Opera. 
This  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of  the  Count  de  Montelirios.  He 
entered  the  Spanish  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major  at  Ceuta,  in  Africa.  In  the  Peninsular  war  he  took  part 
with  the  French,  became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Soult's,  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Yittoria,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris. 

Here  he  renounced  the  profession  of  arms  and  took  to  commerce.  He 
became  a  dealer  in  Spanish  wines  and  in  eau-de-Cologne,  which  latter  he 
manufactured  himself,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  already,  in 
1820,  he  had  amassed  500,000  francs.  M.  Aguado  lent  money  to 
Ferdinand  YII.  afler  that  sovereiqpi  had  repudiated  the  loans  of  the 
Cortes,  and  when  nobody  else  would  advance  a  sou.  He  did  it,  however, 
at  an  interest  which  was  proportionate  to  the  assumed  risk.  In  1828,  M. 
Aguado  was  the  chief  banker  of  the  Spanish  government  on  the  Continent 
He  was  the  Jacques  Coeur  of  Spain.  He  was  nominated  to  the  marquisate 
of  La  Marismas,  and  became  the  patron  of  arts  and  of  music.  Kossini 
was  his  especial  friend.  Such  was  M.  Aguado  when  he  became  joint 
director  of  the  Opera  with  M.  Duponchel.  He  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  wealthy,  and  every  year  he  distributed  presents  among  all  the 
employes  of  the  Opera,  great  or  little. 
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M.  AgQftdo  had  an  admiraUe  manager  in  M.  DnpoaBbd,  and  no  dovbt 
he  knew  it  when  he  in^eeted  hie  numey*  M.  Daponchel  was  an  eaiinently 
practieal  man ;  he  had  no  literary  pretenaons,  and  he  neither  pcesemed 
to  suhstititte  one  seene  for  another,  <Hr  to  impose  a  libretto  upon  either 
anthOT  or  oemposer.  He  was  not  a  Cato^  hut  he  also  did  not  permit 
himseH  to  fall  in  love  with  his  artists.  A  director  in  loTe  invariably 
finishes  by  mining  himself  and  the  theatre.  All  artists,  whether  they 
sing,  danoe,  or  spont,  are  the  same — a  miztore  of  jeaknisy  and  Tanity,  oi 
egotism  and  pettiness,  which  admits  neither  of  rivalry  ner  of  equaUty. 
Every  artast  deems  himself  a  giant,  and  lo<^  upon  his  coUeagnea  aa 
pigmies.  Bat  when  that  artist  is  a  woman,  and  that  woman  is  loved,  and 
h^ds  the  director  at  her  feet,  anarchy  begins,  the  pnblie  disa|^pear%  the 
receipts  vanish,  and  ridicule  arrivee. 

The  first  work  that  came  out  under  M.  Duponch^'s  direetioa  was  the 
<*  Huguenots."  Meyerbeer  had  promised  it  to  M.  Y^ron ;  the  latter  had 
made  an  agreement  for  its  delivery  on  a  certain  day.  Meyerbeer  havii^ 
£uled,  that  very  day  he  was,  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  30,000  francs  by  the 
doctor.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  nev^  would  give  up  the  opera  so 
long  as  M.  V6ron  remained  director,  and  it  was  not  without  mudi  trouble 
that  M.  Duponchel  was  able  to  gaia  possession  of  it.  M.  Scribe  received 
10,000  out  of  the  30,000  francs ;  and  as  he  had  also  the  usual  premium 
of  1000  francs  per  act,  he  realised  16,000  francs  for  the  words  alone  be- 
fine  the  opera  was  [«oduced  on  the  stM^.  Even  then  Emile  Desehampa 
had  to  remodel  the  great  scene  in  the  tourth  act. 

Duprez  had  arrived  firom  Italy,  and  not  only  did  ^^Guillaume  Tell** 
anpersede  the  *'  Huguenots  "  the  next  year,  but  Nourrit,  who,  with  Made- 
moiselle  Falcon,  hsd  been  its  support,  actually  withdrew  altogether  from 
the  French  stage  before  the  astounding  success  of  his  rivaL 

It  was  at  this  period  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Nourrit,  die 
absence  of  Taglioni,  the  failure  of  Madame  Duprez,  and  Mademoiselle 
Falcon's  illness,  M.  Duponchel  proposed  to  M.  Aguado  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  the  Th4&tre  Italian  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Italian  Theatre  at 
London.  The  negotiations  failed  in  London,  and  that  £ulure  caased  the 
combination  effected  iu  Paris  to  be  wanting  in  the  chief  ^ments  of 
success.  A  misfortune  also  happened  at  the  onset  at  the  Th^Atre  Italian. 
M.  Yiardot,  the  director,  fell  in  love  with  his  premier  st^ei^  Mademmselle 
Pauline  Garcia,  sister  of  Mahbran.  M.  Yiardot  married  his  premiere 
ckanteusef  and  gave  in  his  resignation  at  the  same  time.  A  successor 
was  not  to  be  found;  M.  Aguado  had  gone  to  Spain,  where  he  died;  M. 
Dupondielbeat  a  hurried  retreat;  M.  Yiardot  sued  him  at  the  civil  oourt^ 
bat,  losing  his  cause,  was  himself  mulcted  in  large  damages. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Paris  a  young  Piedmontese  refugee,  who  had 
beoome  die  subject  of  ecmversation  in  the  highest  circles  of  sodety.  Not 
only  was  he  clever  as  a  singer,  but  there  was  a  strange  romance  attached 
to  hifl  history.  He  had  been  in  the  Sardinian  army,  but  an  unfortunate 
amour  and  an  obstinate  fiUher  had  driven  him  into  exile*  Circumstances 
now  compelled  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  his  own  talents,  and  De  Candia 
aoo^ted  an  engagement  under  M.  Duponchel.  He  is  the  same  who 
afternrards  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Mario.  He  made  hia 
first  appearance  in  the  character  <^  Robert  le  Dktbk,  His  success  waa 
perfect  On  going  out,  every  one  said,  "  What  a  delicious  voice  I  But 
be  will  not  remain  at  the  Opera.     Mario  will  take  Rubini's  pUce." 
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It  was  the  higbert  pmiae  that  eouU  be  conferrtd  on  dbt  jomag  ftrtiet, 
mkI  the  Ibtiire  witinMcd  the  fblfilineBt  of  the  pfopbeey. 

It  had  coet  Mario  manr  ftniggles  to  saefifioe  his  Mune  and  £iir  i<epate» 
on  a  pabKc  etege,  but  he  kidkil j  did  not  kee  hie  fiiendk  At  a  Letter 
periled  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Piedmont,  and  hie  parents  reeeived  the 
prodigal  sea  with  open  arms.  He  was  not  onfy  ■Mtamorphoeed  into  m 
gtoskt  artist,  bat  also  **  en  miUioanaire;  ee  q«  ne  g&te  rien." 

Years  pass  by,  but  do  not  resemble  one  another.  One  year  at  the  Opera 
is  sJl  gk>iy  and  gold,  anoUier  sometimes  the  rsrene.  Madame  Doras 
Giras  sneeeeded  to  MadenuHselle  Falcon  without  attaining  her  popularity.. 
Tbe  ^  lions''  roared  at  having  three  G's  forced  upon  Uiem  at  onee;  Gmidoj 
GiMewa,  and  Gras.  Madame  Gras  was  said  to  be  passionately  fend  of 
-real.  ^Not  a  gmgnonf"  said  the  Parisians,  ^wae  wanting  to  Guido" 
YeBy  there  was  one ;  the  Opera  had  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  real  fire,  and 
tills  is  precisely  what  happened.  By  M.  Dnnonohel's  preseoee  of  mind 
the  occurrence  was  kept  secret.  The  j^^wrmOer  were  obliged  to  remain 
on  tiM  stage  while  the  fire-engines  were  at  work,  and  they  got  ^^fc /rone* 
fer  not  flinching  under  the  impromptu  diower4Mith.  The  accident  and 
its  suppression  were  announced  to  the  audience  at  the  same  time.  The 
ptnmjnars  were  not,  howerery  to  be  let  off  so  easily.  A  serere  inquiry 
-was  instituted.  It  was  proved  that  the  one  whose  tarn  it  was  to  watch 
was  adeep.  He  pleaded  that  they  were  performing  **  Gtado,"  and  the. 
jndge  at  once  detmnned  that  this  ple»  was  a  most  valid  and  snfteient 
one! 

Mademoiselb  Dorus  had  a  pretty  name  till  she  became  Madame  Gras. 
She  was  a  native  of  Valenciennes,  the  municipality  of  which  town  voted 
1600  francs  a  year  for  her  education  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris.  Since 
that,  Versailles  did  ti>e  same  thing  for  Mademoiselle  Dobr^.  Both  did 
honour  to  their  native  towns  ;  both  carried  away  the  first  prise  at  the 
Conservatoire;  but  neither  carried  it  away  at  the  Opera.  Madame  Ciras, 
however,  has  done  better ;  At  has  sung  for  twenty  years  without  a  word 
being  breathed  against  her  fair  fame,  fmd  she  has  retired — ^if  not  adored,, 
what  is  much  better — rich  and  respected. 

M.  Duponchel  was,  while  administrator,  the  vwtim  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  practical  jokes.  His  head  (in  pasteboard)  was  only  saved  from  being 
thrown  at  tlie  feet  of  TagHoni  by  the  Queen  Marie  Amelie^  who  interceded 
to  prevent  so  lugubrious  a  deroonstratioQ.  The  walls  of  Paris  were  pla-> 
oaided  with  the  ominous  words,  ^*  Feu  Duponchel !"  Another  time 
fimereal  letters  were  despatched  to  the  artists  and  en^f>kyi8  ;  the  onder- 
takers  arrived  and  decorated  the  gateways  of  the  Opera  wiUi  more  than 
usual  pomp.  They  then  p«ietrated  into  the  inteiior,  when  they  met  a 
person  issuing  forth  hurriedly. 

^'Monsieur,"  said  the  man  in  black,  <<  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tail  us  where  we  shall  find  the  body  ?" 
"What  body  r 
«The  body  of  M.  Duponchel" 

^  The  body  of  M.  Dopcmchel  1     I  am  M.  DnpondieL'^ 
A  moment  aft«r,  whilst  explanations  were  being  made»  friends  came 
hmying  in  to  the  fan«raL     The  director  had  the  goodsense  to  take  the 
Abg  as  a  jc^;  and  the  day  which  was  to  have  been  passed  at  Pke  La* 
chaise,  was  ^pent  at  a  restaurant's  high  in  renown. 
The  best  part  of  the  joke,  however,  was,  that  all  the  i 
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taken  id,  and  even  those  which  had  been  long  inimical  to  him  appeared 
on  the  morning  of  the  supposed  funeral  with  long  panegyrics,  such  as  are 
only  given  to  uie  dead.  When  they  found  out  tneir  mistake,  there  was 
no  going  back.  They  had  been  unanimous  in  expressing  their  deep 
sense  of  the  loss^  which  Pa^  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  able,  so 
effective,  so  distinguished  a  director,  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
delighted  when  they  heard  that  he  was  alive  and  well,  and  as  effident  as 
ever. 

Still  success  did  not  come.  ^'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  words  by  Yietor 
Hugo,  music  by  MademoiseUe  Bertin,  was  a  failure.  The  composer  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  daughter  of  Armand  Bertin,  of  the  DAats. 
Contemporary  journalists  never  could  afford  to  speak  well  of  one  another, 
or  of  aught  that  is  connected  with  the  other.  M.  de  Saint  Georges's 
ballet,  *'  La  Gipsy,"  was  more  lucky.  This  M.  de  Saint  Geoiges  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  duellist  of  the  same  name ;  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  renowned  as  the  most  amiable,  the  beet  dressed, 
and  the  most  perfumed  poet  of  his  time.  He  is  said  never  to  have  taken 
a  bath  at  Dieppe  until  six  bottles  of  eau-de-Cologne  had  been  poured 
into  the  Atlantic. 

When  Nourrit  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a  window 
at  Naples,  after  a  representation  in  which  he  had  been  received  with  trans- 
ports of  entihusiasm,  Duponchel  was  denounced  as  having  opened  the 
window,  and  Duprez  as  having  pushed  him  by  the  shoulders !  The  same 
year  appeared  Mademoiselle  Augusta  Maywood,  a  young  American,  who 
danced  with  a  spirit  that  positively  terrified  the  well-trained  class  of 
M..  Mazillier.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  wed  a  morose,  selfish  dancer, 
who  trafficked  her  talent  and  her  beauty  about  from  town  to  town. 

In  1839,  M.  Duponchel  having  associated  Edouard  Monnms,  whose 
chief  celebrity  lay  in  a  coat  the  colour  of  ''flames  of  punch,"  a  bol 
Musard  was  attempted  at  the  Opera,  but  it  only  ended  in  a  battle  general. 
Balls  were  at  that  time  in  vogue  with  tombolas;  lotteries,  and  even 
divertissemenis  par  leg  plus  jolts  ^^rats'^  de  V  Operas  were  adveriased. 
Musard  was  carried  round  the  saloons  in  triumph.  He  had  just  intro- 
duced the  firing  of  mortars  as  a  musical  accompaniment,  and  the  infernal 
*'  galop,"  danced,  gesticulated,  and  howled  by  four  thousand  feet,  arms, 
and  mouths.  The  old  balls  at  the  Opera,  dull,  phlegmatic,  full  of  preten- 
sions, but  where  one  had  not  to  defend  oneself  against  the  too  pressing* 
solicitations  of  certain  debardeurs,  are  gone  by— defunct.  The  new- 
balls  are  now  placed  upon  a  firm  and  established  basis.  Mira  is  dead,  but 
existing  Paris  has  not  to  dread  that  his  balls  will  go  with  him.  A  sodety 
of  four  speculators  have  engaged  to  pay  to  the  direction  of  the  Opera  the 
sum  of  40,000  francs  annually,  for  five  years,  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up 
the  Parisian  saturnalia. 

Pillet  succeeded  to  Duponchel,  and  he  replaced  Mario  by  Mari4 ;  but 
the  Parisian  public  soon  found  that  Marie  was  not  Mario.  Duponchel, 
assisted  by  M.  Roqueplan,  once  more  resumed  the  bdion  of  Opera  mar- 
shals. Roqueplan  next  carried  on  the  administration  for  a  time  unaided, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Crosnier,  who  has  been  lately  supplanted  by 
M.  Alphonse  Rozer,  of  the  Od6on.  But  between  these  different  epochs 
there  have  occurred  many  great  events,  interspersed  by  minor,  yet  not 
less  interesting,  incidents,  to  which  we  may  possibly  return  at  some 
future  opportunity. 
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JUDAS  THE  APOSTATE. 

rBOM  THE  DAinSH  OF  ADAM  0BHLBN80HL<BGBR. 

Br  Mss.  BusHBT. 

Judas. 
To  snch  a  chief  what  do  I  owe  ? 

No  loyalty  can  he  deserve — 
Nor  wefdth  nor  power  can  he  bestow — 

What  profit  longer  him  to  serve  P 

His  wild  chimeras  shall  no  more 

As  sacred  truths  regarded  be ; 
Enthusiasm's  dream  is  o'er. 

It  shall  no  longer  fetter  me. 

Words !  what  are  they  but  empty  sounds  ? 

And  what  is  virtue  out  a  name  ? 
The  wealth  with  which  this  world  abounds, 

Tkat  forms  the  heaven  which  I  would  claim. 

Satan  {amidst  a  rising  tempeif).  * 
Hail !  hail,  my  son !  Seek  thou  for  gold — 
It  shines  withm  the  earth's  rich  mould. 

Judas. 
What  voice  was  that  ?    It  called  me  "  son"— 

What  flitting  form  before  me  passed  P 
My  blood  runs  cold — would  it  were  done. 

And  every  doubt  behind  me  cast ! 

Why  tremble  thus  P    Dark  fears,  farewell ! 

It  cannot  be  the  crime  it  seems — 
The  rich  reward  will  soon  dispel. 

With  brighter  thoughts,  these  fever-dreams. 

Abashed  before  his  chiding  look, 

I  stand  convicted  and  cusmayed ; 
Such  shame  I  can  no  longer  brook — 

He  shall  be  to  his  foes  oetrayed ! 

Satan  {toiih  wild  mocking  laughter). 
The  air  is  darkening  round  yon  blooming  worl(L 
IVom  whence  a  guuty  soul  shall  soon  be  hurled. 
Proceed,  my  son ;  heaven  hath  no  joys  so  great 
As  those  on  gratified  revenge,  that  wait ! 

Judas. 
A  storm  seems  rising — ^how  the  wild  winds  sigh. 

And  with  the  sound  of  distant  thunders  blend ! 
The  stars  gleam  redly  in  the  lurid  sky, 

While  to  the  high  priest's  house  my  steps  I  bend. 

Satan. 
Angels  of  darkness  1  ]re  who  soar 

Over  the  earth  at  midnight's  hour; 
When  the  pale  traitor's  task  is  o'er, 

Make  his  apostate  spirit  cower ! 
Judas. 
Conflicting  doubts  are  passed — his  fate 

Is  fixed;  the  deed — ^the  deed  is  done ! 
And  lo !  this  purse  of  goodly  weight. 

Is  the  rich  guerdon  1  have  won. 
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Thb  Anoelb  of  Dabkksss. 
Woe  to  thee !  woe  to  tiiee !    Wbom  hast  thou  sold 

TTim  thoTL  didst  follow,  and  vow  to  obey. 
XJised  bj  base  hatred,  aiid  criming  for  gohl. 

Thy  master  himself  thou  hast  oaied  to  betray. 

JXTDAS. 

How  fearfully  the  tempest  rages  round — 
The  vivid  Bghtnings  flash-H^  thunders  roar ! 

Methought  I  heard  some  strange  mysterious  sound — 
C!ome,  let  me  hasten  from  the  hign  priest's  dootr. 

The  A50BLS  ov  Dabkksss. 

A  sword  is  flashing  o'er  thee  'midst  the  storm 
Such  as  thine  earliest  ancestor  beheld — 

Adam — the  while  his  weak  and  sinful  form 
Was  from  his  beauteous  Paradise  expelled. 

Judas. 
Alas !  sharp  thorns  seem  piercing  me,  a  dart. 
As  from  some  arrow  sped,  has  sSuck  my  houL 

Thb  Akgsls  of  Dabkitsss. 

Like  the  mysterious  hand  of  doom 
Belshazaar  saw,  his  pleasures  blighting^ 

Thy  passport  to  the  loathsome  tomb 
ion  blood-red  stars  above  are  writing. 

Judas. 
The  tomb !    Away !  I  wUl  not  die, 
Fiends!  from  your  gra^  I  still  can  fly  1 

The  Akobls  of  BABXirBsa. 
Yes  1  yes !  as  Cain,  the  murd'rer,  fled 
When  he  beheld  his  brother  dead  1 

Judas. 
Hush,  moddn^  sounds !    To  God  I  still  can  ymj. 
He  knows  sm  is  the  heritage  of  day. 

The  Akgelb  of  DAKKifss^ 
Bememberest  thou  the  rich  man's  pray'r  P 
In  hell  'twas  uttered  'midst  despair. 

Judas. 
The  wealth,  too  dearly  bought,  I  will  not  keep, 
But  cast  this  fatal  purse  into  the  deep. 

The  Angels  of  Daxjutess  {vnthpeaU  ofderisioe  UmgUei). 
Judas  I  canst  thou  also  cast  away 
The  crime  that  stains  thy  guilty  spirit — sayP 

Judas. 
The  furious  tempest  round  me  raves. 

Madly  the  troubled  waters  roar ; 
Hie  dead  scoif  at  me  from  their  graves — 

Tor  me  there  is  no  r^nge  more ! 

The  ffale  increases  with  the  ^oom  of  ni^t ; 
The  loftiest  trees  are  bent  beneath  its  might ; 

And  Nature  seems  convulsed  above,  around. 
But  One  no  longer  hears  the  raging  storm. 

Hell  hath  its  reddess  victim  daimed,  aiML  found; 
And  yonder  hangs  his  pallid,  lifeless  fbnn! 
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BT-WATS  OP  HISTOBT. 
-CBOMWELL  AND  HIS  0OKRE8PONBENT8." 

MoBE  thsQ  a  eentnry  ago  there  appeared  in  piinty  in  tall,  gawky, 
pampkUHo-foiUo  gniae,  "^  A  CoUeetion  of  Original  Letters  and  Papers  of 
State,  addressed  to  OliYer  Cromwell."  AJthoi^  theee  excerpia  bdong  to 
what  Cariyle,  in  his  own  fbrciblj  contemptuons  language,  csils  "  the  tooa 
and  square  miles  of  roonldeiing  wreck,  as;gregated  into  continents  of 
shot-niblHshy  lying  nnsorted,  imedited,  unindexed — seen  dimly  through 
knrid  haae,  obscure^  trackless — ^in  the  ocean  of  our  poUie  records," 
still  they  come  to  ns  in  a  ^lape  sufficiently  real  and  authentic.  They 
were  obteined  from  the  collections  of  "ifr.  J<mIji  if i^itoi^'' f^^ 
passed  to  <<  Tkamas  Ebooody'*  the  reader  and  amanuensis  of  the  poet's 
days  of  old  age  and  blindness^  in  Jewin-street  From  Elwood  th^  came 
to  "  Joseph  JFyethj  citiaen  and  merchant  of  London,**  who  was  Elwood's 
dose  friend  and  biographer;  and  from  Wyeth's  widow  they  arriyed  at 
the  hands  of  "  Mr.  John  I^ikok,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  who 
gave  them  to  the  world  in  that  unattractiTe,  '^  JDhryasdmH  "  guise  which, 
as  Carlyle  so  rebemently  complains,  is  ^'  for  erer  bmrying  "  the  transacted 
heroisms  "  of  oar  bygone  history  **  under  the  **  aralanches  of  human 
stomdityr 

In  about  one  hundred  years  after  this  Uvrcnttm  from  the  Miltonic  ar- 
chires,  was  gi^en  to  the  worid  a  long-lost  theological  treatise  of  Milton's 
own,  of  more  than  doubtful  orthodoxy,  and  affirmed  to  have  been  un- 
earthed from  the  poietndia  of  the  "  State  Paper-office,"  where  it  had 
long  kin  in  adust  cerements  of  official  correspondence.  Whether  it  had 
been  better  for  Milton's  reputation  that  his  crude  theolog^e  speculation 
had  still  bun  undisturbed  to  ''  feed  the  moth,"  is  a  question  we  do  not 
mean  now  to  discuss.  Apart  from  the  excitement  caused  by  its  first  dis- 
covery, the  treatise  seems  to  have  obtained  but  little  notice ;  and  even 
with  all  the  prestige  of  its  author's  now  established  fame^  the  publication 
created  scarce  more  sensation  than  did  that  first  literary  essay  of  his,  the 
<^  Paradise  Lost,"  purchased  by  the  biblic^le  for  a  trifle,  and  then  put 
aside  by  the  saident  critics  of  the  day  as  a  'Mong,  tedious  poem  by  on€ 
Mibamr 

I  mention  Milton's  heterodox  and  slightly  cared-for  treatise  now,  be- 
cause of  the  mariced  contrast  it  presents  to  the  efiusions  of  honest  fanati- 
cism, which  its  author  seems  to  have  thought  so  much  more  worthy  of 
his  caie,  as  to  have  abstracted  them  from  their  proper  official  ^<  habUat'* 
to  preserve  in  his  own  keefMug,  while  he  abandoned  his  own  production 
to  a  century's  olNMmrity,  and  a  diance  discovery  in  a  public  office.  Might 
it  have  been  tlut  Milton  phiyed  the  grim  trick  of  designedly  substitutiDg, 
for  the  perplexity  or  amusement  of  posterity,  his  own  daring  speculations 
m  lieu  of  the  puritanic  matter  of  tfaftt  Cromwell  correspondence,  which  a 
^  Chufcfa  Militant"  and  "  Army  Predicant"  carried  on  with  their  fore- 
most man  and  chosen  head?  Could  these  thorough  xealots  but  have 
divined  what  manner  of  man  the  Protector  was  entertaining  for  Latin 
aeeretary-^iad  they  even  suspected  the  fact— how  sternly  and  speedily 
would  they  have  demanded  the  dismissal,  if  not  the  tBunobUian,  of  the 
'^aiiaed  AAmnf  and  the  destniotion  of  his  ekboxate  Azian  aigument 
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would  have  been  called  for  as  the  **  putting  away  "  an  ^'  accursed  thiDg,'' 
calculated  to  bring  a  ban,  instead  of  a  blessing,  on  the  commonweal,  so 
long  as  it  lay  even  unread  within  the  tents  of  their  IsraeL 

The  ^de  of  disparagement  was  still  in  full  flow  against  the  name  and 
character  of  Cromwell  when  Mr.  Nickols  put  forth  this  thin  antiquarian 
venture.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  as  an  antiquarian  speculation  that,  in  those 
days,  one  could  dare  to  ''  edge  in "  even  a  morsel  of  raw  material  for 
forming  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  this  great  man.  In  those  days,  so 
£Btr  from  there  being  room  for  the  question  lately  agitated,  ^*  Shall 
the  Lord  Protector  have  a  statue  among  the  rulers  of  England?** 
there  was  a  universal  approval  of  that  indecency  of  royalist  revenge, 
which,  scattering  his  aged  mother's  ashes  to  the  winds,  had  denied  him 
or  his,  a  quiet  grave !  But  the  tide  has  turned  since  then  somewhat.  The 
question  of  the  great  seventeenth  century  revolt  has  been  removed  from 
the  *^ petty  sessions  **  court  of  party  hate  and  prejudice  to  the  calmer  and 
more  dispassionate  tribunal  of  historico-philosophic  inquiry.  We  may 
now  deplore  the  fate  of  luckless  Charles  Stuart  widiout  deifying  a 
fSaithless  and  ill-advised  king ;  and  we  may  admire  one  who  was  em- 
phatically great  among  the  great  men  of  England,  without  approving 
the  terrible  concurrence  of  causes  which  made  him  a  regicide.  Cromwdl 
has  been  subject  to  more  varied  and  contradictory  opinion  than  even  that 
celebrated  shield,  with  its  contrasted  sides  of  silver  and  sable,  concerning 
the  colour  of  which  two  men,  both  alike  right  and  both  alike  wrong,  com- 
bated to  the  death.  The  thorough  royalist  imbibes  with  his  mother's 
milk  a  conviction,  confirmed  by  the  calumnies  of  ^*  Carrion  Heath,"  and 
such  like,  that  the  "  Huntingdon  brewer  "  was  an  unredeemable  monster 
of  cruelty  and  hypocrisy,  who  had  waded  through  rebellion  and  parricide 
to  his  **  bad  eminence,"  and  who  attained  all  hu  objects  in  an  equal  and 
ruthless  disregard  of  morals  and  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who 
inherit  even  a  modicum  of  the  deep  convictions  in  which  the  stem  Puritan 
of  the  seventeenth  century  rose  and  mastered  the  assumptions  of  **  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong,"  and  broke  and  baflBed  alike  the  meshes  of 
"  kingcraft,"  and  that  chivalrous  array  of  "  gallants  who  fought  for  the 
crown,"  these,  again,  see  in  Cromwell  no  less  than  an  instrument  specially 
raised  and  fitted  for  a  work  out  of  ordinary  course^ — ^the  man  for  the  day 
— the  doer  for  the  task,  under  the  weight  of  which  his  spirit  sometimes 
swayed  and  shook  in  that  strange  emotion,  which  sciolbts  have  pertly 
set  down  as  hypocrisy, — these  see  in  Cromwell  not  the  rebel  hungering 
for  the  empty  chair  from  which  his  own  hand  pushed  'discrowned 
royalty ;"  but  the  recipient  of  a  greatness  thrust  uik)n  him  by  an  overruling 
destiny  in  a  rush  of  events  which  he  could  no  more  have  stayed  than  he 
could  have  rolled  back  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  ocean  from  the  shores 
of  Britain.  And  Cromwell,  in  their  estimation,  was  but  the  "front-rank 
Ironside"  in  that  inevitable  conflict  between  "liberty  and  prerogadve," 
which  was  waged  with  varied  fortune,  from  the  first  "  Petition  of  Rights' 
to  its  final  issue  in  the  "  Bill  of  Rights." 

As  to  Cromwell's  personal  character,  between  the  eulogy  of  Macaulay, 
the  "hero-worship"  of  Carlyle,  and  the  execrations  of  every  Royalist 
writer  from  Clarendon  downwards,  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  slight  but 
effective  asthetic  sketch,  struck  off  with  the  hand  of  genius  by  the  pen 
of  Scott,  who,  painting  neither  demigod  nor  devil,  shows  us,  in  his 
"  Woodstock,"  a  man  of  mood  and  temperament  alike  unequal ;  at  one 
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time  hiding  deep  purpose  and  lynx-eyed  observation  behind  that  mask  of 
drawling,  obscure,  conventicle  slang,  which  he  coold  at  will  lay  by,  and 
in  a  moment  change  for  that  brief,  sharp  tone  of  decision  which  went 
straight  to  its  mark  without  word-wasting.  Cromwell  was  well  known 
to  have  been  subject  to  ^^  the  mood  of  a  dark  houvj^  and  to  paroxysms 
of  ^^  plentiful  weeping,"  which  the  unreasoning  abuse  of  the  Royalist  has 
callea  *^  his  crocodile  tears,"*  and  his  foretaste  of  the  endless  "  gnashing 
of  teeth ;"  but  Scott  (thorough  Cavalier  as  ho  was  in  all  his  prejudices), 
with  truer  philosophy  and  mcer  discrimination,  puts  these  ntful  moods 
before  us,  as  phases  of  that  morbid  temperament  of^n  found  in  great 
men,  in  which,  without  hypocrisy,  affectation,  or  indeed  volition,  they 
interchange  sternness,  and  tenderness,  an  impassive  demeanour,  and  the 
"  melting  mood  of  woman,"  a  ruthless  resolve  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
with  a  devotional  frame  of  mind  merging  into  superstition.  Scott's  may 
be  a  slight  sketch,  but  it  is  highly  characteristic ;  it  belongs  to  the 
**  Romance  of  History,"  and  yet  I  hold  it  to  be  probably  as  true  and 
lifelike  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  as  we  possess. 

Let  the  judgment  we  may  pass  on  the  ^*  inner  man"  of  the  Lord 
Protector  be  what  it  may,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  ^*  spirit  of  health'* 
or  ^'  goblin  damned,*'  all  who  have  waded  through  these  letters  will 
easily  agree  that  most,  if  not  all  the  papers  which  make  up  this  folio, 
must  have  been  intolerably  tedious  ana  wearying  to  a  master-spirit  like 
his.  Hotspur — a  mere  man  of  action — when  '^  pestered  by  a  popinjay/* 
answered  '*  negleotingly,  he  knew  not  what."  Cromwell,  whemer  hypo- 
crite or  enthusiast,  was  a  man  of  thought  and  action,  both ;  and  if  a 
hypocrite,  the  necessity  for  receiving  with  composed  countenance,  and 
acknowledging  vrith  measured  cant,  those  boilings-over  of  heated  zeal 
which  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every  fanatic  in  England  who  deemed  him- 
self commissionea  to  deUver  a  message  ^m  the  Lord,  must  have  put  a 
scarce  endurable  constraint  upon  a  spirit  like  his.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  hold  Cromwell  to  have  been  really  and  sincerely  imbued  with  the 
deep  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  still,  his  strong  English  sense,  his  far-seeing 
grasp  of  the  very  marrow  and  reality  of  the  great  matters  with  which  he 
was  .dealing,  and,  above  all,  the  sense  that  he  was  sustaining  almost  alone 
the  weight  of  the  *'  tot  et  tanta  negotia"  crowding  daily  and  hourly 
upon  his  reserved  and  earnest  spirit,  all  this  must  have  tasked  his  whole 
power  of  endurance  how  to  satisfy,  how  to  answer,  claimants  and  corre- 
spondents whose  name  was  legion,  and  many  of  whose  outpourings 
wowed  them  to  be  possessed  by  the  very  chief  devil  of  nonsense.     It  has 

*  How  differently  this  tendency  to  weeping  was  estimated  by  the  Protector's 
own  partisans,  appears  in  a  remarkable  letter  in  the  collection  before  us,  written 
A.i>.  1656,  wherein  **  Mr.  William  Bradford,  writing  with  all  the  familiar  confi- 
dence of  an  old  Ironside,"  who  "  had  gone  along  with  him  from  Edgehill  to  Dun- 
bar," boldly  advises  him  against  taking  the  *'  voted  kingship**  in  the  following 
quaint  fashion : 

**  Mt  Loan,— When  we  were  in  our  lowest  condition,  your  tmre$  and  prayers 
satisfied  many  (I  was  of  that  number),  nay,  I  am  coi^fideiU  numy  qfyour  teares  wot 
hoUkd  by  Godkmseff!  I  desire  your  present  businesse,  againtt  oathes  and  en- 
gagements (the  kingeship,  to  wit),  tnaiy  not  provoke  ike  viaU  qf  ChxTs  vrath  to  break 
thegiamt,  vhete  your  teares  yet  are,  and  I  hope  wOl  be,  i/youprovoke  him  not/wiher," 

The  taste  and  judgment  with  which  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  are  thus 
imaged  forth  in  the  jan^ings  and  breakage  of  glass  bottles  in  a  cupboud,  cannot 
hetoomuchaj^redated;  but  it  was  the  style  of  the  time. 
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been  iei  down  ai  one  of  the  evidence!  of  hk  kypocrkieal  dn^kitjr,  diml 
on  an  occasion  when  one  of  his  caup$  if  Stat  was  pending,  he  ooued  % 
number  of  godlj  ministera^  waiting  for  andienoe  in  his  ante-room,  into  a 
kind  of  prayer-meeting,  in  which  he  desired  them  to  **  seek  the  Lord  on 
his  behalf**  and  thus  occapied  them  in  taking  the  kmgdom  of  heayen  bj 
force  until  he  had  accomplished  his  object  on  earth.  Assmning  this  to 
be  a  story  not  ^  ben  trovato"  bat  '<  vero^*'  is  it  so  certain  that  this  was 
not  a  ^vice  of  necessity,  to  obtain  some  reqaite  for  a  burdened  and 
o'ertasked  nund  r  Let  any  one,  with  worn  and  OTerpreased  fiwaltie% 
with  mighty  interests  at  rtake  and  in  issue,  call  to  mind  what  he  may 
have  endured  under  the  prosings,  the  solemn  nothings,  the  flat  truisms,  oi 
some  worthy  neighbour,  qiute  unconscious  oi  the  torture  he  is  inflicting, — 
let  such  a  one  recollect  the  difficulW  he  has  found  in  trying  to  maintain 
a  decent  show  of  attention  and  civility  through  the  visitation,  and  then, 
possibly,  he  may  select  somewhat  a  lighter  stone  to  cast  at  Cromwell  for 
this  act  of  what  has  been  called  *' abominable  hypocrisy.'' 

Sense  inopportune,  and  wise  council  out  oi  season,  are  tlungs  which 
press  on  the  burdened  mind,  but  the  inconceivable  foUies,  and  unseason« 
able  applications,  for  whidi  the  Lord  Protector's  attention  was  occasion- 
ally demanded,  must  have  taxed  his  mind  in  no  common  measure.  Good 
Mr.  Shadrach  Simpson  (whoever  he  was)  selects  the  very  crisis  of  the 
Lord-General's  difficulties  in  Scotland,  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  to 
deliver  himsdf  of  "  the  suddem  workingsand  motions  of  his  heart !"  to 
the  extent  of  a  folio  page  and  a  half  of  heavy  Inonbratiop.  Oliver 
St.  John,  the  dark-browed  and  sullen,  does  the  same,  at  even  greater 
length,  upon  the  themes  of  ^*  Barak  and  Sisera"  and  ^  Agrippa  and 
Paul ;"  but  some  touch  of  grace  appears  in  the  oondosion  of  his  lengthy 
delivery,  f6r  he  ends  it  with  a  '* truly  I  have  bin  too  long!"  Truly  vre 
think  so,  "  dark-browed  Oliver,"  and  so,  doubtless,  did  your  ^  pestmd" 
contemporary  and  namesake, 

Presently  after  these  we  find  a  brief  and  oracular  appeal,  **  From 
those  who  follow  the  Lamb  in  his  will,  way,  and  woik,  m  the  ooun^ 
of  \W "  (tic),  ''  humbly  propounding  to  the  Lord-General  and  his 
council  of  officers" — *<  whether  the  children  of  Zion  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  spiritual,  special,  speedy,  actmgs  ?" — ^and  *<  the  chikban  of  Succoth 
taught  by  thorns  and  bnars  r  but  as  to  what  those  alliterative  *'  actiaffs," 
<<  spiritual,"  ^'  speedy,"  and  <'  special"  were  to  be,  or  who  those  "  Mi- 
dren  of  Succoth"  indicated,  for  ^<  examination  by  scoureing^' — these  are 
parables  which  the  addressers  leave  to  the  Lcud-GoierJ  and  his  council 
of  officers  to  expound  for  themselves.  Cromwell  was  scholar  enough,  if 
he  dared,  to  have  replied  to  this  enigma,  "Davus  non,  non  (Ed^fnuP 

A  little  further  on,  we  light  on  an  hyoeibolical  ^isUcb  a  compound 
of  simplicity  and  extravagance,  addressed  by  ^  Mr.  Enodi  Gray,  Minis- 
ter at  Bishop's  Wickham,  in  Essex,"  to  <«  His  Exeelleocy,  dodied  (as 
the  Lord's  elect !)  with  bowels  of  compassion,"  "  with  justice  as  with  a 
robe,"  and  *' judgment  as  a  crowne."  The  epistle  furuier  assures  him 
that  he  (Enoch  Gray,  to  wit)  is  but  *^  a  poore  worme  at  his  honour^ 
feete,  unworthy  to  be  registered  among  the  saints,  much  less  to  be  owned 
by  his  exceUeney ;"  stiU,  «'^  he  (CronnreU,  to  wit)  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  become  a  bther  to  his  children,  who  may  be  in  a  moment  father- 
less, that  then  the  blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  neiidi  shall  come 
upon  him,  and  it  wiU  be  no  grief  of  heart  to  hun  idhen  be  appears  before 
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the  Kiag  of  Sftbies^io  hare  repaired  tlie  breadMS  of  a  deaobte  asdaoli* 
taiy  fonuly.''  This  unsophisticated  request  to  ten  Whitehall  into  an 
Orphanage,  would  seem  to  hwiFe  been  more  suited  to  *^  The  foothflfi 
CherrjUe"  than  to  the  grim  Protector,  and  must  doubtless  haTe  seemed 
to  him  an  unseasonable  and  Texatious  request;  and  yet  we  greatly  doubt 
if  sueh  petiiaons  vexed  his  soul  half  so  sorely  as  the  remonstranees  in 
which  tSiis  Tolume  abounds,  which  were  diowerod  on  him  by  cfaofdifli 
and  individuals  pressing  on  his  oonscience  ^  as  Christians  speaking  to  a 
Christian,"  what  '*  holy  ende**  he  could  fmpose  to  himself  in  taking  the 
'< voted  kingship?'' 

That  Cromwell  in  his  secret  heart  had  longed  to  dutch  and  assome 
that  erown,  which  he  knew  himself  oomjpetent  to  wear,  with  at  least  as 
much  digni^  and  eflScieocy  as  any  who  had  borne  it  befiore  him,  is,  we 
believe^  an  ascertained  het,  There  is  on  record  a  remarkable  oonfaranoe 
with  Whitelock  (''  heavy  Bulstrode''),  which  puts  this  point  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but,  in  the  end,  shrewd  sagacity  mastered  the  goadings  of  ambi- 
tion, and  aftrar  great  searchings  oi  heart  (co-operating  with  strong  army 
remonstrance  waiting  without),  this  ''  representative  man"  rested  satisfied 
to  be  ''  monarch  in  all  but  name,"  with  more  of  substantive  and  uncon- 
trolled authority  than  if  he  wore  a  diadem. 

The  letters  of  "  the  Churches,"  collectively — and  of  their  ministers  in- 
dividually— contained  in  this  collection,  are  wdghty,  lengthy,  many,  and 
curious.  No  doubt  there  was  not  a  writer  among  them  who  did  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a  very  ''Danier  come  to  sit  as  '*  assessor  in  judg- 
ment" with  the  Lord  Protector.  But  the  richest  specimen  of  the  "exqui- 
site foolery*  which  these  wise  men  offered  to  Cromwell,  as  counsel,  seems 
to  be  that  found  in  a  letter  of  July  19,  1652  : 

"  FBOM  MB.  WnXIAH  ERBEBBT*  TO  THE  LORD-OENEBAIi  OBOMWELL. 

'*  Grete  thinges  God  hath  done  by  you  in  warre,  and  good  thinges 
men  expect  from  you  in  peace :  to  breake  in  pieces  the  oppressor,  to  ease 
the  oppressed  of  tiieir  burdens,  to  release  the  prisoners  of  their  bandes, 
to  reHeve  poore  families  with  brede,  by  nosing  a  publique  stocke  out  of 
the  estates  of  the  unrighteous  riche  ones — or  parliamentary  delinquents — 
and  from  the  mines  of  most  unjust  courtes,  judicatures,  and  judges 
broughte  in  by  the  Conqueror,  and  embonda^ng  the  Commonwetdth,  as 
also  the  tythes  of  the  priestes,  the  fees  of  the  lawyers,  whom  the  whole 

*  Among  the  frantic  followers  of  James  Najlor.from  Exeter  to  Bristol,  we  find 
one  ••  Darccu  Erberry^'*  who  gave  as  her  convincing  sign  of  Nay  tor's  divinity,  that 
^  she  had  been  two  days  dead  in  Exeter  gaol  when  James  Kay  tor  laid  his  hands 
upon  her  and  lifted  hw  up."  There  was,  possibly,  a  dose  relationship,  as  theie 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  "funily  likeness"  between  her  and  the  writer  of  the 
letter  In  the  text  What  became  of  Dorcas  Erberry  and  her  crazed  companions 
we  know  not;  thej  were  long  kept  in  custody,  and  their  case,  under  debate  of  the 
pairliament,  occasM^oed,  in  spite  of  the  common-sense  suggestions  of  memberSi  to 
^' rid^  their  kandt  ^^etewtmm^  ^  a  daUg  expmm  to  the  Ccmmomimith,''  The  last 
glimpse  we  catch  of  Dorcas  Erbeny  is  wlien  sitting  with  her  feUow-eathusiasts  so 
far  within  the  bounds  of  common  sense  as  to  listen  *<  ciyUly  and  attentively^  to 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  John  Bowe,  an  Independent  (to  whom  a  section  of  the  Abbev 
Churdi  at  Westminster  had  been  allotted  as  a  meeting-house),  on  mt>ruaiy  SSad, 
1656-7. 

^Mr.  Bowe*s  spiritual  doctrine  so  £ur  wrought  on  them,"  reports  the  ifsr- 
carnif  Po^Houm  of  ^tbe  day,  *<  that  they  intend  to  hear  him  again,  which  give§  hc^m 
^kat  ^magUrntf/Mm^arjudgmmL"  Let  us  hope  that  they  were  80 '^reo- 
tifiad." 
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land  has  longe  cried  out  and  complained  agsdnst,  beddes  the  many  un- 
necessary clerks  offices,  with  the  attendants  to  lawe,  who  are  more 
oppressive  and  numerous  than  the  prelates,  and  their  dergical  cathedral 
companie  whom  (from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  and  least  querister) 
God  in  judgement  has  rooted  out :  by  whose  £eJ1  as  some  have  been 
raysed,  and  many  enriched,  so  nowe  the  poor  of  the  nation  are  waiting 
at  your  gates,  beseeching  your  excellency  to  move  our  present  goyemours;, 
to  hasten  a  public  treasury  for  them,  for  those,  that  there  be  noe  beggar 
in  Israel,  nor  base  covetousness  among  Christians,  but  that  it  may  be 
punished  as  double  idolatry  by  the  magistrate  as  the  primitive  minister 
of  Christ  did  excommunicate  the  covetous  (among  the  worste  of  menne) 
out  of  the  churches.  If  this  virgin  Commonwe^Bilth  coiild  be  preserved 
chaste  and  pure,  if  the  opprest,  the  prisoner,  and  the  poore  might  be 
speedily  heard  and  helped,  now  would  the  most  highe  God  be  praised, 
and  men  praye  for  you,  and  your  most  unworthy  servant  professe  him- 
self in  truthe,  sir, 

"  Yours  ever  in  the  Lord,  and  in  alle  Christian  service, 

"  William  Erbebat. 

"P.S. — ^If  your  excellency  judge  this  petition  fit  and  feasible  I  'tis 
humbly  desired  that  your  honour  would  please  to  present  it  to  the  Par- 
liament in  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cardie  !  whose  loynes  shall 
blesse  you  and  yours,  tho^  they  know  not  of  this,  nor  minde  their  owne 
goode,  nor  anie  of  their  govemours  move  once  for  the  prosperitie  of  that 
poore  nation. 

**  Sir,  I  cannot  waite  longer,  to  attende  and  prosecute  this  petition,  be- 
cause I  am  caUed  by  G^  and  menne  to  return  speedilie  to  Wales,  where 
my  countrymenne  and  many  Christiane  friendes  in  CarcUffe,  and  there- 
about, long  for  my  service  to  them  in  the  Lord  Christ. 

«For  his  Excellencv,  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 
«  These  r 

This  remarkable  letter,  including  the  candid  confession  of  its  postscript, 
that  the  writer  had  improvised  this  whole  expression  of  ^^  public  opinion** 
on  behalf  of  a  town  and  community  who  "  neither  knew  of  it,^  "  nor 
minded  their  own  good,**  is  certainly  the  gem  of  the  collection.  The 
quiet  ease  with  which  Mister  William  Erberry  suggests  '^  the  raising  of 
a  public  stock  to  relieve  poor  families  with  bread,**  proves  that,  how- 
ever much  our  Gallic  neighbours  may  plume  themselves  on  their  quick- 
ness of  inventive  faculty,  yet  that  neither  the  "  communisme"  nor  "  ateliers 
nationauaf*  of  their  last  revolution  are  original  ideas  of  their  promoters 
Fourrier  or  Louis  Blanc  Mr.  Erberry's  fine  conception  anticipates  the 
French  idea  by  at  least  two  centuries,  and  excels  it  in  a  happy  suggestion 
peculiarly  its  own,  namely,  that  while  his  poor  were  to  stand  waiting 
their  periodic  distributions  of  that  stock,  aggregated  of  '^  unrighteous 
rich  men's  estates,"  "court-charges,"  "judicial  salaries,"  "^thes  of 
priests,"  "  fees  of  lawyers,"  and  **  fines  of  delinquents,"  of  course  these 
learned  professions  were  all  to  maintain  this  fund  in  its  perennial  entirety, 
by  continuing  to  labour  pro  bono  publico,  gratis, — ^the  lawyer  pleading, 
the  derk  copying,  the  judge  presiding,  with  the  same  heart  and  earnestness, 
when  fee  or  salary  went  to  the  national  stock,  as  when  they  had  found 
their  way  to  private  use  and  benefit.  The  magnificent  simplicity  in 
which  this  Cardiff  leveller  proposes  to  sweep  away  tiie  venerable  and 
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complex  structure  of  British  law  as  ^^  embondaglng  judicatares  dating 
from  the  Conqueror/'  must  have  impressed  the  Ix>rd-General  amazingly. 
While  the  happy  self-importance  with  which  the  deviser  of  this  '*  fit  and 
feasible''  plan  leaves  the  Lord-Greneral  to  carry  out  its  detuls,  because 
**  God  and  man  alike  recalled  him  to  Cardiffe,"  must,  if  ever  he  yielded 
to  such  impulse,  have  relaxed  the  cordage  of  Cromwell's  iron  face  in  <'  erim 
laughter."  To  us,  standing  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  terrible  stimu- 
lants under  which  even  secluded  and  simple-minded  men  were  thus  ex- 
cited to  the  formation  of  plans  and  projects  for  upheaving  society  from  its 
Tery  foundations,  this  case,  but  one  among  many,  may  suggest  deep  and 
serious  thought  of  the  fearful  respousibuity  which  rests  on  those  who 
either  excite  or  oppress  a  nation  until  it  ^'  o'erleaps  restraint,  and  rushes 
into  social  chaos." 

We  have  in  vain  sought  in  "  Pennant"  and  other  "  London  Hand- 
books" of  the  olden  time  to  discover  what  were  the  "  corsed  momtres^** 
set  up  as  ornaments  in  the  Lord  Protector's  very  penetraHa  "  in  Prevy- 
garden,"  which  stirred  the  spirit  of  sinde-minded  Mrs.  Mary  Netheway^ 
to  address  the  Lord-General  in  the  fdlowing  letter.  In  our  day  there 
stands  in  "  Prevy-garden"  but  one  abomination  to  the  soul  of  the  g^ood 
Puritan,  or  ultra  Protestant,  namely,  the  only  '^counterfeit  present-* 
ment"  in  sculpture  extant  in  England  of  the  '^  second  James  /"  which 
skulks  from  notice  behind  the  banqueting-house  of  Whitehall,  just  as  its 
original  did  &om  the  rude  men  of  Feversham  when  they  arrested  his 
flight  from  the  ruin  he  had  brought  on  himself  and  dynasty.  In  Crom- 
well's day,  however,  probably  the  Pnvy-garden  was  ornamented  with 
some  sculpture  of  Pagan  design  and  fasmon,  such  as  a  well-known  Irish 
song  chronicles  in  singing  the  ''  glories  of  Blarney  Castle :" 

Julius  Csesar  and  Nebuchadnezzar 

Standing  all  naked  in  the  open  air ! 

It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  engaged  and  <'  whelmed"  soul  of  Crom- 
well  took  but  slight  note  of  these  vayneties.  Within  his  pleasaunce  he 
doubtiess  pursued  his  great  searchings  of  heart  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  their  existence,  but  they  seem  to  have  pressed  heavily  on  the  spirits  of 
those  who  saw  in  these  '^  untaken-away  monstres"  a  cause  of  the  '^  routh 
of  Grod  continued  against  Israel,"  and  who  felt  pressed  in  spirit  to  call 
on  the  Lord-General  to  take  away  the  idols  1  and  yet  Cromwell,  with  the 
spirit  and  mood  that  was  in  him,  could  not  consim  such  communications 
to  the  ^'  waste-paper  department"  with  the  polished  nonchalance  of  the 
heartiess  voluptuary  who  came  after  him ;  he  must  spell  through,  and  lay 
to  heart,  and  bear  with  the  well-meant  absurdity  we  are  about  to  copy; 
and  we  thoroughly  credit  the  affirmation  of  lus  admirer  Carlyle,  when  he 
says,  *<  his  life,  if  we  knew  it,  has  not  been  now,  or  ever,  a  merry  thing 
for  this  man,"  this  brave  Oliver,  braver  in  nothing  than  in  enduring  such 
pesterings  as  these : 

<<  MRS.  MABT  NETHAWAY  TO  THB  LORD-QBNERAL. 

*'  Dear  and  Honnqred  Sur  in  the  Lord, — Haveing  travaled  with 
the  pepil  of  God  in  spretual  labore,  and  haveing  now  bine  aletel  refresh'd 
with  God's,  renewed  power  and  presents  amongs  the  golden  candel  sticks, 
I  hav  mad  bould  to  rite  these  few  lynes  to  you  wherein  I  desir  to  blese 
God  for  his  marsy  to  your  poore  soule  that  was  so  much  compast  aboute 
with  gret  temtasions,  tnought  it  may  be  you  saw  but  letel  of  them,  but  may 
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mopeliaMaAer.  Tik  mteMmf  i  tksir  4/ pernio  demoiMAiu  mukmatreg 
wiek  mrr  tet  uf4U  ^matments  m  Prtvy^^TJkn  for  wik  (wyies)  thej 
•taad,  thoi^t  yoa  se  no  Afrel  in  Ahem,  it  i(yet)  thar  n  tnndi  oval  in  it,  for 
wik  ilie  grtSn  and  altsn  of  the  tdeb  vottajn'id  untakoi  aflray  ki  JenudeBi, 
the  Tonth  of  God  c«ntiiiaed  agmyost  IkmI, — ^^Tifl  aMMe  pwrnaf^imi  lor 
me  to  rite  to  yon  of  Mub  tluf^,  Iwt  it's  eaftj  lor  you  mud  wm  to  fiiUow 
GrodVi  wdffd,  and  'thes  to  (two)  tflnngv  I  destrr  iMiy  be  set  on  yoar  Imti 
and  flotae,  wieh  k,  that  we  may  i>e  eiseit  with  the  Laod  Jeaas,  to  aeod  has 
Spirit  to  lead  you  in  al  irate,  and  may  help  aa  to  walk  humbly  with  onr 
God — Traiy  Siir,  we  stand  on  the  aea<of  ghee,  O  that  w«  aay  hare  the 
harps  of  God  ia  oar  hands,  faaiti  I  meane,  and  may  be  in  fadynes  when 
oar  Loed  shall  appeared  ibr  his  appeannf  is  aear,  aad  Us  fase  ta  in  hia 
hand,  be  wil  tboroly  purg  his  florr,  and  borne  up  the  «hflfe  with  im- 
yriachabtl  fire,  he  is  coming  to  ja^iuimt,  and  it  wiU  begin  at  the  harts  of 
God's  awa  pe^^Blased  (Ueaaed)  is  he  Aat  is  aeried,  rad  hath  oyfe  ia 
his  vasel,  ReaMndber  aie  to  dene  Jfir.  Oradedc,  I  did  faoffte  he  would  ha«i» 
eodevefod  to  hanre  oveitlaown  thoas  oorsed  maaBtae  befioia  this,  bat  it's 
Bot  to  hkA  to  do  it  now — Thidoe  sot  I  am  wader  a  taatatioa,  ooe  weak* 
BOS  of  spirit,  hocanaB  I  nte  «f  soeh  thiagi  Gsd  wil  I  hop  in  thae,  wil 
show  you  the  myaety  of  at«  as  wd  as  I,  so  pfignng  God  to  be  with  yoa 
I  iiemam  ifsor  and  the  sayntes  aarvieat  ^MtarKBTiiAWAZ. 

'*  To  the  hoanoi  alien  the  Lord-Gflaaenfl  CremwelL 


Poor  wrong^spelfin^,  well-meanmg  Maiy  Nethvway,  what  an  histone 
imraortafity  is  dune, — ^to  oome  down  to  us  ionttag  <m  the  stream  of  time, 
a  potsAierd  anKW  the  iron-sided  men  of  ^Suk  genecatioB,  daring,  ***  in  no 
weakness  of  spbit,*  but  in  deep,  o^wrmasterin^  ooanfidbioa,  to  bear  iJiy 
testimony,  according  to  the  ignt  in  thea,  agaiaat  one  of  the  causes  of 
national  degeneracy  and  judgment,  and  penniag  ilas  letter  to  the  man  of 
the  age  in  a  aomfhoent  seoae  of  waanag  a  Baantle  cot  afitor  Ike  £a^on 
of  Deboaah,  a  prophetess  ia  lacaeli  waine,  aad  j^  siaiple-haBitBd 
Mory^  let  generations  yet  to  coane  fc»get  the  absaodity  in  admintfioa  of 
the  aaal  wUch  ranks  thee  with  aaother,  of  whom  it  tf  wsitten,  <<  She 
hath  done  what  she  ooukL**  Higher  aalogy  «aa  aoanoe  be  wiitteQ  an  a 
efaildofmaa. 

The  last  eatcaet  lor  which  we  caa  £nd  room  iraa  (his  stcan^ 
^fairrago  UbelW  hn  onejatBreatKig;,  not  wly  ^  its  autter,  hut  date.  It 
was  wnttea  at  ihe  time  when,  as  we  learn  mm  George  Fox,  *^  a  waft  of 
deatib  had  gone  forth  agmnst  stoat  OHvcc,  ewea  aa  Ike  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  iife-gtavd;"  aad  it  'dvows  a  fartiag  gleam  aC  hght  «a  ^  wiae 
tolecaaoe  in  wiadh  this  gneat  maa  wmdd  Imva  piafaiiad  te  ^  miflistar  to  a 
miad  daseased,"  by  cannadi  aad  saedieai  aid,  ia8tead*sf  Ihe  wluaping  and 
hi  aniliii^,  and  fangwe-boring  and  troadmiU  nroeess,  whioh  tha  hat  spirits 
of  the  age  thought  fit  agencies  wherewith  to  wodc  ooanetisa.  Jlfr. 
Carlyle  has  sketched,  among  his  illustrative  episodes  of  the  age  of  Oliver, 
the  case  of  James  Nayler — ^poor,  erased  James  Nayler;  to  whom  a  dark 
room  and  ablister  had  been  filter  treatment,  <haa  te  have  beea  ''set  up 
as  a  s^n,"  and  a  theaw  apan  which  the  eolleotifa  wisdom  of  Engtaad 
held  long,  heavy,  Hagering,  aad  djacreditable  debate,  antil  the  oruei 
deebioa  of  the  worn-cot  Oraunaaa easBe  to  he  iltaculhcid  as  '^the  vesdiot 
of  a  stanad  raiy.'' 
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OD  tins  'pvmr  snsane  man,  and  isomftly  ezeouted,^  >belk  on  Londcxn  and 
Bristol,  and  then  at  intervals  throughout  the  next  year,  aa  <Iarljle  wAl 
^dds  up  tbo  •stcaage  and  tlwmefal  aoene :  "  Four  Imndied  gentlemen  of 
England,  wilih,  I  think,  a  aprmkKngof  lends  among  iihem,  aaseinbled  from 
fill  cenoties  and  ^lougitt  ef  ike  thiee  nations,  en^ej  themselves  in  sne- 
coflPTO  mod-fb^^dBfaatBe  on^kis  phenomenon  cf  a  mad  Quaker  J" 

When  this  defaale  kad  roaeked  its  acme  in  a  sentence,  the  Protector, 
in  a  high  and  kingly  wi^  onongk,  intoBfered,  and,  u  ^*  intcoated  in  tke 
pveeent  goveenment  on  bekaif  of  tfcke  people  nf  tlsae  nakhmB,"  did  deane 
tke  fioase  to  let  ihim  know  t&e  graondsand  oreasons  wkoieupon  they  had 
^  wholly  ^ilkotit  thim  preoeeded?'*  Tkenee  mntouted  anotiier  hydra 
liead  df  this  acondahms  dekate,  dn  ihe  ooone  of  wkick  mai^  late,  but 
wkolesome,  ^uAs^were  let  ficdl,  xme  ^lonoorable  member  (Mr.  DiMwmng) 
sayhig-:  ^'  I  anm  sovry  we  kave  endi  a  peraon  in  England  its  Janns 
Nayler  to  give  us  all  this  trouble."  Another  (Mr.  Robinson)  eoys  it,  ^  Tke 
most  unfortunate  business  that  ever  came  into  this  House.  I  was  against 
it  from  the  first.**  "While  a  third,  half  jestingly,  let  &11s  ^e  home  truth 
that  the  House  Reserved  **io  be  nokipp^dfor  whij^pin^ Barnes  Nayler  I" 
While  •Oromwell's  question  went  |namarily  to  qneetion  Ae  right  of  tke 
legiristmre  to  prooeed  to  «entenoe  in-«  case  of  tke  kind  wddtmit  him,  it 
aeean^wiy  <A)vioi»  lliat  a  -seovet  revolt  of  aouil  «gaioit  iA»  emelty  of  the 
prooeeding  amoved  him  no  leas ;  lor  a  military  moniker  (<}oleiiel  Holland}, 
-wfao'doubUeoB  kne^  sometfaing  of  -the  Protector's  MCKt  mind,  after  le- 
laiing,  on  the  anlhority  of  a  ^merohant's  wife,**  diat  liie  aoourgii^  ^  had 
left  no  «kin  >ketween  ike  shoulders  and  hips  of  the  wratdied  (prisoner," 
threw  out  Ike  fdUowing  hint*:  "  I  could  wish  the  kastness  weae  ended 
amongtft  yon,  that  ihe  Femoinder  of  tke  pmnshment  ipaie  Temitted; 
and  that  would  yive  kk  hiffkne$s  saiMtaHaH  /" 

Tke  debate  dragged  its  slow  lengtJi  abng ;  -and  so  did  Nayler'^  im- 
-priBOiiineat  and  aentenoe  to  the  ^  oakmn^ponndinfi^'  part  cf  it ;  when 
again,  among  his  last  acts  of  nde,  we  'find  kis  mghnees  interposing 
between  tke  sullen  endurance  of -fanaticam  gone  mad  and  tke  pertinacions 

*  What  a  sentence  I  and  how  executed  J— a  "spectacle  truly  for  men  and 
angels."  Let  a  small  taste  of  the  horror,  flrom  Borton^s  Diary  (which  Carlyle 
sajTS  is  not  BttPi<m%  but  another's)  sufltoe  us : 

"  This  dity  (Beeemfasr  16,  H66)  B and  J went  to  see  Nagrler's  tongne 

boxed  through  and  him  marked  on  the  forehead.  He  put  out  his  toogne  veiy  wil- 
lingly, but  shrieked  a  little  when  the  iron  came  on  his  forehead.  He  was  pale 
when  he  came  eat  of  the  piUory—- but  high-coloored  after  tongue-boring  I— (iVb 
wonder,')  He  was  Ixrand  with  a  cord  by  ho&i  arms  to  the  piUory.  jR«a&,  the  mad 
merchtmt,  mt  bare  ai  Naifflerh  fUt  aU  <£s  Ume;  $ometim68  he  wamg  mud  cried,  and 
stroked  kit  hah  aad/aoef  and  kieaed  his  hand,  and  euched  the  Jire  etU  ^  hie /orekead. 
Kayler  embraced  his  executioner,  and  behaved  himseff  very  handaomefy  andpatientiy, 
A  great  crowd  of  people  there.  The  sheriff  present,  cum  multb  aliis — at  the  old 
lOxchange  near  the  Conduit.'' — ^BmiTON'fi  Diary,  voL  i.  p.  166. 

Kf^lff  behttved  veiy  handsomely  and  patiently  I — much  more  hamdaomely  to  our 
minds  than  his  peneoutors,  and  scarce  less  inianely ;  the  whole  scene  bespeaks  a 
nation  distraught  **Bich,"  the  mad  merchant,  '*  proved  himself  as  thoroi^h  a  Kay- 
lerite  madman  as  his  principal,"  in  the  account  nom  the  Merourim  PoUtioue  of  Ja- 
nuary 15, 1657.  Of  Kaykr's  furtherpunkhment  atBristol,we  read, that,  while  **there 
did  iidebefiireKayla^  Ifichael  Stamper,  smging  seme  part  of  thewny,  and  several 
other  friends,  men  and  women,  the  men  went  bareheaded  by  him;  andBobertBlch 
(latemen^haiit  of  London)  rode  by  ium  bareheaded,  and  -singing,  till  he  came  to 
Beddiflfe-gate, — and  thoe  the  magistrates  sent  their  officers,  and  brought  him  back 
on  horselMck  to  tfiie  Tolaey,  ivtoe  iSae  magistrates  were  fflet,--aU  which  way  he 
iMey$myinyv9ryJ<md.*'    Aolearoaw  ofpbmitii^ 
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<sraeltj  of  blind  zeal  acting  in  passion,  and  calling  itself  **  Jealonsj  for  ihe 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

In  July,  1658,  Nayler  had  been  now  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison,  when 
the  Bridewell  governors  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  '*  hard-labour* 
portion  of  his  sentence ;  whereupon  the  wretched  man  took  to  the 
sullens,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  work.  This  had  g^ne  on  for  a  month, 
when  George  Fox  (acting  upon  diverts  homely  invitation,  "  Come  again 
to  my  house ;  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  the  day  together,  we 
should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other")  records  his  third  and  last  visit  to  the 
Protector  to  represent  **  the  sufiFerings  of  Friends,"  and  doubtless  James 
Nayler's  were  not  omitted  among  the  number.  The  probable  result  of  his 
interference  was  the  mission  of  Mr.  William  Malyn,  as  reported  in  the 
following  letter,  the  last  it  may  be  Oliver's  eyes  ever  looked  on,  if, 
indeed,  "  they  tJiat  look  out  at  the  windows  were  not  already  darkened'^ 
when  it  arrived : 

"  MR.  WILLIAM  MALYN  TO  THB  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

"  Mat  it  please  your  Highnesse, — I  went  this  morning  to  Bride- 
well to  see  James  Nayler ;  the  keeper  being  not  within,  his  servant  told 
me  I  might  no  see  him  without  leave  from  my  Lord  Packe.  I  forthwith 
went  to  his  lordship,  who  told  me  that  Nayler  had  been  somewhat  ill, 
and  under  some  distemper  of  body,  about  ten  or  fourteen  dayes ;  and  on 
Friday  last,  the  keeper  of  the  house  taking  notice  that  his  water  was  red, 
he  carried  it  (unknown  to  Nayler)  to  Doctor  Norse,  the  doctor  to  the 
house,  who  said  he  had  fits  of  the  stone,  or  a  strangallion,  and  there- 
upon my  Lord  Packe  sent  to  the  doctor  to  go  and  treat  him.  My  Lord 
Packe,  hearing  of  it,  went  himself  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  Doctor  Norse,  or  any  other  doctor  or  firiende  of  his,  to  come  to 
him,  to  use  some  means  for  his  recovery.  He  answered,  that  God  was 
his  physitian,  and  that  he  needed  no  other.  My  Lord  Packe  thereupon 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  several  of  Nayler's  friends  how  he  was,  that  soe 
they  might  see  him,  and  know  what  means  had  been  ofiPered  him,  and 
howe  he  had  refused  it;  and  since  Nayler  knew  that  the  keeper  had 
shewed  his  water  to  the  doctor,  he  doth  privately  convey  away  his  water, 
that  he  may  not  see  it.  After  this  discourse,  my  Lord  Packe  sent  his 
servant  with  me,  that  so  I  might  see  him,  and,  coming  into  his  roome,  I 
found  him  on  his  bed,  and  sitting  up  with  his  head  on  a  pillow — a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  accidentally  met  being  with  me,  told  Nayler  who  I  was, 
and  though  I  spake  to  him  several  times,  he  made  no  answere;  I  sat  by 
him  a  good  while,  and  told  him  upon  what  account  I  came  to  see  how 
he  was,  and  whether  he  desired  anything  to  be  done  to  him  or  for  him. 
He  could  not  speak  a  word,  though  often  pressed  thereunto  by  myselfe 
and  those  that  stoode  by,  I  asked  of  the  maide  who  attends  nim,  who 
was  his  servant  formerly  seven  or  eight  years,  if  he  heard  and  understood 
what  we  spake  to  him.  She  said.  Yes,  very  well ;  but  it  may  be  he 
was  not  free  to  speake.  I  spoke  to  the  companye  to  withdraw  out  of  the 
roome,  to  see  if  he  would  then  speake  with  me ;  but  he  continued  silent. 
I  also  withdrew  for  some  time,  and  came  to  him  again,  and  asked  him  if 
he  wc^re  free  to  have  anie  discourse  with  me,  or  if  he  had  aniething  to 
devies  that  I  should  acquaint  your  highness  with  ;  but  by  all  that  I 
could  do  I  could  not  get  a  wora  from  him.  The  keeper  told  me  the 
occasion  of  his  destemper  (as  he  conceives).    About  a  month  since  the 
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gouvernours,  accordiDg  to  the  directions  of  the  order  of  parliament, 
ordered  that  Nayler  should  be  set  to  some  worke,  he  having  done  none 
for  a  yeare  and  a  halfe,  and  being  well  in  health  ;  at  which  hee  seemed 
to  be  much  troubled,  and  thereupon  did  refuse  to  eate,  thinking  (as  it's 
thoughte)  that  he  did  fulfill  the  order  of  parliament  thereby,  which  saith 
that  he  shall  eate  no  meate  but  what  is  earned  by  his  labour,  and  would 
not  worke  nor  eate  anything  though  offered  him,  but  only  bread  and 
water,  for  sixteen  days  together,  wliich  is  thought  to  be  the  occasion  of 
his  destemper.  And  it  being  near  sermon  time,  I  left  him,  and  went  to 
Paule's.  After  sermon  I  spake  with  my  Lord  Packe,  my  Lord  Tich- 
bourne,  and  my  Lord  Backstead  being  by,  and  gave  my  Lord  Packe  an 
account  of  what  I  had  done  ;  and  my  Lord  Packe  told  me  that  he  did 
intend  to-morrow  to  wait  on  your  highnesse,  to  give  your  highnesse  a 
particular  account  concerning  Nayler.  As  I  came  home  I  went  again  to 
see  Nayler,  thinking  he  might  be  out  of  that  mood,  when  I  found 
Osborne  and  other  Quakers  with  him,  and  I  againe  told  Nayler  the 
occasion  of  my  coming  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  considered  of  what  I 
had  said  to  nim ;  but  he  would  not  answer  me  a  word.  I  had  some 
discourse  with  Osborne  and  others  by  his .  bed-side,  which  would  be  too 
tedious  to  insert  I  felt  his  pulse,  and  (though  I  pretend  to  no  skill)  I 
thought  it  did  not  shew  any  great  destemper,  and  he  looks  well  in  the 
&ce.  And  I  think  he  has  as  good  aire  and  convenencees  where  he  is,  as 
his  friendes  will  provide  for  him.  ^ 

*^  Truly,  my  lord,  I  looke  upon  him  to  be  under  a  resolved  sullenness, 
and  I  doubt  in  the  heighte  of  pride,  and  I  feare  that  his  friendes  (as  they 
are  called),  who  come  to  him,  by  their  admiring  tboughtes  which  they 
express  of  him,  doe  nourish  his  temptation.  I  hope  I  should  not  go 
about  to  dissuade  your  hiehnesse  from  a  worke  of  tendemesse  and  mercy, 
which  is  pleasinge  to  God,  which  we  have  seasons  and  objects  enough 
for,  without  doing  that  which  may  offend  God,  through  want  of  zeale  for 
his  glory  and  honour,  against  such  horrible  impieties,  or  which  may 
minister  an  occasion  of  offence  and  jealousy  in  those  who  are  truly  godly. 
Those  two  duties  of  mercy  to  our  neighbour  and  zeale  for  God,  need  not» 
nay,  where  they  are  right  cannot,  interfere.  Truly,  my  lord,  in  this  case, 
I  conceive  there  is  more  need  of  watchfulness  that  we  do  not  o£fend  on 
that  hand — I  mean,  through  want  of  zeale.  As  for  the  money,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  fulfill  your  highnesses  commands,  as  becomes 

*'  Your  highnesses  unworthy  servante, 

"WillMalxn. 

"For  his  Excellency.    These." 

Brave  and  wise  old  Oliver !  his  last  act,  obviously  an  "  act  of  mercy,** 
and  an  outgoing  beyond  his  time  in  an  endeavour  to  ''bear  the  in-* 
firmities  of  a  weak,  nay,  a  crazed  fellow-creature  gently."  His  agent 
and  almoner  was  evidently  unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  employer's 
views  in  the  matter,  and  ventures,  though  with  respect,  to  hint  a  ''  toani 
of  zeale'*  in  the  mission  of  mercy,  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  But  a 
few  days  more  saw  Oliver  dismissed  from  what  his  eulogist  calls  <*  a  life-^ 
battle  nobly  done,"  to  a  Presence  in  which  he  was  not  the  less  (though 
not  therefore)  accepted,  that  the  ver}' latest  of  the  *'  works  which  followed 
him"  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  hath  said,  ''  I 
was  nek  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me. 
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Wfi0-of  my  mdei» has  not  Tisited  Mayence  die  Golden?  'Wbete  m 
ihe  man  with  soul  so  dead  who  cannot  to  himself  have  said  that  he  has 
drunk  Riidesheimer  at  the  fovntain'^head  ?  And,  of  truths  Mavenea 
deserves  its  name  of  Golden  were  it  only  for  the  sparkling^  wme  which  is 
pressed  out  in  the  vicinity  heneath  the  dam^  hoots  of  the  peasantai. 
G<^den  Mayenee  !  What  vinoue  visions  float  aoross  my  huaoi)  as  I  nml 
over  iny  raod^t  pint  of  porter,  of  thy  stares  of  liquid  amher,  in  which  I 
have  heretoibre  imbihed  more  than  my  fill,  and  could  proudly  smile  at  all 
notions  of  matutinal  headache. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  the-  cursory  traveller  thai;  if  he  woidd  visit 
U ayence  aright,  he  must  visit  it  after  passings  through  the  hot  watnr 
(^eal  of  Wiesbaden.  If  ever  a  man  sincerely  wishes  himself  at  the  anii* 
pedes,  it  must  be  when  liie  cruel  fates  ibrce  him  to  a  compubory  stay  in 
that  capital  of  Nassau  during^  the  summer  mon^s.  I  have  read,  in  an  inte*» 
lasting  vrork  called,  I  believe,  *'8andford  andMerton,"  that  bean  are  taught 
to  dance  by  making  t^iem  hop  on  plates  of  iron  gradually  warmed  beneatii* 
their  feet  Wiesbaden  should  be  the  head-quartera  of  th\a  trade,  Bar  ibm 
streets  are  positivdy  boiling  hot  vnth  the  water  running  away  beneath 
the  pavement.  You  try  every  possible  experiment  agamst  ih%  disturbar 
of  your  rest ;  you  wear  heavy  boota  and  lame  yourself;  dien  you  try 
thin  onea  and  blister  your  feet ;  dien  you  swear  savagely  that  you  wiu 
oonfine  yourself  to  your  room»  and  are  eaten  alive  by  mosquitoes;  in 
de^Nur  you  rush  to-  the  Kursaal  and  are  devoured  by  cronpims ;  in  short, 
do  what  you  will  at  Wiesbaden^  you  are  a  victim  to  miseries  of  every 
genus. 

But)  given  that  you  are  the  most  stolid  of  Britons^  and  insist,  an  the 
j^^uk  Tapley  principle)  upon  being  jolly  under  whatever  eTrcumetaates 
may  turn  up,  I  defy  you  to  be  unhipped  after  a  week's  stay  at  Wiedbaden*. 
That  eternal  PkMe  stunes  you  in  the  face,  with  its  whitewaahed  tawdty 
fronts  whenever  you  take  your  walks  abroad.  Bafbie  long  it  baaoniaa 
your  moral  nightmare;  it  enters  into  fUghtful  oomhinations  in  yoor 
dreams  ;  you  swallow  it  with  your  first  ^oonfiil  of  soup,  and  it  reappears 
with  your  last  glass  of  Liebfrauenmilch.  Go  where  you  will,  that  white- 
washed sepulchre  haunts  you ;  and  at  last,  in  despair,  you  determine  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  Of  course  it  is  the  hottest  of  summer  days 
when  you  set  about  your  terrible  resolve  ;  you  pant  up  the  htU  past  the 
weeping  oak  (which  looks  wonderfully  as  if  some  nest-rabbing  lx)ya  had 
Kroken  down  the  branches) ;  you  pass  the  duehess's  mausoleum,  all  Uaaing 
with  (moek)  jewds  and  gold ;  you  fraternise  with  sundry  stagS)  who 
^yfiihy  cBsplay  their  affection  by  butting  at  you,  md  foraing  you  ta 
take  shelter  behind  the  nearest  tree;  for  diough  you  knew  what  hofsa- 
jhiy  may  b^  yov  are  ddiions  as  to  die  results  of  stagginr — anlev  yon 
were  a  railway  director  in  1846.  At  length  you  readi  &e  saramit  of 
the  hill  aadthe  Platte.  Ton  need  not  expect  any  refnshmant  aftaryoor 
walk,  fbr  hospitality  is  not  dbe  forte  of  German  pnnees,  hot  yon  pa» 
through  a  smte  of  rooms  in  vrhieh  die  famititfer»  madia  of  stagmom, 
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wmii  jvo  scaiv'  the  ivof  of  thm  koon  ta  enjojr  ft  iBa|^Mfi««iiA  ^iew  ov«y  db« 
top*  o£  the  Ire06  9i  meAkig,  M^uuJufly  jo«  waiodeff  kooMwuds  f  yott 
poadcr  a»  you  go  ov  tiie  iwAuB^mm  of  hmmaa  wishes^  aa^  tW  sIeoii^ 
ftffimty  betwc«&  fifiiMftn  pnsces  and  the  l^fttte;  Kvry  dJatJigdikiJ 
objects  both,  when.  Men  at  a  distaaee,  but  on  Bearer  appiaack  ytewdt  to 
be  Iftcquered  sbaMfly  the  pooreair  wnidbags^  whtck  deservo  an  SLmmMJMmg 
priek  from  ike  pQist  el  die  Carlykan  Gillott  Btrt,  kcanrenly  pofpetal 
I  am  talkimr  tbe  moat  arrant  treason,  fonpettine  to  teU  you  tbe  wkMe  ali 
.bo«tseo^th.kiiie.  "-5«      S  7" 

Yon  mnat Imow,  tken,  that  n>  the  year  18 — ,  I  won^t  tettyoa  wbe%  for 
I  am  aiming  at  that  periodi  of  life  when  my  age  is  becoMng  »  mystery 
to  my  dearest  £rien^  I  was  sent  by  ray  anxtons  governor  to  stody 
Crerman,  aftw  wesriag  out  my  brains  at  Latin  and  Ctreek.  I,  Bro<iiny 
peoeeeded  to  Wiesba^n,  kecaase  it  eontaaned  a  krge  proportion  of  £ag* 
Msh,  and  I  covld  there  display  my  Britannie  airs  without  nanniag  any  risk 
ef  beings  kn^ed.  While  residkig  there,  I  formed  the  aeyiakitaiioe  ol 
Jones  and  Robinson,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy.  After  eiijoymg 
^e  de%hts  of  Wiesbaden,  suek  as  it  has  to*  oi^r,  and  losmg  a  whole 
year's  allowance  at  the  table  (whick  tbe  governor  repaid  konomrebly,  xatieff 
the  imptession  that  the  money  hod  gone  in  German  tutors,  md  several 
artful  presents  I  had  procured  on  aceount,  and  sent  home  as  specimens  o£ 
matiye  manufacture),  I  began  to  ind  l/Hedbaden  more  than  slow.  At  tba 
end  of  the  week  it  became  positively  unendurable,  for  swarms  of  Frankfivt 
Hebrews  came  over  to  spend  the  Shabbes.  Hence  the  triumvirate  esta- 
blished it  as  a  rule  to  evacuate  Wiesbaden  on  a  Friday  moniing,  and  not 
letum  till  Tuesday,  unless  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain  had  wa&ed  atway 
the  Semitic  taint  during  the  night  of  Sunday.  Ak  me !  youtk  is  im* 
p^aent !  ^ee  that  happy  period  I  have  been  only  too  glad  to  dine  wit& 
a  H^)rew,.  especially  if  I  ha^  a  little  bill  which  I  wanted  him  to  discouat. 

Our  principal  refuge  from  the  Jewish  invasion  was  Mayenee,  beeanse  in 
those  days  the  Amimpen  on  a  Friday  afternoon  presented  the  fairest  assem* 
blage  ef  women,  and  the  finest  music  to  be  faund  anywhere  on  the  €onti- 
nent.  Fve  journeyed  over  many  lands,  and  nmny  a  dime  Fve  seen^  but 
never  yet  have  i  found  sueh  a  combination  of  beauty  and  mtellect  as  dmt 
presented  by  the  public  gavdeas  of  Mayenee  any  l^riday  afternoon  prior  te 
the  revolution.  As  for  the  women,  eela  va  sans  dire,  that  any  Chiswiek 
meeting  would  display  a  finer  growth  of  fieroim'ne  roses  and  tuMps  than 
ever  yet  was  seen  m  Germany ;  but,  on  tke  other  hand,  the  band  was 
sublime.  Imagine  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Austrian  mustcianw,  ewexy  one 
fit  to  perform  the  onerous  duties  of  maiire  de  chapeUty  playing  the  finest 
opera  music  in  the  open  w !  There  is  a  fine  elasneal  German  aong  cabled 
^^  Strauss  in  Olympus^'^  and  which  pays  due  honour  to  the  Germaa  taste 
for  music,  but  I  faincy  that  orchestra  at  Mayenee  surpassed  mything-  the 
dii  nu^om  and  minorum  could  have  executed.  The  mere  met  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  having  broken  up  that  mf^ificent  baad^  was  enengh 
to  convert  me  into  tke  most  ultra  aristocrat. 

Ta  the  observer,  these  Mayenee  gardens  aAinrded  much  instruction  asd 
amusement.  Here  joa  might  see  Lord  Polyanthus  in  his  own  kair  (for 
had  he  not  paid  for  it  at  Truefitt'sX  ogling  the  fat  and  rather  gveaay 
German  FraoQlebs,  and  fancying  he  had  made  an  impression  en  th^  sua* 
ceptikle  hearts^  when  all  me  while  they  were  merely  smifioe  at  the 
thon^t  of  the  Scmenukky  which  would  fom  their  vespeitiMl  rtpaot 
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There,  too,  might  he  noticed  the  Vicomte  de  la  Cruchecass^  scowling^ 
on  the  Prussian  officers,  and  fancying  himself  engaged  on  the  plains  of 
Germany,  defeating  the  Pru-chiens  and  les  autres  chiens.  Or,  again,  the 
Count  of  Zobelwitz,  a  distinguished  Pole,  with  a&tal  facility  for  Eng^lish, 
would  accost  you,  and  after  giving  a  general  and  particular  account  of 
the  wrongs  of  Poland,  would  end  by  asking  a  donation  of  five  francs  oa 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  brethren.  You  gave  it,  feeling  all  the  time  that 
you  were  being  swindled;  but  then  how  could  you,  as  a  Briton,  refuse  so 
slight  a  mark  of  esteem  to  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  the 
green  distinguishing  mark  of  the  St.  Vladimir.  When  you  had  got  rid 
of  your  Pole  you  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  tightly-laced,  swaggering* 
Austrian  officers,  as  they  lounged  along,  striking  their  sabres  against  every 
chair  and  tab]p,  and  evidently  fancied  that  the  world  was  too  narrow  for 
a  roturier  to  come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.  Then,  again,  you 
would  become  lost  in  admiration  of  some  Mr.  John  Bull,  out  from  home 
for  the  first  time,  and  whose  cup  of  coffee  was  evidenUy  embittered  by  the 
thought  whether  Thomas  had  met  the  bill  which  was  due  that  morning. 
Bless  the  English !  no  nation  in  the  world  can  so  perfectly  carry  its  home 
with  it ;  I  verily  believe  that  my  commercial  countrymen  are  truly  un- 
happy when  they  go  abroad;  and  yet  they  behave  like  the  Spartan,  who 
suffered  the  fox  to  gnaw  his  entrails  sooner  than  betray  his  secret.  I  am 
only  afhud  that  the  primum  mobile  in  both  cases  may  be  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Vicomte  de  la  Cruchecass^  in  this 
veritable  history,  and  as  he  is  the  great  individual  of  my  story,  I  will 
safely  lodge  him  at  once  within  the  comfortable  walls  of  the  Katsenellen- 
bogen  H6tel,  where  we  always  put  up.  On  the  eventful  night  of  my 
domestic  drama,  we  had  dined — that  is  to  say,  the  English  reason  had 
been  sapped  by  sundry  extra  bottles  of  wine  we  had  drunk.  Hence  we 
condescended  to  talk  with  the  vicomte,  and  soon  found  him  a  most  agree- 
able companion.  Nor  were  we  averse,  such  was  our  thirst  for  liquor,  to 
initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  "  odd  man  out "  for  sundry  bottles 
of  champagne.  After  various  interludes  of  fortune,  and  the  emptying  of 
some  dozen  of  bottles,  it  was  found  that  the  vicomte  was  let  in  for  the 
whole.  In  our  British  generosity,  we  could  not  stand  this ;  and  feeling 
morally  convinced  that  no  Frenchman's  purse  could  survive  the  payment 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  botties  of  champagne,  we  proposed  topass  it  off  as 
a  joke ;  but  to  this  our  Frenchman  would  not  consent.  He  insisted  on 
p^ing  the  amount,  and  some  additional  compliments  to  ourselves,  for  our 
afinbifity  of  manners  and  extreme  courtesy,  so  different  from  the  usual 
caste  of  "  Angleish,"  as  he  affectionately  termed  us.  Of  course  we  would 
not  stand  this,  and,  by  some  extraordinary  fluke,  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  play  a  quiet  game  of  &arte,  to  give  the  Frenchman  his  revenge. 

Now,  the  last  words  my  respected  governor  addressed  to  me  on  the 
pier  at  Blackwall  were,  '*  Whatever  follies  you  commit,  never  play  ^carte 
with  t  stranger — above  all,  with  a  Frenchman — or  else  you  will  come  home 
not  merely  fleeced,  but  without  your  skin."  Now  the  governor's  advice 
had  been  nought  dearly,  I  knew,  so  I  set  a  proper  value  upon  it,  and  de* 
clined  the  party.  Jones  and  Robinson,  rather  more  intoxicated  than 
myself,  if  that  were  possible,  sat  down  to  ^hy  paule  with  the  stranger^ 
while  I  looked  on.  For  a  time  the  stakes  were  moderate  enough,  limited 
to  five  francs,  and  no  one  was  a  loser.  At  length  my  friends,  tired  of  the 
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monotony,  proposed  an  augmentation,  to  which  the  yicomte  assented. 
They  phiyed  on  with  Tarring  success  until  the  stakes  grew  alarming, 
Teadiing  five  louis  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  luck  veered  round  to 
the  Frenchman.  Jones  and  Rohinson,  let  them  play  all  they  knew,  could 
not  win  a  single  pool.  The  matter  was  hecoming  serious,  for  ihey  had 
already  horrowea  twenty  pounds  of  myself^  and  yet  their  luck  did  not 
appear  to  turn.  The  stakes  were  increased,  and  at  length  Robinson  re- 
tired from  the  table  utterly  rooked,  while  Jones  continued  his  game. 
During  this  time,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  all  of  us  had  been  drink« 
ing  heavily,  although  the  want  of  excitement  had  kept  me  more  sober 
than  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  I  began  to  grow  misanthropical  and 
philosophical  at  the  same  time,  and  during  my  reverie  I  kept  my  eyes 
unconsciously  fixed  on  the  Frenchman.  The  game  was  four  to  three,  and 
the  vicomte's  deal.  There,  I  thought,  is  a  true  emblem  of  hope.  Jones 
^Etncies  he  will  gain  a  vole,  the  Frenchman  hopes  he  will  turn  up  a  king 
and  end  the  game ;  and,  by  Jove !  so  he  did,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack  instead  of  the  top.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes ;  and  I  only 
fancy  the  extra  amount  of  wine  the  Frenchman  had  imbibed  rendered 
him  so  clumsy  that  he  was  detected.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  dare  speak, 
but  I  watched  every  movement  closely.  The  next  game  was  much  the  same, 
except  that  the  Frenchman,  confident  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  adversary, 
turned  up  the  king  twice.  At  length,  in  the  third  game,  I  had  oppor« 
tunity  for  interfering.  They  stood  at  four  all,  and  the  Frenchman  de- 
liberately drew  the  king  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  Flesh  and  blood 
of  an  Enfl^lishman  could  stand  no  more  of  this,  and  I  rushed  forward  to 
seize  the  vicomte's  hand,  exclaiming : 

"  Jones,  my  boy,  the  Frenchman's  cheating  you  like  mad  I" 
"  Is  he,  by  Heavens !  I  trust  to  you !  Here's  at  him !" 
With  tfiese  words  he  seised  an  empty  champagne  bottle  by  the  neck 
(he  had  sense  enough  left  to  choose  an  empty  one)  and  hurled  it  at  the 
Frenchman's  head.  Owing  to  his  drunkenness,  he  missed  his  shot,  but 
followed  it  up  by  a  heavy  right-hander,  which  floored  his  man,  to  use  a 
classical  expression,  as  flat  as  a  tesselated  pavement  Up  sprang  the 
Frenchman :  with  one  glance  he  measured  the  athletic  proportions  of  his 
opponent,  and  rushed  from  the  room  with  a  hideous  howl.  Foreseeing 
that  there  would  be  a  tremendous  row,  as  the  quickest  mode  of  attract- 
ing attention  I  flung  a  bottle,  in  my  turn,  through  the  window  of  the 
oomptoir,  and  in  rushed  an  agitated  mob  of  waiters,  porters,  and  lacqueys. 
In  two  words  I  explained  matters,  and  implored  them  to  rush  for  the 
nearest  guard.  The  room  was  scarcely  cleared  when  our  Frenchman  re* 
turned  with  a  pistol  in  either  hand.  He  flung  one  across  the  table  to 
Jones. 

At  the  same  moment,  he  raised  his  own  pistol  to  fire.  But  I  had 
watched  all  his  movements,  and,  at  the  decisive  moment,  I  put  one  leg 
behind  him,  and  delivered  a  heavy  facer.  Down  he  went,  the  pistol 
going  off  at  the  same  time,  and  making  a  dismal  hole  in  our  hosf  s 
^vourite  mirror,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  day,  for  the  admira- 
tion of  British  youth.  The  Frenchman  being  thus  disarmed,  I  deter- 
mined to  render  him  perfectly  innocuous ;  so  I  dropped  on  his  stomach 
heavily  with  my  knees,  when  the  guard  came  in,  and  we  were  all  marched 
off  ignominiously. 
Fortunately  for  us  these  events  happened  before  a  Crimean  war  had 
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dntooyei  our  pnstigv  on  the  ConAiatnfc^  a»  ws.  were  hitff  byth*^ 
fiflcsbioit  of  mm  pmporta^  and  oar  pimniaiJto^appMV  wkemgfwvt  nilh# 
tmon*  Tke  Tieoiiito  was  nolt  8<y  fbrtuoate  t  ho  ponosed  noipMiport^  aaA 
tnis  led  to  some  luipleanBit  inquinea^  not  aifr  a&  in  hts^  &yQW.  He  w«» 
proved  to  be  aa  amk  rogue,^  whom;  the  polioe  had  be«&iii^aii>aig^  after  aJi 
through  th»  CoalaQent,  8x^  would  ha^e  bean:  ae^eeely  pwnJAed,  had  it 


not  been  hw  the  fear  of  eompvovnifling  eareebeai.  He  was  mereiliiUj  lai 
off  bj  extradi<axNi  over  tbe  French  fwiitfBiv  and.  I  bdieve  he  has  mma» 
eaiMaited  biff  iranierovs  <^eiieee  at  the  Bn^e* 

Xfat  diis  proved  the  tunuog^poiiit  in  vm  Grennaa  eaoser  r  I  wae  ae 
£nghtened  Ij  the  even^B  I  had  msbed,  that  I  fbrmall 7  eut  the  sutqpua^ 
aoce  of  JijaBB  and  Robinsoo,  sod  proeeedad  to  Frankfurt^  aod  thence 
to  Hetdriberg,  where  I  studied  the  law.  Uidiappily  £QEni%  atthatperied 
the  Bkdois  UniTersit^  was  tdke  stronghold  of  the  wildest  En^ishnwi*  Ba^ 
for  aO  that,  I  Btaoaged  to  leani  seiBrathing  8t  my  Gennaa  unhrersiifyy  iidu^ 
had  not  been^  the  case  at  Oxford ;  and  my  expedence  at  Mayeaoa  ataod 
me  in  good  stead  when  i  finally  migrsfced  to  Badent-Badbn.  There  I  waa 
utterly  stoical  to  every  ivritation  to  play  eeart^ ;  I  had  had  a  aoffieient 
lesson  in  the  art  of  scoring  the  king ;  and  if  I  ever  went  aatn^  fraat  dia 
rule  I  hod  kid  dvipn.)  by  gWing  a  turn  to  the  table  or  playing  a  hand  at 

^«^  i«  w»  ».>rif  for  n»«».n^  0.V  ifc  t]>«  nrt,  «»  g>ia  »  e.p  a( 
coffee* 

1  ha;¥e  idready^se  amply  dilated  on  the  joys  of  Baden  in.  tbaetmagae* 
ztn^  thsEt  I  dare  not  venture  here  en  saying  another  word  on  the  anbfect; 
bat  I  may  be  i^owed  to  g^irre  my  readers,  a  word  of  adviae:  diegaaM  o£ 
6cart6  is  as  dangerous  there  with  strangers  as  I  found  it  at  May^Me.  It 
is  true  that  the  roonu^  dose  at  devd ;  bat  nuny  Englishmen,  who  hare 
not  found  sufficient  excitement,  avowry  prone  to  rintsarBeptndoaa  places 
in  the  ftuxbourg  Licbtefrthal,  where  Ingh  plaT  is  earned  on  through  the 
night.  AU  I  can  tell  them  is,  not  to  allow  thfflnaehrea  to  be  driiided  1^ 
great  namet :  as  much  swbdling  ie  effected  in  Baden  by  a  load  aa  by  a 
mmwcm-ne  Smith ;  and  I  would  reeemmeid  none  of  my  readess  to  trast. 
to  old  iaraily  as  a  criterion  of  fair  play.  That  accursed  thizst  for  gdkl  per* 
lades  all  classes;  and  it  can  make  ^ery  little  difiSnenee  whmar  yens 
are  robbed  by  a  South  or  a  De  la  Craeheeaas^,  for  the  reeok  ia  aln 
the  same — yon  hare  to  draw  on  your  drenlar  banker;  and 
hope  you  return  home  a  wiser  and  a  better  arai^ 

But  it  h  absurd  to  try  to  argue  with  gamfaiera  innate^  I 
my  remarks  solely  to  those  young  men  who  ge  ahcoad  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  will  learn  German  at  a  cheap  rate»  and^  nnth  their 
strong  common  sense^  elude  the  traps  so  sednlDuely  laid  for  theak  Yea 
are  lamentably  mistidcen.  You  may  be  the  most  knowing  dog^  in  Hag- 
land,  the  delight  of  the  caame,  fuid  the  darling  of  the  eai^  dbantaat,  but 
you  hare  not  yet  passed  year  apprentioeship  oa  the  Continent.  Yon  ase 
delivered  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter  ;  and  the  leaa  yen  are  robbed  of^  ^ 
more  fortunate  you  may  estoera  yonrselyes. 

To  yen,  then,  yoothml  Oxonians  and  Gantafa^  I  address  thaae  aaleeMi 
words  of  warning.  If  yeu  trust  yeorsdvee  unfledged  aoaong  Coa-^ 
ttneatal  crows,  be  careful  of  your  seeiety :  i£  yon  mnet  ph^r  resort  ta 
the  publio  rambiiag-tables ;  but,  abore  all,  be  extra  caaefoiE  never  to 
engage  in  the  hazardous  game  of  ^cart^  unless  you  feel  yooBsdf  mfoally 
oenTcrsant  with  your  adv^sary  ia  Scoanaa  tmb  Kme. 
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SHSXznoHo  iBov  DiUTBf  AVD  Ckmvnfo  to  Lite  ?— JoHNSon-  iiQAnr— Ck^vrmir 
— Ow  Hill  II I  AROxnoHT^  A  Sttmsisa  fb»m  Bvbots — A  8»irutjuit  tbok  Ciflk 
x.3rx.m — Lbqnatus  Postbumus  and  thb  Jailob — La  FosTAorafs  Dbjob 

▲XTD    TBB  WOODCUTTBR  —  SoUTHBT'S    FbBDSIUC    THB  FbLOB  —  "M^at^amb  ]>|x 

Sabrt — Loms  XV. —  "Gabriel  Vabney"  —  Mjegenas  amd  hu  CBrnoa 
fXmgrvMx;  Warbubtoit,  Colbridob,  La  Fobtahtb)  —  Jbak  Jaoqubt — 
SAtfiEviK&E,  Earl  of  Dobeet — *^Wrbthbb"— Thomas  Hood's  '^'Hbbuoki 

And  fliDOgii  we  hope  fbr  a  better  Ufe,  eternal  happineBs,  after  these  painfiil 
and  miserable  days,  yet  we  cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  dfe;  t^  re* 
membranoe  of  it  is  most  grievotis  unto  us,  espeeiallj  to  suoh  who  are  fortunate 
and  Tich :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post — 
Bubtor's  Anatomtf  of  MekmcAobf. 

....  I  learnt  that  thece  was  but  one  means  to  oreioome  the  sensation  of 
pidn«  and  that  was  death  —  a  state  which  I  feared  yet  did  not  understand. — 


Bow  moteblo:  aae  oosfeeMngs,  and  bow  strange  is  tint  dingint^lQPfttiwilnwi 
of  lifis  eren  in  the.eicess  of  misery  l-^Ihid. 

......  Cry  back  and  ding, 

As  we  do,  when  Qod  says  it's  time  to  die. 
And  bids  us  go  up  higher. — Aurora  Leigh, 

When  sunshine  glistens  around, 
Andfriendh,  as  young  as  we  are,  sit  beside  us, 
We  smile  at  Death  .  .  .  one  rather  grim  indeed 
And  whimsical,  but  not  disposed  to  hurt  us  .  .  . 
And  give  and  take  fresh  courage.    But,  sweet  sistsi; 
The  days  are  many  when  he  is  unwelcome^ 
And  yon  will  think  so  too  another  time. 
Tis  ebiefly  in  cold  plaoes,  witii  old  fUks^ 
His  features  soem  prodigioBdy  amiaB 

LiJrooB:  Giovemma  o/Naphi. 

Le  pins  iemblable  auz  morts  meurt  la  pins  i  regret 
La  VefRTAiKB :  La  Mor$  et  h  ' 


The  difference  between  the  manner  of  ooBtemplatiiiff  datttk  fagr  audi  a 
man,  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  have  been  considering  (Dr.  Johnson),  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  such  a  man,  say,  as  ChauHeu — who,  as  a 
disdple  somewhat  above  his  master  words  it,  vScut  dans  les  diUceSj  et 
mourut  avee  intrepumu^ivm  partly  ficom  seligioaay  pai^y  fioon  fwyifrtih 
totional  and  other  causes,  some  easily  assignable,  others  less  so,  and 
perhaps  obscurely  recondite.  The  difference  is  that  between  a  serious 
and  meditative  mind,  and  the  tnsotisiance,  the  smirking  poco-cnrantism, 
tf  epnnaan  frwdity.  Almost  we  might  call  it  th*  aWiiaaao  bslwiMi 
koMum  naAme  as^  Franob  nature — ^bi^  diat  France  h«a  piofcaai  aa 
maoB^  aa  odMrwise-minded  man,  ready  ta  protest  Me  P^Bsaat  againafe 
kiBfct^t  taeate  of  deadi  like  Montaigne — ^and  quick  to  endbvse  whitipa 
aaajF  aapiaaa in  the  wwda  e£  Barante,  that  'tn  thoaa  only  wk(pwt9iu^ 
lesii  tm  wbcDB  desBbt^  that  gnnt  golf  taei  betweon  tm  wmMa^  m  a 
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matter  of  indiffdrence :  ^'  Avoir  un  abime  ouvert  devant  soi  n'est  iadi£- 
f^rent  qu'a  ceux  qui  ne  regardent  pas." — One  passage  more,  relatiDg  feo 
Johnson's  thanatophobia — to  contrast  with  a  Chaolieu's  cayalier  non- 
chalance— ere  we  take  leave  of  him.  The  elder  Disraeli  makes  use  of 
the  passage  in  qae8tion,'in  an  essay  on  The  Book  of  Death: — When. 
Boswell  once  in  conversation  persecuted  Johnson  on  this  subject,  whether 
we  might  not  fortify  our  mind  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered  in. 
a  passion,  *'  No,  sir !  let  it  alone  I  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but 
how  he  lives !  The  art  of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a 
time."  But  when  Boswell  persisted  in  the  conversation,  Johnson  was 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  tremour,  that  he  thundered  out  "  Give  us  no 
more  of  this  !''  and,  further,  sternly  told  the  trembling  and  too  curioas 
philosopher,  **  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow !"  Hear  now  the  voluptaons 
Norman,  Chaulieu,  who  lived  fourscore  years  and  upwards,  put  forth  his 
sentiments  on  the  forbidden  subject — nos  moriturus  salutat^  after  a  mode 
of  salutation  all  his  own — 

Plus  I'approche  du  terme,  et  moins  je  le  redoute : 
Sur  aes  principes  surs  mon  esprit  anermi. 
Content,  persuade,  ne  connatt  plus  le  doute ; 
Des  suites  de  ma  fin  je  u'ai  jamais  fr^mi,  &c. 

And  in  another  Epistle,  which  made  *'  svetit  noise"  in  France  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  (Chaulieu  died  in  1720),  the  old  woridling  tells  us  how 
he  has  been  taking  a  close  view  of  the  River  of  Death  (what  meaning^ 
was  there  to  him  in  that  ancient  Hebrew  query,  How  wilt  thou  do  in  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  ?) — that  he  has  been  placidly  gazing  on  tiie  horrors 
of  what  is  most  horrible  '^  on  yonder  shore,"  and  that  really  after  a  good 
stare  he  sees  nothing  in  the  Eumenides  to  be  frightened  at,  nothing  in 
Cerberus  to  alarm  him  : 

J'ai  vu  de  pr^s  le  Styx,  j'ai  vu  les  Eumenides ; 
D^jik  venaient  frapper  mes  oreilles  timides 
Les  affreux  oris  du  chien  de  Tempire  des  morts ; 
Et  les  noires  vapeors,  et  les  brCdants  transports 
Allaient  de  ma  raison  offusquer  la  Imni^ ; — 

but  notwithstanding  this  portentous  proem,  he  is  happy  to  assure  his 
friends,  on  the  authority  of  his  nearly  '^  obfuscated  reason" — ma  raison 
m*a  montrS — that  all  these  fears  are  bugbears  after  all,  quite  out  of  place 
beyond  the  four  willls  of  the  nursery — 

Que  ces  fantdmes  vains  sent  enfants  de  la  peur 
Qu'une  fiaible  nourrice  imprime  en  notre  coeur,  &c., — 

or,  as  the  furtive  convict  in  Southey's  poem  calls  them, 

^Dreams  of  infancy;  fit  tales 

For  garrulous  beldames  to  affnghten  babes, 

himself,  meanwhile,  <'  afirightened"  by  them  nearly  out  of  his  life, 
which  he  clings  to  with  admirable  instinct  and  admirable  want  of  logic. 
It  is  one  of  the  Maxims  of  Vauvenargues,  that  ''  Si  on  aime  la  via^  on 
craint  la  mort"  But  the  fear  of  death  is  not  always,  by  any  means, 
dependent  on  the  mere  love  of  life.  An  Isabella  may  count  shamed 
life  a  hateful  thbg;  but  to  a  Claudio  dei^  is  a  more  fearful— and  his 
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'^  Ay,  bat  to  die  •  •  •''  is  a  dernier  maty  which  is  meant  to  som  op  the 
whole  case^  and  put  an  end  to  the  harrowinjp  controversy. 

Men  fear  death,  says  Bacon,  as  children  tear  to  go  into  the  dark ;  and 
as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other. 
**  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  deaths  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  passage 
to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious ;  but  the  rear  of  it,  as  a  tribute 
due  tmto  nature,  is  weak." 

^*  The  ancients,'^  says  Julius  Hare,  "  dreaded  death ;  the  Christian  can 
only  fear  dying.'* 

The  wisest  of  the  ancients — he  at  least  that  is  traditionally  and  con- 
aentaneonsly  so  reputed — set  himself  to  the  endeaTours  of  arguing  men 
out  of  this  dread ;  representing,  in  what  Montaigne  calls  ^^  an  artificial 
boldness  and  infkntine  security,**  the  first  impression  and  ignorance  of 
nature ;  for  it  is  to  be  believed,  on  this  authority,  that  we  have  naturally 
a  fear  of  pain,  but  not  of  death,  by  reason  of  itself.     **  'Tis  a  part  of  our 
bein^,  no  less  essential  than  living.     To  what  end  should  nature  have 
begot  in  us  a  hatred  and  horror  of  it,  considering  that  it  is  of  so  great 
utility  to  her  in  maintaining  the  succession  and  vicissitude  of  her  works  ? 
and  that,  in  this  universal  republic,  it  concludes  more  to  augmentation, 
than  to  loss  or  ruinP'    A  question,  however,  more  easily  put  than 
answered :  a  question  indeed  that  virtually  '*  begs"  the  question — ^nay, 
assumes  what  few  are  disposed  or  personally  prepared  to  grant     Why 
should  nature  have  engendered  in  us  any  sucti  instinct  ?  is  a  query  im- 
plying that  she  has  not  done  so.     Whereas  the  communis  senms  ot  poor 
**  human"  nature — be  nature  herself  what  she  may — persistently  and  all 
but  unanimously  objects  that  she  has.     Whence  the  secret  dread  and 
inward  horror  arises,  by  what  it  is  justified,  what  differences  both  in 
deg^e  and  kind  may  cnaracterise  it  in  different  temperaments, — these 
are  another  matter.     Not  always  is  the  trembler  certain  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  special  cause  of  his  fears — ^but  the  reality  of  those  fears  is  to  him 
an  av^fiu  truism.     With  Bums  he  may  put  the  question  to  himself — 

Why  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  fall  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  l3etween: 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms : 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  P 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  P — 

and  the  answer  may  vary  with  the  man,  or  there  may  be  no  answer 
forthcoming,  from  sneer  incapacity  for  self-analysis  in  such  an  inquiry ; 
but  the  mere  institution  of  the  inquiry  testifies  to  the  reality  and  power 
of  the  aversion  itself.  "  Frightful  to  all  men  is  Death,"  writes  Thomas 
Carlyle;  "of  Death — from  of  old  named  King  of  Terrors.  Our  little 
compact  home  of  an  Existence,  where  we  dwell  complaining,  yet  as  in  a 
home,  is  passing,  in  dark  agonies,  into  an  Unknown  of  Separation, 
Foreignness,  unconditioned  Possibility.** 

Says  the  Jaihr  in  "  Cymbeline  "  to  his  condemned  prisoner,  Posihu^ 
musy  "  Come,  sir,  are  jrou  ready  for  death  ?"  And  the  life- weary  captive 
answers,  in  bitter  levity,  "Over-roasted  rather:  ready  long  ago.  .  .  • 
I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  the  Jailor 
rejoins,  "  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth-ache :  But  a  man  that  were  to 
sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he  would 
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rhniyn ylnrtn  with  Ju8<offifier:  flarioekyea^isir,  |rou  knowinai;  irinchiHCBy 
you  shall  go. 

'<  Fa§L  ¥eB,  indeed,  4o  I,  fellow. 

^nfaiL  Your  death  has  ^yee  in'^  head,  then;  I  haswR  not  :nea  Jbnn  «» 
cnatiaad^  yon  imut  -exdier  he  dixeoted  hj  jome  -that  <iahe  upm  ihen  ^o 
«naws  eritahe  iip<myaiirBetf  Iiiat,^nhu&ljmieuey«aio3iotica8«r;  «r 
jump  the  afiter-inquiry  on  your  own  peril ;  and  Ihow  ynu  dbali  apaed  sa 
yonr  jonnmr's  «nd,  I  tfaindc  yoa'U  never  afetum  to  ieU  one. 

"  ^oit,  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  d 
way  I  am  ^Km^  hot  such  as  wink,  and  <will  not  vae  tliem. 

'^JqsL  What  an infimte  mAek-Hthk^1^t miiiaA should  fattKB  Ad] 
me  «f  eyes,  'to  «ee  the  way  of  htindaess !" 

Xhe tcoaEfe  kaeper  of  tlieiprison,  and  the  Tefined  ifentbrnaBiiireiuBi 
fcme^aBty  at'Crass  puppoooo  loaoh  regarding  the  OlHaot  -of : 
faim/hiBiwm  standpoint, and flo  gottbg a one-ndod iifiirirU  iiflnaiialk 
mode  fif  JsaprBientation  to  wihidb  Shakspeare,  iwho  wwdd  £bil  «e  efery 
dipot  ^aad  shonrit (too)  on  jdl  its  sides,  to«a^y  his  Mm  jdl-^ddadiauBd,  it 
memorably  addicted.  PosdtmnvM  had  loot,  ofl!he  helieoed,  aUl  that  made 
life  idear  to  Jdm,  and  'was  nduoed  to  a  pass  that  snado  die  promect  fl£ 
death  ffaem  even  weloomo— las  the  lessee,  namely,  of  two  ems.  JBbnee 
lui  iwelaaiw  tto  his  pEison  watts,  niAien  fivt  nmnined  wiliiin  dteoi — 

'Most  welcome,  hondage !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  libertjr :  yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  ihaf  s  sick  o^  the  gout :  smce  helnd  lafiier 

'Ghroan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 

9y  ihe  sure  physician,  death  ;  who  ds  tiie  'key 

Xo  ambar  th^eiedcs. 

Does  lie  "Hbel  his  fellows  wlien  lie  imputes  to  them,  en  ma«se,  a  preference 
for  gout  in  perpetcuty,  to  the  sure  physician  whose  treatment  suone  is  in- 
fellible  in  thait  disease  ?  Only  in  the  sense,  that  £he  £;reater  ihe  truth  the 
greatei^s  the  libel.  Exceptions  occur ;  hut  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 
In  a  paroxysm  the  sick  man  prays  for  deadi ;  hot  let  it  tuce  him  at  his 
word,  and — he  demurs,  deprecates,  equivocates,  would  not  be  taken  so 
literally,  prays  to  he  excused,  at  least  to  have  hn  case  adjourned,  and 
himseli  remanded,  to  a  more  convenient  season.  It  is  the  old  story  of  La 
Fontaine's  Death  and  the  Woodcutter — the  pauiore  bucheron^  bent 
double  with  age  and  the  load  upon  his  back — groaning  and  staggering  in 
his  punful  progress — ^hungry,  footsore!,  heaitsick — feirl^  l>eat  in  his 
struggle  to  reach  his  smoky  <»hin : 

Enfin,  n'en  pouvant  plus  d'effbrt  et  de  doulenr, 
H  met  bas  son  fagot,  il  songe  ^  son  malheur. 
Qua!  plaiair  a-t-il  eu  depoiB  qu'il  «Bt  an  monde? 
En  est-il  un  plus  pauvxe  en  ia  manhm^  ronde  P 
Point  de  pain  quelquefois,  et  jamais  de  repose 
Sa  femme,  ses  enfiEuits,  les  soldats,  les  in^)6ts, 

Le  cr^ancier  et  la  corv^, 
Lui  font  d'un  malheurenx  la  peinture  adhev^ 
B  ojp^Ue  La  Mcner. 

EQe  vient  sans  tarder, 
Lui  demande  oe  qu'il  iaut  feiiCL 
C^est,  dit^ 
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mkaA  «■  it  in  sayi?— <ii6  Iwb  caBed  spiriti  from  tke  Ttfty  deqi»  ab^  thar 
li«v«  <mne  ^lAen  be  kas  entted  fo  them — ithe  Spbit  whiai  chinfes  nan^ 
ooontenanoe,  and  takes  hkn  timajj  bas  been  eited,  and  bas  anowered  the 
atatioii-4n»  been  appealed  to,  jnd  lurLbwiih  nqtoods  t#  the  aj»peaL 
Thoa  caBedat  me,  and  I  am  oome  iwitfaoiit  ^delay :  mad  now,  what  is  thy 
ve^pKSt?— ^an  #ie«e  be  4riAier  aaawer  £rom  m  JTwniXsng  wieteb  than 
one,  )to  be  pat  vat  of  bb  niaerj  bo  eeon  u  womv  be  ?  indeed  tbeve  can, 
-  '        —  "  *         r,  atteriy  *' 


aind  «.  .Cetf,  «taaiBiei«  the  weodouMer,  utterly  ^dnnged  of  pnzfose  1^ 
tbe  apparilion  fatmeelf  so  mteendy  iarmkai-^est  (not  the  ^eace  of  the 
^rave,  tmtikm  woA  that  foUowB  a  wom-^oiit  life  ef  toil,  met  ikm  sleeping 
well  afibar  Bfe^s  £tfal  fever-:  notUng  oi  Ae  4ort,  but  smply,  but  singiy, 
c'aK^i^aothiie) 

C'est,  dit-il,  afin  de  m'aider 
A  leohai^ger  oe  bsis^  iu  me  iardems  £v^, 

LaTontaine^s  fikble  scarcely  needed  La  Fontaine's  moral, 

Le  trapes  Yiont  tool  gadnr; 
Mais  ne  bon^eans  d'(^  nous  soBnaes^ 
Piatot  souffnr  aoe  moorir — 
C'eat  la  devise  oes  hommes. 

Soacbey  tnuy  puiapuiaiiuu  we  same  IJheine  ^raen,  in  one  of  bis  soHoalled 
fiotai^  Say  Ekuog^es,  be  Tepresents  a  ▼agTant  vbIchi,  ^  worn  with  toil  and 
uont,  lost  n  the  jon^e,  and  wivhooft  renssning^  tie  iso  %  jeatnttome  nfe, 
except  (bnt  liien  bow  potent  Inie  exeeptson !)  an  instinoti^  sfannking^ 
from  dcawii 

Tbou  ooward  wrotoh, 
IVby  palpitates  thy  heart  ?  ^hy  shake  thy  limbs 
Beaeafeh  their  pilsied  bnrden?    Is  there  anght 
So  lovely  in  existence?  woaLdst  thou  drain 
Even  to  its  dr^  the  bitter  draught  of  life? 
Stamp'd  with  the  brand  of  vice  and  infamy 
lYhy  Should  t^e  felon  Prederic  shibdL  from  Dea&T 

Death!  Where  the  masie  in  that  esaipty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  hea-t?  Why  at  the  thought 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  ? 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  grave 
When  the  calm  mind  collected  in  itseff 
Surveys  that  narrow  house :  the  jghastly  train 
That  naunt  the  midnight  of  ddinous  gmlt 
Then  vanish ;  in  that  nome  of  endless  rest 
All  sorrows  cease ! ..  .  .  Would  I  might  slumber  there ! 

Why  then  this  panting  of  the  fearful  heart  ? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
its  cherished  torment? 

Shacking  it  is  to  abserve  csaeas  of  that  abject  *duigiBg  to  lifis,  of  wbiob 
MaAwne  £  Bany^  seaffiild-ioene  is  eo  pamfid  an  -rsraaiplff.  "  Life 
bfer  flhe  spraaaart,  aa  they  bare  ber  along  io  the  sbrisie  of  a  <' Sant '^ 
whom  no  <<  invoeatian ^  oawd anoae — Saint  GtnUotine:  '< Life !  life]  £fe 
for  repentance  and  devotion  to  the  Bepnblic."  When  lif^  on  the 
scaffold,  bebg  uwUe  ^  aftwd,  Ae  pitoend^  paayed  for  a  moment's 
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respite,  and  uttered  shrieks  when  bound  to  the  plank  which  froie  eveiy 
heart  with  horror.  Her  wailing,  piercingly  importunate  entreaty^ 
Monsieur  le  bourreaUj  encore  un  instant!  is  famous  as  the  poor 
woman's  infamy.  Her  royal  paramour,  too,  how  had  he  died  ?  How 
had  Louis  the  Fifteenth  himself  quitted  the  world  ?  Certainly  not  like 
his  son,  the  Dauphin,  whose  mort^  si  courageusement  chretienne,  was  of 
a  kind  that  might  well  make  the  king  pray  inwardlvy  Let  my  last  end  be 
like  his  I  Like  his  it  was  not ;  but  ratner  it  resembled  that  of  Du  Bany 
herself.    The  narrator  of  his  last  illness  says :  '*  Louis  XV.  ne  moumt  pas 


Louis  XV.  disait  quelque  chose  de  tel  k  toute  la  Faculty  assemblee." 
The  author  of  "  Lucretia  **  has  delineated  this  miserable  aspect  of  thano" 
tophobiaj  in  the  character  of  Gabriel  Vamey,  when  justice  overtakes  that 
hitherto  all-daring  villain.  **  It  was  not  the  desptur  of  conscience  that 
seized  him,  it  was  the  abject  clinging  to  life — not  tne  remorse  of  the  soul 
— that  still  slept  within  him,  too  noble  an  agency  for  one  so  debased — 
but  the  gross  physical  terror.  As  the  fear  of  the  tiger  once  aroused  is 
more  pandysing  than  that  of  the  deer,  proportioned  to  the  savageness  of 
a  disposition  to  which  fear  is  a  novelty,  so  the  very  boldness  of  Vamey, 
coming  only  from  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  organisation,  and  unsup- 
ported by  one  moral  sentiment,  once  struck  down,  was  corrupted  into  tne 
vilest  cowardice."  It  is  one  of  those  instances  of  psychological  develop- 
ment in  which  the  novelist  is  always  painstaking  and  often  instructive. 

Of  another  class,  indeed,  but,  as  some  contend,  not  &r  behind  in 
cowardice  and  pusillanimity,  is  such  a  case  as  that  of  Msecenas,  the 
minister  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  Augustan  literature,  to  a  degree 
that  has  made  his  name  a  personified  synonym  with  patronaee  itselt  His 
last  days  of  sickness  ai^i  infirmity,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Merivale, 
«  were  disgraced  by  an  abject  clinging  to  life,  long  aft;er  he  had  lost  all 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  it."  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  quotes  some 
lines  ascribed  to  the  moribund  Sybarite,  which  express  with  humiliating 
emphasis  this  cleaving  unto  life  in  life's  lowest  and  least  life-like  form : 

Debilcm  facito  manu, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa; 
Tuber  adstnie  gibbenun, 
Lubricos  quate  dentes : 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est : 
Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 
Si  sedeam  cruce,  sostine. 

Paralyse  the  cowering  suppliant  in  his  hands  and  feet — he  subnuts,  and 
will  bless  you ;  hamstring  him,  dap  a  hunch  on  his  back,  loosen  every 
tooth  in  his  head,  entail  upon  him  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — and 
he  will  welcome  them  all  if  only  permitted  to  live.  life  even  at  that 
price  he  accounts  a  bargain.  Life  even  with  these  costs  and  penalties  and 
pains  he  reckons  (and  so  it  too  literally  seems)  cbW-cheap.  So  true  is 
Edgar^s  exclamation,  in  the  last  act  and  scene  of  *'  Lear," 

O  our  lives'  sweetness ! 
That  with  the  pains  of  death  we'd  hourly  die, 
Bather  than  die  at  once ! 
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Bishop  Warbnrton  in  his  Notes  to  **  Measure  for  Measure  "  remarks  on 
Claudio^s  speech,  already  so  often  referred  to  in  this  Medlej  of  oars 
(*'  Ay,  but  to  die^**  &c.),  that  the  young  man's  natural  fear,  from  the 
antipathy  we  have  to  death,  seems  Tery  little  varied  from,  what  ihe  Bishop 
calls,  ^<  that  infamous  wish  of  Maecenas,  recorded  in  the  101st  epistle  of 
Seneca  (JDebilem  faeito  manu,  &c.)*"  In  justice  to  Maecenas,  let  us  add 
what  another  commentator  says  of  Warburton's  conmient.  The  desiderium 
of  that  fine  gentleman,  in  Roman  type,  lower  fount,  has  quite  anoth^ 
construction  put  upon  it  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  ''I  cannot  but 
think,"  says  that  deep  thinker,  <<  that  this  is  rather  an  heroic  resolre  than 
an  infamous  wish.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest  symptom  of  an 
immortal  spirit,  when  even  that  bedimmed  and  overwhelmed  spirit  recked 
not  of  its  own  immortality,  still  to  seek  to  be, — to  be  a  mind,  a  will." 

La  Fontaine,  too,  in  his  very  different  way,  found  something  to  admire 
in  this  fnot  de  Mecenas^  qui  est  (he  pronounces)  si  beau.  As  such  he 
appends  it  to  his  fable  oi^^^  La  Mort  et  le  Malheureux,''  in  which  -(as  in 
the  fable  already  cited,  of  Death  and  the  Woodcutter)  a  groaning  wretch 
invokes  the  Last  Enemy  as  his  best  Friend — but  shrinks  aghast  when  the 
spectre  obeys  his  behests,  and  implores  the  dreadful  thing  to  vanish  away 
again*     The  moral  reads  thus : 

M^c^nas  fut  un  galant  homme ; 
H  a  dit  quelque  part :  Qu'cn  me  rende  impotent, 
Cul-de-jatte,  goutteux,  manchot,  pourvu  qu'en  somme 
Je  vive,  c'est  assez,  je  suis  plus  que  content. 
Ne  viens  jamais,  6  Mort !  on  t'en  dit  tout  autant. 

Age,  with  its  one  foot  quite,  and  the  other  partially,  in  the  grave,  will 
often  ding  to  the  brink  with  a  tenacity  all  its  own.  The  old  man's  ob- 
ject of  study,  says  Rousseau,  is  exclusively  to  learn  how  to  die ;  and  that 
13  precisely  what,  "  at  my  age"  (we  quote  fit)m  Zes  Reveries^  Written 
shortly  before  his  death),  ^'  is  less  than  ever  attended  to :  men  think  of 
anythmg,  everything,  but  that .  Old  men,  one  and  all,  cling  faster  to 
life  than  children,  and  resign  it  with  a  worse  grace  than  young  people. 
This  is  because,  all  their  labours  having  had  regard  to  the  life  that  now 
is,  they  see  at  its  dose  that  they  have  lost  their  pains.  When  they 
leave  it,  they  leave  their  all — all  their  cares,  all  their  goods,  all  the  fruits 
of  their  laborious  vigils.  They  have  taken  no  thought  for  the  morrow — 
made  no  provision  that  they  can  bear  away  with  them  at  their  death." 
How  painfully  true  is  the  description  in  some  of  the  stanzas  of  the 
"  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,'^  by  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  one  of  the 
eldest,  and  certainly  not  the  least  remembered,  of  our  Elizabethan 
poets: 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  A^  we  found, 

His  beard  all  hoare,  his  eyes  hoUow  and  blind. 

With  drooping  cheer  stilf  poring  on  the  ground^ 

As  on  the  pla^  where  nature  lum  assigiied 

To  rest,  when  that  the  Sisters  had  untwined 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 

The  fleeting  course  of  fast  dedining  life. 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Hue  with  himself  bis  end  approaching  fast. 
And  all  for  nought  bis  wretched  mind  torment 
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With  sweet  rememfaranoe  (d  his  pkaanres  paat, 
AnH  fresh  delights  of  ksty  youth  forepast. 
B£Coimting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shnek ! 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek. 

But  and  the  cruel  fates  so  fixdd  be 
That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again. 
This  one  request  of  Jove  jet  pray^  he : 
That  in  such  withered  j^hght,  and  wretched  pain 
As  Eld  (accompanied  with  loathsome  train)  ^ 
Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief. 
He  nug^  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life  ••  • 

.  .  .  But  who  had  seen  him,  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast,  as  thou^  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  Touth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone, 
He  would  nave  mused  And  marvelled  much  whexeoa 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 
And  knows  foil  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pabu 

Grookbackt  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed. 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometimes  crept  on  four. 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  hj  his  side. 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore : 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door, 
FumUinff  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  his  breath, 
"Eat  hda,  the  shape  md  messenger  of  Death. 

Well  may  Goethe's  Young  Werther  note  ^^  with  what  imbrokeB  heart  eyen 
ihe  unhappy  crawls  along  under  hb  burden,  and  all  are  aUke  ardent  to  see 
the  light  of  this  sun  but  one  instant  longer."  Thomas  Hood  pisposely 
devised  an  exceptional  character,  subjectively  as  well  as  objectively  con- 
sidered, in  his  *'  Unlucky  Joe,"  the  ill-stared  fatalist :  ^'  I  don't  mind 
dyine,"  ezdaams  the  poor  baited  and  battered  wretch,  ^^for  Fm  nek  of 
my  days ;  and  if  it  pleased  God  Almighty  to  throw  down  a  handfid  of 
sudden  deaths,  you'd  see  me  scrambling  after  one ;  ay,  as  hard  as  ever  a 
barefoot  bemur-boy  for  a  copper  out  of  a  coadi- window."  But  then  the 
creator  of  wat  character^-curiously  compounded  of  humour  and  pathos- 
is  careful  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  desponding  fttalist's  avowal,  that 
seldom  are  the  utterers  of  such  sentiments  as  sincere  as  Unlucky  Joe  was, 
in  this  depreciation  of  existence :  like  a  long-standing  cup  of  tea,  he 
Hood's-Own-like  adds,  life  generally  grows  sweeter  ana  sweeter  towards 
the  bottom,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  syrup  of  sugarat  the  yery 
last 
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A  USHEBMAN'S  LETTEB  TO  HIS  OHTJM  IN  TKBIA. 

XouB  last  letter,  my  dear  Harrj,  was  written  in  such  a  mdanehol j 

atraiD,  that  I  really  fear  the  broiling  san  of  the  East  has  drawn  all  your 

yonthfol  fire  from  yoa  to  add  to  its  own  intensity.     You  made  me 

promise,  when  yon  Im  Eng^nd,  that  I  would  write  to  you  an  accoont 

of  my  sport  in  the  fishing  way  erery  season.  This  I  have  fiiithfnlly  don^ 

as  fu  at  least  as  to  the  amount  of  shun.    Ton  do  not,  however,  appear 

satisfied  with  this,  and  you  ask  me  to  perform  a  task  that  few — ^i  may 

say  none  (whose  woriu  1  hare  read) — that  have  written  on  angling  hare 

^^h^enMeiodototkeh/e — namdy,  to  write  you  an  account  of  the  straggles 

of  some  of  the  best  and  most  sporting  fish  that  I  haye  killed,  from  the 

naoment  of  hooking  them  imtil  the  fatal  gaff  has  decided  the  ^ght    No 

man  can  know  better  than  you  do  the  difficulty  of  the  task  you  have 

imposed  upon  me ;  for  few  men  can,  or  rather  oould-^fbr  I  fear  ere  thii 

jou  have  forgotten  much  of  your  former  art — ^throw  a  better  line  or  kiH 

a  fish  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner  than  yourself.    Who  that  has  ever 

seen  a  sporting  salmon  held  at  the  end  of  a  single  strand  of  gut,  and 

guided  by  a  slalfnl  hand  through  all  its  runs  and  turns,  could  ever  hope 

to  describe  the  stirring  scene,  or  excite  a  livdy  emotion,  in  an  <Ad  fisherman 

like  yourself  ?   I  have,  however,  had  a  few  encounters  widi  both  trout  and 

salmon  that  I  doubt  not  will,  if  I  am  able  to  describe  them  wdl  to  you, 

remind  you  of  old  times^  and  carry  your  memory  back  to  some  of  those 

sweet  spots  in  your  fetherland,  where  we  have  paned  many  of  the  quietest 

and  happiest  hours  of  our  lives  together. 

Your  letter  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  propitious  time,  for  it  has 
opened  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  will  enable  me  to  pass,  very  agreeably  to 
myself,  some  hours  of  this  wretched  season  in  endeavouring  to  put  on 
paper  a  few  lively  incidents  which  still  dwell  fr^hly  on  my  memory. 
Cold,  dreary  Winter  has  wrapped  himself  in  his  snowy  cloak,  and  I  cling 
to  the  fireside  when  not  tempted  out  with  my  gun,  and  can  envy  you  the 
bright  sun  and  warm,  sultry  winds  that  you  so  much  abhor.  I  fancy  I 
see  you  stretched  on  your  sofa,  with  your  naigilhe  in  your  mouth  and 
your  fevourite  **Sahnonia"  opened  in  your  hand,  almost  weeping;  not 
like  the  great  Alexander  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
but  that  there  are  no  trout  and  salmon  to  slay  in  the  tropics.  I  confess 
I  very  often  pity  you ;  but^  why  did  you  list  ? 

I  have  abeaify  written  to  you  an  account  of  every  season's  sport  once 
your  absence^  with  the  exception  of  that  of  this  spring,  therefore  I  need 
not  send  you  a  copy  of  my  journal,  but  will,  after  looldne  it  over,  try  and 
picture  to  you  the  death  of  some  of  those  fish  that  I  have  made  notes 
about. 

My  spring  fishing  this  year,  considering  the  busy  times  it  was  for  all 
red  coots,  from  tiie  commander-in-chief  to  the  mihtia  drum-boy,  when 
every  thought  was  of  tiie  • 

Pride,  pomp,  and  drcunstance  of  gbiious  war ! 

and  the  consequent  duties  I  had  necessarily  to  perform,  which  prevented 
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me  from  following  my  much-loved  sport  so  often  as  I  could  haye  wished, 
was  really  first-rate.  I  kiUed  in  the  first  sixteen  days,  many  of  those  days 
heing  only  an  hour  or  two,  forty-six  salmon.  None  were  Icum ;  my  b^ 
weired  but  eighteen  pounds,  and  that  was  an  autumn*run  fish  that  had 
not  spawned.  Of  the  spring-run  fish,  none  exceeded  fifteen  pounds. 
These  sixteen  days'  fishing,  during  which  time  I  had  not  one  Uank  day, 
carried  me  into  the  middle  of  April,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
and  we  had  several  large  floods ;  and  you  know  how  Ioua^  the  Blackwatv 
takes  to  dear  and  become  in  fishine  order  again  after  the  smallest  fresh* 
I  had  not  good  sport  after  that,  but  my  total  amounted  to  fifty-nine 
salmon.  I  spent  many  fruitless  hours  trymg  to  bag  the  sixtieth,  but  we 
received  the  route  before  I  accomplished  it,  as,  unfortunately,  the  ped 
|iad  not  commenced  runninfi^.  These  fish,  mind,  were  kill^  with  the 
^ingle  rod,  and  in  streams  where  the  cross  Ihie  was  dragged  up  and  down 
from  momine  till  night.  There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  worid  that  I 
detest  more  uian  a  cross  line — ^that  is  a  bag-net  I  have  the  same  fseUnn 
towards  them  that  a  master  of  harriers  has  to  a  greyhound,  and  from  the 
same  cause — they  kill  more  with  less  sport.  Neither,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  should  ever  be  allowed  where  salmon  exist  I  don't  think,  on  the 
large  lakes,  where  the  monster  trout  live,  that  a  cross  line  can  do  much 
harm,  but  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  on  all  rivers :  it's  a  poaching,  un- 
sportsmanlike performance,  and,  as  our  major  says,  can  only  be  described 
by  comparing  it  to  following  a  funeral  all  day.  To  give  you  some  idea, 
also^  of  the  breed  of  fishermen  it  is  bringing  up,  I  must  tell  you  of  one 
that  I  met  with  this  spring.  A  cross  line  was,  as  usual,  covering  the 
stream  I  was  fishing.  Reposing  under  a  tree,  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  novel 
in  hand,  and  cigar,  of  course,  in  mouth,  was  a  young  beardless  aspirant 
to  future  military  renown.  Etis  man  soon  hooked  a  salmon,  and  called  out, 

"  In  him,  captain  I**  (You  know,  in  Ireland,  onoe  aa  ermgn  alwi^s  a 
captain.) 

'<  What  is  it  P"  asked  the  captain. 

<<  A  small  recruit!"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Play  him  out,  then,  and  don't  bother  me  again  unless  you  get  hold 
pf  something  good,  and  then  FU  show  you  how  to  kiU  UJ* 

This,  mind,  was  addressed  to  an  old  and  very  eood  fisherman.  I 
shortly  after  hooked  a  fine  spring  fish,  and  *'  my  friend "  honoured  me 
by  leaving  his  novel  to  see  me  kUl  it,  and  offered  his  services  to  gaff  it 
for  me.     This,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  I  declined.     He  said, 

<<  Really !  you  have  more  frm  playinof  a  fish  with  the  dnrie  rod  than 
with  the  cross  line ;  and  if  it  were  not  n>r  the  bore  of  thrashing  all  day 
with  that  heavy  pole  (which  he  was  pleased  to  designate  my  best  Chevalier 
rod),  I  think  I  should  take  to  it" 

How  I  ^ould  have  liked  to  have  made  the  Yankee'?  bet  with  him ;  but 
perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  little  jest,  and,  as  it  is  rather  a  quaint 
one,  I  would  prefer  running  the  chance  of  giving  you  a  stale  joke,  than 
that  you  should  lose  it  altogether.  Some  four  or  five  men  were  standing 
near  a  narrow^  deep  brook.  One  of  the  party  was  bragging  of  his 
strength,  and  relating  wonderful  feats.  At  last,  a  little  square-built 
pocket  Hercules  American  of  the  party,  who  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
addressed  him: 
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''  Ton  reckon  yomself  very  strong,  I  guess,  stranger.    Now,  Fll  bet 
you  a  hundred  dollars  that  I  throw  yoa  across  this  brook." 
^<  Done !"  said  braggadocio. 

On  which  little  Hercules  seized  him  by  the  back  of  the  collar  with  one 
band,  and  his  unmentionables  with  the  other,  and,  having  got  him  well 
on  the  swing,  soused  him  over  head  and  ears  into  the  middle  o?  the  stream. 
Oat  floundered  braggadodo,  half  drowned,  and  claimed  the  hundred 
dollars. 

^^  You  have  not  won  them  yet,  I  guess,  stranger,''  answered  Hercules, 
**  for  I  never  stud  *  the  first  time*  " 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  practise  thb  on  the  specimen  of  a  rising  Isaac 
Walton,  but  remembered  that  all  puppies  splasn  much  when  swimming, 
and  feared  he  might  disturb  the  pool.     But  to  our  bifl^  fish. 

You  remember  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  seasons  back  that  I  had  been 
staying  with  my  old  fnend  G.,  who  had  a  delightful  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Slaney.  How  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me,  as 
you  would  have  then  seen  one  of  the  finest  streams  for  salmon  in  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  most  sporting  rivers  I  know.  Moreover,  as  there  are  a 
gpreat  many  gentlemen's  seats  along  its  banks,  it  is  better  preserved  than 
most  waters.  The  fish,  also,  are  both  strong  and  lively,  though  not 
running  very  large,  except  in  the  autumn  season,  at  which  time  £e  fish- 
ing  is  of  course  closed.  I  was  most  fortunate  in  the  weather  as  well  as 
in  the  season,  for  there  had  not  for  many  years  been  seen  more  fish  up 
the  river  at  that  early  season  than  were  then  in  it.  I  engaged  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Sutton  to  attend  me  in  my  wanderings.  He  was  himself  a 
very  first-rate  fisherman,  and  having  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
knew  every  hole,  stream,  and  rock  in  it.  The  first  day  (I  copy  from  my 
journal)  I  had  very  little  snort,  killing  but  one  small  salmon,  and  losing 
another,  the  river  being  rather  too  high  for  the  fly.  The  next  day,  for- 
tune favoured  me,  and  I  killed  a  fish,  whose  struggles  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  describe. 

I  had  been  fishing  for  some  time,  with  but  very  little  prospect  of  sport, 
having  risen  two  fish  only,  neither  of  which  I  hooked,  when  a  few  yards 
down  the  stream  I  was  fishing  in  I  saw  a  very  fine  fish  rise.  I  imme- 
diately went  down  and  covered  him  with  a  dark  golden  olive  fly,  which, 
I  call  Bob,  and  with  which  I  had  risen  the  two  fish  in  the  morning.  As 
soon  as  the  fly  covered  him,  up  he  came.  He  almost  threw  himself  over 
the  line,  and  I  feared  from  his  style  of  rising  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
take.  I  tried  him  a  second  time  with  Dig,  one  of  my  new  flies,  a  most 
tempting  and  destructive  wizard,  who  can  summon  a  salmon  from  the 
vasty  deep,  if  any  fly  in  the  world  can,  particularly  in  the  then  state' 
of  the  water.  As  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  tied* 
Tinsersilver;  tail,  golden  pheasant  topping,  a  small  feather  of  yellow 
toocan,  with  some  fibres  of  blue,  green,  and  red  macaw;'  first  tip, 
green  peacock  herl;  second  tip,  orange  floss  silk ;  third  tip,  light  blue 
pig's- wool  dubbing  ;  body,  dull  orange  dubbing;  hackles,  to  be  wound' 
up  together,  dark  fiery  brown  and  blue ;  shoulder  hackle,  the  blue 
feather  from  the  jay's  wing;  wing,  golden  pheasanf  topping,  green' 
peacock's  tail,  peacock's  speckled  wing  feather,  some  of  tbe  speckled* 
brown  feathers  of  the  golden  pheasanl^s  tail,  covered  over  all  with  a^ 
portion  of  brown  mallard;  feelers,  green  macaw;  head,  green  peacock* 
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The  result  of  my  eecond  trial  was  the  saaie  as  the  firat.  Sottoo,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  second  rise,  advised  me  at  all  haiaids  to  strike  hard  at 
him,  should  I  have  the  luck  to  stir  him  again*  '^  for,"  said  he, "  helieve  me, 
captain,  he  don't  mean  taking,  and  heing  ready  for  his  next  rise,  you  may 
have  a  chance  to  hook  him  foul  if  he  only  tries  to  drown  yomr  fly."  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  change  my  fly  agam,  so  covered  him  a  second 
time  with  Dig,  and  again  he  rose  in  precuely  the  same  manner ;  and 
stoutly  I  struck  at  him,  for,  as  you  well  know,  it's  no  use  tryiog  to  send 
the  hook  over  the  harb  in  the  oody  of  a  salmon  without  a  good  smart 
stroke.  I  found  I  had  him  somewhere,  I  did  not  care  much  where,  so  that 
the  hold  was  a  good  one,  but  I  little  antunpated  such  a  tussle  as  was  be- 
fore me.  He  first  went  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt.  I  found  I 
had  no  power  over  him  whatever,  and  was  convinced  he  was  hooked 
find,  for  I  had  seen  the  fish  quite  plainly  the  second  time  he  rose  at  me, 
and  thought  he  weighed  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  pounds;  and  I  felt 
certain  that  with  the  force  I  was  opposing  to  him,  for  I  was  fishine  with 
an  eighteen  foot  rod,  I  could  have  checked  him  had  he  been  hooked  in 
the  mouth.  I  knew,  should  he  follow  his  first  course,  that  every  kind  of 
fishing  difficulty  was  before  me.  There  was  a  small  wood  to  pass,  but 
what  I  was  most  afraid  of  was  a  brook,  which  ran  into  the  river  a  little 
below  the  wood,  and  which  was  so  deep  that  I  could  not  vrade  it  at  that 
part,  and  where,  I  feared,  unless  he  changed  his  course,  that  I  should  in- 
evitably lose  htm.  Away  I  went,  following  him  through  low  brushwood 
and  over  slippery  rocks.  The  latter  played  me  a  slippery  trick  indeed. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  river  in  order  to  pass  a  point  that  I  could  not 
scramble  over,  wnen  my  foot  slid  off  a  round  stone^  and  I  fsirly  dived* 
Fortunately,  I  neither  <uopped  my  rod  nor  broke  it,  an  accident  it  was 
ten  to  one,  under  the  circumstances,  would  occur ;  but,  on  getting  on  my 
legs  again,  I  found  about  eighty  yards  of  my  line  run  out,  and  £e  brute 
stOl  heading  downwards  wit^  if  possible,  greater  velocity  than  be&re  my 
mishap. 

^< Give  him  the  butt,  give  him  the  butt!"  shouted  Sutton. 

*^  All  ver^  well,"  said  1,  *^  but  I'm  blown,  and  he  is  stronger  than  I  aoL" 
In  vain  I  tnedto  stop,  or  even  turn  him.  I  hadreally  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  pull  up  suddenly,  bear  with  all  my  strength  on  him^and  either  sU^ 
him  or  have  a  smash,  and  let  him  carry  away  as  little  as  possible.  I,  however, 
ran  on,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grampus,  for  I  had  had  a  very  severe 
burst  of  it,  and  fortunately  the  beast  stopped.  I  don*t  think  I  could  hava 
gone  for  another  minute,  his  pace  was  so  gt>od ;  it  was  killing  me  instead  o£ 
him.  I  wound  up  my  line  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  got  oppomte  to  where 
he  was  lodged.  He  had  stopped,  as  they  take  care  genendiy  to  do,  in  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  river ;  nothing  but  rocks  in  every 
direction.  He  stayed  pretty  quiet  for  about  three  minutes,  and  rested 
himself  a  little,  and  I  got  my  second  wind.  He  was  then  evidently  bent 
on  further  mischief,  for  he  mkde  a  sudden  rush  straight  for  a  rode,  i^^m^t 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  knew  if  he  got  round  it  it  was  all  up  with 
me,  so  I  brooffht  all  my  power  to  bear  by  slanting  the  rod  well  away  firom 
the  direction  he  was  taking,  and  pushing  the  butt  at  him^  until  the  line 
iansr  again  in  die  water.  Twice  ne  madb  for  the  rode,  and  twice  I  soo- 
caeded,  literally  by  main  force,  in  defeating  hit  dbjecU    I  thoqght  he 
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must  liftfe smaaiked  aomething,  I  bore  00  heaTilj  od  him;  but,  thanks  t6 
one  of  the  best  oastinr  lines  I  ever  posseasecl,  I  had  the  best  of  it.  At 
hsi)  hy  the  direetioii  I  gave  m^  rod,  I  got  him  to  change  his  tactics. 
When  he  fiMind  I  was  rather  his  master  he  began  to  spring  oot  of  the 
water;  four  or  fire  times  he  went  up,  and  at  the  end  ot  each  somersault 
made  a  xaoe  fiirdier  across  the  rirer.  I  was  now  within  about  sixtj 
wds  of  the  wood.  I  hoped  to  kill  him  where  he  then  was,  as  he  had 
been  taking agreat  deal  out  of  himself,  and  me  too ;  but,  alas !  he  would 
not  hare  it  so.  Down  he  went  again,  his  pace  not  diminished  an  iota, 
an4  I  aoon  found  mjself  at  the  much-dreaded  wood.  I  passed  the  rod 
roond  the  trunk  of  the  first  two  or  three  trees  easily  enough,  with 
Sutton's  assistance;  at  last  there  was  a  beech,  whose  brandies  touched 
the  water. 

^^  There  is  nothing  &r  it  but  to  take  to  ihe  riyer,  captain,"  smd 
Sutton. 

So  in  I  went^  still  dripping  like  a  thatched  roof  in  a  thaw,  from  my 
first  dnddng,  and  floundered  away  after  my  friend,  who  neyer  gaye  me  a 
moment's  breathing  time.  I  dropped  my  hand  a  little,  while  descending 
the  bank,  which  caused  the  line  slightly  to  slacken.  This  changed  the 
direction  of  the  force  opposed  to  him;  he  stopped,  turned  up  the  stream 
for  a  few  yards,  and  then  rested  for  half  a  minute.  I  haye  often  known 
the  slacking  of  the  line  stop  a  fish  in  his  wildest  course.  ^'  True  !^  I  doubt 
not  yon  remark,  '*  but  such  an  experiment  must  not  be  tried  by  inexpC'' 
lienced  hands."  This  momentary  halt  permitted  me  to  settle  myself  a  little, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  stand  on  my  legs  Tfor  I  was  aboye  my  elbows  in  a 
strong  stream),  and  haye  the  use  of  botn  hands.  I  stooped  down,  and 
got  one  of  the  branches  of  the  beech  between  my  legs,  and  then  closing 
uiem  firmly,  it  gaye  me  a  strong  support  I  might,  howeyer,  haye  sayed 
myself  all  this  trouble,  for  scarcely  had  I  fixed  myself  comfortably — not 
that  I  caa  say  that  there  was  any  very  great  comfort  in  my  position  either 
—-than  the  unsettled  spirit  of  the  fellow  took  possession  01  mm  again,  and 
down  he  plunged  once  more.  I  now  sent  Sutton  forward  to  cross  the 
brook  by  the  steppmg-stones,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  render  me  some 
assistance,  in  case  the  fish  should  persist  in  heading  down.  It  was  yery 
fortimate  that  I  did  so,  for  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  stopping  for 
more  than  a  minute,  which  he  fortunately  did,  for  I  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  aad  began  to  think  I  had  caught  a  tartar ;  howeyer,  it  enraged  me, 
and  made  me  the  more  determined  to  kill  him  if  possible.  Notlung  but 
the  excitement — and  I  know  of  none  greater — comd  haye  kept  me  going 
so  long.  I  found,  on  arriying  at  the  brook,  Sutton  on  the  oth^  side. 
Fortunately  the  salmon  had  chosen  a  lucky  place  for  his  minute's  repose^' 
bmng  nearly  opposite  to  where  the  stream  ran  into  the  riyer.  I  made. 
Sutton  throw  in  stones,  to  try  and  force  him  up  stream  a  little ;  but  that 
would  not  do^  he  was  not  so  easily  frightened,  and  instead  of,  as  I  hoped, 
ranning  inp,  he  started  down  again. 

**T^  if  you  can  pias  the  rod  to  me,"  said  Sutton. 

The  line,  while  doing  so,  slackened  again  a  little,  and  induced  the  fish 
to  stopw  I  puAed  the  rod  across  to  Sutton ;  he  took  hold  of  it  by  the 
third  joint,  and  then,  carefully  slippbg  his  hand  along  it  until  he  got 
a  firm  hold  of  the  butt  joints  was  all  right    I  knew  my  friend  was  «i 
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good  hands,  so  away  I  toddled,  for  I  could  scarcely  make  a  nm  of  it,  I 
was  so  beat,  until  I  found  a  place  I  could  wade  across,  and  was  soon  with 
Sutton  again,  but  he  had  gone  some  way  down.  He  said  he  had  not 
had  a  moment  in  which  he  could  turn  him,  but  as  we  were  then  in  open 
water  he  would  not  play  him  too  strongly..  I  took  the  rod  again,  and 
was  determined,  now  that  I  had  him  at  an  advantage,  that  he  ahonld 
pay  dearly  for  the  hard  work  and  ducking  he  had  eiven  me.  For  mare 
than  half  an  hour  he  had  scarcely  rested,  except  Uie  short  time  in  the 
rocky  stream,  and  I  thought  he  must  be  pretty  well  tired ;  so  I  got 
below  him,  and  forcing  my  rod  round,  giving  him  plenty  of  the  butt 
at  the  same  time,  I  turned  him  over.  He  righted  nimscdf  again  very 
quickly,  but,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  I  gave  him  another 
topple. 

<<  If  s  all  over  with  him,'*  sfud  Sutton ;  ''  and  time  for  him,  too,  for  he 
has  given  vou  a  long  burst  of  it,  captain.** 

I  now  relt  that  I  was  completely  his  master ;  once  more  his  wlute 
belly  was  uppermost,  and  a  few  seconds  after  he  was  struggling  on  the 
gaff. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  gamest  fish  I  ever  hooked  in  my 
life.  He  did  not  turn  sixteen  pounds  in  the  scale,  was  a  long  fish,  and 
not  in  first-rate  condition,  having  probably  been  some  time  in  the  river. 
These  old  residents,  however,  often  play,  as  you  know,  much  stronger 
than  a  quite  fresh-run  fish,  which  I  had  occasionally  found  very  dull, 
probably  from  their  being  fatigued  by  their  long  run  up  from  the  sea. 
My  friend  was,  as  I  expected,  hooked  foul,  near  the  vent,  which  left  him 
his  full  power,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  gave  me  so  much  trouble ; 
indeed,  I  never  remember  playing  a  gamer  fish.  I  dare  say  you  think 
you  could  have  killed  one  of  tpat  weight  in  half  the  time,  and  fancy  I 
have  exaggerated  the  difficulties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  really  think  that 
my  memory  has  hardly  enabled  me  to  retain  all  the  trials  he  put  me  to. 

After  passing  a  most  agreeable  fortnight,  I  left  the  hos{ntable  roof 
of  G.,  and  started  for  the  Bann,  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  at  Portna. 
In  those  days — for,  remember,  I  am  writing  of  scenes  that  took  place 
some  time  since — Portna  was  as  when  we  knew  it,  one  of  the  nnest 
streams  in  the  world.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  may  be  much  altered 
now,  as  I  hear  that  they  have  been  making  a  canal  there.  I  fortu- 
nately, during  that  week,  killed  a  very  fine  salmon,  which  gave  me 
splendid  sport,  and,  being  a  much  larger  fish  than  the  Slaney  one,  was  a 
much  greater  prize  ;  the  engagement,  moreover,  was  very  different  firom 
the  last,  as  I  was  in  a  boat,  or  rather  one  of  their  flat-bottomed  oots, 
which  rendered  his  capture  a  very  difficult  task  indeed.  But  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself,  as  I  will  try  and  write  you  an  account  of  it. 

Young  G.  was  in  the  cot  with  me :  I  was  teaching  him  how  to  take 
a  fish.  What  a  lucky  chance  it  was  for  him  to  see  such  a  one  killed ! 
It  would  require  the  pen  of  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  to  describe 
the  steady  and  easy  manner  in  which  Cormick  and  his  brother  managed 
their  cot  during  the  descent  of  the  falls,  which,  you  remember,  are  more 
than  half  a  mile  long,  and  fearfully  rapid,  many  of  the  passages  between 
the  rocks  being  as  intricate  and  dangerous  as  some  of  those  so  beautifollv 
lod  graphically  pictured  by  that  nuUxor  in  bis  tales  of  Indian  life.    It  is- 
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no  easy  matter  to  make  the  passages  in  safety^  taking  the  regular  course 
of  the  cnrrent ;  what  must  it,  therefore,  have  been  when  following  a  very 
game  Balmouy  of  nearly  thirty  pounds,  through  all  his  runs  and  turns,  he 
often  taking  us  a  hundred  yards  (for  the  river  is,  as  you  remember,  very 
wide  there)  from  the  regular  course,  into  shallows  and  among  narrow 
passes,  between  rocks  where  a  cot  had  probably  never  been  b^ore,  and 
where  the  slightest  mistake  or  a  momentary  loss  of  confidence  and  nerve^ 
would  inevitably  have  given  the  whole  party  an  upset,  and  there  would 
then  have  been  a  very  great  chance  that  some  of  us  never  reached  the 
land  again,  unless  fished  up,  full  of  eels,  some  fortnight  after.  I  do  not 
think  anything  would  have  tempted  Cormick  to  try  the  course  we 
must  have  taken  unless  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances  to  do  so,  for  he 
acknowledged,  when  the  strife  was  done,  that  he  expected  every  moment 
we  must  have  been  upset,  as  he  knew  nothing  about  a  great  part  of 
the  river  we  had  passed  over, — sometimes  at  a  pace  that  would 
have  scared  the  life  out  of  the  captain  of  a  Yankee  steamer.  I, 
of  course,  had  so  much  to  do  that  I  never  for  a  [moment  thought  of 
danger^  and  as  both  Cormick  and  his  brother  appeared  as  cool  and  coU 
lected  as  if  they  were  merely  ferrying  us  across  the  ford  above  the  falls,. 
I  was  almost  incredulous  when  they  told  me  of  all  we  had  gone  through; 
but  on  collecting  my  thoughts  a  little,  I  confess  I  considered  myself  very 
lucky,  not  only  to  have  killed  such  a  fish,  but  to  be  safe  again  on  terra 
firma. 

I  will  try  and  kill  my  fish  over  agdn  for  you  in  the  best  way  I  can, 
but  my  description  will,  I  fear,  fall  very  short  of  the  reality.  However, 
I  feel  that  the  imagination  of  a  good  fisherman  like  yourself  can  fill  up 
many  of  the  vacancies  in  the  scene  from  the  sketch  I  shall  ^ve  you  of  it. 
Tou  must  fancy  me  in  my  cot,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  by  the 
old  distillery,  which  is,  you  know,  the  first  stream  after  shooting  the 
upper  fall.  Young  G.  had  just  killed  a  small  salmon,  which  had  brought 
us  down  from  the  head  of  the  stream.  I  have  seen  a  large  fish  rise  near 
the  spot  where  G.  rose  the  fish  he  had  just  killed.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  cover  the  big  fellow  while  he  is  in  a  stirring  humour,  and  thus  beg^ 
the  plan  of  attack : 

'<  Punt  up,  punt  up  again  as  hard  as  you  can,  Cormick,"  said  I.  <'  That 
will  do ;  now  stop.  Don't  throw  there  again,  G.,  for  I  am  certain  I 
have  just  seen  a  very  large  fish  rise  in  nearly  the  same  spot  in  which  you 
hooked  the  one  you  have  just  killed,  only  a  little  more  in  the  eddy.  I 
hardly  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  get  at  him,  for  one  can't  well  cover 
the  spot  he  lies  in  from  this  side  of  uie  stream.  I  have  it !  Punt  the 
cot  further  up  still,  Cormick ;  a  little  way  above  the  rock,  and  towwds 
the  other  ride.  What  do  you  say,  G.,  that  he  is  up  agidn  ?  No ;  I  just 
saw  the  break  of  that  fish,  and  it  was  a  small  one;  the  fellow  I  saw  rise 
was  such  a  one  as  you  don't  often  see  now-a-days,  you  may  depend  .upon 
it,  for  I  am  not  easily  deceived  in  the  curl  made  by  a  large  fish,  and  I 
only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  I  taink  we 
shsJl  about  do  now.  Hold  the  cot  exactly  in  this  spot,  if  ^ou  can,  Cor- 
mick, but  be  ready  for  a  start  in  a  hurry  the  moment  I  give  the  word, 
for  all  will  depend  on  you  if  I  chance  to  hook  that  fellow.  Let  me  have 
the  rod,  G.,  for  if  you  got  hold  of  my  friend  you  could  not  manage^ 
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bim  in  fvch  wster  m  Una.  I  will  try  him  with  Goldfinder,  which,  700 
see,  18  dras  made :  Tisfel  gcM;  tol,  goMeii  pbeasnt  top{niig ;  fini  tip,' 
Uack  ostridi  heri;  teoood  tip,  bright  goldeD  diye  pig's-wool  dnhbtng; 
body,  bright  blood-red  duboiog ;  hadde,  tame  coloor  as  bodj ;  fint* 
riioalder-haekle,  qteckled  leath^  from  the  back  of  the  eock-pbeasant'r 
neek,  dyed  golden-oliTe ;  wine,  gandy;  mixed  wing,  oorered  with  brown 
mallaid ;  head,  blade  ostrich  herl.  The  water  is  deep  where  he  hes,  and 
the  eorrent  Tery  strong,  although  from  the  great  depth  it  does  not  appear 
sa.  I  will,  therefore,  use  rather  a  larger  fly  than  ihm  one  yon  ha^e 
been  fishing  with.  I  must  throw  the  fly  well  over,  and  let  it  sink  as  deep 
as  posrible,  for  those  big  fellows  don't  like  tronble,  and  hare  radier  an' 
objection  to  show  themselYes  at  the  top  of  the  water.  Now  watch,  as, 
should  he  rise,  it  will  be  a  yard  below  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  I  must^ 
take  care  to  let  the  fly  dwell  there,  by  slanting  the  point  of  my  rod  over 
towards  the  far  shore,  or  the  current  would  carry  it  away  too  cpiickly. 
By  Geoige,  I  have  him  !  What  did  you  think  of  that  for  a  rise,  my 
boy  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  hold  of  a  post  in  the  water,  but  he  will  not  re- 
main long  in  a  state  of  quiescenoe  in  sudi  a  stream  as  this,  or  I  am  very 
much  mistaken;  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  if  he  is  a  game  fish, 
we  have  some  tight  work  before  us.  He  is  shaking  his  old  l^ad.  He 
begins  to  fancy  something  is  wrong.  Be  ready  to  follow  him,  Cormick, 
for  I  think  he  is  going  to  make  a  ru^  Look  out !  Away  he  goes. 
Follow  him  down — he  will  have  all  my  line  out  in  about  two  minutes 
if  you  don't.  Down,  down  with  you  I  Hold  on  now,  for  he  has  stopped, 
aad  is  coming  up  a^ain,  and  is,  I  fancy,  making  for  the  spot  where  I 
hooked  him.  Give  him  plenty  of  room.  Let  the  head  of  tibe  cot  sheer 
off  a  litUe,  that  it  may  not  frighten  him.  See  how  the  Une  cuts  through 
fhe  vrater,  and  at  what  a  pace  he  shoots  up  this  rapid  stream.  He  must 
be  a  very  large  fish.  A  middling-sized  one,  even,  could  never  €ue  suck 
a  current  ^gftinst  the  stress  the  line  keeps  upon  him.  He  has  passed 
the  rock.  That's  welL  How  deep  he  keeps ;  it's  a  good  sign.  I  hope 
he  is  well  hooked,  but  I  cannot  feel  confident  on  that  point  yet,  for  very 
large  fish — and  tins  is  one,  depend  upon  it — seldom  come  to  the  surfiMse 
until  they  are  neariy  beat  Now,  look  out,  Cormick,  fer  he  is  bent  00 
misdiief.  Down  we  go.  You  had  better  remain  quiet  on  your  seat,  G., 
or  you  will  either  be  in  Cormick's  way,  or  tumble  overboard,  which  yov 
would  neither  find  safe  nor  pleasant  just  here.  Ifs  neck  or  nothing  with 
us.  Whatever  you  do,  keep  the  cot  going,  CorHiiok,  for  he  is  gomg 
five  yards  for  our  one.  Get  on,  get  on  1  I  can't  hdp  it  if  yon  do  upset 
us.  Confound  it !  keep  the  head  of  the  cott  stnugfat,  or  it  must  get 
round  with  you,  and  I  can't  stand  on  my  legs  if  you  wlusk  me  about 
•0.  There  he  is !  What  a  splendid  fellow  I  I  hope  he  won't  treat  me 
to  many  plunges  like  that,  or  I  have  little  chance  oi  killing  Urn.  Ke^ 
your  eye  on  Ihe  line,  Cormidc,  as  much  as  you  can,  that  yon  may  judse 
a  little  of  his  different  movements,  and  be  prepared  to  follow  him.  HM 
on !  hold  en !  Don't  you  see  he  is  coming  up  again  ?  Sbni  off  the 
cot  a  litde,  and  get  furrier  firom  him,  or  I  cannot  wind  up  my  tine  fittt 
enough,  and  a  ym  of  slack  line  would  be  £staL  Now,  steady!  he  has 
stopiMd.  You  see  by  the  eddy  in  the  centre  of  the  current  that  there  is 
a  sonken  lock  there.    I  dare  say  he  has  plaoed  himsdf  beUnd  it. 
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Bodiflr  Mml  he  has  sulked;  and  I  fear  I  might  as  well  trj  to  mo^e  ihe 
xoek  itseit  I  was  in  hopes,  by  the  terrific  mA  that  he  nuide  just  now, 
that  he  intended  to  tire  himself  out  Look  np  iih»  river,  and  see  the 
distanoe  he  has  bnmght  us  down  akeady;  we  are  more  than  half-way 
down  to  the  lower  fall.'' — (I  wish  he  had  not  stopped ;  though,  had  he  not, 
I  fear  he  mast  have  carried  something  away,  as  he  woold  probablr  have 
mn  oat  aU  my  Hne  if  he  had  continued  ms  race  much  longer,  for,  in 
npite  of  Cormiek's  skill,  he  ooold  not  keep  the  oot  going  at  the  pace 
that  he  went  at.)— '^  Take  the  rod  for  a  minute,  and  try  wbt  you  can  do 
with  hkn ;  but  if  yon  feel  Urn  more,  give  it  me  again,  for  we  have  the 
worst  water  to  go  over,  as  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  head  up  again,  and 
I  dare  not  yet  trust  the  management  of  such  a  fish  as  this  into  your 
hands.  Strike  the  butt  of  the  rod,  and  see  if  this  will  stir  him.  I  have 
often  known  this  move  a  fish  that  had  sulked,  when  nothing  else  would* 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  Let  me  have  the  rod  again.  I  will  try  some  other  plan 
with  him.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  cease  to  worry  him.  Mind !  he  is 
moving!  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him;  he  is  dropping  gently 
down  the  stream.  See !  he  is  three  or  four  yards  lower  than  he  was. 
Now  he  is  quietly  sailing  up  again,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter, 
dioogh  I  am  bearing  v«ry  heavily  on  him.  Hang  him  !  he  does  not  like 
to  leave  that  berth.  He  is  come  to  a  dead-lode  again.  I  must  have 
patience,  and  take  care  that  he  does  not  rub  the  hook  out,  or,  what 
would  be  equally  bad,  get  round  the  rock,  which  will  probably  be  his 
next  move,  and  which  would  soon  end  the  fight  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he's  a 
gaUaat  feUow,  and  determined  to  show  us  sport,  and  we  are  in  for  it 
again.  Away  he  Aoots !  We  either  lose  bun  or  kill  him  in  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour — at  least  I  hope  so,  fen*  I  must  have  already  had  him 
on  half  an  hour,  or  more.  What  a  jump  I  He  is  a  much  larger  fish 
than  I  at  first  thought  him,  though  I  knew  he  was  a  good  one. 
What  fearful  plunges  I  He  is  as  active  as  a  peel  of  ^re  pounds.  You 
might  see  the  splash,  when  he  strikes  the  water,  half  a  mile  off!  What 
a  Mow  that  was !  If  he  had  hit  my  rody  then  he  would  have  broken  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Une^  which  would  have  stood  a  very  small  chance. 
I  fear  he  may  beat  me  yet  He  does  not  seem  ^le  least  tired  with  what 
he  has  gone  through,  and  is  now  using  all  his  power  against  me,  so  I  am 
ia  hopes  that  he  may  exhaust  himself ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  be  will  die 
game,  and  give  me  plenty  to  do,  before  I  can  get  nim  within  readi 
(oi  Cormiek's  gaff.  Fortunatdy  he  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  I  can  see  all 
his  turns,  or  in  this  water  I  should  stand  no  chance  with  him. 

"  How  he  keeps  boring  over  to  the  other  side.  I  must  not  let  him  get 
ibere^  f>r  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  having 
lost  two  or  three  casting  lines  with  fish  there  at  different  times.  Fortu- 
nately, the  water  being  low,  it's  too  shallow  to  tempt  our  friend  there. 
Look  out  I  he's  off  now  in  earnest,  and  I  see  the  lower  falls.  I  hope,  if 
he  is  determined  on  going  quite  down,  that  he  will  go  through  the  main 
gap,  or  we  cannot  follow  near  him,  and  he  must  smash  sometning.  Don't 
keep  the  cot  quite  so  straight  in  the  Ime  he  is  going,  if  there  is 
water  enough  to  let  you  edge  off  a  little,  for  fear  he  might  stop 
short  and  we  should  run  over  him.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  wicked 
brute  ?    I  told  you  that  killing  a  large  sporting  fish  was  no  child's  play. 
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What  do  you  ihink  of  it  now?  He  ifl  shakmg  his  old  head  like  a  bear.  I 
wish  he  would  stay  quiet  again  for  a  minute,  for  my  arms  ache,  but  I  see 
no  chance  of  that  just  now.  I  dare  not  let  you  take  the  rod.  He's  foe 
the  fall  now,  I'm  certain,  Cormick,  so  I  think  you  had  better  get  <^po6ite 
the  pass  between  the  rocks,  for  you  can  do  nothing  now  but  be  prepared 
to  shoot  the  fall,  as  he  will  never  stop  in  this  stream.  As  I  thought,  hia 
mind  is  made  up  for  it,  and  he's  ours  if  we  can  keep  going  &st  enough. 
Kow,  Cormick,  for  Jupiter's  sake !  keep  us  clear  of  the  rodcs,  or  over  we 
go,  and  a  duddng  at  tne  end  of  this  chase,  with  every  chance  of  bang 
drowned,  would  not  be  agreeable.  Hurrah !  he's  over.  I  just  got  a  gUmpie 
of  him  as  he  topped  the  fiall,  and,  thank  goodness,  so  are  we.  Now  we 
are  safe  from  a  cold  bath,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
him.  Hold  hard !  we  have  overshot  him.  I  tbink  he  has  laid  up  again 
under  the  fall,  but  he  must  be  nearly  beaten  now,  for  dose  on  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  such  water  would  take  the  shine  out  of  any  fish  (and 
man  too).  If  the  hold  does  not  give  there  is  no  danger  of  loamg  him,  ar 
the  water  is  deep  here,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  current.  I  UAd 
you  he  would  soon  rive  up ;  there  he  is,  fsurly  beaten.  He  rolls  like  a 
pig  in  the  water.  I  will  wind  gently  on  him,  and  you,  Cormick,  punt 
the  cot  quietly  across  to  the  island.  We  will  land  there,  as  the  water  is 
deep  enough  at  the  edge  to  gafPhim.  Look  out  I  you  can  try  him  now. 
Ah !  he  saw  the  gaff,  and  away  with  him  again;  but  he  can't  last  long. 
See,  he  makes  but  a  very  short  run,  and  there  is  his  back  fin.  He  will 
siul  in  quietly  enough  now  if  he  is  not  frightened  again  by  the  gaff;  so 
mind  yourself,  Cormick,  and  don't  strike  this  time  until  you  are  certain, 
for  he  is  so  heavy  a  fish  that  I  fear  the  hold  will  give  should  he  run  out 
again,  as  he  does  not  come  willingly  to  the  slaughter.  Steady !  go  a 
yard  or  two  lower  down,  and  I  will  let  him  drop  down  to  you.  Bravo, 
Cormick!  you  gaffed  him  beautifully;  and  now  brine  me  stedyard: 
twenty-seven  pounds  and  a  quarter — I  could  not  make  the  half  of  nim.'' 

Thus,  my  dear  Harry,  diea  one  of  the  most  gallant  fisb  that  ever  swam* 
His  last  moments  caused  but  slight  emotion,  for  the  excitement  was  over 
as  soon  as  we  passed  the  fidls.  I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  sent  you  a 
description  of  two  spirited  encounters.  I  nnd  man^  other  notes,  but  have 
not  time  at  present  to  write  more  to  you.     So  adieu  I 

When  you  have  digested  my  letter  (wluch,  I  fear,  has  tantalised  as 
much  as  it  has  pleased  you),  go  to  your  dinner  *'  with  what  appetite  yon 
may;"  and  if  you  don't  throw  the  dish  of  curry  at  poor  Sambo's  head 
because  he  has  not  brought  you  a  salmon  cutlet,  I'm  a  Dutchman  I 
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It  had  been  a  foltry  day — one  of  those  breathless  summer  noons 
m>  frequent  at  St  Jean  a  Acre  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  be^n- 
ning  of  August.  The  sea  lay  stagnant  as  an  African  lake^  and  eren  the 
tallest  branches  of  trees  gaye  no  indication  of  the  slightest  zephyr.  Silence 
reigned  over  the  whole  town,  save  where  the  groans  of  the  fever-stricken 
found  dismal  echoes  in  death's  desolated  rooms. 

Djezzar^the  Butcher,  sumamed  also  the  Terrible,  ruled  at  that  time 
oyer  the  pashalic  of  Acre ;  aod  thoi^h,  eyen  to  this  yery  day,  his  name  is 
a  perfect  nightmare  to  the  people  of  that  part,  in  some  instances  he  dis- 
played much  acuteness  and  even-handedness  in  dispensiug  justice  amongst 
the  Christian  rajahs  under  his  jurisdiction. 

On  the  day  in  question  the  pasha  had  felt  remarkably  dull  and  languid; 
what  with  the  heat,  the  preyalence  of  disease,  and  the  consequent  paucity 
of  defaulters,  there  was  uttle  or  nothing  stirring  to  excite  and  stimulate 
his  actiye  disposition.  Two  men  had  been  impaled  in  the  morning  for 
felony, — a  reviying  spectacle,  which  had  highly  amused  his  excellency  so 
long  as  the  agonies  of  the  poor  wretches  endured.  Half  a  dozen  «^ws 
had  eyen  excited  him  to  laughter  by  their  grotesque  exertions,  when,  as 
tied  back  to  back,  they  were  oyercome  by  the  e£Pects  of  emetics  preyiously 
administered.  A  baker  or  two  had  been  nailed  by  the  ears  to  the  door** 
posts  of  the  audience-hall  for  some  short-comings  in  weights.  And  one 
houri  in  the  harem,  who  was  a  favourite,  and  consequently  much  noticed, 
baying  refused  to  dance  at  the  pasha's  bidding,  under  the  plea  of  a  burn- 
ing feyer  with  delirium,  was  mildly  incited  thereto  by  being  seated  upon 
the  burning  floor  of  the  '^  Hammam,"  which,  by  the  way,  produced  very 
different  results  from  what  Djezzar  anticipated,  by  throwing  the  girl  into 
a  violent  perspiration,  and  forthwith  dispelling  the  fever. 

These  summed  up  the  catalogue  of  tdat  day's  diversion  for  the  pasha, 
and  he  was  seated  in  a  discontented  and  frowning  mood,  staring  out  upon 
the  hot,  blood-red  sun  as  it  dipped  into  the  cool  bosom  of  the  western 
horizon. 

About  the  same  hour,  in  another  quarter  of  the  town,  wearied  with  a 
hot  day's  honest  labour  and  toil,  Habeeb  the  Silversmith  slipped  off  the 
shopboard  and  into  his  red  slippers,  with  the  intention  of  lockmg  up  aud 
finishing  work  for  the  day.  To  this  intent  he  emptied  his  cash-box  of 
the  day's  profits,  which  amounted  to  ten  piastres,  and  hauling  down  the 
upper  shutter  and  hoisting  up  the  lower  (which  had  served  as  his  shop- 
board  and  seat  during  the  day),  he  bolted  and  locked  the  same,  affixing 
thereto  a  ponderous  padlock  that  could  be  picked  with  a  toothpick.  Quite 
secure  in  ma  own  mind,  however,  from  burglars  (although  the  shop  con- 
tained his  whole  stock  in  trade,  valued  at  nearly  ten  pounds),  the  silver- 
smith adjusted  his  turban  and  moustache,  and  with  a  light  heart  and  keen 
appetite  walked  briskly  towards  his  house  in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the 
town,  thinking  the  while  of  his  handsome  young  wife  and  the  capital 
^pper  she  had  doubtless  prepared  for  him.  Now  Habeeb  was  a  well 
known  and  highly  respected  tradesman,  a  cunning  workman  in  his  art> 
and  on  this  account  greatly  esteemed  even  by  the  fematical  Turks  of  Acre* 
If  you  could  only  have  seen  the  silver  rings  he  turned  out,  the  anklets  and 
the  waistbands,  the  earringSi  the  nose  ornaments,  and  the  toe-rings,  the 
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tstoiiDding  duuns  and  bracelets  that  he  made,— I  say,  if  yoa  oould  onlj 
haye  seen  these,  and  how  miich  they  were  priied  and  souffht  after  by  the 
female  portion  of  the  population^  you  must  have  admitted  that,  although 
the  workmanship  of  the  days  of  King  Solomon  had  not  q^te  rerived, 
Habeeb  made  a  eood  Aing  by  his  ealong.  Yoa  woidd  not  hafe  been  sur- 
prised that  the  lovely  ^Catoor,''  die  beUe  of  the  C!hriftian8  at  Aera^ 
should  hare  easily  coneented  to  beoome  his  bride,  and  that,  bebghiswifiB^ 
he  was  immensehr  prood  of  her,  or  tfiat  she  dioiild  (as  she  oi^:ht  to  lunre 
done)  dote  upon  her  loving  husband. 

Fidl  of  happiness,  the  sUrersmith  rsadied  Us  door,  and  knocked  loudly, 
and  was  instantly  admitted  by  the  Mack  slave  girL 

^  MThere  is  your  mistress  f"  adced  the  disappointed  husband,  who  was 
generally  admitted  and  welcomed  by  the  hands  and  fiiee  he  loved  best 
upon  earth. 

**  Mistress  T  replied  the  grimung  bladr,  '<  why  I  tfioagfat  die  had  gone 
1^  to  the  diop ;  sne  left  here  soon  after  die  *  asser/  *** 

Here  was  astounding  information  ibr  Habeeb!  he  could  seareely  befieve 
his  senses.  Seardi,  however,  having  proved  vain,  he  endeavoured  to  cou- 
ple himsdf  vrith  the  idea  that  his  vnfe,  being  young  and  thougfatleas,  had 
gone  off  to  the  bath  to  meet  some  kdy  friend,  and  had  been  prevented 
£pom  returning  as  soon  as  she  expected. 

Somehow  or  other  his  appetite  was  gone,  the  meal  appeared  taetelen^ 
and  everv  morsel  he  swallowed  seemed  to  stidc  in  his  throat  Resolved  to 
relinquish  the  attempt,  he  pooeeded  at  once  to  the  public  baths  in  seaidi 
of  the  truant;  arrived  here,  great  was  his  consternation  on  bein?  informed 
by  the  man  that  guarded  the  entrance  that  his  wife  had  never  been  there 
during  the  day. 

Greatly  dispirited,  Habeeb  returned  towards  his  now  deeohte  hom^ 
calling  in  at  every  friend's  house  to  make  inquiries  after  kb  wife.  Even  the 
nearest  neighbours  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the  afternoon. 
But  one  old  lady  suggested  that  a  gin  had  spirited  her  away.  Scorning 
to  give  credence  to  such  a  report,  tfie  unhappy  husband  came  to  the  des- 
perate conclusion  of  repairing  at  once  to  the  teiriUe  pasha,  and  of  there 
reportiug  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  Arrived  at  the  palace^ 
Habeeb,  trembling  all  over  widi  awe,  was  ushered  into  tile  tyrant's  pre- 
sence just  at  the  rer^  moment  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Djenar 
was  gloomily  reflecting  upon  some  ahematave  to  banish  emmi.  He 
hailed  the  silversmith's  arrival  vrith  manifest  g^  and  evident  satis&ction. 
In  a  few  words  Habeeb  narrated  his  errand,  which  was  a  satisfeetory  one 
for  the  pasha,  foritaflbrded  him  ample  scope  forihe  displqrof  his  talents 
and  his  power. 

^Do  you  know,''  asked  Cjeisar,  in  a  teiriUe  vorae,  *<anymanfer 
whom  your  wife  has  at  any  time  evinced  a  partiality  ?  or  have  you  had 
any  recent  cause  of  disputation  vrith  her?" 

Habeeb  replied  in  the  negative,  assuring  the  pasha  that  even  up  to 
that  very  morning  nothing  Imd  ever  occurred  to  interrupt  the  hannony 
of  their  lives. 

The  pasha  then  inquired  vrhether  the  woman  had  taken  her  clothes  or 
other  effects  with  her.  ^  To  this  the  silversmidi  readied  that  everjrdung, 
saving  what  she  stood  in,  had  bemi  left  behind. 

^  The  Mohametan  day  it  divided  into  fbor  parts— viz.,  <«SoI)Ii,*  daybretk; 
Dohr,"  mid-daj;  *«  Asser,"  aftemooa  i  •'Ifofhiib,'*  sunset 
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**  Good  I''  Bsid  Djenar ;  <^  go  you  home  ^recdj  and  fetch  hither  with 
you  your  wife's  *  marriage  trunk/  We  shall  see  if  we  cannot  trace  the 
tmant  b^  that  means." 

The  silversmith  went  home  and  retmrned  with  die  tronk  as  directed, 
when  the  pasha  ordered  him  to  open  it  in  his  presence,  and  take  out  every 
article  that  it  contained,  enumerating  one  by  one  how  such  and  such  a 
thing  came  into  his  wife's  possession. 

Habeeb  obeyed,  and,  in  doing  so,  displayed  to  view  a  goodly  assortment 
of  lady's  apparel,  all  which  he  was  able  to  trace  as  the  gift  either  of 
himself  or  of  some  near  relation.  The  pasha's  brow  lowered  as  he  fencied 
himself  frustrated  in  his  scheme,  when,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
the  bewildered  husband  produced  a  most  costly  and  highly  embroidered 
silk  tunic,  fer  which  he  was  wholly  unaUe  to  aecoont. 

<<That  will  do,"  said  rjeasar,  brightening  up  again ;  <<yoa  can  go 
hmne  now,  and,  by  die  beard  of  the  Pro^iet !  your  wHk  shall  be  restored 
to  you  befinre  a  day  has  eh^Med." 

With  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  full  at  wonderment  at  the 
sagwatY  of  the  pasha,  Habeeb  retired  to  his  borne,  there  to  pusde  Ins 
brain  woughout  the  night  as  to  what  could  have  become  of  his  wife,  and 
how  the  dr^  eould  possiUy  e£Eeot  her  recovery* 

Meanwlule,  the  pasha  had  sent  a  mandate  to  tbe  ^  Tirpi  Ba$ki," 
^  head  tdlor"  of  Acrs^  sommoning  him,  with  every  tailor  in  the  place, 
under  dreadful  penaltnr^  into  his  immediate  preeenoe.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  command  was  instantaneously  obeyed  by  the  trembling  herd 
of  snips^  who  wondered  what  new  experiments  thejr  were  to  form  the 
subjects  of.  Arrived  in  the  terrible  presence  of  Djenar,  the  silk  tunic 
was  laid  out  for  their  inqteetion,  and,  with  a  hofrible  menace^  they  were  one 
and  all  inrited  to  in^^ect  the  same^  and  the  maker  to  adcnowiedge  who 
he  had  made  it  for,  and  who  had  paid  him  for  the  making  of  it.  After 
a  brief  survey,  one  intelligent  young  man  boldly  stepped  forward  and 
declared  that  the  dress  had  been  made  by  him  m  the  pasha's  treasurer, 
who  had  duly  paid  for  the  same. 

Eyeing  lum  sternly  for  a  while,  Cjenar  replied, 

'^  lonng  man,  I  read  sincerity  in  your  eyes,  and  believe  what  yon  say. 
You  may  therefore  return  to  your  respective  homes  at  once." 

The  astonished  and  happy  conclave  thus  dismissed,  Cjesnr  Meat  an 
order  to  the  little^saqpecting  treasurer  for  the  immediate  release  of  the 
Christian's  wife,  who  was  concealed  in  his  harem.  The  treasurer  vainly 
denied  the  charge,  and  was  at  last  constrained  to  deliver  up  the  hapless 
Catoor,  who  was  conducted  into  the  pasha's  |nesence  to  find  her  ill-used 
husband  already  awaiting  hat  in  the  andience-halL 

"  Christian,  said  the  pasha,  '^take  back  your  wife*  I  swore  I  would 
recover  her,  and  I  have  kept  my  oath." 

But  Habeeb,  whilst  adcnowledging  his  great  gratitode^  lequized  of  the 
pasha  that  Justice  should  take  its  course. 

'<  If,"  said  the  silversmith,  '*my  wife  was  foroibiy  carried  away,  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  receive  her  again  into  my  house  and  my  affections ; 
but  if  she  went  dt  her  own  free  will,  then  let  the  law  take  its  course." 

The  evidence  went  against  the  woman,  who  was  accordingly  sewn  op 
into  a  sack  and  thrown mto die  sea;  and  as  for  die  treasurer,  he  not  only 
received  the  <<  sack  "  with  regard  to  the  post  he  held,  but  was  thrown  into 
a  dreary  dungeon,  where  he  pined  over  his  wickedbaess  through  many  a 
weazy  Jong  day. 
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BT  T.  P.  GRINSTED* 

He  comes  to  tell  me  of  the  players.— Shulspeuue. 

IV. — Mes.  Jordan. 

Wx  have  so  much  to  say  of  tlus  once  joyous  creature — whose  short 
life  presented  so  many  alternations  of  cloucfs  and  sunshine,  so  many  lights 
and  shadows — that  we  must  not  waste  our  space  in  preliminary  remarks^ 
and  so,  at  once»  up  with  the  easel  and  spread  out  the  colours. 

The  correct  patronymic  of  this  Thalia  of  the  British  Stage  was  Doro* 
ihea  Bland,  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  being  her  natal 
home.  Her  maternal  parent — a  provincial  performer  named  PhiiKps — 
became  the  wife  of  Captain  Bland,  upon  whose  death  she  returned  to  the 
stage,  assuming  the  name  of  Francis.  Her  children  at  this  time  com- 
prised two  daughters  and  one  son,  for  whose  education  and  support  she 
resumed  her  earlier  profession.  The  son  became  the  husband  of  Miss 
Bomanani,  who,  as  Mrs.  Bland,  gained  the  distinction  of  England's  best 
ballad  singer.  The  youngest  daughter,  the  subject  of  our  portrait,  was 
a  romping  little  being,  glorying  in  the  name  of  '<  Dolly.*^ 

On  a  fine  summer's  day  in  the  year  1780,  a  little  party  entered  Dublin, 
having  just  landed  from  Wales,  where,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  they  bad 
for  some  time  resided.  There  were  three  ladies  and  a  youth  of  about 
fourteen,  the  latter  carrying  a  handkerchief  bundle.  This  was  Mrs. 
Bland  and  her  children.  Favoured  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Ryder, 
the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  an  arrangement  was 
soon  made  for  the  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  a 
very  handsome  girl,  naturaUy  graceful  and  ladylike,  a  proficient  in 
English  and  French,  in  music  and  dancing.  Cultivated  by  her  mother 
for  the  stage,  she  had  given  strong  proof  of  talent  for  personification ; 
and  during  her  rehearsals  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  manager  and  per- 
formers were  highly  pleased  with  her  easy  manner,  whilst  the  public 
anxiously  watch^  for  the  approaching  debut  The  night  came,  and  the 
fair  aspirant  was  greeted  with  prolonged  plaudits ;  but  upon  silence  being 
obtained,  it  was  discovered  that  not  one  word  could  she  utter.  The 
manager  prompted  and  tried  to  encourage  her,  but  all  in  vsdn ;  a  nervous 
affection  had  seized  on  her  tongue  and  paralysed  her  efforts.  An  apology 
was  made,  her  hopeless  state  explained,  and  a  young  lady  was  accepted 
by  the  house  as  her  substitute. 

On  the  following  day  Ryder  called  upon  the  ladies,  and  found  the 
mother  in  tears.  To  console  her  in  her  trouble,  he  at  once  engaged  her 
at  the  same  salary  he  was  to  have  given  her  daughter,  whom  he  recom- 
mended to  practise  at  some  smaller  theatres;  and  as  a  further  act  of 
kindness,  he  suggested  the  advisability  of  trying  the  youngest  daughter, 
DoUy. 

This  offer  was  the  pivot  upon  which  turned  the  after  life  of  Don 
Jordan  I 
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The  mother  was  penetrated  with  the  IdDdness  of  Ryder,  but  was  afirdd 
it  was  a  Tain  heme  to  expect  that  DoUy  could  study  a  part  A  few  minutes 
preyiously  she  nad  seen  her  practising  some  gymnastic  feats  with  her 
brother,  and  in  jumning  down  stairs  had  beaten  him  by  a  step  or  two. 
There  she  sat,  fliuhed  with  her  recent  triumph,  regardless  of  the  discom- 
posure of  her  dress,  of  the  rude  stocking  which  had  broken  horn  its  con- 
finement, and  was  wandering  at  its  "  own  sweet  wilL'*  The  proposal  of 
the  manager,  howerer,  attracted  her  attention,  and  to  the  doubts  of  her 
parent  she  replied,  <<  I  can  study  a  part,  mother,  if  Mr.  Ryder  wishes  me 
fo  do  so.**  Spxinffing  from  the  room,  she  soon  remored  one  of  the  com* 
plaints  of  her  mo&er,  that  of  untidiness  in  her  dress,  and  returned  quite 
smart  in  appearance.  ^*  Here,  Dolly,"  said  Ryder,  "  take  this  book  and 
eet  the  part  of  Phahe;  you  know  uie  play,  *  As  You  Like  It/  I  will 
hear  yon  when  perfect,  and  we*ll  then  have  a  rehearsal ;  and  with  some 
hints  and  directions,  out  you  oome  in  about  a  fortnight  If  I  should  fidl 
in  my  judgment  now,  I  shall  ffive  up  prognostics  in  dramatic  pursuits.'^ 
The  little  household  brightened  up  at  this  change  in  theb  prospects,  and 
Dolly  set  about  her  first  lesson. 

Manager  Ryder  did  not  fail  in  his  second  venture,  but  brought  forth  a 
prize.  The  new  candidate  appeared,  and  was  received  with  acdamations. 
She  performed,  in  succession,  all  the  hoydens  of  the  drama,  and  gave 
such  perfect  satisfaction,  that  no  actress  in  the  memory  of  the  audiences 
of  that  day  could  be  compared  with  her  for  excellence.  She  was  at  this 
time  youthful,  joyous,  animated,  and  droll ;  her  form  was  light  and 
elastic,  the  juvenile  but  indescribable  graces  of  her  action  impressmg 
themselves  indelibly  upon  those  who  witnessed  even  her  earliest  perform- 
ances. She  had,  too,  a  peculiar  turn  for  epilogue  speaking,  nor  was  she 
less  favourably  received  in  tragedy.  Upon  3ie  production  of  Captain 
Jephson's  play  of  the  *'  Count  of  Narbonne,"  a  heroine  was  reqmred,  and 
the  author  himself  selected  our  Dorothea,  after  a  trial  of  reading  firom 
several  candidates.  Much  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  choice  of  a  hoy- 
den for  a  tragic  part,  but  she  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  performance 
stamped  her  as  an  actress  of  the  first  order. 

Our  young  actress  now  stood  high  in  the  theatre  and  with  the  town. 
Her  benefits  were  productive,  and  she  not  alone  made  happy  her  own 
family  circle,  but  was  ever  relieving  the  wants  of  others.  Sne  knew  not 
how  to  save^  but  looked  around  her  to  discover  whom  next  she  could 
assist,  or  to  whom  was  due  some  reward  for  services  previously  rendered. 
This  was  probably  the  hi^piest  period  of  her  life ;  and  often  would  she, 
in  more  crowded  and  glittering  scenes,  turn  back  her  thoughts  to  those 
early  Dublin  hours,  which  flitted  before  her  like  the  remembrances  of 
childhood. 

Ah,  fjair  delights,  that  o'er  the  soul 

On  Memory's  wing  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah,  flowers !  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole^ 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by. 

Changes  at  length  took  place  in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Daly,  who  became  an  encourager  of  London  fisivourites, 
whom  he  brought  over  in  succession.  The  more  prominent  members  of 
his  own  company  were  thereby  placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  our  versatile 
actress,  among  ihe  rest,  was  neglected.    Reversed  in  fortune  and  in 
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m  Enf-ltJ^  asi  mm  fvtaoftte 
_  ^  t»  flbjajn  oae  han  hfimnt  Iwittril  late  Wilkiown^  hriim  Y<gk 
wcuil.  Cwany  tha  CWiMid^ Bh» ■wighfc owt tha iiuf ifii  tiFm^wkm 
iaqprnl  •£  h«  wimt  InaiW  pwfetmii^  whcilMr  tn^tiiiAfi  ]_ 
opoa>  <kr  fiwBiw  IW  Wmomc  aa«r«r  aMiplitelf  aslHMlML  Wil 
kUio^'^ALL."  TliMi|^aMMwlHt4o«kiMoiiiidiiHikltel 
dd  yteai—  took  hey  1 1ter  wowl»  and  ■!!■«>— wl  Iwr  iW  Cbiirf it,  ■§  thg 
^  Fait  rcMtaB«»''  atel  XiHy  ( wilb  soagiX  ia  ti»  '<  Tw^pm  Vu 


TliefintaffianMec^  lite  Mlysci  of  on- p«rlrai*  is  «k  Tok « 
vMatLM^«i«iwrll«h«£Jdrf,  178(2:    SbtwwlfcM. 

A  ehanflefol  Ht^oig,  ha£rgk>oro»  Uf.light; 
Chili's  neart  amfwoniaii's  fcrm ; 

and  iAht  djkig  as  Cmlmikky  sher  beuniud  oa  agan  ia  s  Iwr 
fiodcttidlildBmobcafv  te  wag  tite  **€tB>MwwKiil  T  aiiii; 
8D»a  a£  the  Mopad  aidody  daife  tfano^kaal  Imt  lifc  ao  av'asald^ 
lasat.    Tha  a»«awf  wtia  dtligfated  mtb  Aa  iTlj  rf  tha  tekat 

exhibited.  Doring  her  stay  with  the  ecceateia  iijannij  aba  aActed  coi^ 
aMawiyir  JaifaB^wint  aa  bar  rtyla  al  aetay ;  aaiA  k  wag  Htewiaa  to  ier 
gaaittl  aid  wanagaT  thai  Aa  wat  iadeked  far  Iha  aaaM  hj  iAic&  dw 
dMagaished.   Oid  Tat»  waa  oaae  ifaaatiwail  aa  la  har  ayar " 


aadastofacapalMjiaieatf  Javdaa.  •^  Wbp^  Gad  Uaaajaa,  a^ 


boy^^Mdhay^IgaaahaaAaliaaaa.  Iwrnhmw^mmm.  Wlmm^tm 
detenaaM J  apwi  goiag  te  Loadoa»  Aa  dteaghl  ])fiar  aanaded  mm^ 
oaal»  la  dte  ariiad  naa  to  adviia  her  a  aoaaak  <  Wky/  Mid  I,  ^aij  < 
yoahwigwdtlia water,  aariaaHyaalMdaaf  aadWlbaaw 
c£  Samfifshadidi^ilakaajjabaia  anMl,  aad  eai  bwdf 
Jatdaft  avw  aftBB.'^ 

BleaMdW%iaaBoiy,oMTateLfa*tfiaiipaiisaaiaIhiDt  TWagh 
Tkaia'a  fciaatite  waa  thua  dmiteaad,  eras  at  Ikf  wiekad  fsiilV  7«^  ■^7 
wanowaattkiabgrftiataBaaadaarad  ta  vl  JMBbi  Blaoid  Aa  aaaar  ataa 
caQadhaciril;  MiMFoMbwaafittteofeaiaaJ^aiidlutlitttelaaaa  aiod; 
whilst  the  familiar  '^DoUy"  wawanfcarfalof  WBg,lbaagba»ofta»kad 
the  wana-haarted  araataaa  baandad  al  tka  aaiat^  ia  h«  luiapia^  days, 
wfaaalhakaaaaediaheaBiLthatraaat  garter  waaatalwrridi  thwaigrf 
laivllw 

DaraJardaa    wfrarefaiiahgednBwtoaMAataaaie     r  otaaMid  faar 


iritk  bar  awaatpg  gmKalha ly  w1k>  had  aaaa  ksr  gaaiaa  aod  giran 

aad  bar 


it  fiar  plaa.  Loadwi  bad  ocnwiially  appsawd  wt  bar 
eA)i4a  al  kn^  altBKted  Ibe  aolic»  atf «"  GaisABHa  SbttW*-- Aa  oaig^ 
Cka^hM  Smrfmem  wboaaDHaiwdBdhertp  Ae ■aiaigiii af  Diaiy  La»a. 
SmiA  was  remarkably  attached  to  field  sports,  and  occasionally  aOuaidiJ 
Ae  races  at  York.  He  bad  aww  Mnu  JaaiHiy  wbo  s^  lingered  in  Ae 
train  of  tragedy,  and  aoaaNaduil  Aat  sack  aa  attesss  would  be  of  great 
service  to  Drury  Laa^  aa  saeaarf  ta  Bfra;  Siddoni^  aAe  at  this  time  had 
£Eurly  sdzed  upon  ceMviey.  She  came  to  town,  but  perceiving  so 
focnudablft  a  nTal  ia  tragedy^  she  aaHailed  a  trial  in  caiaadyy  and  aa  Ae 
18A  of  Oatobat,  178^  appaamd  aa  JMaia  P^f^oh  in  Aa  **  Caantiy  Giid^" 
a  coiaady  adapted  by  GandckfiroarWydmlay'a  "^  Caontey  Wiis,"  ptwgad 
of  AalkentioasnafwwbichgayaiifiM^gaia  aMaiutias  age.  I^^g^'u  a 
coaifoynd  of  siaiptrity  and  aanman^af  inaciaiaee  aad  aianaai^  and 
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"ef  Mr&.  Jwiiwn  tendioi^  W  ertribilA  fin  hers 
Wf  uhi>ii»  whiAlfa—  and  wqmima»ex^miBi^  but  iririgft  wag-i 


pM#r4ianirfied^    «iy«riwrf»MAbuRltl  iitjifc  thram 


t6e  Mkstau^  mhL  dte^  Popo^ 
joyous  \tMgh  rang  merrily  among  tnem  all. 

Ae  t^iMe* f  moA  tiaJiiMMwapdgagstiiafcito  pMPfcbeeaBjgpecriiarhK 

« m flC £ A—    1 ] AJ. I-      -DiLJi^ nS  iMtT* ??L 


bear  own.     T€»  rffarf  «wp  fbr  her  ^M  paipmu,.  FMiBng^  **ViigBg 


UnflwAecfc'*  was  j»iii>eJv  bir  astibr  giwBflr  ^ 
popohnljr.    AciiiliMkMMflimy%liegwiAe»qi^^ 

g»acg  bw— i  uabijuwHijiiahii witii  SlMridnSft  «<  Tnb  «»  Searitorcmgii,^ 

m  aiftiMuliiLai  <£  Tadbnshfff  '«^Bdi90ev-'''g«^Mk«i. Jonki  ssodm  ckmm^ 
bsg^hsfdm^    Slto hoi  Mwr  bwani^  is  tiMB«neal%  aii sow  Uij  ~ 


ill.  tfM^  Asjl-oit  ei  178«  d»plflrjr«dt  for s  Bnef  poiodr 

ow  tiie*ueiaBioi»»£lm  Wnenty  Ay deHwewkan-  ad Jiwr  fraii  hoTeiwmpeii^ 


Mftlpamftne  Bad  made  sack  wark^ 
Beignihffdbspotic  like  the  Tork^ 
I  fear^  Thalia  had  no  dianoe, 
^arlaoffhing  standard  to  ad^ronce^ 
9btt  yet  ner  yaaoffub  ftOMiffi,  J^ 


'Mtk  eanraaBi.wafrresomcLtBtryVr 
And  stand  8iahaHnto£thn-^Sa.. 

For  ber  benefit  (May  2,  1788),  Mas.  Jordan  produoed  ^  ^  Constant 
Coufb,''  in  wkioh  she  pla^  Sir  Baary  WSLdaivy  and.  brooght  back 
memegjas  o£'  the  tapdvating  Peg  Woffing/km.  On-  tba  oooaobn  of  an^ 
othtr  benefit  flCum  22,^  1790),  sbe-produced  an  alteration^  o£  Beaomont 
and  Hetehecs  "Humouious  Lieutenants*^  uadec  tfaa  name  odT  lbs 
*^  Gcaak  Save..'*  to.  thb  piece  sfie  played  CeMa^  and  in  the  epOogne  & 
proph^e  alkuooniwaa  maoe  to*  her  suhsemient  condition,  in.  life,  a  matter 
then  not  ioi  the  remotest  degree  contemplated.  On-  a  subae^pent  bmefit 
night  she  flayed  Patrick^  m  the  ^'  Poor  Soldier^f  a  perfermanoe  which, 
had  long:  b^n.  celebrated  in  provincial  to^ms.  In  ^nl,  1796,  she  ac«> 
cepted  »  character  in.  the  play  of  **  VbrtigBm'' — ^Crelanf  s  pretended 
Shakspeawean  cEscorery — the  perfiurmance  o£  which  waa  Emit^  to  one 
night.  During  the  same  season  she  played  NeU^  m  the  *^  Devil  to 
Pay,r  ai  character  in  which,  she- was  qnappwmchabla^  During  her  iU- 
nessyupen  a  ktar  occasion,  the  latter  part  waa  assumed  by  Jffiss  Duncan, 
better  known,*  perhaps,  aa  Mrs.  Davisom  In  reference  ta  that  assump** 
doa  the  fbllowmg  pleasantry  appeared : 

When  Jbrdkn,  ftvemest  of' ThaBa^  l^ndi^ 
Slept  intiie  straw  awhile  in  Bmiy  Lane; 
INmcan,.the:niGwioer  seised  the  dumr  of  states 
iud  p]M|!Bdthe  eobhlsr^a  metamoi^hflaed  msle; 
But  soon,  to  health  reitorBd  by  WarrQnfs.aEtx 
.  Thalia's  &voimte  reassomed  Uie  part  \, 
Whenb!  a  gallery  wag  (one  Andrew  Fage) 
Who  heard  lie  gmd  aonoimcement  firom  nie  stag^ 
Gave  the  fair  sobstitiite  this  Rmd  fkrewdF— 
"Hear  itMt^DvMan^.foritfaaNelL'' 
3&S 
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The  Dr.  Warren  referred  to  in  these  lined  was  famed  in  the  healing 
art  He  expired  saying,  ^'  There  is  no  use  in  physic  ;*'  as  Bmtos  did, 
«xcIauniDg,  '^Virtue  is  no  more  than  a  name."  Though  there  may  be 
no  use  in  taking  physic,  there  is  substantial  use  in  giving  it,  and  Dr. 
Warren  is  said  to  have  left  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  proob  of  this 
utility. 

Li  April,  1797,  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  furnished  Mrs.  Jordan  with 
an  original  character,  that  of  AUnna  MandevUkj  in  ^*  The  Will,"  a 
piece  which  received  much  aid  from  an  epilogue  deliyered  by  her,  in 
which  Shakspeare's  Seven  Ages  was  happily  parodied.  In  the  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Dmry  Lane  brought  forward  the  **  Castle  Spectre," 
a  play  which  criticism  assailed  in  almost  every  part;  the  rapidity  of  its 
action,  however,  and  the  skill  of  the  performers,  carried  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  and  the  piece  was  played  forty-seven  times  during  its  first  season. 
The  subordinate  character  of  Percy  was  played  by  J<mn  Kemble,  and 
the  comic  hero  (Motley)  by  John  Bannister.  The  part  of  Angela  went 
a  begging,  until  Mrs.  Jordan,  from  motives  of  kindness,  accepted  it,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  piece.  The  "  Castle  Spectre"  was 
the  production  of  Matthew  George  Lewis,  popularly  known  as  ^'  Monk" 
Lewis — a  prefix  derived  from  his  novel  of  that  name.  Li  refer^iice  to  the 
popularity  but  doubtful  merits  of  the  play  an  anecdote  is  recorded.  Dis- 
puting upon  some  point  in  the  green-room  with  Sheridan,  Lewis  oflfered, 
m  confirmation  of  his  argument,  to  wager  the  manager  all  the  money 
which  the  <<  Castle  Spectre"  had  brought  that  he  was  right.  "^  No,^' 
said  Sheridao,  ^*  I  cannot  afford  to  bet  so  much ;  but  FU  tell  you  what 
ni  do— rU  bet  you  all  it  is  worth." 

Manaeer  Sheridan  himself,  during  the  next  season  (May  24,  1798), 
produced  **  Pizarro,"  which  riveted  the  attention  of  tiie  town  and  re- 
plenished a  failing  treasury.  In  this  piece,  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  in  Rolla  and  Elvira^  evinced  great  excellence  ;  and  admirably 
were  they  supported  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  Alomo 
and  Cor<u  On  the  first  performance  of  this  play,  Suett  was  introduced 
in  a  comic  part,  which  at  one  time  threatenea  the  condemnation  of  the 
piece.  The  part  was  ill- written,  and  its  introduction  ill-timed,  and  most 
furiously  did  the  audience  hiss  it.  Sheridan  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement ; 
but  the  facetious  comedian,  with  the  utmost  mvity,  observed  to  him, 
*^  This  comes  of  putting  me  into  a  German  £*ama.  Ton  knew,  sir,  I 
know  nothing  pf  German." 

On  the  64^  of  May,  1802,  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  her  characteristic  cour- 
tesy, assisted  at  the  leave-taking  of  Thomas  King,  the  Ogleby^  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  and  Touchstone  of  his  day.  During  the  parting  address  of  the 
veteran — who  had  been  before  the  public  for  a  period  of  fif^*-foiir  years 
— he  was  attended  with  respectful  benevolence  by  Charles  Kemble,  to 
supply,  had  it  been  necessary,  any  Aulure  of  memory,  Mrs.  Jordan,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  then  advanced,  and  gracefully  led  him 
into  the  green*room,  where  his  affectionate  companions  had  prepared  for 
him  a  rilver  cup,  which,  filled  with  generous  vrine,  was  tendered  to  his 
lips  by  his  amiable  conductress.  The  cup  was  the  contribution  of  the 
principal  performers,  and  was  inscribed  with  their  names^  as  well  as  with 
the  lines  from  <<  Henry  ihe  FifUi:" 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  King, 

You  shall  find  him  the  best  Kkg  of  good  fellows. 
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Dnring  the  year  that  this  attention  was  paid  by  our  land  actress  to 
the  retiring  comedian,  her  good-nature  was  exercised  in  the  advancement 
of  a  stripling,  whom  she  encountered  at  Margate.  Engaged  there  for  the 
performance  of  some  of  her  principal  characters,  she  opened  in  Boiaiindf 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  representative  of  Orlando^  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  speeches  she  exclaimed  ''  Bravo !"  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  the  audience.  A  few  days  after  her  departure, 
Orlando  'received  an  offer  from  the  proprietors  of  Dmry  Lane— ^the 
Idnd-hearted  Rosalind  having  conveyed  to  them  a  recommendation  on 
his  behalf.  That  young  man — who  accepted  the  oflPer,  and  continued  at 
his  post  for  fifty  years — ^is  now  the  veteran  Bartley  I 

Nine  years  previously  (September  9,  1793),  Mrs.  Jordan  witnessed 
the  first  public  essay  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  at  the  little  theatre  at 
Richmond.  The  character  assumed  was  that  of  Richmond^  the  repre- 
sentative of  Richard  being  also  an  amateur.  The  manager  exacted 
fifteen  guineas  from  these  two  young  men  before  he  would  permit  them 
to  gratify  their  scenic  ambition.  Mathews,  at  this  time,  had  a  passion 
for  fencing,  in  which  accomplishment  he  had  been  receiving  lessons* 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  Richard,  being  somewhat 
fatigued,  requested  of  his  friend  to  spare  him  in  the  fight,  and  let  him 
die  easy.  Richmond,  it  is  known,  does  not  appear  until  the  fifth  act, 
and  his  representative,  being  fresh  in  the  field,  was  anxious  to  have  his 
full  swing  of  carte  and  tierce.  Determined,  moreover,  to  have  as  much 
as  possible  for  his  seven  euineas  and  a  half,  nothing  could  move  him. 
The  audience  laughed,  he  heeded  them  not ;  they  shouted,  the  more  was 
he  determined  to  exhibit  his  accomplishments.  Richard  ultimately  fell 
from  exhaustion,  and  died  without  a  wound,  before  Richmond  had  dis- 
played half  of  his  intended  manoeuvres.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  in  a  convulsion 
of  laughter  at  the  scene,  and  did  not  easily  forget  the  prolonged  fight. 
Mathews  himself,  in  a  later  day,  related  that  he  believed  he  fought 
almost  literally  "  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.** 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1804,  our  inimitable  actress  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  "  Soldier's  Daughter,"  a  comedy  by  Cherry,  then  first 
produced,  in  which  she  played  the  Widow  Cheerly,  electrizing  the 
house  by  a  soldier-like  giving  of  the  word  **  Attention,"  and  delivering 
an  epilogue,  describing  with  much  humour  the  constitution  of  a  £Bmale 
army  of  reserve.  John  Bannister  was  the  original  Franh  HeartaU  of 
thb  piece.  Two  or  three  years  subsequently,  when  that  admirable 
comedian  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout^  hb  kind  ally 
addressed  to  hizti  the  fdlowing  note : 

*<  Dear  Sib,-^I  have  been  prevented  by  constant  employment  from 
answering  your  obliging  notes.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  your  confine- 
ment, but  trust  it  will  soon  end.  We  never  know  how  to  value  a 
fnend  or  great  talents  sufficiently  till  we  are  deprived  of  them  ;  we  have 
been  long  enough  without  yoti,  to  make  us  subscribe  most  heartily  to  this 
old  saying.  The  three  tragedies  you  sent  me  I  have  read  this  day ;  and 
notwithstanding  there's  much  pretty  writing  in  the  part  you  mention,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  do  myself  or  the  author  any  service  by  undertaking 
it.     I  think  Mrs.  Siddons  would  do  great  justice  to  it :  I  find  laughmg 
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WD  ife  d6afinB«    iH^Bieit  aHiMyliiaBiiti  to  Jus.  SMUMtar  g&d  yaar  Av 


Wa  lUMre  ^^vtn  imt  "S  'Wnnmaiy  t>f  ws  ndbiopoiitBA  OMer  'tf 
Joribiiy  onoordiii^  only  A«or^«n  fK  ibeahanofceiB  ab  wbaA  Ae  daK^ 
ibe  imnu  Har  Ikt  imadid  many  edian,  ia  ^ahiek  ^he  nMoiaii  a 
gentle  bw^,  appearing  aa  a  Imimiaiy  aoaMennf  >%fafc  and  laiighta 
aionnd.  fiar  dharHieB,  to  mlhidi  we  have  ftenondj  jBafcaad,  laeae  sot 
bee  iMBPataMB  than  her  elMoaarteni.  Whaatyerfowning  <moe  at  riwwtarj 
a  poar  apamao*  ^lato  nad  oflacialad  aa  har  Jaandaett)  waa  jurealed  tar  • 
debt,  •ariginally  but  forty  duUinga,  tfaoog^  swdled  by  ic^  eapenaaa  into 
aight  pounds.  Mrs.  Jovflan,  tupon  haaniig  dt  the  oMwupiatanaai  aant  tv 
i^  atonneyandipaid  the  amoont.  Walk^  out  in  the  afteanaam  a(  ife 
aaoie  day,  ahe  ^las  aempaUad  to  talce  afaeHar  £rom  a  ahanrer  ofxatnauidflr 
a  pordi,  when  fhe  ma  eqiied  by  ^be  liberated  widow,  who  £bU  iqMaa  her 
kneef  and  blawod  hnr  4he  •chilcbany  -diitneBed  at  the  ijaakinn  of  thsar 
jnoAoB^  oootribnting  to  naka  nip  Wk  vary  'aflaoting  aoana.  The  iMrfiinl 
EvetimiS'af  Mrs.  Joidan*j  diapoiitkni  was  not  teasuy  HampaJlj  hat  on  thia 
aeoaaiaB  jha  oonld  sot'oancaai  Ae  tear  of  feding.  Staoping  to  idas  the 
flUlflnn,  jdieslippad  aant  money  into  die  hands  ^  the  nMAhaiv  mipng, 
'^^  Thave,  there,  it'aaSi  tM«r ;  go,  good  woanuiy -God  falaai  yen ;  daa'taagr 
anotiier  word.**  Thk  jnteaealing  £fttb  epasade  was  witpaoaed  by  anodiar 
parson,  iriia  had  takan  aheber  iMar  to  toe  spot,  and  wfaa  auBar  oaase  fo- 
afavQ*  «fmlaimiDg,  ^wbh  a  idaap  sigh,  "JLa^,  pardan  die  Aaadosi  q£  h 
Mkmagan  hntarenldtoitha  Load  the  world  weia  all  iike  thasf  Tha 
|ienefcratittg<eye  oflSialia's  ^otsary  aoon  developed  the  paofosnan  4£  har 
new  ac(|uaintance,  Whose  canntenanee  and  attire  dacdned  ham,  to  ha  « 
Metbadut  piaaeher.  AAer  ilistening  to  a  brief  aflaaion  an  the  riabBrfy 
loaa  that  had  been  •evinaed,  and  of  die  folfilled  oomaaand  to  fiaad  4m 
Inmgry  andvdlieve'diffi'dislTCSsed,  Mas.  Jordan  tnteBraptodtheidiaaasHaa 
hr  wwanring^  *^A^  yaa  are  a  good  old  soid,  I  daae  si^;  hat — I  donU 
iGihe  fimatics-;  and  ^oall  not  lyse  me  when  1  tdl  3ml  ihat  1  am  a 
^layar.**  The  laraadiar -nghad,  and,  wiih  a  aomphoent  awaitiinanniij  an- 
anuhedt  **  The  Lard  bless  diee !  whaaver  dion  art ;  and  aa  to  tlur 
idling,  if  tfliy  joid^pbrsBdaih  thae  not,  the  Lord  fcrfnd  thit  I  ahonld.^ 
Thus  reconciled,  and  the  rain  having  id»led,  th^  left  the  foaeh  tngatihw 
on  the  way  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  dwelling.  The  oflfer  of  the  preacher's  arm 
«was  aaoqplBd,  and  Ae^atieetB  of  Chester  hAdLd  the  senoas  di^^ 
W^aky  walkbg  ann^nHHm  «atii  the  female  Basoiaa  of  I 

Jsasnot  oar  widi to  'UOEhury  bygone^  nor^iroaldiv 
mf  these  omr  dntcdies,  !bok  too  iar  hahind  the  asBML 

Where  the  apple  redtbooia 

Never  pry, 
XiBstwe  lose  onrJSniiinH  ■ 

JiveaadL 

Oar  apple,  however,  long  nnoe  ripened,  and  has  £dlen  upon  the  groond 
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> mm  ^  odiiikM  dw  tfkakii  4o  dieiMm< 

'  ^  ibe  fiiiiiiiire  Autoes  of  Am 

1  tfaiiirMn.  JoriM,  m  17dO,  fomedi 
Ckimee  (Usittfee  Mi^Mly  WiHim  IV.),  wbieii  eastod  Car  twMljryMn. 
Tm  fsUUrw-^Ae BtelMMoe €nihr— wese dw  imme^Am  ie,  te^ 
QfBKMi  auaoK  flMMK  Dj  siflM  jMfed  tae  I 
irfcMr  hwwiwi  Tha  dmoMteaMf  wUch  led  te  ^  i 
^tml  naten,  Ife  MMMion  to  tim  thnrnt 
tliw»d  The  MiinnriMB  rf  tomyal  J  '  ' 
Jfdaa  m  a  letter  aMEMeed  to  ber  at  Chdtwfihwen,  deMno^  Imt  to  neeft 
iiim  at  Meifcahned,  wtew  ihay  ^wwe  to  had  each  otber  iumnXL  fkm 
laadaottduded^erengagMMHt,  inffc  rpa—iaipii  oae  nigiifc  a^wer  to  peafow. 
JiSstf  ("l>aiil  to  Baa^)  ior  <fe  Waefit  of  tkm  maDa^ar.  It  waa  in  the 
aftenaaoA  «f  that  day  aha  reeeswed  the  fiital  aatolligaMe,  and  Ae  i>eaehed 
the  tikeatre  danadfally  veakaaed  hy  a  aaoaeaMi  af  imm^  fiti.  She 
afcraggled  an,  hoaawcjv  with  the  part  aBdl-«^a6aaa  aaitiod  at  the  faMagc^ 
he  aeomea  tibe  ooajiMBar  of  aaaising  her  iaaghipg  drank.  The 
:  to  kagh,  hat  the  afi£etod  waoMtfi  banrt;  into  toara  I 
gnat  pafaiinne  of  auad,  mlteaed  faia  toxt»  aad  es- 


flkuad,  ^  Whj,  iVeff,  dw  eonjonr  haa  not  ooly  nade  thee  drank,  ha 
haa  Biada  thaa  rrya^g  dmnk  ]*  After  the  paifaiaBaaaci,  Ae  vas  ^laeed 
hi  A  traanlliny  eaniagBf  in  her  ataaa  dnts,  and  in  a  stato  of  • 
aapaiahv  to  luap  har  amemtaaeat  aith  her  aajad  loaer. 
It  atts  Bipreaaly  aiiaulatod  la  the.  deed  of  aeparatioa 
Ifaa.  Jaadaa  an  aaawd  aaaa  far  the  laaaitwinnao  of  he«olf  and  daaghtwa 
— thatiheabDiMaaiaBtanatothaataee,aaderoertata(MMdtiea.  With 


i  iaadaUe  dowra,  howefCEy  to  nake  acovisioa  far  a  bn»eh  of  her  famly 
aaeoaaected  wkk  the  xoyal  dake,  aae  obtained  peraaiaioa,  and  agata 
gladdened  the  theatro  mh  her  niesanoB.  Hioaaanda  of  tongaes  aov 
aeweUed  m  aeandal,  aad  the  hroaaoit  aiaiiiioaa  areee  oMde  that  abe  had 
anl  kft  to  peaury.  Upoa  At  Hhiatrioaa  dake  the  aaoal 
lattadkawaae  made;  hat  the  high  aeaea  of  haoonr  of  hia  keto 
;  eonif«iioo  voald  aot  petaoit  her  to  oaaatenanoa  theaa  naaoara^ 
aadabepdtfiahedanyiy  to  the  attacks  ia  theae  wovda :  ^Ifaelaiyaelf 
hanad  jaoit  fmbttdy  and  nnoyiaacaHy  to  dedara  tibat  hia  Wbexaiitj  toaaa 
has  been  noble  and  generous  m  the  lugbest  degree.*' 

Ma.  Jordan  namaeedapaalhebouds,  at  Oovra  VMatUCf 

m  "*  The  Wonder  r  and  aa  a  proof  that  aha  waa  acting  no  vehettaas  pait, 
she  mm  attended  at  tbe  Aeatre  by  two  of  her  aoaa,  the  bto  Eadi  of 
Manater  and  oaa  of  hia  hwrthem.  Her  agitation  waa  fljLtioaa\  aad  ay» 
parted  on  tbe  aan  «f  eaeh  of  her  aons  no  was  led  to  the  wii^ga.  ito 
aooner,  however,  did  she  appear,  and  the  meiodioas  aaiea  waa  ochaed  hy 
jwaluagad  gwnnf  iagu  than  har  baogauiey  rtiuinod,  aad  at  the  haanous 
yyoainoas  of  har  langh  aiaay  a  heart  fek  ito  wanaert  pdbe  reneafad»  aad 
Sffaagrad  to  grow  yniai^  a^pn  at  her  potent  bidding.  Mrs.  Jordaa  oaa« 
faianil  bra  piiifiMaiiBani  n,  bii  hnl  appfaranri  in  Loadon  heia^ait  Gomit 
iSMtea  on  Ihelat  of  Amm,  I614»  when  sha  played  i^idrif  f*^^  la 
the  aMatha  of  July  aad  Aa^^  of  the  enaaaig  year  she  appeased  far  toa 
■«fato  at  the  llai9^  Thori^  and  then  £ai%  qaitted  fi^ 
Continent 
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.  In  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  more  particiilarly  when  those  ways  were 
viewed  in  a  pecuniary  pointy  Mrs.  Jordan  was  sunple  as  an  ittfanU  A 
woman  of  nnlimited  charity,  no  selfish  feeling  ever  occupied  her  hearU 
Her  first  cUstress  and  enle  irom  home  originated  in  her  hanng  girea 
blank  acceptances  to  a  near  relation,  in  the  nill  belief  that  they  were  fot 
very  small  amoimts — ^a  proof  of  her  ignorance  of  pecuniary  mattes,  and 
of  her  unbounded  confidence  in  those  who  were  linked  to  her  by  kindred 
tiesb  She  first  visited  Boulogne,  then  Tcpaired  to  Versailles,  and  subse- 
quently, in  still  greater  secrecy,  to  St  Cloud,  where,  totally  secluded,  she 
awaited,  in  extreme  depression,  the  answer  to  some  letters,  by  which  her 
future  proqeedmgs  were  to  be  guided*  Her  solidtude  arose  less  from  the 
real  importance  of  her  affairs,  than  from  her  indignation  at  the  ingratitude 
displayed  towards  her,  and  which,  by  withdrawing  the  curtain  from  her 
unwilling  eyes^  exhibited  a  painful  view  of  human  nature.  Estranged 
from  those  she  loved,  as  well  as  from  the  profession  which  had  never  feuled 
to  restore  her  animation  and  amuse  her  fancy,  the  anguish  of  her  mind  so 
enfeebled  her  that  a  bilious  complaint  was  generated  and  gradually 
increased.  Day  after  day  her  misery  augmented,  and  the  approach  of 
dissolution  was  regarded  by  her  with  placid  welcome*  No  comforts 
solaced  her  in  her  latest  moments.  She  would  lie  upon  the  small  sofa  in 
her  little  drawing-room,  exhibiting  the  most  restless  anxiety  for  intelli- 
gence from  England.  Post  after  post  arrived,  but  no  answer  to  her 
letters,  and  her  anxiety  was  so  great  that  her  very  skin  became  dis- 
coloured! The  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1816,  brought  with  it  the 
closing  scene.  Before  the  accustomed  hour  of  delivery,  she  sent  to  the 
post-office,  and  on  the  return  of  the  messenger  started  up  and  held  out 
her  hands  as  if  impatient  to  receive  the  coveted  letters*  On  being  toUl 
there  were  none,  she  stood  a  moment  motionless,  and  sank  back  upon  the 
sofft  from  which  she  had  risen.  Gazing  vacantly,  she  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  was  literally  bursting,  And — Dora  Jonbn  was  dead !  Stranger 
hands  provided  for  her  remains  a  quiet  grave,  distinguished  by  a  fiat 
stone,  slightly  raised,  and  bearing  tnis  inscription  t  ^'  M.  &  Dorotheas 
Jordan^  quse  per  multos  annos  Londini  inque  aliis  Britannia  urbibus 
scenam  egregie  omavit,  lepore  comico,  vocis  suavitate,  puellarum  hilarinm 
alteriusque  sexus  moribus  habitu  imaiandis  null!  secunda ;  ad  exercendam 
eam  qua  tarn  feliciter  versata  est  artem,  ut  res  egenorum  adversas  suble- 
varet  nemo  promptior ;  evita  exiit  3^  nonas  Julu,  1816^  annos  nata  SO. 
Mementote !  Lugete !" 

Such  were  the  triumphs,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  this  votary  of  the  laugh- 
ing goddess,  such  her  nappiness  and  affliction.  Her  summer  day  had 
nunbow  tints,  but  her  nignt  was  encompassed  by  gloom,  from  which  no 
hand  from  among  the  crowd  of  former  adulators  sought  to  rescue  her. 
After  days  brought  remembrances  of  her  talent  and  worth,  but  esteem 
and  regret  were  then  alike  in  vain. 

A  son  of  our  unequalled  actress  once  invited  to  break&st  the  hearty 
old  actor,  William  Dowton,  whose  portrait  we  recently  presented  to  our 
readers.  After  the  discussion  of  the  meal,  the  comedian  was  surprised  at 
seeing  the  king  enter  the  apartment  Seating  himself,  he  conversed 
£Euuiliarly  with  his  son's  guest,  the  subject  being  the  stage.  Ah&t  ex* 
patiating  npon  the  excellence  of  a  few  old  fsivourites,  his  Majesty  inquired 
of  Dowtoa  who,  in  his  opinion, ,  was  the  best  tepresentative  of  Lat^ 
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CBsazIe.  This  confused  the  comedian,  who  knew  that  if  he  spoke  truly 
he  must  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  ^'  I  see,  I  see,''  said  the 
soyereign  5  **  I  |)eroeiYe  who  you  mean.  Oh  I  she  was  an  actress.**  ^d 
then,  ]:elapnng  into  an  ahstraction,  he  exclaimed;  '^  Poor  Dora!** 

The  illustrious  consort  of  his  Majesty  had  likewise  an  offering  to  tender 
to  her  memory.  Shordy  after  her  marriage,  some  alterations  were  sug- 
gested at  tiie  residence  at  Bushy,  including  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
pleasure-grounds,  the  plans  for  which  would  hare  swept  away  a  little 
arbour,  once  the  favoured  retreat  of  our  giflied  actress.  The  royal  mistress 
of  the  grounds,  on  learning  the  circamstance,  would  not  permit  a  vestige 
of  ^  poor  Dora's  **  arbour  to  be  disturbed.  Had  this  amiable  princess  been 
musically  inclined,  she  might,  upon  the  occasion  in  question,  have  sang, 
with  Moore-— 

Here's  the  bower  she  lov'd  so  mnch^ 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch — 

Oh !  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 
Boses  now  unheeded  sigh, 

Where's  the  hand  to  wreathe  them? 
Songs  aroimd  neglected  lie, 
Where's  the  lip  to  breathe  them  P 

We  love  the  reverence  paid  to  the  dead,  but  would  not  have  the  tokens 
of  respect  delayed  till  the  heart  be  silent.  Humanity,  however,  has  too 
often  preferred  neglect,  and  then  compensated  the  same  by  penitential 
and  posthumous  attention.  From  these  reflections  we  turn  to  add  the 
finishing  touches  to  our  portrait. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  transcendant  creature.  In  her  were  combined  all 
the  qualities  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  comic  actress  in  the  sprightly, 
animated,  joyous  style,  with  full  power  to  embody  genuine  feeling.  Her 
person  and  eait  were  elegant  and  elastic ;  whilst  ner  face,  if  not  beautiful, 
was  irresistiDly  agreeable.  Her  expressive  features  and  eloquent  action 
harmonised  blandly  with  each  other,  not  by  skilful  artifice,  but  by  intel- 
lectual sympathy*  Her  voice  was  the  very  essence  of  music.  In  sing- 
ing it  was  sweet  and  melodious,  modulating  itself  with  natural  and  win- 
ning ease.  She  sang  without  effort,  and  generally  without  instruments — 
her  gentle,  flute-like  melody  forming  the  sweetest  of  accompaniments. 
Her  pronunciation  was  peculiarly  elegant  tmd  correct,  and  she  retained 
some  accents  of  her  native  Ireland,  which,  far  from  impairing,  enhanced 
the  richness  of  her  tones  and  the  simplicity  of  her  expression.  She  had 
no  art  to  study,  nature  being  her  sole  mstructress.  Joyous  and  animated, 
her  laugh  bubbled  up  irom  her  heart,  and  her  tears  came  ingenuously 
from  the  deep  spring  of  feeling.  A  disting^hed  critic  once  remarket]^ 
that  ^  her  smile  nad  the  effect  of  sunshine^  her  voice  was  eloquence  itself — 
it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  was  always  at  her  mouth." 

It  was  wiih  self-development  that  this  exquisite  actress  delighted.  She 
fitvoured  the  audience  with  the  exuberance  of  her  own  nature ;  her  smiles 
and  tears  were  genuine-^they  issued  warm  from  her  heart.  She  felt  and 
eommunicated  her  feeling ;  and  so  insensibly  did  she  carry  you  with  her, 
that  you  were  compelled  to  be  glad  with  her  guety,  to  be  sad  with  her 
forrow.  The  beautiful  compliment  once  paid  to  the  actmg  of  her  prede* 
cesser,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  might  have  been  applied  to  herself— <'  The  deaf 
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ThupghpoMCMMiym  giriydhyacly  <a4mfa>«aJBiiyyot»  she 

*  -  Tiw  k  inTAkft  HBchLfr  fa 
old  jBM«MhnM0es,  whiob  makt  «• 
liondlAfla^rUL  OurairaiMteew%araiiAtfi«it  [ 
fl0l8«-  jiid  gBiyfo  £iM  I— Mrlifid  "  TbmB  wb  Imm  49017 
Jondaa  vitfaiB  the  JbMt  tern  «r  6hom  j/tmn^  mm  kmm  vm  sitaqa 
of  her  performance  of  tuoh  parts  as  OpkeUa^  Sdena  (<  AlTa  Well  1 
Ends  Well'),  and  VjUm  in  tUs  mkmr.  Her  mm  in  those  days  sank, 
with  her  steady  meltins^  eve,  aatotne  MHt.  Her  joyous  parts — in  which 
her  memory  now  chnl^  Inres-— «b  her  jMfck  wen  «atdone  by  her  plain- 
tive ones.'' 

By  no  coraparatiTe  view  can  we  ooaveiy  Id  1km  reader  an  idea  of  her 
st^le  and  powers.  Seversl  aetnesaes  have  UHomoi  in  the  same  scfaooJ, 
without  precisely  imitaringdie  gpea^mngimtlL  Mm.  Mardyn,  for  instance, 
gave  you  a  glimpse  of  her  girlish  gaiety  and  bounding  spint ;  Fanny  Kelly 
Mhihstadl  soMe  af  her  ski^,  waffeftai  padMs;  —athor  Fawy>  Urs. 
FkaviiUaM,  mbc  af  hmt  spirit  ci  jottity;  whiht  Mrs.  Jfisbelt 
aa  aeha  «f  her  ian^glu  ^uft  ttMoe  has  beaai  ao  aaeoad  ~  ~ 

fihe  woaU  joeaa  to  ham  had  Biidi  dehght  in  «he  I 


from  Dublin  to  play  at  Liverpool,   she  <sitoed  4he 

ingiy  dqiwsoed mi  sfiriti,  beiag  kngaid aad  ■pyai mi%  ■  thwrfaat      Ina 

jfaatt  tnM^  hawewcr,  her  very  natere  affeand  tm  ■ndwga  m 

Sm  walked  spidHtodif  aeraas  die  sti^  twa  «r  dMse  ^sas,  as  if  to  1 

Jls  esteit;  ai:^  Aa  faaneafc  her  feat  toadbed  Ae  I 

aseaiad  aweawntod,     ^w  rtepped  %iii  aad  qwdk,  s 

nif  dri|iiriiaiii  iMMiiiri^     That  she  was  agMa  in  her 

evidaaeed  b^  the  oaaue  ^le  aaid  Ae  csadisl  haigh  aetasaiag  ia  1 


Sack  was  diis  aotatand  dald  of  iiatMB,  wha  U^hM  vidi  ram  t 
jaaeh  yaodaess  af  soaL  Benevoleaoe  was  oae  «f  her  heit  af  .ehaa 
hi  whidi  A»  eaereiaed  a  aktiaas  mt;  aaJ  iiiithasiantirayjr  aas  aha  he^ 
laaed  hy  these  wha  knew  her,  ar  who  waae  la  aay  way  depeadeai  apaa 
her.  FoUom^  tqpan  her  hi^ppj  DaUia  days  aasM  aaaed  eaeaes.  aa 
ahiflh  she%aiadas  the  aelaaawMged  best  aetrais  a(  bar  4ay  aad  tb 
aoMfaaSaaof  a^Boe^  sactoaadod  by  Inaaay  and  a  naaMBaaa  a&anag;. 
Oferiheqiaiteflhat^naaitlMBecamaaabanga,  whieh  ahawad  h^ 
Hag  firasked  aad <had^woaged,  dyiag  liieratfy cf  a  baakea  heart;.  Urn 
toolate  now  to  inquire  ssia  the  why  and  the  whaaelina  af  this  asiBmij 
hataniawaadpaaaMfeiQgeaasaelsBStaaBk — OachttUa*Dhaaahaea? 


Dsn  Jbidaa  has  ae  voice  new  taaaraw.    The  ilM  fesar  af  Jib  « 
od  she  siacfa  weil    as  peaedFaUy  an  her  sliangiii  ^lawii  as  daiagh 
aaflaaadinaMHeUetalhevaalfesof  WiadaRL     Wawaiuy,  hanMc-haea 
haraiBiiJI  cherished  by  the  Aeaaang  heart  aflaw^astd  in  ^ 

'  \  te  haag^  as  it  aaae^  a  gaiJUad  ayaa  hariamb,' 
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BT  THR  AUTHOB  OF  ^  IBB  W-CDV  BAI 


ihe  fin  inma»i>B«ttiiig.«omtf^miwniMndittiB  -mmtn,  iirtnoBg  to  «1» 
iMDd^ik  Iwi^odaoqpd  the  j<iitaiy  impe  aaJ  tiMok  itU  AvttaniMl 
wtMdKwkidovMfiMDM.  One  «f  tboR  Ml  iteM  «id  fen;  l0«ktiis  an 
the  Nearer  for  her  oumniiDg  dress,  with  handsome  featnTes,  acaftm  U» 
«^  ami  acoiprpMsJ  JifL  Ten  or  «leiWA  weria  n;o  dw  Ul  hen  a 
lugh-spirited,  blooming  gid :  nnee  then,  her  W9oe^  bad  Saitiwr  «ad  she 

sraswMBAosjkeleton.  it  was 3JEiis  'HieraycroiL  Tim  i  amj[iB«i<ai,  ■  j  i g 

Jad^  lAo  had  ceaie  in  <te  jfMrad  the  evennig  wish  hei;  was siet  isinltj,  ~ 
-an  jptosnUing  .gtti  wiA  jbiU  haaelieyfiB  anfl  n  pkinisant  ^emAti* 
nance. 

'' Tm  4«»  tf  die  ffhost  esoBes  idneadat  sD^kwaBW  eiit  onaaA  amght 
stfiiBil,''  lenadLeddie  latter.  '<  Gherts  are  snd  Je  afimv  anDlr  wi- 
ther." 

<<IWtjd»ahesUik,  Annie,'' esKbnmed  HOm  Thmmyea^  ^Mi  % 
sflaeeBtihlB  sluuldeca 

rffVMMiacMdf^kkig:  IhelieTOleaiditUlfinheiiee;  B«t,«C 
ooorae,'*  added  Anaie^  after  a  fmnae,  ^  seeieoily  speaking  and  ikmaiamg^ 
iken  u  no  trnlh  in  it     ¥«m  oannot  jpeesiUy  thmk  :dtefe  »." 

"  Have  yon  seen  my  farether  Isaac  io-^j,  te  *^ak  io  P^  w«B4he«»- 
joader-efifiss  TbenracMft. 

''Ori^edufilwaB^ilithimtoid^m.  TlM(i^I.denHkMW  theft  he 
wonld.    He  saw  it  last  nieht." 

**  Nonsense^  iMawd  Annie. 

^Ah!  SnlTnweencfaiinedwhcneAegiiMwnnisegtedihat^hsytaw 
it  Satlsaaeissec^Mnnd'eMl:  there's  net  a  «faaAe 'rf  inagMttae 
feefing  -er  aapeietition  ahent  Umt  he  is  Ahaiwy  laefe— na«e,  peskapa, 
Kohaid—toheladnimjhyiBarsorlncMk  Listen,  Anna.  £Mtni^ 
I  was  drinkinff  tea  at  Mrs.  Connaught's,  and  I  had 
kch         ■ 


promise  to  fetch  me  hnwe  foi,  to  oealeas  the  tnrfh,  after  4dl  ikat  has 
hapfienid,  and  eapooiallT  these  Ust  few  dajs  when  these  sapefetitiens  re- 
peals have  heen  pwraleiit,  I  de  ne(b  lelioi  (hekig  sfaiead  after  nightftU 
«iilh  Mdj  jnvants.  He  came  at  ten  s^eleok,  and  I  aetiead  lie  aasoMd 
Jibont  iMsd  silent  Onoe  Mis.  Connaiu^  addaeased  him  these  Hmm 
hdbaekeanewBsed^  a  asmadcahle  thing  nr  Isaac,  wfeisnatnnilyiBasnrf. 
W«<eaBiea«raic  In  passing  the  chaidijnBd,  this  eoner  rf  it,  near  ne 
waste  hmd,  wnen  ithe  .gravn  are  thid^  Inac  dadmned  in  yaae,  and 
wallisfl  wtah  Us  head  tmoMd  sidearagrs.    *  What  mn  yon  ieiikig  far 

it^dfeegramtnesr  I  asked. 

'or  finntei;,' he  »pKed.    And<de  yoakaow,  Ajnie,4ihenghli 


11m  na%  Ainkk^of  peor  Bobert  and  of  Ais  hmibfe  rano^ 
roirit,  Isaac's  words  gave  roe  a  shock,  and  IheU  UsjaEm^^nsc. 
Anne,' ka  amt'On,  ^  I  jnr  hkn  te^^ight* 
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<<  I  squeezed  closer  to  Isaac,  closer  still  lelien  I  saw  the  grave  anxiety  of 
his  face,  for  that  told  me  he  was  not  joking.     He  continued : 

^*  <  If  ever  I  saw  Hunter  in  my  life,  I  saw  him  to-night  in  this  church- 
yard,  dose  to  his  own  grave,  i  saw  him,  Mary  Anne,  every  feature  of 
his  feoe,  as  plainly  as  we  see  the  gravestones  at  this  moment' 

'' '  How  did  it  look?*  I  shuddered. 

''  *  It  looked  as  he  looked  in  life :  as  he  must  have  looked  when  he  was 
«hot  down,  the  hat  over  the  brow,  and  that  remarkable  coat  on :  just  as 
those  describe  who  profess  to  have  seen  it.  Now  I  know  that  I  am  not 
one  to  be  deceived  by  ghostly  &ncies,  Mary  Anne,  and  I  was  staggered. 
I  ran  back  to  the  gate  and  searched  the  churchyard  all  over,  but  I  saw  no 
more  of  it' " 

Miss  Thomycroft  ceased,  and  her  hearer  trembled.  **  Do  you  think 
he  could  have  been  deceived  ?"  she  whispered. 

**  No,  Annie,  I  do  not  When  a  cool,  collected  man,  like  my  brother 
Isaac,  dispassionately  asserts  such  a  thing,  added  to  the  terrified  asser- 
tions of  others,  I,  at  least,  believe  that  there  must  be  some  dreadful  mya^ 
tery  abroad,  supernatural  or  otherwise/' 

**  How  in  tiie  world  shall  I  go  home  to-night  with  only  Sarah  ?"  ex- 
-daimed  Miss  Annie,  in  a  dismayed  tone.  **  I  shall  never  pass  that 
churchyard." 

The  two  young  ladies  sat  on,  over  the  fire,  conversing  in  dread  and 
doubt  Gradually  they  relapsed  into  silence,  listening  to  the  sighing 
wind,  and  sufiPering  their  ima^nations  to  roam  on  the  marvellous.  About 
lialf-past  eight  one  of  them  spoke.     It  was  Miss  Annie. 

"  What  can  have  become  of  Sarah  ?  My  aunt  was  not  well,  and  said 
•she  should  send  her  at  eight  o'clock  at  the  latest." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  that  personage  entered  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  A  respectable  maid-servant,  getting  on  for 
fi>rty.  She  banged-to  the  door  behind  her  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair, 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies. 

'*  Sarah  I"  uttered  her  young  mistress,  in  a  reproving  tone. 

<'  Ay,  you  may  well  stare,  young  ladies,  but  I  can't  stand  upon  no 
forms  nor  respects  just  now.  I  don't  know  whether  my  senses  is  here  or 
yonder.     There's  the  ghost  at  this  blessed  moment  in  the  churchyard !" 

Annie  screamed,  and  caught  hold  of  Miss  Thomycroft.  The  lattor 
apoke,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"  Your  imagination  has  deceived  you,  Sarah." 

"  If  anjrthing  has  deceived  me,  it's  my  eyes,"  retorted  Sarah,  really 
too  much  flustered  to  stand  upon  forms ;  ^'  but  they  never  did  yet,  miss. 
When  it  struck  eight,  missis  called  out  to  me,  from  the  parlour,  to  ooroe 
afber  ICss  Annie.  I  thought  I'd  finish  my  ironing  first,  which  took  me 
another  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  I  put  my  blanket  and  things  away, 
and  off  I  come.  I  was  a  shuttine^  the  house-door  when  I  heard  master^s 
voice  a  singing  after  me,  and  back  I  went,  into  the  parlour.  *  Is  it  coals, 
air?'  I  asked.  *  No,  it's  not  coals,'  says  master,  and  I  saw  by  his  mouth 
he  was  af^  a  bit  of  nonsense,  *  it's  to  tell  you  to  take  care  of  the  ghost^ 
.  *  Oh  bran  the  ghost,'  says  I,  *  it  had  better  not  come  anigh  me,  Fd 
knock  it  down  as  soon  as  look  at  it'  And  so  I  would,  young  ladies," 
added  Sarah, ''  if  I  got  the  chance." 

<<  Go  on,  go  on,"  eagerly  interposed  Mary  Anne  Thomycroft. 
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**  I  come  right  on  to  the  chnrchyard,"  contmaed  Sarah,  '^  and  what 
vte  had  been  a  saying  made  me  turn  my  ejee  on  to  it  as  I  passed*  Tonng 
ladiefl^"  she  added,  drawing  her  ohaur  near  to  them  and  dropping  her 
voice  mysteriously,  *^  if  you'll  beliere  me>  there  stood  Robert  Hunter. 
He  was  close  by  that  big  tombstone  of  old  Marley>,  at  this  &ad  of  the 
churchyard,  not  three  yi^ds  from  his  own  grave.'' 

"  Ob,  Sarah !"  exclaimed  Miss  Thomycroft»  **  do  you  not  think  your 
dght — your  &ars— played  you  false  ?  It  may  have  been  through  talking 
of  him.^ 

'<  Miss,  I  hadn't  got  no  fears,  so  they  couldn't  have  done  it.  No,  I 
saw  him.  And  I'd  take  a  oath  of  it,  as  solemn  as  I  took  it  at  the 
crowner's  inquest.  It  wam't  many  steps  away  from  me :  you  know  old 
Marley's  grave :  there  was  nothing  but  the  ditch  and  the  low  edge  be- 
tween  us.  There  he  stood,  his  features  as  pliun  as  ever  I  saw  'em  in  my 
life,  and  that  uncommon  coat  on,  which  I  am  sure  was  never  made  for 
anybody  but  a  Guy  Fawkes." 

**  You  were  frightened,  then,"  exclaimed  Annie. 
"  I  was  not  exactly  frightened,  but  I  won't  deny  that  I  felt  a  creepish- 
ness  all  over  me,  and  I'd  have  given  half-a-crown  out  of  my  pocket  if  any 
human  creature  had  but  come  up  to  bear  me  company." 
''Did  you  speak  to  it?" 

'^  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  had  the  courage,  but  it  didn't  give 
me  no  time.  The  minute  it  saw  me  a  looking  at  it,  it  glided  away 
among  the  gravestones,  as  if  making  off  for  the  back  of  the  church.  I 
made  off  too,  as  &st  as  my  legs  would  bring  me,  and  I  eome  right  in 
here  to  you,  instead  of  to  the  latchen,  for  I  knew  my  tongue  must  let  it 
out,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  better  for  you  to  hear  it  than  them  ser- 
Tants." 

''  Quite  right,"  murmured  Miss  Thomycroft. 

''  I  never  did  believe  in  ghosts,"  added  Sarah,  ''  any  more  than  I'd 
believe  in  dreams,  and  such  wishy-washy  trash,  and  I  never  believed  in 
Hunter's,  fiat  I'll  not  ridicule  'em  after  this  night.  Poor  wretch  I  it 
can't  rest  quiet  in  its  grave.    It  may  want  to  denounce  its  murderer." 

With  the  last  words  Miss  Thomycroft  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit  of 
shaking.  '<  I  cannot  bear  this,"  she  wailed.  '*  I  cannot  bear  it.  If 
this  horror  is  to  continue,  I  must  leave  the  neighbourhood." 

How  were  the  two  to  go  home,  and  pass  the  churchyard  ?  Annie  de* 
dared  with  a  shudder  she  would  not,  and  Sarah  did  not  particularly  urge 
it.  Only  women-servants  were  in  the  house,  none  of  whom  would  feel 
inclined  to  escort  them,  and  risk  the  ghost ;  so  they  remained  on,  waiting 
till  one  of  the  youog  Mr,  Thomycrofb  should  come  in.  fiut  between 
nine  and  ten,  Captain  Copp  made  lus  appearance  in  hot  anger,  shaking 
his  sticky  and  stamping  his  wooden  lejg  at  Sarah. 

**  Had   the  vile  hussy  taken  up  her  gossiping  quarters  at  the  Red 

Court  for  the  night  ?    Did  she  thmk *' 

*^  I  could  not  get  Miss  Annie  away,"  interrupted  Sarah*  ^^  The 
ghost's  in  the  churchyard.     I  saw  it  as  I  (same  along." 

The  sailor-captain  was  struck  dumb.  One  of  his  women-kind  avow 
belief  in  a  ghost !  He  had  seen  a  mermaid  himself,  but  ghosts  were  fabu- 
lous  monsters,  fit  for  nothing  but  marines,  and  they  who  said  they  saw 
'em  wanted  a  taste  of  the  yard-arm. 
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^AfmBa^»'hmmmm\Mtiimm^^aM  ho^ha^hol  V^mmijmUmmm 
t»bin«»«i«mw;.    I«riiBli&tt«oroiierlMdiiflft.ill»kqnil^MMir  I 


wiU.    Shamefol  r  rtrikny  wwy  at  fca  wtiwitn  iy;.    <KWfc 

Sarah,  "  for  I  don't  see  the  good  of  'em,  but  this  was  Robert  Himte^%.  far 
aQ  itmL  Immhis  ftct  aai  kbijnt^  aaaaDe^v  cveir  i  mmt  m^ amr  in 
thttflhsfw  Idoi^tmylsOTkkWfbvtkevwaihiibjAehedRaiiA 
^tmMSbiimmB,.\utimmAt^fm^am  '        ' 

ftKonib*    H»iffi8lHiltMadiip.tiBi^]iltt]teit]Mirl»b«,iK]ifau 

<<  And  that  same  white  coat  lying  now  in  the  Inttei  attte  Mm 
yered  with  blood,  just afrktbaa took effhiabadji^!   Hgb!  feafUByoii.' 
««  tf  tkaie^aappaBtliMief  kMliet,  thmr  ■nfW  apparhiflMoi  eoati; 
ttBMNfwt  Sarab^  betipaett  wiu— i  aad  hat  auHter  wmm.  wtm  wkmmf  s 
struggle  who  shonldi  kanrtba  laakwaei^  to  tba  iiixiiiy  wmagea^6m- 
of  the  choleric  bat  really  good-hearted  merchauft  iiifliwi.     ^^ml  aa  soie 
thatiKhadirattkatcM^es  aal  aai  ikai^yiomhsfm^gt  mm^barJ' 


got  dkit  CM*  6»  aa  I  aai  dnt  ydar  li^a  «l^ 
Aw9figi^gBiitb&m:gbBmmlm»tag9rWcm^^ 

fimilhaRaACosrt^  paa^spiecaof  gmuMl  taUad  (!■  iiaato  kad^  ya» 
came  sharp  upon  it— Annie,  in  sickening  terror,  in  spite  of  her  iinw« 
mocking  assurance  that  a  pBBnB^9^ng]te8henU-ba:iiq^Foaiiasitia|f  t^^ 
with  ft  diaHiqraiA  ghoirt^  dtag^  dhae  t»  Uny  aiid  kUi  ker  Im  an  Ui  arm, 
tnalia^lathiiBta  gaidabsrsaefsi.  Tha  capioB  iai  «  gav*  aao^  (ka 
ovowad)  k  aftnrwarda)  to  giBHb  harmto  the  dtteh^  brii^^ 
would  be ftpaaaseafiirattgfaxisdiftarBaBa;  kut-at  Aat:awiaa<i  ^mk,  wka 

"  Tkerar  ska  mmdy^LAnik  wkispes,  krfna tk» astonished  gffUla- 
man  could  giiro^  wmy  tm Mb  Ipwaiiny  jaajgnadbn^.  ^^tkaaa  kiai 
to  Marians  taari»l    Mon^  nastoirl  iatiiaTtte  OMfcoriiot?' 

Tk^  tainad  Aair  eym  m  Aa  iKiac  Mha  of  As  AaiaijaMJ^  ( 
afrif  iMttadbjaaimntiUaftsBiiHUwa  Itwavtoa-tam.  Witfiin  a 
i9w  yawds  af  Awa^  in  tha  dim  iwaaiigkl— far  the  saawi^  wafcij  Bad  not 
loagraanygayehatafabla^Kgkt  annjaiaJtfiawelMnwa»faBae£tka 
ill>-faad  Bdbvi  Hoolar;  Urn  Tasj  own  lAaaa  mwijinr  bodjr  Captain 
Copp  had  helped  to  lay  in  tkr  gmnj.  haw^feliaiiisilWftmaaanfafchia: 


The  captain  was  oonsideraBlj  taknii  abndc ::  lad  bprv  kam  lal£  n 
so  befaa  an>  iiiipntad  icabaig  r  kia  waadui  bf  fappai  nfamis- 


sirely  down  and  his  nanlk  flsfroaeok  H»  had  iim  kaaai  ay iii  ii  m  sssawn,, 
and  he  snw  k^arf  dbabt  Umif  tha  spkit  kafaekkawa  indaad  fhafr  of 
Bobert  Homtor.    Basoit  nai  in  ttw  yifla»  afaaitaadb  Aafc  &  caflant 


spkit 
Bobert  Homftar.    Baport  wasinttia  ^ifagaaftiaHBih  HitAagaBant 
rnaiaaA  kataaddnoi 


captnittWBovid  hafa  naia  ai^  kat  aaaid  nainikunnlffrQBft  tha  grasp- 
of  his  companions. 
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,g,  !ljuiL*i  ■■LiioiDi  llij  iiiMfctiua  fai  aiwij,i  im  ■!  iJoV  iNifr  there 
w  iMiMiiMfclt  lUifciitu,  Met  to  myiamUkfr  i»  hbUney  •wit  kH 
yoojRrenty  appeermg  Aewp  Hbe  >  ii|*i  heed  ?* 


Xflpgnoi^  ■evepw,  wMppeve^  MMiwiiig  mm  av,  ei 

tiMDBlielMdl  emrdMe  mk9  Ae  aequMm  of  kb  i«oedb»  1^  ibiiAr 
sobbing  oonToltiTely  on  bis  arm,  and  Sarah  hanging  en  to  kiv  fnne#  UiTir 
A  MJarttte  afcwipaiii  tiiey  t»  liwM»  TltotBj  miift»  iiwiig  fium  the  fcec- 
tion  of  the  Tillage. 

Xnae.  **:  iV  ge  Mvb  to  the  MersMMKy  MliMdtnnrtfimrfeeseeifd^ 
Mrt  ii  dtora  Sene  h»dk.laMei^a  P^TfT  *  *^  ^>^  "^  Wnowed 
Hunter^B  lace  Ad  ftole  the  ooat  to  aetil  Mi.** 

**fipgpyo«ragtf  thetwwiye,^  idjmmMJjwmf  Mr  ThwFujreielL  <<J[ 
IweeMDeetMgtosOT  Am  AeMei«ni(nHltkece8li»  there  We 
Iwfe:  bee»  hMJiru^-;  afc  k  ^J^  hmimL  M  ie  »fer  the  ilnnr  m  Ae 
BDBeft  eter  via  etaUe^  deueiMl  i^  saw  so^  Mfing  anea  ia  tiw  Mde.'' 

''IriwaUIikatahedkaaltfMil  ffhoatyTerMd  Ae  dfaeoaAeil  captaaiL 

JMBaluMVBP^GMii^acwF  jLBtaw  aiini^aBa  ioppevtos  BttraHDDi^  Tne 
ci^tain  walked  on  inl^aMiatoii  kepi  in  ^eeepnawfyivln^    Iiaac 

I lannd  Amam^9  wwil,  aad  to  hiki  ker  up 


r  ike*  wai^  ska  jet  riuauk  awaj  fitm 
'hewhiiiMMJ^  ^'bawiitkii?   Wk^itit?   letnekarean 
iUa  nigW;  mmr^  at  enee    For  eeieral  warika  yod  ksrv 
dionned  me." 

"^latkafwaatscaaaewkrf  lAeoMikatToct?^  waakeraaawer.  «<I 
tknklwaiipeakeai^*  ikeaidbil^  is  a^^taebs.  <«  I  aN««r  speak  ant : 
bat  aafy  tB»weai    Isaiia  Tk—jfuaft,  bn^ yo»  lardark  erieaa  nfon  yoar 

<*Adarl^  kM»7«rBM,**sha  went ei^  •'tfiewarsi  adiamteriirf  Oat 
Mn  ean  aennit  on  aan,  tka  saan  wkMi  staiaad  Ike  kand  of  Cain? 
Ifindf  Ibavakaansileatti^Aaiasteftkawerid;  IwilkasfleBl;  bat 
Ibi  lialt  laasi  iu  ketneeu  as  " 

**yo,enayaeair  ka  iPehaawutty  aMweied.  "« IVeeadBloer  I  may 
ifinty,  katelaadb  eriaua  mjcoaeeicDee  ir  cisar.    Ezpbun 

Isaacs  I  harfe  nerer  breathed 
MI  to  As  j^atean) 

<^anr  eoy  dbid^**  ka  uiewaledl,  and  bet  inr  Anaie%  agslatMm  she 
aygbtkannalieedAanJlDney  yitaigfaidof  iarprise,  in  which  die 
weans  weaa  snanei^*'"*^  ^^^  oil 
liina yao^ Jnaacy    snasni^aren* 

**  Ton  were  mMkm/*  waakiaicplyr  "  Ify  bands  w3!  nef«r  be  red 
with  snch  a  cxime..    Itiaaraneiaiy  natare;" 

"  It  was  80  like  yon,"  she  resumed,  in  a  whisper.  ^  Tboogb  I  had 
bat  a  momentary  leek  beipta  1  fsiniud,^ 
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<«  I  was  not  there,"  he  repeated.    <*  I  swear  it  to  jroa.'* 
<<  Oh,  what  a  relief !"  she  murmurecl,  ^  what  a  rekef !"  Theo^  as  a  aod- 
den  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  she  spoke  againi  in  a  more  hnahed 
tone — *^  Was  it  Richard  ?  You  are  alike  in  figure.'' 

*^  Annie,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  reproving,  but  a  solemn  tone,  ^'  I  cannot 
tell  you.  It  is  an  inouiry  which  neither  you  nor  I  do  well  to  dwell  upaOf 
which  we  have  no  rigtit  to  pursue.  Let  the  consciousness  of  cor  own  in^ 
nocence  suffice  for  us." 

<<  The  knowledge  of  yours  will  suffice  for  me,"  she  answ^ed.  ^  Since 
that  night  I  have  been  most  wretched." 

<<  You  need  not  have  distressed  yourself"  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thorny* 
croft.  '^  If  my  hand  were  stained  with  red,  I  shoud  break  with  jrooy 
sooner  than  you  could  with  me.  Whatever  else  a  murderer  may  covet^ 
let  him  keep  clear  of  wife  and  cluldren."  « 

Whatever  suspicion  Isaac  Thomycroft  may  have  had,  it  was  not  his 
place  to  denounce  his  brother  Richard.  He  did  suspect  him.  And  ho 
suspected  also  that  Cyril  was  mixed  up  with  it,  else  why  keep  out  of  the 
way  ?  Isaac  was  not  a  cruel  man,  or  one  devoid  of  consdenoe.  He  had 
many  estimable  qualities :  though  it  is  true  he  cheated  her  Majesty's  re- 
venue, and  thought  it  glorious  fun.  Richard  had  not  made  him  his  con- 
fidant; and  put  the  que8ti6n  deliberately  to  him,  Isaac  would  not;  but 
the  uncertainty  had  long  worked  painfully  within  him. 

Thus  talking,  they  reached  the  house  of  Captain  Copp,  and  the  cap- 
tain pressed  Isaac  to  enter,  and  introduced  his  brandy.  There  they  sat, 
discussing  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  the  captain  telling  his  tale,  and 
Sarah  telling  hers,  to  the  intense  horror  of  Mrs.  Copp,  who  had  the 
bump  of  marvel  strongly  developed,  and  who  declared  she  would  never 
go  up  to  bed  alone  again. 

Meanwhile,  Maiy  Anne  Thomycroft  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  distraction.  She  had  never  believed  in  ghosts — as  children  say — 
would  have  ridiculed  the  very  idea.  Yet  she  knew  that  Robert  Hunter 
was  dead  and  buried,  and  how  reconcile  that  fact  with  this  mysterious 
account  of  his  reappearance  ?  She  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  first 
reports,  that  Hunter's  spirit  had  been  seen,  for  she  knew  how  prone  the 
ignorant  are  to  supernatural  tales,  but  the  moment  her  brother  Isaac 
imparted  to  her  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  sensible^  dispas- 
sionate eyes,  a  sickening  conviction  flashed  over  her  that  it  was  his  spirit. 
And  now  was  added  the  testimony  of  the  matter-of-fact  Sarah.  Mary 
Anne  Thomycroft  had  been  attached  to  Robert  Hunter;  a  tacit  engage- 
ment had  existed  between  them  ;  but,  stronger  even  than  the  grid  and 
regret  she  had  felt  at  his  untimdy  &te,  was  the  fearful  dr^  that 
overpowered  her  for  her  brother  Richard,  lest  he  should  be  discovered,  and 
brought  to  punishment — ^tried,  condemned,  executed !  The  words  of  Sarah 
— *'  Perhaps  it  wants  to  denounce  its  murderer^' — ^rang  in  her  ears  like  a 
knelL  As  she  sat  there,  trembling,  Richard  entered.  Had  he  seen  the 
ghost  ?  He  looked  as  if  he  had.  His  damp  hair  hung  about  in  a  Uadc 
mass,  and  his  face  and  lips  were  ghastiy  as  Hunter's.  His  dster  gaxed 
at  him  with  surprise  :  the  always  self-possessed  Richard  I 
^*  Have  you  come  now  from  the  village  ?"  she  asked, 
"  From  that  way." 
**  Did  you  look  mto  the  churchyard  as  you  passed  it  ?" 
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**  Yes/'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

<<  You  know  what  thej  say :  that  his  spirit  appears  there.** 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  was  Richard's  unexpected  answer. 

Miss  Thomycroft  started  up.     «  Oh  Richard  I     When  ?" 

**  Now :  as  I  came  hy.  There's  no  mistake  about  its  being  Hunter, 
or  some  fool  made  up  to  personate  him." 

"  It  has  taken  away  your  colour,  Richard." 

Richard  Thomyorofib  did  not  reply.  He  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  looking  into  the  fire.  Mary 
Anne  resumed,  in  a  low,  firm  tone, 

'<  Richard,  if  you  will  accompany  me  for  protection,  I  will  go  and  see 
this  spirit     I  will  ask  what  it  wants.     Let  us  go  now." 

**  You !"  he^mewhat  contemptuously  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  BteA  my  nerves  and  heart  to  it.  I  have  been  striving  to  do  so 
for  the  last  half  hour.  Better  for  me  to  hold  communion  with  it  than 
any  one  else,  save  you.     You  know  why,  ^chard." 

"  Tush !"  he  exclaimed.     "  Do  nothing.     You'd  faint  by  the  way." 

*^  It  is  necessary  for  the  honour  and  safety  of — of — this  house,  she 
urged,  not  caring  to  speak  more  pointedly,  "  that  no  stranger  should 
hear  what  it  wants.  I  will  go  now.  If  I  wait  till  to-morrow  my  courage 
may  Mi.    Yon  are  not  afiraid  ?" 

For  answer,  Richard  rose,  and  they  left  the  room.  As  they  passed 
through  the  hall,  Mary  Anne  threw  on  her  woollen  shawl  and  garden- 
bonnet,  which  were  hanging  there,  and  they  started. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  ^1  they  reached  the  comer  of  the  churchyard. 
The  high,  thickset  hedG;e  on  the  side  &cing  them,  as  they  advanced  on  to 
it,  prevented  their  seemg  into  it,  but  they  would  soon  come  in  front, 
where  it  would  be  plain.  "  You  stay  here,  Richard,"  whispered  Miss 
Thornycroft.     "  I  will  go  on  alone." 

^'  No,"  he  began,  but  she  peremptorily  interrupted  him. 

**^  I  will  have  it  so.  If  I  am  to  go  on  with  this,  I  will  be  alone.  You 
can  keep  me  within  sie^ht"  And  Richard  acquiesced,  probably  nothing 
loth,  fbr  the  ghost  coi:ad  not  have  been  an  agreeable  sight  to  him. 

Now  shall  we  go  on  mystifying  the  reader,  or  solve  the  secret  ?  It 
may  be  better  to  solve  it,  for  space  is  growing  limited,  as  it  was  solved 
that  night  to  Mary  Anne  and  lUchard  Thomycroft.  The  ghost  was  still 
in  the  churchyard,  prowling  about,  and  looking  for  hety  the  object  it  had 
been  looking  for  all  along :  but  it  was  not  Robert  Hunter's  ghost ;  it 
was  Robert  Hunter  himself;  for  Robert  Hunter  was  not  dead. 

He  had  been  in  London  all  the  while  they  mourned  him  so,  as  much 
alive  as  any  of  his  mourners,  quite  unconscious  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  murdered,  and  that  the  county  coroner  had  held  an  inquest  on  his 
body.  A  week  since,  he  had  come  down  from  London  to  Coastdown,  had 
eome  in  secret,  not  caring  to  show  himself  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
daring  to  show  himself  to  ^chard  or  Isaac  Thomycroft.  His  object  was 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mary  Anne,  but  he  remembered  and  respected 
his  oath  to  Richard.  He  knew  of  a  lonely  hut,  inhabited  by  a  super- 
annuated fisherman,  where  he  could  hide  in  the  day,  and  he  came  down 
to  it,  taking  up  his  station  in  the  churchyard  at  dusk,  which  was  in  the 
line  of  road  to  the  Thornycrofts'  house,  and  only  to  theirs,  and  he  was 
aware  that  Miss  Thomycroft  constantly  passed  it  at  the  evening  hours, 
going  or  returning  from  visitmg.    Not  a  very  brilliant  sohemei  but 
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Robert  Hunter  could  think  of  no  better  to  •btwn  upoeeh^wth  ha;  fend 
it  must  he  motMm/b&SL-rikBthe'hiAmmmim  ikai  idbn|^e>»M  imt&rnew 
with  Richard,  when -the .  pntol^vm  iietd-te  iwB^^egehaad,  — l'*u'^iite  to 
her.  The  old  SUkaimBja^dim^iigkt  •and^MMm^mntmrnv)  j iUL-not «eeog- 
BMejJas  4— itaas  Aemg^ihe  geiWBmiie  h«l  aaoe  eeoi  itiidi  Mi3s 
Thomycroft.  Thus,  Hunter  lay iud  tivpe m:4he oilnji,— 1  mini  diiMinC 
he  could  be  taken  for  his  ownglmt  at'Mfht,  ^  he Jiiiippf  withM^  <^ the 
anrfar.  it^waffmetf^eAw  that  the. dwna^raBd'  w w  fmmMi\  At-wght,  ex- 
leapt^  by  Aoee  gOMUQT  ^  or 'comingclrem  ifce  JUd'^oart;  «ndiif  Rohot 
Hunter  hastened  to  disappear  when  hb  had  «a«e  taMeiiMMd  thai  a 

spoken  to.     His  TrtwantJng-phee  wwoder  a^hdiMgrnareslMwat  jHwj 
back  of  the  church,  wh—oaoae  upeafca  Maakjef  Ataii  aij^  fat  iam. 

lA^kad/awtalntt  off  the'heaft  cf  Bnlnod  ahotyiaia  iwiii  iflaj  night 
air  Aaoagjht  .to  im  mum  laiiMiiut  cwAjimb  &at  Imeft  -flMtcr  iwoa  « 
liyine  man.  In  the  fist  iMiwful tfaroh  of -ihe iisewwi v,*the  Aeaajlit  tett 
strhnr4(imiiiai,''^ffh0«aUve,J4MirDocmirdMer.''  » tashedy&iwai J, 
Mned4e«pot:iiv4nae  Maiy  i4aHke(aad  TTaatri^Oood,  giayed  jjit  lafcter^s 
twMbaadiiaBhiacBd  Urn — be,Ae  •eeid,  lari  p  m  aaaJfrti^AahaaA  lTlwiy» 
cmAi!  3be,^wilb«llUa  ffitl^of  Hunter! 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,  Huater,"  he  whiMnd;  ^Ht  k 'Ike  ^makiig 
Smm\  aJMnihfe  drtnai     If  I  fhat'jmx  Amnk^hmwrn  -tttyou  lanMm  o  T* 

-^^fioiaarei^ilwt^aeideiwn.  QkUeePaii—  haaheeii.Ariia|i  it  aaaiii 
obscure  tale,  about  ;^oaag.HBDt«r''l>eaig'8h0tifinaiilhe  ha^j^itoy'kmt  1 
Iwatriri  stiaiaii  M:mnC%  fapcaM.  JIary  Aiaie,?taoyaBaMaMi|g^  laoamlng 
4i»r«ie,^abe twps, and  rcanBe-heiEe'to'hwie  ipeeoh  af unj  ghaaU  JLiiwugkt 
■e  aafe  with  the  eighteenth  ( 


"MOMae-ton  wajr,''  ciied  Jfary  Anae,-  who  mm  lahiforiag  tigaiB,aBid 


caught  hold  of  her  brother's  arm  for  sappott;  '*4etaHi  go*an< 
the  church-poMh." 

They  ^aaJkad  round  tewrfls  it.  Jt-^wai  on  the«aide  «f  dhe ^dmrdi, 
inag.^the  Bed  CornL  ^JS»  Iwaihitriaad^nster^ttoedtiMaaiebwaa  ew 
bench,  jaid  Hooter  efpoastet  Ike  aMooUgbt  itieanwiil  ayan  tiiim,  '^at 
they  twen  in -no  daager  theee^ef  being  <Aaervad  by;ai^.  ehaooe  fSMep^y. 

^<Tkat  aigkt,''  iMgan  .fiiohard,  "^.aGter  you 'had  -gas^rMny,  wkit 
hfaoflrt  ym  lnak  again  P* 

''Bade  laheaer  masked  fiaater. 

«'Baakan.theplateaB.  Watehing  thefeUevg^mn^ftherbaate:'' 

<'  I  was  not  these.    I  did  sot  eose  haek.'' 

-«<  Why  do  ^youaay  that,  Robert?''  intemptea  MttsTbomyeooft.  ^  '<  I 
MMf  yen  there:  laadibiMe.  We  ware  oaaiiqg  tip  :to  apeak  to :yen,  and 
gotea  fiar MtheHaaad rComr." 

•*^  Jknd, ^Aat  was HNQOMe,  I  ^nw you,"  eageiiy  hioiwi  in  Aidbard.  ^  I 
wasskodBedetToarwaatof&ith.;  Iwns  maddened  by  yoar  had ^Miiag, 
yoar  obstinate  dotef  mioation  to  ipy  tmon  aad  befaaty  Tii ;  aad  letaodhgr 
the  Raand  Hoase  and  diot  yon  down.'' 

<<  I  do  not  know  what  you  ace  talkia;^  of,"  cited  Hunter.  «"!  tell  yen 
I  never  caaie  baek,  never  for  one  moment  I  g^  to  Jutpaint  by  nlC- 
pastten." 

**  Did  Cyril  go  there  with  you?' 

'*  Cyxil !  Of  course  not  He  left  me  direody  after  we  P<Med  iiha 
taming  to  the  idllage  heie.    I  have  been  loekiqg  for  pynl,  wik  I  haia 
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MtOf  mad  7l  :di^^litJ»<«voiild  tiain  a  tavnge  to  ^mir  .flbter.   .  He.  jwrns 
jemNn)  i9t>liMt«t7oatveie,Md  I  holiwti  uMiwd  «  w<AL" 

'^'SlfeJHmaMm^SMKCiaSljuce  Ait  tngitt,"  md  Mki  IlMnurgnofi;. 

^'iht  ie^i  OyarrfAwd  Efaitg.   ^meniifar 

-**lfatiire<peawtfi— ij  wliniit  fain,^  laid  Kdhaidy  dropping  Jntvoiee. 

'^  We  jinpiBt  JM»4iiMfc  0ff  an  ;>hB  hm^B  mUi  the  onigshn  wkm  they 

•TOirad  JHikiie  AheiflUp^Aiririiigtav  afW*^  lBde«],(we 

feel  pontive  of  it.    JlfitAwr  mmt  idid  rthe-euBe^ritO'tfie  dvnr  of  «y 

-fiMtlm:  IiMmeidkebii:himdidfertiB«d.   .  Ist  Mate  Gyml  is  tiding 

-<'^MiM7«i]kaKei»<r«iplunedr  nanMd.HvniK.  -^^/Vlvfe  gamme  to 
jfefe  nfMFt  ftlMt  J  WM  liMt  dmm  r 

'*  Report  r  cried  Richard,  vehementlj,  his  new-focmd  satiifiKiion  be- 
.  ffKimwjgto  £rie^TM-«tfb«r Tevdlectioiirnitaiied  to  kam.  **'  SoHnbody-was 
shot^  ff  you  wMeaet.  Wie  kad  Ae'onmnwr?g  iequait  VL'Wm,  aad  Indies 
horied  in  thia«fanBhjMd:«B  JMbortBoDfteE." 

"But  Ae-A«tarea<wld.nofe^liaire-hawi  imin<  dehniad.finirtar, 

" The  £M!e  was  destroyed.  It inHlateiidc  agaiort  the  rooksin  Minig. 
fiot^jtbe  dMS  iras  ^pmm:  «  l>ladc  Jhaw-suit,  and  ■  JBy^die  way/' 
kroheurfCAislMrd,  <S«faat4rtfabAyslar)r?  This  tfoai,  wiaAhiyaa  afpear 
now  to  have  od,  is  at  this  moment  in  the  staUn  -jat  ^e  ^Mtnoaaid ;  Jtmd 
Jbas  hsao,  mnacm^ikt  rnqfamC 

Does  the  reader  notice  that  one  word  of  Richard  Tkonyeraft's? 
^^JkfmmrJ*  Appemr  to  haye  on!  Was  lie  still  doaWog  whether  the 
man  Wore  him  was  real? 

^^^Oh,  I  boEmrod  tUs  to«one  dmm  so,"  was  fimtofe^siawwr.  <<^  You 
nerer  sent  me  aqr  'Owai.  They  an  seaadly  slike.  I  aad  *  friend^  mine 
had  thflUn  floade  ic^getliig.  Tke  weatbcf  in  Laodon  is  mild  now,  and  he 
vmo  net  waiting  it,  soiie.leat  it  nse.  We  «9e  much  of  a  siae.  Why  did 
not  mine  come  with  As  yia  luaitoan,  Jliry  Annef^ 

^  Wkea  ym  left,  that  iM^it,  you  iuid  ysmr  'ooat  wiih  3FOU,"  she 
jaswerod,  anoie  aad  moie  flmaaad. 

^*  But  I  found  it  an  encumbrance.  I  ihad  taken  more  wise  than  osoal, 
wkioh  fiiMlp.me  hat,  and  I'did  not  selish  the  pooiaact  of  aarrying  it  on 
my  arm  for  fire  or  six  miles.  So  I  begged  Cyril  to  tidie  it  bade  wiA 
him,  •and  send  it  with  tke  pcrtmantean  Ike  followinff  aaoming." 

jMary  Anae  Thpcaycrife  snddsnly  startod,  gaspec^  and  laid  her  hif^  on 
ker  brotbn's  diouider,  with  a  sfaacp,  low  moan  of  pain.  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  stared  at  Hunter,  a  pitiable  exprsssion  of  draad  on  his  ooun- 
ieiianoe^  as  the  meoidight  eat  offkis  j^ias^iwe  aad  strainod-baak  lips. 

<•  Cyzil  said  he  was  ^ad  of  it,  aod  pot  ft  on,  for  he  kad  eome  oat 
withottt  one,  and  iekt  c^d,"  oontianid  Hnntor,  eardesriy.  ^^  It  fitted 
him  capitally." 

A  yell,  shrill  a&d  wild  as  that  whtdi  bad  broken  from  tke  dying  man 
in  his  fall,  now  broke  from  Richard  Thomycroft  '^  Stop !"  he  shouted, 
in  the  desperation  of  anguish,  *'  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  See  what?"  demanded  the  astoninied  Hunter. 

**  Thai  I  have  mwdered  my  broker.'' 

It  was  too  true.  The  udbrtunate  Cyril  Tkorayoroft,  arrayed  in 
Hunter's  coat,  had  been  mistakoi  by  Richard  for  mm,  and  had  been 
shot  dead.     There  was  no  doubt  that»  in  retummg  home  after  parting 
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with  Hunter,  he  had  gone  to  ihe  heights  to  see  whether  the  work,  whidi 
had  been  planned  for  that  night  with  the  smngfflerSy  was  bdjig  carried 
on,  or  wheUier  the  discoyery  made  by  Hunter  nad  checked  it.  Maiy 
Anne  also  mistook  him  for  Hunter.  Alas  I  it  was  the  coat  that  deceived 
them.  It  is  certain  the  two  young  men  were  of  the  same  height  and 
size,  and  the  outline  of  their  faces  was  not  dissimilar ;  but  it  was  the 
conspicuous  coat,  like  none  else,  which  had  led  to  the  fatal  mistake.  lo 
the  broad  light  of  day  the^  might  haye  detected  Cyril's  features,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  do  «o  amid  the  shades  of  night. 

A  silence  of  horror  fell  upon  the  three.  Richard  had  started  up,  and 
his  sister's  face  then  sought  a  leaning  place  against  the  cold  trellis-work. 
'  ^'  How  was  it  you  neyer  wrote  to  me  ?"  at  length  asked  Robert  Hunter, 
in  a  low  yoice.  <^Had  you  done  so,  this  mystery  would  have  been 
cleared  up." 

"  Wrote  to  you  f*  wailed  Richard.  ^'  Do  you  forget  we  thought  70a 
were  here  ?"  stamping  his  foot  on  the  sod  of  the  chuidiyard. 

^<  I  can  hardly  understand  It  yet,"  mused  Robert  Hunter. 

Richard  Thomycroft  turned  and  touched  his  suter.  ^<  Let  us  go  home, 
Mary  Anne.    We  have  heard  enough." 

Without  a  word  of  dissent  or  approval,  she  rose  and  put  her  arm  within 
Richard*s ;  her  face  white  and  rigid,  as  it  had  been  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest.   Hunter  spoke  then. 

'<  But,  Mary  Anne — what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you — ^I  have  not  yet  said 
a  word  of  it," 

*<  I  cannot  talk  to-night,"  she  shuddered.  ^<  Come  up  to  the  house  to« 
morrow." 

"  Yes ;  come  to-morrow,"  repeated  Richard  Thomycroft.  "  No  neces- 
sity for  concealment  now.     I  absolve  you  from  your  oath." 

They  walked  out  of  the  churchyard.  Hunter  standing  still  in  the  porch. 
His  egress  lay  in  an  opposite  direction,  over  a  stile.  He  was  preparing^ 
to  leave  it  when  he  saw  Miss  Thomycroft  returning. 

<^  When  I  said  you  might  come  to  the  house,  I  spoke  without  reflection, 
Robert,"  she  said.  '<  It  must  not  be.  You  must  still  be — ^in  this 
neighbourhood — as  dead  and  buried." 

*<  Why  ?  Far  better  to  let  them  know  I  have  not  been  murdered :  and 
set  their  suspicions  at  rest." 

<'  That  you  have  not,  but  that  another  has,"  she  retumed,  resentfully; 
*'  rake  up  the  matter,  &d  have  a  second  inquest,  and  so  set  them  upon 
my  unfortunate  brother  Richard  !  His  punishment,  as  it  is,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently dreadful  and  lasting." 

'<  Mary  Anne,  you  need  not  speak  to  me  in  that  tone  of  reproach. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  deeply  sympathise  and  g^eve  with  you  all.  I 
will  continue  to  conceal  myself:  but  now  shall  I  see  you  ?  One  more  day, 
and  business  will  enforce  my  return  to  London." 

**  I  will  see  you  here,  in  this  place,  to-morrow  night." 

"At  what  hour?" 

'*  As  soon  as  dusk  comes  on.     Say  seven." 

"  You  will  not  fail,  Mary  Anne  ?"  % 

'*  Fail !"  she  repeated,  vehemently.  Then,  in  a  quieter  tone,  as  she 
would  have  walked  away,  ''  No ;  I  will  be  sure  to  come." 

Robert  Hunter  grasped  her  hand,  as  if  to  draw  her  towards  him  for  a 
loving  embrace,  but  Miss  Thomycroft  wrenched  her  hand  away,  with  a 
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half  ciy,  aod  walked  on  to  join  her  brother.  "  Good  night,  dear  Robert,'' 
she  presently  called  out,  in  a  gentle  voice,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  abrupt 
movement :  but  oh !  what  fL  mine  of  anguish  that  voice  betrayed  I 

n. 

She  was  true  to  her  promise.  The  following  night,  before  the  moon 
was  up,  Robert  Hunter  and  Miss  Thomycron  sat  once  more  in  the 
chnrcl^porch.  The  night  was  veiy  cold,  but  from  a  feeling  of  conside- 
rate delicacy,  which  she  understood  and  mentally  thanked  him  for,  he 
was  without  a  great-coat.  He  rightly  judged  that  the  only  one  he  had 
with  him  could  in  her  eyes  be  nothing  but  an  object  of  horror. 

What  a  day  that  had  been  at  the  Red  Court !  Mr.  Thomyoroft  had 
sat  on  the  magisterial  bench  at  Jutpoint,  tryine  petty  offenders,  uncon- 
scious that  there  was  a  greater  offender  at  his  own  house  demanding 
punishment.  Richard  Thomycrofb  felt  inclined  to  proclaim  the  truth  and 
deliver  himself  up  to  justice.  The  remorse  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him  was  greater  than  he  knew  how  to  bear,  and  it  seemed  that  to  ez- 
pate  his  offence  at  the  criipmal  bar  of  his  country,  wonld  be  more  tole- 
rable than  to  let  it  thus  prey  in  silence  on  his  vitals.  Consideration  for 
his  &ther  and  sister,  for  their  honourable  reputation,  alone  withheld  him. 
He  and  Cyril  had  been  fond  brothers.  Cyril,  of  delicate  health  and 
•gentle  manners,  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  pet  of  the  robust  Justice  and  his 
robust  elder  sons.  At  mid-dav,  Richard  was  in  his  sister's  room;  not 
ntting ;  he  had  never  sat,  or  lab,  or  rested,  since  leavins^  the  church- 
yard the  previous  nieht ;  but  pacing  about  it  in  despair,  mac,  to  whom 
the  truth  had  been  disclosed,  Was  present.  At  this  dread  consultation, 
every  word  of  which  will  linger  in  the  remembrance  of  the  three,  during 
life,  Richard  decided  on  his  future  plans.  To  remain  in  the  neip^hbour- 
hood  of  tile  £Bital  scene,  ever  again  to  look  upon  the  Half-moon,  where  the 
body  had  lain,  he  felt  would  drive  him  mad,  and  he  determined  to  leave  it. 
The  substance  of  tiiis  Miss  Thomyoroft  disclosed  to  Hunter. 

"  Isaac  is  driving  him  over  to  Jutpoint  for  the  night  train,"  she  added, 
^^  and  will  go  with  him  to  London.** 

**  To  return  when  7^  inquired  Hunter.    "  I  mean  Richard.'* 

^^  Never  again,"  she  mournfully  answered;  ''he  has  taken  leave  of  us 
for  the  last  time.  My  poor  fetiier  is  broken-hearted.  It  was  a  dreadful 
diock  to  him,  when  he  came  home  this  afternoon,  to  find  his  eldest  and 
favourite  son  waiting  to  bid  him  ^ftrewell  for  ever.  He  has  always  liked 
Richard  best :  perhaps  because  he  partakes  more  of  his  own  free,  daring 
nature.  They  £d  not  disclose  to  him  the  awful  secret  about  Cyril.  They 
said  Richard  had  fallen  into  a  serious  scrape,  which  could  only  be  kept 
quiet  by  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  years,  and  begged  him 
not  to  inquire  particulars,  for  that  tiie  less  said  aliout  it  the  better.   And 


I  will  Richard  remain  in  London  ?'* 

'^He  goes  to  Australia.  I  thought  I  said  so.  But  my  head  is  con- 
fused to-night.  He  will  take  the  firat  ship  that  sails.  Oh,  Robert !"  she 
added,  in  a  tone  of  suffering,  <^  what  a  secret  this  is  for  me  and  Isaao  to 
«arry  with  us  through  life  l" 

^^It  is  indeed!    But  time  will  soothe  it  to  you,  for  yon  are  both  iniKK 
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**Ttam  iM  xMfferflMdw  it  to-  bmi  %  pMr-  broAer  CjAl  so  ktnd^ 
8» iao£feii«re'88  fa»ipaita  U9«U  I  I  nerer  faftdvwoidi  wiiii  Iumi«»^I  hmi 
with  RiohacdaidbliMHs;    Andtirfaethaxkda^WigrnprcpaMii!^ 

She  raised  her  hands  and  concealed  her  face,  as  if  she  wauld  hide  its 
tribulation  fiN>m  the  dark  night  ''And  what  a  career  is  before  poor 
Richard!"  she  contioaed  to  wail.  ''My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  goilty 
tboaghiiB  i8»  HemoBWi  aad  a^gairii  to  ti»  0ai  of  Ut  dafsi  nmmae 
aad.angwsiiP 

BdbsKt  HttBter  diew'faer  buufa^froor  hs^ftiiey  wa^  keepiBgr*tllKii.iB: 
ba^stAdotmhjhmi    ffithnto  bsiiad* been-stendiBg; 

''Tkae  it  w«ani§^  oa^.  Ithiy  imnt;  Miy  I  saf* wtek  I.  ohm  doan 
from  town  t»nj  P    '^NiigbitininaiMito  «iUriymiiteTMwryQWLagg'ii» 

tU0:grit£P 

«Whati»ii^B©b8rtr 

'^I  haw  had  a  siteatiaa  oftnioMrabmA:  ivtha^Eaik:  anlfl  hawp 
aoeeptdb  it.:  liia  to  supenatrnk  tiM  fluiutba  of  »  niiwi^i;  BaaOl 
kasfiuia  Jmaifa  iippt  jaaBSjatAwIt  13ie  apponteaains  uasiallwit  iai  ■ 
peeBBntf3r'poiato£TieifP9  betftsrdiaQ  LAaogfat  woiU£rii  tftaqTshawter 
yaara  tr  eoae,  aadr the  cKbmIvis  goodu  Initarv  moDAm^m  shafll  tahai 
OOP  dapailaaB  nxsit. 

'''Teiy"  ski  nawMiiwk,  in  a  tiina<o^ As  TittnMtapad^>''W]mt-dia<?^ 

'^lalAnaiaMditotellyw^  MaBT'Aana?-   OastTOutast pwadvawtaifr 
bfOQgfal  na  doaiMi  why  I  ogaMv  beggrao^pM^aiwijaa natitl. ba4 ab^  < 
tained  ^Mtbof  y«a  ?" 

"l(o»"  As  gjpsattdy  is  tha^anne^abatartdL  taaa^anf  haearibd'.iMV 
darayia^cxNaolber  dnf^  ^MakaOula^  BolHt;  I-nnul^JwgBMr  " 
b^SmaiDgrtavhiaac    Iliawa  thsw  shisiaiii^  AaoAna  mtm"' 

'TrwaaA^yaa.to  yynwlfc  ma^  jaylova^"^  aa  wfaispesai^.  in  j 
decfrtwdsinsiK     ''Eaaand^wn^ta^airgeilr;  bo*  npuptJa^iliaaiiiiitw 
na<>e  aflMghailiifyMaiii^.I  waaUt^aMy  niigi4to  jkaoajBuifiij^yaa^ill 


'« Be  qiiiet^.Dibiirt!*^  ApiiauilaBiaif  ia»naptaJ,  '•yaai 
wbityaaiare.8ijFmac    TaoBBS  I^  off  ail  paapia^iatAawaiUy  ansfc^liTe 
apart     Was  this  ^at  you  had  to  say  P' 


"  I  thougbt^oaaa^a^  me;*  he  ^eaaiaiiaedv  miUm  pUiifinl  alt Jhvt  wwds. 

"^I  dU  bw  ymjti  I  do :  i£ixr«Pow  it-wii  cbnyrgoodijiaw.    Bafr  Ais 
auiadfall^artaw  has  piasad  a  bawjar  batwasw  xmi^ 

^  Mugr  Aaae  Ilomyaoitt    Tawsanfy^  awiiBt  m  Vmi,  i 
to  lay  its  Uaavrto'iiiy  doorP 

''^Litte^.Robart^"8fefa«MnaiL    ''I  amaoijviaqaslc^ 
foD  the  uBBidar^  bat  I  cannot  fingel  thai:  yao  ha? a*  beHv  ikm  \ 
caaMo^ittyottaviL'' 

''Yesz  L  When  my fcfcr  teaiiJ  thai  I haA  iawliii  jw J»w%.  W 
came  to  me,  and  forbid  me  to  let  you  come.  I  see  now  wi^  Ba«  didt 
not  want  strangers  in  his  house^ wtio<  ia%;irt  saa  Baara'tha*  waa  aiipadiortt. 
Ha'eoainttBdeajno  ta  imfcoaadistopyoa.  Idiaabeyad:  I  tbangtehe 
spoke  bm  inr  ooByliaaaa.  wkh  a.  wham  og IMsharfM ;  and.  I  waoU  nal^ 
^vvita»  Had  I  ohayadhim^all daa wodd  have baeat; iipandt>.  Agaia^  wtMBu 
you  were  here,  when  we  spoke  about  what  the  sapsiiisai  aiid^  ^kuk^lnem 
waigmagglaii  abroad^  nayiatfaf  sifciiloa,  yoa  oycini^^wil  toaitar- 
fere.    Had  you  obeyed  him  to  the  letter^  Cyril  would  haye  been  r" — 
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now.  These  reflections  haunt  me  continna%.  No,  Robert,  you  and  I 
must  live  apart  If  I  were  to  marry  you,  I  should  expect  Cynl  to  rise 
reproachfully  befoie  ma  on  our  wedding-di^." 

^'  Oh,  Mary  Anne  I  BeHeve  me  you  see  matters  in  a  fidse  light.  If      ■  ** 

*^  I  will  not  discuss  ity"  she  peremptorily  interrupted,  "  it  would  be  of 
no  arail,  and  I  shudder  while  I  speak.  Do  you  forgire  me,  Robert,  if  I 
cause  you  pain.  Nothing  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it,  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  become  your  wife." 

*^  Is  this  yopT  fixed  Jail  II  ■iaaiimt  2^  Iiaaskad^ia.aloii^  SPA^B*^  ^lotke. 

<^  Fixed  and  oMdtenUa^  ilzedas  thoaa  steSkaboveriiB*.  Eund.aa 
CynTsgiimJ' 

**  Unn.  nsdniig-raaaiiu  fot  ma  hot  to  Baturayr  ha  glaoMly^  sttd. 
'«  And  the  sooBsr  I  start:  tlia  bettor.    iWejwwaUt" 

She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and,  overcome  by  the  dread  anguish-rtitfhoB. 
heart;  iiiiiiiKid  liiin  ta  dcaw  harto  his  braaat  Stone  caftkmF  what:that 
aagviikwaa^evwaf  di^pnting.  HehaldhacTtoUBa^ndaootlM.bar 
se^nawnMkbaJaviagiMrd^iiovpwithiahgeiitiataata^  Mafchenaadrno 
nigiwaawf  taiadaoa  hiv  to  reteaat.  bar  datenaaiiatbii.  Bai  koMr  Maqr 
Anae  TbutuyawidHid loaasrlintit  waaU.be  utdaw. 

-Oh»aehartjstBiP»to  feigelJMa,''s1iaiaiaiBBBiii     ^WethaMtbaaft. 


dear  t»eaeh.4idbaiii^. bat  yoit  naaat.  find  aaatiier  noaii;  Perhayrnwni.BMy 
meet  again  once  mora: isaAaa. life:  wha&yoa^aa  a.layBy  nMOMiilti  wiii 
aodi^S^enr 

Ha  soMaftad.har  t»tl»  chnahyard  gataa^  andr  iiatiJiad  hac  as;  sha 
tamudtnimBiaam.  .ted so ter parted..  Rafaart HastarntaHad Ua 
s«ap»ia:tk»oha«*gMri,.aBd  fiBonafoebittd  v^pnvastaaa,  iriMsa  ha  faadJaii 
I  oa*o&  sights  taok  XB  fab  liMla^  UaaktBawri&ig  bag,,  aiadd^ 


Lof  whklviiadpioaedsftiaihBakyvacoaifor  tim  Thmay 
brraakdEiowakto  JUpoiat^  amdii^  tfaarTibMai]     ' 
by^maanaof  aahjiipaih,  aa^faadast  off  ta  wrik. that  ^mUj^nigfa^a 


Tfaeiviadittla  OKom  tatalL.  lWf>lwfffl  TUamgrwaft  da|)ni>fiilfmi  A«ai 
tndi%  sbkL  dii  iqnianas  oi  th»!  Bad.  Coart  wMsai  iMac^ 
reaiaghrdid  Sopaavlser'XynB  laok  cmkHit  i 
jtmx^fftA  didJiatoaaicrmi  WeyeaaadrhKpaiie 
edge'  id  Uiafcbieak  plateaas  bat ths^  oama  no>  oaaae.  OMr  McTBhaaiyi 
er^dapaiYai,.  ha  Imtify  hamm  hai%  of ^' his'soaa^  ltvad;o%  altthai  Bad 
Coaek^4kdi«ppaintad.nnn.  Mat  thait^ha  oaaad  to  makatnaore  iiMiafi/ 
ha  hni:^aat^f.b&tibaioFadjdbraat«Ba,,  aad  hia  mwyaliaa  waa^.gaaaL 
ffia  ilaughtsi  ramaiaarl  mtlrhia^>  gmwaag.  maaatgtaw  and.  sad^  dagr 
by  day;  • 

laaaot  Thuauyaaafe  waa  iim  only  oaa-  a£  tha  flunily  wfaoa»  faiiiiaas 
taanadont liafpily;  Ha naarnadXlaptain Copy?sgnaoe iiiid ijuttUd ittLoBH 
doB,  wbare  he  en>iradiaitokgi<BPata  liiaiMai  Wfaife  tba^ whale  aak4i^ 
bancfaood  of  CoaatdosHLis^tOvdya-hbur,  andnr  a  dear  and  imnaataUa 
patsuasimrthalrthe  ghaat  walks  itt.  Aft  chuaehyardr  and  Captaiir  Copfi 
wfayia  taking  lia  glaa»ua  the'  pariaar  e£  tba  Menaaid^  narer  feiifr  ta 
upoA  th»iifl0falaiof  t^tiaglii^  winiLl»and 


oB  hk  (wkov*  faw^dds^iKvpaaaotbaai^.iSi  uajaaaiad  enough  &r  a&i 
'     a>8airwiAthaiaTowttfiBadMa^ea^tUa8piBtoCBaliaetHairtcri 
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EETEOSPECTIVE  EEVIEWALS: 

III. — Malhesbe. 

At  last  came  Malherbe !  Enfin  Malherbe  virUl  Came,  aecordiog* 
to  Boileaa  and  the  classical  school — to  lay  the  foundations  of  poetry  ia 
France.  Came,  to  dispel  fallacies  and  to  establbh  potent  troths.  Came^ 
to  blot  out  vulgar  errors,  and  to  write  in  a  plain,  clear  master's  hand  the 
laws  of  the  new  dispensation.  Came,  in  short,  to  ring  out  the  old,  ring* 
in  the  new. 

As  an  iconoclast  of  his  country's  accepted  idols,  a  reformer  of  her 
established  creeds  and  confessions,  and  an  expositor  of  another  fiedth  and 

Practice,  which  should  from  that  time  forth  become  gradually,  and  at 
»nfi;th  completely,  the  exclusive  orthodoxy  of  the  land — the  name  of 
Miuherbe  is  of  first-rate  importance.  His  influence  was  prodigious.  The 
evolution  he  effected  was  just  of  a  kind  to  aggrandise  his  renown,  and 
secure  for  him  a  reputation  which  no  poems  of  his,  considered  simply  in 
themsdves,  could  either  have  originated  or  sustiuned. 

With  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Malherbe  was  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  At  that  time  the  school  of  poetry  he  was  destined  to  supplant, 
the  scnool  of  Ronsard,  was  still  flourishing.  But  about  that  time,  there 
began  to  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  Paris  and  the  court,  concerning  the 
poetical  talents  of  a  gentleman  of  Norman  family,  who  for  some  time  past 
had  been  living  in  rrovence,  and  who  only  came  to  the  capital  when 
buriness  constrained  him.  Not  many  verses  of  his,  indeed,  were  <moted ; 
but  a  e;ood  number  of  happy  mots^  and  original  repartees.  Du  rerron 
praised  him  up  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  promised  to  summon  him  to 
court  Unhappily,  as  M.  Sainte  Beuve  observes,  the  state  of  the  royal 
finances  no  longer  allowed  that  sort  of  recompense  for  a  sonnet  which 
Henry  the  Third  had  granted,  to  the  tune  of  ten  thousand  ecus  de  rente  / 
and  tne  austere  Sully,  who  preferred  coarse  cloth  and  woollens  to  fine 
carpets  and  satins,  was  doubtless  of  opinion,  in  common  with  Malherbe 
himself  that  *^  a  poet  was  of  no  more  service  to  the  state  than  a  skittle- 
placer.''  It  was  not  until  160S,  that  the  king,  being  M>prised  of  Malherbe's 
arrival  at  Paris,  sent  for  him,  desired  him  to  remam,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions to  M.  de  Bellegarde  to  provide  the  poet  with  bed,  board,  and  smtable 
conveniences.  Seen  close  at  hand,  Midherbe  improved  on  acquaintance. 
It  was  admitted  that  if  he  composed  verses  very  cnarily,  at  least  he  made 
good  ones;  though  his  manner  of  pronouncing  judgment  oa  other 
people's  compositions  was  less  to  the  taste  of  the  capital.  Malherbe  spoke 
of  even  the  best  established  reputations  with  profound  disdun.  The  only 
poet  he  esteemed  was  R6gnier.  Bertaut  was  just  endurahle  at  times. 
But  Ronsard,  and  Des  Portes,  he  lashed  without  pity,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity— ^to  the  infinite  scandal  of  men  brought  up  to  admire  the  olden 
poesy  of  their  country.  Malherbe  himself  had  Hansardised  in  his  earlier 
verses.  But  in  his  seclusion  in  Provence,  &r  from  the  conventionalism  of 
Paris  life  and  criticism,  he  studied,  and  reflected,  and  saw  good  grounds 
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for  fareakbg  with  his  teachers  de  Arte  PoeUcA,  and  was  led  by  dint  of 
native  good  sense  to  a  better  taste.* 

<^  Bat  in  this  praiseworthy  reform,  all  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to 
lumself,  Malherbe  went  too  frr,  and  fieuled  to  use  a  becoming  des^ee  of 
tact  and  moderation.  Arrived  in  Paris  from  Provence,  as  a  critic  in  a 
pstsaioxi,  we  see  him  all  at  once  exa^erate  matters  and  a£front  his 
teUows :  his  fury  agunst  Ronsard  and  j5es  Portes,  and  even  against  the 
Italians  and  Petrarch  [whom  he  foond  detestable '],  occasionally  looks 
like  aheer  Bematicism ;  above  all,  his  ardonr  in  behalf  of  the  parity  of  his 
language  often  degenerates  into  superstition."  One  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  Balzac,  who  enjoys  the  repute  of  having  done  for  the  prose  of 
French  Hterature  what  Malherbe  had  done  for  its  poetry,  aUudes  to  him 
under  the  title  by  which  he  was  then  known,  the  **  tyrant  of  words  and 
^Uables," — and  expresses  pity  for  a  man  who  makes  such  a  vast  distinc- 
tion  between  ^«  waApainiy  and  who  treats  the  question  of  gerunds  and 
participles  as  if  it  were  that  of  two  neighbouring  countries,  jealous  about 
their  frontier  territory. 

This  scrupulosity  as  to  grammatical  minutis  became,  in  efiect,  a 
Yeiitable  religion  to  this  old  grammairien  en  lunettes  et  en  cheveux  grisy 
as  he  called  himself;  insomuch  that  on  his  death-bed,  nay,  in  the  last 
agony>  he  gave  vent  to  his  irritation  at  the  soledsms  of  which  his  nurse 
was  guilty,  and,  as  we  are  assured,  scolded  her  right  smartiy,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  confessor.  The  poor  confessor  was  only  snubbed 
for  his  pains.  '^  Sir,"  protested  the  dying  man,  **  I  will  defend  to  my 
very  last  gasp  the  purity  of  the  French  laiu^uage.**  And  when  the  good 
father  tri^  to  work  upon  his  patient  by  describing  the  bliss  of  the  life 
to  come,  but  in  a  somewhat  prosy  and  unpicturesque  manner, — and 
thereupon  asked  if  Malherbe  aid  not  feel  a  great  yearning  after  the 
speedy  fruition  of  all  this  happiness, — the  answer  was,  '*  Say  nothing 
more  about  it,  or  your  wretched  style  wUl  disgust  me  with  the  place 
altogether  r 

One  is  reminded  of  a  similar  outi>reak,  by  Rameau,  on  his  death*bed 
— the  story  being  cited  by  M«  Ars^ne  Houssaye  as  one  out  of  a  thousand 
that  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that,  under  Louis  XV.,  nothing  was  taken 
seriously,  not  even  death  itself,  in  spite  of  rieolletii  mandementSj  and 
extreme  unction.  Rameau,  in  his  last  moments,  tired  of  the  Cur6  of 
Saint  Eustaohe's  perorations,  cried  out  in  a  passion :  "  Que  diable  venes- 
vous  me  chanter  A,  monsieur  le  cure  ?  vous  avez  la  voix  fausse." 

A  pendant  may  be  appended,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  moribund  Watteau. 
When  the  cur6  was  granting  tiie  dying  painter  absolution,  he  put  to  his 
lips,  to  be  kissed,  un  christ  en  ivaire.  Watteau  eyed  the  image  mis- 
trustin^y,  for  it  was  too  badly  carved  not  to  offend  bis  artistic  sense. 
*^  Otex-moi  ce  oruoifix,"  he  exclaimed,  tummg  away  his  eyes  with  a 
gesture  of  distress;  "est-il  possible  qu'un  artiste  ait  si  mal  accommod^ 
son  maitre  V*  And  that  was  Watteau's  dernier  moty  while  in  possessbn 
of  his  senses. 

It  was  Malherbe's  um  to  put  an  end  to  the  school  of  the  Pleiad,  as 
Ronsard  and  his  immediate  coadjutors  were  called-^these  being  Joachim 
Dubellay,  Antoine  de  Baif|  Jamyn,  Belleau,  Jodelle,  and  Ponthus  de 

•  Sainte  Beuve:  TaUesa  de  la  Polsie  Fran9aise  au  ZVI*  si^le. 
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Tfawd,— a&  of  wfaoni  aase  mH  «rieflict^  m 
yarious  modifications,  the  merits  and  deimti  oCHihuv  1 
otiy  the  fin«^ seeond,  «id.fiA;k»  eernhn smhtmhrnkmrna^  < 
imtUs  oonstry;  TEe Pinai and-dieor Gseee-LatiainMWi 
diraeirdbp^ofiMdlKrbe'iOBeets.  BkitgoaigrtiafaB^lie(diilMrtfaiifa» 
evenV  ooMolidttte!  Ae^moeMi  ai  tl»  Reosadl  nhooly.  aeeerdiiig  to*  M.. 
Domegee^bf  tha  r^pafaitiiig,  niodwmdig;^^  iwi<i— iji  tebdiaejp^  e€  life 
oppogitfiB.  Imvaib  h^imSi»  andean  tiasw  of  Bevard  nUs'siA 
entiM:;  im  A» nesolt  hapaooompftrf»dy  in- Aar  wyj  d».  p«ipiae»-e£  fitt 
BsiaaiJ  li£matlf  rbjiaq>artia||^1»tetviilB«  idiw  iili  ito ^digniljpirfiha 
Btiant  langoagfliu  Lmv  iligsiuaQi'  tiumt  prudent^  nolP  a^aopmem*  m» 
jadickwiai  aMI kis- uimei'  irf itection -liw in. bany sehetiottK  ffi^iwatiujiii 
xaiher  »  codv  toaa  a  paen^.  obI,.  life  att  kmMgi»eiB, .  he  insiali  mip^ 
uininartlf^en  pnUbitofyebnaB-f-eA  what  na1i.be  leahtiwed  imJ  lamiai 
hyii}m.hUA3L.  M§^m»Mi  na»hiaimotto»  w^mH  m  AaticfrdM^ehigf- 
OE.th»  ataiaai .  Hi  pwe eribwd  tlie  hiataa  in  ▼wii^  mim^  uiriaiBrt— !!■■«. 
cbcumstanoes ;  interdicted  for  ever  renjambement  armmpmmhm-;-  psiM: 
Ae.emmnmt  OmmA  feo*.of  theaieaiidm,  like*«iiiiiiiiBHiiiiiiiirtinil; 


aad aeewfaftf  wjBctod: ilsjuiw  06  tea  eaapyhiMiL    W'l 
liynee  wm, ,iiatk  hiBi>  a;.'tnieuHg%  Ttmmrmm  wt^  aiiim^ 


What  Iftdheribe  immaM,  m  U:  Deango*  jn^  h 

lyiaguiliiwOil  anAiMmauitpa 
to  M  eiriienAiof  wUah  tfaqrliaA.  biri;-  £uirt  ftreshaivviingD  '^fnv^pnF* 
oipie-  wfaiek  direeted.  biaii  ift  this  siAiiag  pM>oaM|  iBaJaifiatir  tie  dear 
raeegfBtisttjtf  the-tray  iiiitiiia  og  langiwyo  yUm  iMgiwidiiiii&i|adlj>  uullig'^K 
and  coml,  fisohieB:  aDdadK>hugiiiipr  «id;  tookiar  htrrade  twiaaliBst'ofi 
'  Kof  Fan?  Bacaa^the^oefcTeingriMihleog&s^aaipleB^xflktoi^- 
Malh«beVopiw)a  wat^riied  ahDot^certMirFmBolniwdii  it 


ih»  peoBle<c 

tbrilwhMl] 


I  his  eastern  to  send  his  questioners  to  the  porters  in  the 

i^eonialtoaiii 


SBvhigtloiii&igr^MBDaihft  masteiv  hreomaltod' in  the  ] 

Ha>  is  oharaoterisad  b^  M.  CIia8laf7a»  a  pjuaawai^ 
laheoNT  in  Ins  pacticnlar  indfe*--eiia  ydnm:  IrnmwmtH  £r  mt/diaii, 
deamca^  digntyi— raditiM  whnfa^  for'  fi%*  yeoHr  pas^  Fnaofe  puuiif 
had  sooght  for  ia  ym.  Alnady  nA  aausguadai/aim  aad^ giaat^  i« -hai 
ooatonied'  suspended,  so^  to  speak^.  botowent  |iiiaiil»j  mi  onneaMi^ 
between  the  tnrial  and  A»eaipha6e.  Mhlimihu  jii  !■■  n^tjl  hit,  ecaintr 
hj  eoforaing  «  seiwt  dioksvof  woifc  aad' fuiwi  rf  uaamssiuiij  it^irwd 
Dsveeiiediiitinet ftonu peoae^  fib hto mad» ^waidsi pM^Ate^esdaaft'^ff^ ttat 
haaialy  bat  eacactinr  madiuaa^  thr  siefe^  he  sepamtodv  Itea^  idassiftid 
tbsMy Tsgoiatod the legitiowtoiise'O^  theaa^' wkbali the  rigmtof  vpU^ 
lelogirt.  BoQMrd^s  pompeoa  neeJogiiwui  had"  na^eppananr  laair  to 'be 
dsaadod  than  tfiis  gentlwaaa  feoaa?  Nowawdj,  wto  nuybe'eouipaiadv  b 
Akxaspeefv  to  a  prune  of  frugal  habto  aad  ptmoij^esr  whose  eeoneaikai 
reforms  go  to  repair  the  mischief  inflicted  on  the  stoto  by  tbsprafaooB 
oAhb- predeeessets.t 

A:  nearly  fbcgotlen  Freaeb  writer,  whv  dfiod*  tea  ywn  hefinryeMie 
— Maogenot  by  naaro    pkeleheA  out  ia  the  ftttewkig  wfaimsieal  jmmer 

*  Demoffeot?  Histoine  de  l>IittfeatMe.gfapyaUe»  ohap>  xurilL^ 
f  Philai^btoChasles:  LeXVI*Si^een£'ranoe.    liTrelLSzii. 
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of  tbariM  w»i.fK^fnm€£  VtmAfo^trp:  **  ft— h  potlty, 
imdecBMiandaiid  BtSi,  wM^a  infiuit  n  tkroMtte^  irfwAtrtorofgiBl^ 

duld  k  niMrnHin  aMa»  •OMwliuglr^  CoiMifa't««>J  hkniDto^ahwwi 
liaflnit  toHMCoHned  hiai  iaio  a  hmag  tmi  tt^trabh  wwuub  QinaaiiMt; 
into  a  §&mHi8mme,  to^be  mafb^wortlqr  o€  weAcMk  wi*  L«m  [yrbm  o 
pcMMd  tha  wuiofar.Qoiaaidt'aoparai];  and.  80  wdl  Ad  he  paiat 
miirinii  figaw^  Aat  tkenm^fitthaa  waa  ckoehrMi,  ani  ooadam 
QaiBaAtahtMU&ti.aiidkhbMa»t»tl»|Moai«IS6«Mai«iiL  AHbr 
VaUaiie»  ha^  ma^  o£  tha-  creainii  —  taetiiB*  AilofiwaH,  An*^  fb 
MattMfba-if  atttihatod^ wa^n^tW  mMaiba  iiuiaaMi<»bMmhla  iiv  Ae 
ubUIi  laf  iwM  rf  BaMPoii  poaiiy;.  Hia  afaapwrt mhiialu  thtir  {Wfaiian  of 
hia'<maal(f^  taaa.  Gaftainljr  tiart  «.  littlp  Mmah.  o^ 
ajbaoi  ynu4  He  ianwrer  terfey  o>  iaipawioaad.  £»en  M6aaga»gnBite' 
tbaU  ''  MmOmAtfi,^  sayii  that,  dawrty  old,  pwhariiy  ifho  nar  oi»  tha 
enamoured  tutor  of  Maoame  de  S^rign^  <'  Malherbe  wai  a^gnaipaa^ 
ta  nhnaw  maw  ba  mliadi  what  Qai^fiiair  sayaaf  fltaiiuliuiuii  dM  ' 


hia-  4^  tha  waightoi  cnb  Tme;  hat  ha^^ 
~    NafefaatiHMiliufaeffaai]     ~ 


Iwra,  whBi.Slh..Miitr6imifiQ^ealira:mirtHniiQ  tha^ 

\ofieaaM^    Bh». hrf^Itttia tha  pathauita wait -wMa  the poa<r 

to.  ohiiiriat  ia.fab  agi»  ai  ir«»a4>ft  tkaoU  aail  iflbla  aehaol^  hw  ( 
yairfrfult,7iama4i<  m  antbtoailp^— 

Qaa&d  le soiiff,  boaiUant  dans  seavemes^ 
frtii  doiuait  &  j^ennes difein; . 

and  if  he  eTer  loved  in  his  ripe  manhood,  whenmaikar  of.  hia.g|^daa  aaA 
hmguage, 


he  BBJ8, 


IVeimuyer  les  raaes  fhtoiea 

Des  ridicales  ayenttofia 

jyxai  aaioiiienx  en  chaTQm  giJB... 


So  tha^  tfaaravia  m>  loye-poatr^  izat  aiidJaat,.laMalheri)a;.  fiu^  when* 
he  waa  jonng^he  was  no  poet>  or  waa  ao  onl;  aa  one  of  the  old^achooL; 
and  when  he  had  heoomaa  poet|  he  waa/no  longer  youngs* 

Old  "Mr.  Isaaa  Disraeli  had.  some  reason,  for  fixing,  oa  BUfieiheaa  & 
mortifying,  proof  of  the  existence  of  anti-poetical  poeta.  When  a  wmbl 
was  diown  ta  the  yeteran  cansar  which  haa  been  highly  ixmmundedf.  ha 
disdamfidly  asked  whether  it  would  lower  the  prioa  of  hraad.  '<  Ba  it 
remembered,''  begs  oar  Curionty-huntec,  '<  that  Malherbe  had  a.  oynioal 
heart,  cold  and  unfeeling;  hia  character  mn^  be  tiaoed  in  hist  poetry;; 
labour,  and  correctness,  without  one  ray  of  enthosiasm.'^f 

Is  Malherbe,  in  truth)  a  poet  at  all ?  Before  wa  settle  that ixilSof^*' 
had,  we  must-  decide  on  our  own  eyer-reeurnng  ^aestion,  WaaPopeoi 


*^0t.  Haia  Qkudhu  De  1' Ameor  daoa  la  Fodne  aa<  XVP  tSbd^   (Goora  de 
It.  dram.,  t.  lU 
t  Curiosities  < 


Lit.  dram.,  t.  m.^ 
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436  MALHERBR. 

poet?  Bouterwek  flatly  denies  the  tide  to  Malherbe.  And  in  a  oertani 
sense,  no  doubt  Bouterwek  was  riffht  But  it  may  be  objected  with  Mr. 
Hallam,  that  we  narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we  ex- 
clude from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select  diction,  which  may 
properly  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe,  though  Bouhours,  an  acote  and  some- 
what ngid  critic,  has  pointed  out  some  passages  whidi  he  deems  non-^ 
sensical.  *'  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines  seldom  pass  the  oonrentiopal 
tone  of  poetry ;  and  while  he  is  never  original  he  is  rarely  impressiTe. 
Malherbe  may  stand  in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Pbdar : 
the  analogy  is  not  very  close ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficieit  in  that  calm 
philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  he  sacrificed  his  time  reluctantly  to  the  praises  of  the 
great."*  Horace,  by  the  way,  was  Malherbe's  pet  author,  whom,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  with  Aristophanes,  he  laid  on  his  pillow  by  night — and 
whom  he  studied  in  the  fields  by  day,  and  called  his  breviary — a  bonH 
fide  vademecum. 

The  world  of  imagination  and  fancy  is  a  world  outside  of  Malheibe's 
cold  terraqueous  bidl.  He  is  fanciful  in  his  way,  but  the  fiuicieB  are 
chilling  voncetHf  of  which  the  fewer  the  better.  He  draws  laigely  upon 
mythology,  though  with  more  moderation  than  his  forerunners.  Too 
largely,  nevertheless,  for  the  comfort  of  his  readers,  who  are  for  ever 
being  haled  into  the  company  of  old-world  gods  and  goddesses,  or  having 
Hercules  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  for  no  purpose  on  earth, 
unless  to  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance.  Is  it  an  Ode  to  Marie  de  MMids  ? 
Be  sure  we  have  Hercules  and  Busins,  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  the  snaky- 
haired  Furies,  the  feuds  of  Eteodes  and  Polynices,  and  the  war  of  Troy. 
Is  it  an  Ode  to  Henry  the  Great?  As  surely  we  are  dinned  wiUi 
reminders  of  Mars  in  Thrace,  and  the  taking  of  Memphis,  and  the 
Muses,  and  the  Fates,  and  are  assured  that  Hercules  was  less  of  a 
Hercdes  than  his  majesty : 

Si  tes  labeors,  d'oi!i  la  France 
A  tir^  sa  d^vrance, 
Sont  Merits  avecque  foi, 
Qui  sera  si  ridicule 
Qa'il  no  confesse  qu^Hercole 
Fut  moins  Hercule  que  toi  ? 

Is  it  an  Ode  to  the  Due  de  Bellegarde?  Then  is  it  stuffed  in  almost 
every  stanza  with  faded  frippery  about  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  Atrides 
and  Ilium,  Phoenix  and  Chiron,  Mars  and  Achilles.  Is  it  a  consolatory 
address  to  the  President  de  Verdun,  on  the  death  of  his  wife— (which 
address,  amusingly  enough,  was  not  ready  and  despatched,  Ihanks  to 
Malherbe's  extreme  '<  costiveness "  and  rastidiousness  of  finish,  until 
Monsieur  le  President  was  provided  with  a  new  Madame — when,  natu- 
rally, the  condolence  came  somewhat  out  of  season)?  Then  must  the 
poet  needs  adorn  his  Imes  with  references  to  Orpheus  and  Eur^dice,  and 
the  stormy  struggles  of  the  Titans,  and  the  affiible  qualides  of  Jove  ard 
Poseidon.  So  agun  the  stanzas  To  Charity,  sud  by  St  Evremond  to  be 
meant  for  Marie  de  Medicos,  edify  us  with  allusions  to  Paris  and  3<^P^ 
don,  and  the  story  of  Alcyon  and  Ceyx  a  b  mer  EgSe;  while  the  Ode 
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to  Louis  XIIL  18  replete  with  mentioii  of  Apollo,  and  Tiphys  the  Argo- 
nautic  pilot,  and  Bnareos,  and  Typhon,  and  their  pugpaaoioos  peers.  In 
the  same  bad  taste  are  the  *'  Stanzas"  for  Henry  TV.,  under  the  name  of 
Aleandre,  on  the  subject  of  the  absence  of  the  Princeas  de  Cond^,  under 
that  of  Oranthe — a  farrago  wherein  are  mixed  up  together  the  plains  of 
Arques  and  Ivry  with  the  voyage  of  Jason  for  the  Golden  Fleece;  or 
those  other  ^*  Stanzas,"  wherein  Madame  Elizabeth,  of  Spain,  represents 
Pallas,  and  a  G;ood  deal  of  pseudo-pastoral  sentiment  is  to  be  found,  about 
Arcadia  and  dead  and  gone  Pan. 

The  art  of  flattery  was  one  in  which  Malherbe  prided  himself 
amazingly,  and  with  some  reason.  He  had  made  a  study  of  that  art ; 
he  had  almost  made  a  science  of  that  art ;  he  had  taken  an  honorary 
M. A.'s  degree  therein,  different  (he  "  flattered"  himseif)  as  to  degree, 
and  distinct  even  in  kind,  from  what  any  other,  even  fellow-wrangler  or 
first-class  man  had  taken  or  could  take.  Flattery  of  crowned  heaSs  was 
then  (perhaps  still  is)  a  matter  of  course ;  and  'extravagance  of  encomium 
was  not  only  endurable,  but  essential.  Malherbe  piqued  himself  on  the 
unique  handsomeness,  delicacy,  and  applicability  ot  ms  panegyrics.  He 
woidd  go,  perhaps,  as  far  as  any  one;  but  then  he  insisted  on  your 
observine  tnat  he  never  overstepped  truth  and  reason  by  an  inch,  or 
belied  his  austere  conscience  a  wnit.  Be  his  assurances  and  his  self- 
appraisal  worth  what  they  may,  his  flatteries  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie 
did  MMicis,  of  Louis  Treize  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  sound  hollow  and 
common-place  enough,  for  the  most  part,  now.  To  live  in  the  age -of 
Marie,  he  protests,  is,  without  flattery  and  in  literal  truth,  to  live  in  the 
Golden  Age — 

Que  vivre  au  si^e  de  Marie, 

Sans  mensonge  et  sans  flattie, 

Sera  vivre  au  si^de  dor^. 

Her  praise  ouffht  to  be  made  known,  and  Malherbe  undertakes  to  make 
it  known,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  Iberia  to  the  Ganges.  Her 
merits  have  acquired  for  her  a  name  which  has  no  bounds  to  its  glory — 
enough  to  dim  the  remembrances  of  all  queens  that  have  lived  before 
her,  and  to  serve  as  eternal  type  and  ideal  for  all  that  shall  follow  after. 
"  Withon1»  flattery,"  always  keep  that  in  mind,  Marie  is  Minerva  and 
nothing  less — 

Sans  fard  et  sans  flatterie. 

Cast  Pallas  que  cette  Marie 

Par  qui  nous  sommes  gouvem^. 

The  laurels  of  war  are  glorious,  and  France  is  top-heavy  with  them : 
but,  *^  all  flattery  apart,"  what  are  even  French  warriors,  ever  so  thickly 
laurelled,  to  Marie  and  her  miracles  wrought  for  the  French  lily  ? 

Nos  fastes  sent  nleins  de  lauriers 
De  toute  sorte  oe  gaerriers : 
Mais,  hers  de  toute  flatterie, 
Furent-ils  jamais  embelHs 
Des  miracles  que  fait  Marie 
Pour  le  salut  des  fleurs  de  lis  ? 

As  with  Marie,  so  with  her  dashing  husband.  Henry  possesses  merits 
and  virtues  such  as  never  were^  never.     He  is  a  b^utiful  star,  truly 
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.Bbis  aP'iavBiiifring  ^eBjmfie  for  jQl  -gmi  kinn.     He k  Ae 
1  ^  die  #ite,  its  naly  jMJfe^,  ate  ihiRliMo  i   ~ 
He  98  thetsiincle  csiHi^,  end  f 
Miib«i'teid*^iimld.«>,jisi  mnwtlHfc  i 
ibjukigh  wKwmimQ,  mm  hamiMem^  amLmuy  madtMrng. 

Bat  MsamAejhA  i^y  -JtrfmiDj  jigwiut  :iaam^,-m 
TiTOIiri  ■hitnihj  hf  afi«ted,mdiiMi2>m^eMfit7toAMtr 
ties  en<wUeh  lie  ^ee  ]ofiltl3niiMui0d»'^iikeB  iw  cwsifped^] 
tain  inconsistenoies  hard  to  reconcile  yatk  wuk  jpn/^tmnm 
f^aify  TiMiiy  the  Xhta!,  limg*  as  a  lUiglilfal  fOMe  iriioaD  ej»snd 


hntuletJienry  Jbe  TUad  be  eome  faan  in  hb  jntve,  and  .the  ftrii  ]■»- 
;teit8.iti»  ^nte^phasme  t^wirvisa  fooLa  weithhw  mhiptnairyu 

l^nanfiiin'TQi  fsoi^Bnt,  fai  yergo^ne  des  pxmces, 
'XiflnMut  iLeoB'fiiMeiirs'leeoin  de  sbs  pofOfiiiooSj 
'fiatieJesTafaB^iB  mdigMnnni  ^eniort, 
.'Qnojaae  l^-^wmiile,  <m  foiimk  pea  dfastiBe; 
.£taiiai^ii(^,6e]p«nt  diseflaBB  ensc^ 
XijQfit  jBseogae.pbair  qu'oiiBnrntit  mmmL 

SaShafyf  UnlHazBhal  d'Ancre,  trifle  in  power/is the  "^Pim*  who  a^gelj 
'Connsas  ^  netfe  hei^dre^  'the  Qaeen-mouier*  Sttt  uie  TVfatAal^  dis- 
gfaeedy  <ir  hooted  dff  with  frantic 

Ya-fen  ^  la  malheare,  excrement  de  la  terre  1 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Bidufieu  dedinii^to  go  into  raptures  over  a  cer- 
tain unfinished  Odeto  him,  wban  'heleamtthat-lffalherfae  had  originally 
composed  it  for  another  person. 

In  me lBtrirfihittfli'ji>aeffertlwieiB^'OT  band  was thocvughly -ennen — 
inhb  mm^ftdB^  hiamdl  ffia  Ode  to  Marie  de  MMicis,  4n  1610, 
<an  thejUiis&il  aaeaMS  effaer  neigB,  winds  apwiA  atpaeiannte'fee  pvr- 
fMe.  .Afiilb, Jb  i^f«y  flfterihe  Greek  fimmhy  Jnepa  lusdaon  efen^fn* 
aU  that  lilt,  and  aUows  tall  Aat  wiH  or  oan,  to  giMher  eyeffgiecn  •leafes, 
jnd  m  I  •«»&  for.jhemselaes  a  name  of  semetdantioB  tn  tins  •dHngefiil 
world.  But)  continues  Malherbe,  the  art  of  making  crowas  af  die«e 
leaves  is  not  revealed  to  ^;  not  more  than  tfwee  or  four,  including  Mj- 
selfy  can  bestow  a  complimeBt  tiiat  shall  last  for  ever  : 

Mais  Part  d'en  £aire  des  cooronnes 
xf 'est  pas  woL  de  toutcs  persoiuiBS ; 
^'trcHs  on  quatre  seuleiBflnty 
A.tt  uembre  dssqaels  on  me  range, 
Peuvent  donner  ime  loaange 
Qbi  demeore  ^leniellemeiit. 

The  poet's  self-assertion  is  still  jnore  emphatic  in  the  Ode  to  Louis  XIIL, 
on  that  monarch's  departuxe  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Rochellois, 
and  to  chasser  the  English,  who  had  made  a  descent,  in  the  rebels'  favour, 
upon  the  isle  of  R6  (1627).  Malherbe  was  then  upwards  of  threescore 
and  ten,  and  confesses  himself  the  worse  for  time's  wear  and  tear,  at 
least  so  far  as  his  physical  frame  is  concerned.    JBut  as  for  his  etpritt 
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Bah !  it  18  as  vigorous  asjcmryiaiid  all  Eraaoe  kuoms  what  that  means. 
He  was  honoured  from  hb  very  ^enuUe'mth  ike  aciost  potent  fi&yours  Par- 
nassus can  give:  he  enjoys  them  ifll>  unataled, nnwithered,  untarnished. 
He  congratulates  Louis  on  hsrtng  such  a  poet  to  praise  him  as  never 
king  had  before.  Whether  my  lyfe,  he  eTnlaims,  b  devoted  to  the  laureb 
your  majesty  acquires,  or  the  benefits  you  bestow,  what  rival  b  conceited 
maiigh:^  idwam  tfaot^Mf.lyie  cm  pfodnoe  mt^hiag  to  equal  mine ? 
^Chflt  ^amom  .Amphinn,  vnhoie  jumiatdied  voioe  built  up  a  city,  and 
ikMfilTy  fjafca—fled  the  ■aJimaa  ^what  of  him  ?  He  was  all 'veiy  well  in 
hB'way,  aodJor  dM^iimsheMviad  in.  in  ieaty  hemade  a^;ood  deal  of 
noiae  in  kis  idaj.  Bat  'whatever  none  Amphiea  vnde,  he  -aerer  did 
wwadflnitkat  my,  Malheifaeib,  ^wnes  aannot'equal :  Teneswlneh  skdl  fin 
iite  earth  -wilh  i^  tale  ••f  Lenses  ftats,  so  that  Ae  denisens  of  oU 
Mfc,jnrtasBmr;ha»ii»diiwiiew<m  the  Seine,  sbiM 
altars  of  Loub  of  France. 


9iL  VBPPis  "aim  ?aiiiiaBL ;  'Cit  ton  ttoat  eeftte  Ms 
Serajoemtidesayaas  qn'onneTitjanais  Imre 
€ar  la  tite  des  «ws. 

Soit  que  deieslaBners  ma  hre  s*entrelleimej 
Soit  que  de  tea  booths  je  la  nsse  pa:i^ler. 
Quel  rival  asses  vam  pr6tendra  nue  la  sienne 
Ait  oe  qoioi  m'#gaferP 

lie  Inoeiix  ^Am^hiioiiy.dont  la^iFok  noi^iarQille 
Bfttiaiaat  ime  -nlle  ^tcana  Tuniven, 
Qoalqiie  hndt  qaUl.att  eu^.n'a  poiAt  Mt  de  nerreflfe 
Que  ne  fassent  mes  vers. 

Par  emL  de  tes  beaux  futs  la  terre  sera  pleine ;  . 
Et  les  peuples  du  Nil  qui  les  auront  oiils 
Doimeiont  de  Tenoens  comma  oeux  de  la  Seme 
Aux  autels  de  Louis. 

So  igain  when  Malhecbe  iadkes  a  complimentary  Ode  to  lL.de  hi  Gaide, 
an.'the-anbject  of  that  leaned  person's  Higtmre  aainio  -an  ode  compoiod 
in  .the  year  of  the  poet's  deatl^  1628 — lie  folbms  Axp  hb  ''  oaadid 
opiniwi''  of  the  History  by  expressing  hb  complacent  assuruioe  thatwhat 
lie,  Jfalbeirbe  (or  in  effect  Sir  Oiacle),  has  naw  jaid  cm  the  aobjeot,  wall 
have  the  entire  acquiescence  of  eceiy  person  of  merit :  .En(mgh  that 
lUberbe.kas  aaid  it:  Ipse  dixit:  Siaoe  he  has  said  it,  let  jao  one— 
indeed  na  cs^.cam  in  auoh  a  case— ^gainsay.it. 

Bemr  moi,  dans  ce  que  fen  ai  vei^ 
J'assure  qu'^  aura  Faveu 
De  tout  excellent  peiwnmage : 
Et  puisque  Malherbe  le  dit, 
Cela  sera  sans  contredit ; 
Car  e'est  un  tr^juste  presage. 

At  the  close  of  another  (fragmentanr)  Ode  to  the  King,  Malh^be  b 
willing  to  recognise  the  exbtence  of  swans  upon  the  Seine,  laboriously 
attuning  their  swan-songs  to  hb  majesty's  praise :  but  what  of  them  ? 
Only  tmnk,  your  majesty,  of  the  overwhelming  effect  of  any  hymn  of 
victory  known  to  be  composed  by  Malherbe ! 
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Mais,  Yu  le  nom  que  me  donne 
Tout  ce  que  ma  Ijre  sonne, 
Qaelle  sera  la  haateur 
De  Phvmne  de  ta  victoire, 
Quand  elle  aura  cette  gloire 
Qae  Malherbe  en  soit  Pauteur! 

One  example  more.  In  a  Sonnet  to  his  MajeBty  in  1624,  Mallierbe 
begins  by  nailing  the  prowess  of  the  king,  and  magnifying  die  glorious 
achievements  of  his  royal  army  in  putting  down  the  hydra  of  rebellion, 
and  securing  peace  for  his  dominions  on  sea  and  land.  So  far  so  good. 
But  better  waits  behind.  The  glory  hitherto  recorded  hath  no  glory,  by 
reason  of  the  glory  which  excelleth.  And  that  ?  That  is  the  poasesaon 
of  a  poet  like  Malherbe :  what  else  could  it  be  ?  To  have  Malherbe  is 
the  comble^  the  crowning  grace^  the  sorereign  triumph,  of  Louis's  bless- 
ings from  on  high. 

Mais  qu'en  de  si  beaux  faits  vous  m'ayez  pour  temoin, 
Connaissez-le,  mou  roi,  c'est  le  comUe  du  soin 
Que  de  vous  obliger  out  eu  les  destin^. 

Tous  vous  saveut  louer,  mais  nou  ^;alemeut: 
Les  ouvrages  oommuus  viveut  quelques  ami^; 
Ce  que  Malherbe  ^crit  dure  ^temellemept. 

But  let  us  not  be  so  blind  of  eye,  or  hard  of  heart,  as  to  leare  Mal- 
herbe and  lus  works  without  acknowledging  that  sometimes  he  is  graoefiil, 
impressive,  and,  in  the  French  phrase,  noble.  Some  of  his  lines  are 
familiar  in  his  countrymen's  mouths  as  household  words :  indeed  it  is  by 
a  line  here  and  there,  by  a  stanza  now  and  then,  that  he  survives  and  is 
still  had  in  honour.  There  is  an  enduring  chann,  an  engaging  melan- 
choly in  the  thought. 

Tout  le  plaisir  des  jours  est  en  leurs  mating ; 
La  nuit  est  d^k  proche  k  qui  passe  midi. 

Very  different  would  be  our  estimate  of  the  old  bard  were  this  an 
average  specimen  of  the  bulk  of  his  verses.  We  should  then  think  less 
exclusively  of  him  as  an  old  bard,  and  should  give  him  more  credit  than 
he  will  let  us  for  believing  him  to  have  once  been  young.  Be  we 
sensible,  nevertheless,  to  what  he  has  left  us  that  is  elegant,  or  lofty,  or 
otherwise  worthy  of  respect— occasionally  a  landscape  bit,  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Georges  (some  such  there  are,  for  which  Andr6 
Ch^nier  claims  all  the  mce  and  sweetness  of  Virgil  himself)— or  the 
description  of  Herod's  daughter  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  ''Tears  of 
Saint  reter^— or  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  Stanzas  of  Consolation 
addressed  to  M.  Dup^rier — or  the  antithesis  shadowed  between  Henry  of 
Valois  and  his  successor  of  Bourbon,  in  the  poet's  Prayer  for  the  latter 
on  his  departure  for  Limosin. 
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OvR  annual  yisit  to  the  studios  of  the  principal  exhibitors  at  the  Royal 
Academy  has,  this  year,  well  repaid  us  for  our  labour  in  striving  to  bring 
both  ends  of  the  town  toc^ther,  so  as  to  include  the  greatest  number  of 
pictures  within  the  very  limited  period  that  is  allowed  for  private  view. 

This  labour  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  the  artists  in  London  had  a 
quariier  exclusively  their  own,  but  the  dbtance  that  separates  the  Old 
World  of  Art  from  the  New,  the  miles  which  must  be  traversed  between 
Fitzroy-square  and  Kensington,  to  say  nothing  of  the  outlying  abodes  of 
genius  at  Hampstead  or  Blackheath,  sadly  interfere  with  the  attempt  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  resume  of  the  works  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  obhge  us  to  depend  more  upon  accident  than  intention  in  pre- 
paring our  preliminary  notice. 

A  well-known  incident  in  the  life  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  has 
supplied  Mr.  Maclise  with  the  subject  of  a  noble  picture.  Bent  upon  the 
acquirement  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  especially  anxious  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  practice  as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  ship-building, 
that  he  might  create  for  his  own  country  the  navy  it  stood  so  much  in 
need  of,  Peter  the  Great  left  Russia  in  the  year  1697,  being  then  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and,  accompanied  by  a  limited  suite,  went  direct  to 
Holland,  and  after  working  for  several  months  as  a  common  shipwright 
in  the  dockyard  at  Saardam,  continued  his  journey  to  England,  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  Deptford  with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  self- 
elected  profession.  In  a  passage  from  Evelyn's  Diaiy  (January  30, 
1697-8)  his  arrival  in  this  country  is  thus  noted:  '^  The  Czar  of  Muscovy 
being  come  to  England,  and  having  a  mind  to  see  the  building  of  ships, 
hir^d  my  house  at  Saye's  Court,  and  made  it  his  Court  and  Palace,  new 
furmsh'd  for  him  by  the  King."  It  was  a  great  honour,  no  doubt,  to 
lodge  so  great  a  man,  but  it  cost  Evelyn  rather  dear,  notwithstanding  the 
allowance  which  he  received  from  the  Treasury  in  consideration  of  the 
Czar's  havoc  of  his  house  and  property.  Of  Peter's  mode  of  living  while 
there,  a  servant  of  Evelyn's,  who  was  left  on  the  premises,  writes  as 
follows :  ^*  There  is  a  house  full  of  people,  and  right  nasty.  The  Czar 
lies  next  your  library,  and  dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He  dines 
at  ten  o'clock  and  six  at  night,  is  very  seldom  at  home  a  whole  day,  very 
often  at  Kins^s  yard,  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several  dresses.  The  King 
is  expected  there  this  day ;  the  best  parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be 
entertained  in.  The  King  pays  for  all  he  has."  William  IH.,  indeed, 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  his  guest's  proceedings.  He  had  made 
personal  acquaintance  with  Peter  in  Holland,  had  sent  an  English  fleet 
thither  to  convey  him  to  London,  and,  while  the  Czar  was  engaged  in 
his  daily  toil  in  Deptford  Dockyard,  used  frequently  to  go  to  visit  him 
there,  as  well  as  at  Saye's  Court.  It  is  one  of  these  visits  that  Mr. 
Maclise  has  chosen  to  represent ;  and  with  most  consummate  skill  are  the 
two  principal  personages  in  his  picture  contrasted :  the  Czar  in  all  the 
vigour  of  youtn  and  health, — ^his  strong  will,  his  energetac  nature,  the 
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passions  instinct  witliin  him  looking  oat  from  his  eager  eyes  and  stamped 
upon  his  resolnte  features  ;  the  pale,  grave,  thoughtful  King,  calm  and 
concentrated  imder  every  circumstance  of  his  life,  the  man  upon  whose 
serious  countenance  no  trace  of  emotion — for  the  puhlic  eye — has  ever 
been  suffered  to  afpaer.  Ob  the  one  side  v  fioree  of  mind  oombmed  with 
physical  strength,— on  the  other,  fragility  of  form  with  a  deeper  develop- 
ment of  mental  powec  The  scene  iHbere  the  interviev  takes  place  10  full 
of  animation.  The  Ciar,  in  the  act  of  sawing  s  hnge  piece  of  timbeiv 
with  SCeonkol^  Golownin,  Oaliisin,  and  otliera  of  his  attendant  nobles 
occupied,  like  their  master,  in  learning  the  ship-biiiidez^s  cnft,  auspcsA 
his  labour  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  King^  who,  foBowed  fay  thsee  or  four 
courtiers,  scans  with  a  quiet  eye  the  manual  toil  of  his  broiher  aowenagsu 
Stewn  around  in  all  directions  lie  models  of  vessels,  mathematical  instrv- 
uents,  half-finished  designs,  plans  for  constroctioni^  and  implemeiite  of 
all  kinds.  Nor  these  ak>Qe^  £(>r  on  a  csfstan  at  the  Ciar's  elbow  ataad 
flagons  and  glasses,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  Peter,  who  was  a 
noted  toper,  cud  not  neglect  the  creature  eomfbrts,  however  hand  he  mk;fat 
labour.  Another />«;tcAaii^  of  the  imperial  worinnaa  is  also  revealed  in 
the  presence  of  three  pretty  women,  whom  we  may  set  down  as  Mistress 
Cross  and  two  sister  actresses,  and  who  stand  ready,  apparently,  to 
minister  to  his  wants  by  supplying  him  with  refiKshment  Yet,  again, 
the  custom  of  Peter's  semi-imental  court  and  his  personal  tastes  am 
shown  in  the  richly-dressed  negro,  and  the  still  mote  rvfaly-aitired  dwatft 
who  sit  in  front  of  the  wodcmen,  and  in  the  di£Gei«Bt  animals  that  occopy 
the  fOTcgrouad,  conspieaous  amongst  which  are  an  inqdmtive  raven  aM 
the  monkey  that  one  day  frightened  William  IIL  by  climbing  iraoa  his 
shoulder*  More  dosely,  also,  to  oonnect  the  fiets  in  relation  to  retells 
residence  at  Saye's  Court,  Mr.  Maclise  has  introdaeed  a  whedbarrow,  to 
which  some  broken  brandies  of  holly  are  still  clinging, — the  same  wheel- 
barrow which  the  Czar,  as  Evdyn  pathetically  tells  us,  was  in  the  habit 
o£  driving  every  day  through  the  splendid  holly  hedge  which  the  anther 
of  the  i^tfa  so  much  de%hied  in«  Evelyn  describoi  that  hedge,  whidi 
was  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in 
diameter,  as  ''impregnable,"  but  its  impregnability  was  not  proof  against 
Peter's  resolve  to  make  a  short  cut  through  the  garden,  as  the  scattered 
holly,  ''glistening  with  its  armed  and  varnished  leavtes,"  most  cruelly 
declares.  The  wealth  of  ma<»rials  which  is  made  aceessoiy  to  the  soane 
is  such  as  only  Mr.  Maclise's  haod  oould  lavish  without  detriment  to  the 
ceaeral  desifi^n, — and  amongst  these  subsidiary  aeoooipaniments,  the 
building-shec^  erected  about  five  years  heiaie  the  Czar's  vioi,  and  still 
in  existence,  must  not  be  foigotten.  In  treatment  as  wdl  as  in  composi- 
tion this  pbture  of  "Peter  the  Great  at  work  in  IXeptfecd  Dod^wd" 
will,  in  eveiy  way,  sustain  Mr.  Madise's  high  reputatioa.  His  invincUe 
love  of  art  has  also  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  forth- 
comiog  exhibition  a  series  of  drawings,  ^Niy-seven  in  number,  repre- 
senting the  prinoipai  events  in  connexion  with  The  Conquest  From  dbe 
nature  of  the  subject  these  drawings  bear  an  obvious  relaiaon  to  the  eefe- 
brated  chronicle  m  worsted  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Quecji  Matilda  and 
her  bdies,  and  known  as  "  The  fiiq^euz  Tapestry;"  but  when  we  have 
said  that  some  three  or  £awt  of  the  leading  imadents  are  all  they  have  in 
eooimon,  we  need  soareely  remark  that  all  further  .wwanHanfo  between 
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ibt  weeks  of  Qaeen  MatiUft  sad  Ifr.  Madfe  ceMo^  89  a  aMttar  of  ooaM. 
A  ibeme  like  thii^  m  wkich  aO  tlwfc  b  lotocpiiUe  in  the  bitlorj  of  the 
tkne  of  being'  ticmted  pwtedalfy  u  ippeeled  to^  afibids  adminUe  aeepe 
m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jf  adne  for  tihose  poven  of  compookitn,  tiiat  mo- 
▼alled.  skill  in  imwrng^  aad  that  aeenracj  of  amtiqnuriaA  knowledge  for 
wUdi  he  it  to  justly  cidebemted. 

Mr.  StanfieJd  neyer  touches  the  canvas  withoot  iafimng  poetry  into  Us 
snijeet.  A  Tisit  to  Irdand  last  witmna  hat  giren  koih  to  a  wwignificcat 
pctnace,  whi^  w31  oeempr  a  fioieaMMt  plaoe  amongst  the  coontlesa  masto^ 
pieces  already  pfodneed  by  Inm.  Left  to  Natee  alone,  die  sceas  he  has 
aeleeted  lor  im  principal  work  would  have  been  one  of  surpaanng  beauty 
and  grandeur,  but  to  the  sobEmifty  o£  Nature  Mr.  Stanfield  has  super* 
added  a  hmui  inteoest.  About  a  mifte  fron  the  worid-fiam'd  Giaat^s 
CanBeway,  the  lofty  basaltic  diiFs  which  wall  the  aorthem  coast  ef 
AntrJTn  are  indeatM  by  a  deep,  cnecidar  bay,  where,  in  the  year  16889 
two  of  the  ships  of  the  great  Anaada,  Mistaking  the  castdlated  orooMm- 
tory  for  Dunlvce  Castle,  were  wrecked.  Skioe  that  day  ike  place  has 
honie  the  name  of  Spanish  Bay,  and  this  histoncal  &et  has  been  BMKle  a 
leading  Heataie  in  dfr.  Stanfield's  fine  pictniew  At  the  first  glaaee  the 
aristakft  of  the  Spaniards  seems  scarcely  a  nistake,  so  doedy  does  the 
mass  of  rockwhidi  crowns  the  promontory  resemble  a  feudal  stronghold ; 
bwt  on  a  closer  inspection  the  perpendicular  Knes  of  the  coliimas  of  basdt 

r»ar  on  the  surface^  and  the  fireak  of  Nature  is  detected*  Westward  (rf 
apparent  caalle  the  bay  sweeps  hack  in  a  curve  as  regdar  as  is  the 
oathne  of  one  of  diose  vast  (Xdes  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  most  perfect  of 
ahich — the  Circus  of  (xavamie — it  bears  a  great  likeness ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  magnifioent  area,  half  obscured  by  the  boiling  nusts,  whidi 
rise  '^  like  fbam  from  the  roased  ocean  of  deep  Hdl,"  wdters  the  fadl  of 
one  of  the  prond  vessels  of  Philip  of  Spain,  her  officers  and  crew  cndea- 
Yowring  to  escape  <m  a  ral^  while  fragments  of  wreck,  dashed  to  and  fro^ 
bespeak  the  terrible  charact^  of  that  stem  and  sombre  diore,  where  the 
black  rocks  sink  sheer  into  the  depths  below,  and  leave  no  footing  at 
their  base. 

Mr.  Stanfidd  has  painted  no  grander  scene  than  this  of  '*  Spanish 
Bay;"  but  wherever  the  waves  roll  his  art  b  potcsit.  Witness  the  buoyant 
swell  on  which  the  fishing-boats  ride  in  one  of  his  smaller  pictures — ^  Off 
Calais  " — or  the  tumbling  sea  that  rushes  up  to  the  walls  of  ''Fmrt  Sooo,** 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Jean  de  Lua.  And  if 
we  seek  repose,  after  gazing  on  the  tumult  of  oeean,  whether  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  the  Downs,  or  tl^  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  find  it  in  the  calm  stil 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  where  all  is  soft  and  clear. 

These  four  pictures  make  an  exhibkion  of  tfiemsdve%  hot  the  great 
artist's  studio  cannot  be  quitted  without  recording  the  claims  of  M& 
George  Stanfieid  upon  public  attention.  The  banks  of  the  Moselle,  that 
lovdiest  of  European  rivers,  have  chiefly  furnished  the  charming  hm^~ 
lied  his  pencil;  bot 


scapes  which  have  occapied  his  pencil ;  bot  the  picturesque  old  town  of 
Sarrebourg,  a  place  little  known  to  tourists,  and  scarcdy  mentioned  by 
Murray,  has  anpptied  a  most  striking  subyect.  A  cascade  in  the  midst  of 
a  dty  IS  a  aovdty,  and  here,  at  Sarreboorg,  is  a  rapid  torrent  diat  throws 
Itself  headlong  into  the  ravine  which  divides  the  town,  breaking  intb 
several  falls  and  turning  numerous  mill-wheels,  the  value  of  so  much 
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water«power  being  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  thrifity  inhabitants ;  tbe 
scene  is  painted  with  great  truth  and  effect.  Of  equal  merit  are  the 
better  known  localities  which  represent  the  Calvary  in  the  nuurket-pkce  at 
Bemcastel — the  towers  of  Beilstein  above  the  shining  river — and  the 
massive  buildings  that  flank  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle  at  Coblenti. 

Mr.  Roberts,  as  is  his  wont,  transports  us  to  Italy,  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  Belgium,  on  the  way.  '^For  a  moment'*  is  not  exactly  the 
right  phrase,  as  we  could  linger  for  hours  amid  the  serene  beauties  of  the 
noble  church  of  Saint  Gomar,  in  the  small,  unfrequented  town  of  Lorre, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  railway  between  Mechlin  and 
Antwerp.  Tradition  invests  the  site  of  Saint  Gomar  with  interest,  in  r^a- 
tion  to  its  founder ;  but  history  attaches  us  to  the  fane  in  remembrance 
of  the  marriage  of  Philip  of  Austria  with  Joanna  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
the  parents  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  chastened  repose  which 
rests  upon  the  aisles  of  Saint  Gomar  is  strongly  contrasted  by  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  the  '^  Interior  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,"  which  is  Mr.  Ro- 
berts's largest  and — we  doubt  not,  with  most  people — his  most  effective 
picture  in  this  year's  exhibition.  Except  the  place  itself,  nothing  can 
give  so  forcible  a  conception  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Catholic  worship 
as  this  elaborate  and  masterly  work.  As  in  the  original,  you  feel,  while 
gazing  on  Mr.  Roberts's  transcript,  that  it  is  impossible  all  at  once  to 
reduce  your  perceptions  to  order,  and  fairly  analyse  the  parts  which  farm 
the  stupendous  whole;  but  when  the  enect  of  embellishment  on  the 
grandest  scale  has  in  a  degree  subsided,  unqualified  admiration  mingles 
with  your  profound  astonishment.  Page  after  page  might  be  written  on 
the  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral,  and  still  fall  short  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  its  beauties ;  a  shorter  and  better  way  is  to  stand  for  half  an  hour 
before  Mr.  Roberts's  picture.  The  same  busy  hand  has  also  given  a 
striking  and  faithful  delineation  of  Roman  ever)'-day  life  in  the  Great 
Piazxa  Navona,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Saint  Agnese.  The  obelisk, 
the  fountains,  the  crowds  that  throng  to  the  Piazza  Navona — the  rag- 
fair  of  Rome — will  at  once  be  recognised  by  all  who  have  sojourned  in 
the  Eternal  City. 

We  could  have  wished  that  a  subject,  too  great  for  present  completion, 
had  not  prevented  us  from  learning  now  the  full  value  and  extent  of  Mr. 
Hart's  labours,  destined  to  adorn  the  next  year's  exhibition ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  what  we  have  been  assured  will  prove  his  capo  cCopercL,  we 
must  accept — and  accept  we  do  with  great  contentment — a  charming 
group  of  two  lovely  girls,  whose  occupation  is  told  in  '^  Sacred  Song." 
It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  two  more  radiant  creatures,  or  look  upon 
faces  whose  fair  exterior  is  so  true  a  type  of  purity  of  soul.  If  these 
seraphs  should  be  engraved,  we  predict  for  them  an  eternity  of  mundane 
popularity.  Mr.  Hart  has  also  a  portnut  of  Dr.  Adler,  the  High-Priest 
of  modem  Israel:  it  is  ptunted  with  great  breadth  and  firmness,  and 
represents  the  Rabbi  in  his  favourite,  characteristic  attitude.  Mr.  Hart's 
last  subject  is  an  architectural  dtlassement, — the  interior  of  the  subter- 
ranean church  of  Saint  Francis,  at  Assisi,  "  the  sanctuary  of  eariy  Italian 
art,  and  the  scene  of  those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given 
immortality."  These  frescoes  of  the  great  Florentine  master,  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  of  the  Cerchi  f&mily,  with  others 
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of  the  nndergrcmnd  treasures  of  Saint  Francis^  are  all  admirably  rendered 
in  Mr.  Hart's  bright  and  well-defined  picture. 

While  ranging  along  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Academicians  we  mnst 
notice  one  or  two  absentees,  as  well  as  some  who  hare  minimised  their 
contributions.  Mr.  Lee,  who  passed  the  winter  in  Egypt,  has  returned 
with  a  portfolio  of  drawings,  the  nuclei^  we  trust,  of  works  that  will  giro 
him  a  new  hold  on  Fame;  Mr.  Webster  sends — ^nothing,  sare  the  loan: 
of  a  figure  to  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  compositions ;  Mr.  Ward  is  still  more 
reticent  J  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  ''Flood  "  is  not  destmed  for  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  though  he  forwards  a  large  deer-picture  and  two 
oihers ;  Mr.  Mulr^uly  exhibits,  but  it  is  a  repetition,  we  beliere  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  a  well-known  picture  in  the  Sheepshanks*  collection;  and 
Mr.  Leslie — if  he  has  conquered  inexorable  Time— 'will  gladden  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  one  of  toose  exquisite  subjects  which  he  has  made  so 
entirely  his  own^— Ihe  story,  as  it  is  told  in  the  ''  Spectator,"  of  how  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  sent  a  servant  during  churoh-time  to  awaken  the 
snoring  boy,  oblirious  of  pulpit-doctrine,  and  dreaming,  perchance,  of 
swinging  on  gates  and  eating  rashers  of  bacon ;  Mr.  Cope  has  happily 
finished  his  ''Pilgrim  Fathers,"  a  work  of  great  power  and  originah<^; 
we  wish  we  could  have  said  the  same  of  Mr.  Frith's  "  Epsom  on  toe 
Derby  Day,"  but  the  odds  will  be  laid  on  younger  horses  before  that 
picture  leaves  hb  easel:  we  must  put  up,  meantime,  with  two  novel- 
heroines,  one  of  whom  is  Rate  NickJeby. 

But  if  there  are  defiiulters  amongst  "  The  Forty,"  few  of  the  Associates 
have  been  idle. 

For  the  perception  of  feminine  beauty  allied  to  expression,  we  turn  to 
the  genial  artist  whom  the  world  refuses  to  name  widi  formality,  but  caUs 
him  plain  Frank  Stone.  Many  and  many  a  sweet  picture  has  he  painted, 
as  the  printsellers'  shops  abundantly  testify — ^but  never  has  he  fixed  on 
his  canvas  a  more  fiucinating  g^roup  than  the  cart-load  of  giris  returning 
from  Boulogne  market  to  Portel  and  other  adjacent  villages  on  the  coast. 
The  public  will  know  the  picture  in  the  catalogue  by  the  epigraph,  "  Bon 
jour,  Messieurs !"  and  singling  out  the  subject,  the  male  part  of  it  will 
imitate  that  eentleman  whose  shadow  in  the  foreground  shows  that  he 
has  taken  off  Ids  hat  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  so  much  beauty.  K  the 
bewitching  faces  of  the  smiling  Portellaise  girl  and  her  lovely  companions 
did  not  rivet  our  attention,  we  might  wander  delightedly  to  a  thousand 
details,  to  numberless  attributes  of  this  efiective  picture :  we  might  pity 
the  heavily-laden  old  grey  horse — save  for  the  quality  of  his  burden — ^we 
might  laugh  at  the  characteristic  face  and  figure  of  the  driver  perched  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  beast,  with  one  foot  on  the  animal's  neck  and  the 
other  on  the  shaft  of  the  cart— we  might  envy  him,  at  the  same  time,  on 
account  of  the  charming  young  matelotte  who  sits  behind  him — ^we  might 
marvel  at  the  stowage  ot  the  vehicle,  into  which  every  conceivable  kind  of 
object  has  been  thrown,  a  mountain  of  goods  compre^jBed  by  this  bevy  of 
market-girls — or  me  might  speculate  on  the  probability,  rather  hoping  it 
might  prove  a  fact,  of  the  urchin  who  is  kicking  up  his  heels  on  the  tilt 
of  the  cart,  being  tilted  off  into  the  road  before  he  has  travelled  much 
farther.  "  Bon  jour.  Messieurs !"  is  essentially  a  picture  to  make  its 
possessor  feel  happy :  care  vanishes  at  once  before  its  influence.     But 
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"Emak  Stone  ii  a»  leu  »  waHwr  fi  <Uy  yathoi^  Look  at  tW  letf o»M 
fiice  of  <' Margaret  at  her  y neing»iAeel  *'  as  ^  nnfllji  lipw^im  li«i 
iMMumfUiaefw!  It  is  thr  tew  ideal  of  Qeethe'i  haipkw  kemaei  vitb  ber 


kieksB  peftoe  «nd  wounded  lie«rt.    Soirewaaay  dim»  bntcmaiioifl 
SMuitoe  beauij^— -en  eriielie  trtianph  aeUefved  by  feiy  few. 

On  tl»  slomy  biUowsof  the  BiiAMhCheiuielyesaMi^  liie  still 
eC  ike  Adri«lic»  Mr.  Cooke  is  e^wdlj  at  hoaoe.  His  nrineipei  ^Uam 
litts  year  is  a  record  of  one  of  those  hefoie  deeds  whioh  have  Blade  Ae 
ealliBir  o(  ^  ChanMl-boatoum  a  type  of  the  loftiest  eourage  aaiaMs* 
■■alted  h«BSSBity«  The  exploits  of  the  most  adi«ntwoiis  warfne  pake 
)elbie  the  aoUe  darii^  aad  r«Ufie«s  T     ' 


and  glow  tame  oelbie  the  aoUe  dsrii^  aad  reUgiaas  ebaaoty  of  the  bma 
who  pcffil  hope  itself  to  sana  the  lives  of  the  tesipart-tosB'd.  In  aU  dw 
aaaals  of  BnAk  historj-^replete  as  it  is  wilh  the  meaiories  of  giaai 
aetiom  there  shines  DotUng  brighter  than  the  conduet  of  those  hcai« 
Broadstairs  beatisa  who  went  owl  last  winter  to  saoecMur  the  oeow  of  7%a 
Hbrtkem  Belk.  Dangeor  of  a  limilai  kind»  yet  aot  so  Bwaioeaft  as  that 
which  they  %^  i>  ibe  theme  of  Mr»  Cooke,  ia  the  piotare  of  wbidi  wa 
spsak»  Ayoiding  the  extreme  honrot  of  shiywjeA  tbongh  thete  ia 
eaoiigh  for  the  aund  to  coojure  uo— he  diows  na  a  water-logged  TniKa 
muif  bodded  oa  the  Goodwin  Sancu  and  &st  htealoi^  np^  with  only  oaa 
amB  OB  boardy  her  esBtaia^  who  (ai  happeaed  hat  a  few  months  siaca) 
issottttoly  refised  to  Isave  his  ship  whsn  the  pasisagaii  aad  erew  d^ 
parted :  they  were  lost  with  their  boat  in  the  attempt,  wlaie  he  aloaa  i»- 
■ainwii    to  be  saved.    It  is  marmng^  and  tha  wsathar^  after  a  tenific 

£ale,  is  moderating :  sie^al-gans  from  the  Goodwin  floating-Mg^  vessel 
eve  fae«i  heard  on  shore,  and  a  Banyeale  ptlot-boat  and  a  tiSe-hoat, 
weU  manned^  have  jost  communicated  with  the  beaeoa }  the  pilot-boat  ia 
pajiBg  off  before  the  wind,  aad  the  erew  of  the  life-boat  aie  strainiac 
every  nerve  to  reaoh  the  wrack  which  lies  ia  the  distaace^— -a  shattered 
fcaaieworky  telling  the  stoiy  of  the  lost  venture  fiwmi  the  ladtaman.  Sock 
ata  the  movmg  iMideats  of  the  pietnie^-^its  detail*  are  haadled  with  the 
kaowledge  of  a  teaman  andthesJdll  of  an  artiaiwko  is  thorDaghly  aaaster 
ofhis  craft.  The  agitated  masses  <rf  the  sweeping  ssa,  the  dieteesa  SignaJa 
iottering  ia  the  brMe,  the  double-rsef  in  tae  pilot-boafs  maansaily  tha 
attitndes  of  the  ssveral  crewi^  the  whseliBg  gulls  and  dM  btokea  ckMids^-^ 
sve  foatures  in  this  picture  which  eompd  the  beholder  to  aekaewle^ga  its 
vroodrous  reaUty.  l4or  is  the  drawing  less  perfect  ikaa  the  spirit  by  which 
the  whole  soeae  is  aaimated*  But  were  are  other  aspects  of  nature  that 
fad  fo/roor  with  Mr.  Cooke.  '' A  Crab  and  Lobstnr  Shore'' at  Boachardi, 
IB  the  Ue  of  Wight^  is  a  dagueneotype  of  trathfel  dshDeatmo,  widk  its 
weatker-beaten  hreakwatM,  its  fragments  of  stone  and  sand-staiBS  of  every 
kae,  its  drifts  of  broken  wood»  its  darkly-tinted  roeksy  its  lebstsr  pets»  its 
slippefy  steps  that  lead  up  the  beach,  aad  saore  thaB  we  caa  enamsrate 
Of  I      ■  •  ^       - 


le  attributes.    No  less  tralMul  is  ''A  Bit  of  English  Ceast,''  ia 
ife  saade  focaUty,  where  the  fleecy  sky,  the  for-^read  traasparsBt  waftsr. 


llie  eliffii  of  gieyish-wlute  aad  the  patch  of  araen  aboie  them,  reoal  esia 
of  the  pkasantest  and  prettiest  shores  in  Eariand.  Mr.  Cooke  has  a 
foavdi  pictuie^  ia  which  "  A  Thanderofeud  passmg  ofer  the  Dutch  Coas^ 
with  tb  tide  at  the  turn,"  eihibits  remarkable  power  of  observatioQ  aad 
im  utmost  fettsity  of  aaseutkm:  the  great  merit  of  this  work  is  the  tmk 
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ikitk,  m  yto  of  Twy  >iimgahkacci«otMg»th»  thuadeiclotid  only  filk  tha 

Dmjhghty  tke  »ottohtfiiMUii^Mai«7,  aadMitwal  g»o«p§  tWl  toU  mek 
iWfiPtiv  ttoiyy  we  qnatttipn  hi  Mr.  Hook'«  three  picturee  whidi  Aone 
MB  fiul  to  neogiMM.  TiH>  of  thMe  aoeiMe  aie  at  Cbveilj,  that  pie. 
tateaqne  vilkge  on  the  ooeii  of  North  Devon,  where  <'  all  iare  the  ufini 
ef  man  is  diTine^" — the  nan  in  ancation  beine  not  the  liflipk^  opeft- 
ktarted  inhabitant^  hoi  the  ehoribn  landlofd,  who  prohibite  aeoets  to  the 
beentiee  wbioh  Nirtwe  has  seattered  bene  with  so  proluie  a  hand.  The 
■i^gaiil  landktd  eannot,  howevet,  pnveat  the  bieeae  fron  blowing,  the 
son  from  shining,  the  verdoce  of  the  woods  from  glowii^y  and  where  theift 
mj  be  felt  and  asea  the  Moeil  of  Mr.  Hw^  reaches.  His  ''  Pilot  en 
Ibe  Loek'^Nrt''  ia  one  ef  his  happiest  iUuatratioos, — and  there  is  gieaA 
irigonr  eombtned  with  nraoh  lender  Iseling  in  his  '^  Widow's  Son  going 
to  Sea."  In  a  third  picture  also,  amidst  the  yovog  oaka  and  old  £>l]iee 
efthe  Swiepr  ^pes^  <<  A  Cabin-boy's  Letter,**  read  by  a  mother  in  the 
open  air  to  her  hnsband  who  is  no  "  scoUard,"  tbeu^  a  veiy  sensiUn* 
koking  ma%  gives  w  an  opportoutj  of  adniiriag  the  best  fonas  of  on** 
oMoor  natoM. 

It  ie  a  new  oeeupation  for  Mr.  Horsley  to  plant  himBelf  in  one  d^  the 
Devonshire  lanea  and  transfer  to  his  eanvas>  not  the  figures  of  old  and 


Tovig,  whieh  he  paints  so  weU»  hot  the  lights  and  shades  which 
beneath  the  son  and  are  east  by  overhanging  banks  and  thick  fddiage^ 
Tet  this  he  has  denev  and  most  effeetivelyy  in  a  picture  called  *'  Yonth 
and  Age/'  where  the  very  still  life  repeats  the  moral  of  his  purpose.  The 
fiomer  is  represented  by  childhood  in  all  its  phases,  by  climbuig  plants^ 
bj  growing  shmbsy  by  opening  flowers, — the  latter  by  a  decrepit  old 
voBsan  gathering  &rewooa  in  summer^  by  the  taneled  brake  of  withered 
feeds,  by  the  gnarled  roots  and  roogfa  bark  of  lofty  trees.  Perfect 
hamony  pervades  the  composition,  and  a  trutbfiil  appreciation  of  nature 
n^doh  cannot  be  surpassed  attends  upon  the  treatment  •  ''  Hide  and 
Seek,"  where  a  lover  coneealed  behind  a  tree  is  found  out  by  a  favourite 
dog  belongnig  to  his  mistress,  affords  additional  evidence  of  Mr.  HorsWs 
oepacity  as  a  landscape-painter.  ''A  Novioe  entering  the  Choir  of  a 
Church;''  and  n  modisU  at  work  sons  Ut  toiis,  with  Imt  bim^^  at  hei 
elbow,  suggesting  the  title  of ''  Garret  Fbweo,"  bring  back  Mr.  Horsley 
to  a  doBudn  in  which  be  need  fear  no  rivals.  A  calm  and  holy  beaui^  is 
the  prevailing  quality  of  the  first  of  these  pictures^  a  lively  etpiigkrie^ 
firom  which  beauty  is  not  absent,  that  of  the  second :  the  mMtUU  uk 
modelling  a  very  gay  cainoQ  the  head  of  a  milliner's  doll,  and  the  contrast 
between  its  pasteboard  nee  and  that  of  the  anisMted  girl  is  as  amusing 
asitkeAetave. 

Mr.  Egg  has  not  been  so  ^igent  as  others  of  his  fellow^  Associates, 
iMi  he  makes  up  in  quality  for  the  absence  of  number.  He  has  taken 
that  scene  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  novel  of  ''  Esmond"  where  Beatrix 
desoimtee  her  lorv  with  the  soarf  and  sword-knot  which  her  fair  hands 
kive  wBougfat  for  him  while  he  was  absent  at  the  war  in  Fhnders.  The 
gienpeonsistsof  four  persons:  Esmond,  who  stands  to  receive  the  reward 
of  h&  valour,  Beatrix  kneslieg  while  she  fiewtens  the  eword-knot,  her 
gmolaioAnr  seated  to  esgoy  the  cereamiy,  and  Lady  Esmond,  who  hieka 
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on  apart  from  the  rest.  A  peculiarity  in  this  picture  is  its  departure  firom 
the  conveotional  rule  which  makes  the  centre  the  culminatiug  point.  Mr. 
Egg  has  reversed  this  principle,  the  upright  figures  of  Esmond  and  his 
stepmother  heing  at  the  extremities,  and  t^e  centre,  occupied  by  Beatrix 
and  her  grandmother,  the  angle  of  depression.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  composition,  one  is  led  to  make  a  closer  examination  than  if  the 
pyramidal  form  had  been  observed,  and  if  this  were  the  artist's  intention 
he  may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  result,  for  the  picture  well  repajrs 
the  scrutiny :  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  its  merits  are  appredated. 
Mr.  Thackeray  may  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  finding  so  able  an 
illustrator  as  Mr.  Egg.  Of  Mr.  Poole's  chief  work  for  the  exhibition 
we  have  only  hearsay  to  repeat,  but  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able.  The  subject  is  an  out-of-door  Conventicle  in  the  Highlands^  and 
it  is  distinguished  by  all  that  warmth  and  richness  of  colour  for  which 
Mr.  Poole  is  so  celebrated. 

We  know  not  whether  ihe  Academic  initials  will  be  appended  to 
the  names  of  Mr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Ansdell  before  they  return  from 
Spain  to  witness  the  enthusiastic  greeting  which  the  works  they  have 
executed  there  will  meet  with  on  Monday  next,  but  one  thing  is  almost 
certain,  that  at  the  next  election  they  will  be  enrolled  amongst  the 
associates.  Could  it  happen  otherwise,  the  Forty  might  parody  the  in- 
scription beneath  the  bust  of  Moliere,  and  say  with  the  French  Academy : 
*^  Rien  ne  manque  h,  leur  gloire :  ils  manquaient  k  la  ndtre ;" — for,  in 
truth,  they  have  well  deserved  of  the  artistic  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Philip  is  again  in  Seville.  "  Charity," — which  might  bear  the 
motto  of  "  Lucus  a  non  lucendo," — represents  a  young  gipsy  motker, 
with  an  infant,  asking  alms  of  a  priest.  This  picture  is  amazingly 
powerful  in  expression,  and  admirably  coloured.  The  great  burly  priest, 
with  his  hands  tightly  clasped  across  his  stomach,  and  unmoved  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  sentiment,  is  a  type  of  ignorant  sensuality :  the  worid 
has  nothing  for  him  but  the  coarseness  of  animal  enjoyment.  **  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  the  only  scriptural  phrase  with 
which  he  charges  his  memory.  The  supplicant,  on  the  other  hand, 
heathen  though  she  be,  has  a  soul  that  beams  through  her  lustrous  eyes, 
and  in  her  sad,  expressive  features  we  discern  ihe  immortality  which  we 
might  be  disposed  to  doubt  of  in  looking  upon  the  Christian.  The 
costume  of  both  these  figures  is  as  much  opposed  as  are  their  respective 
natures.  Solemn  black,  relieved  by  the  gorgeous  crimson  of  his  umbrella^ 
are  the  colours  of  the  priest ;— the  gipsy  is  arrayed  in  a  laige  blanket^ 
which  folds  her  child  and  herself  in  the  same  embrace,  its  sober  hues  of 
grey  and  brown. touched  here  and  there  with  brighter  tints.  The  scene 
takes  place  in  the  open  street,  and  all  the  accessories  of  Spanish  city 
life  are  well  introduced.  "  Comfort  in  Sorrow" — as  we  may  term  Mr. 
Philip's  second  picture— is  of  even  a  higher  class  than  the  preceding,  the 
sentiment  being  more  elevated.  It  is  the  visiting-day  at  one  of  the 
prisons  of  Seville,  and  again  a  young  mother  appears  with  her  infant 
child.  She  stands  before  the  grated  window,  against  the  bars  of  whwh 
her  husband's  face  is  pressed  to  kiss  the  babe  which  the  sorrowful 
mother,  with  one  hand  clasped  by  the  prisoner,  raises  to  his  lips.  You 
sympathise  with  their  situation  at  once,  for  in  the  manly  expression  of  the 
husband's  countenance  no  trace  of  felon  crime  can  be  detected :  it  can 
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odIj  be  a  political  ofiience  or  a  iUse  aioousation  that  has  consigned  him  to 
a  dungeon.  That  the  danger  in  which  he  stands  is,  nevertheless,  great, 
appears  but  too  plainly  in  the  agony  of  grief  which  is  depicted  on  the 
sweet  features  of  his  beauteous  wife :  the  heavy  lids,  surcharged  with 
weeping,  the  nostril  flushed  and  swoUen,  and  the  tear  that  still  courses 
down  ^e  cheek,  are  painful  tokens  of  all  she  sufifers.  Anything  more 
natural  and  touching  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  if  indifference  to  the 
woes  of  others  be  sought  for,  we  have  not  far  to  look.  At  the  prison> 
door  are  two  other  figures  :  one  of  them,  an  elderly  woman,  is  urgently 
pleading  the  cause  of  some  prisoner  —  of  him,  probably,  who  is  now 
embracing  his  child ;  her  companion  is  one  of  the  sentinels  of  the 
^o],  and  the  apathy  with  which  he  hears  the  tale  of  alleged  inno- 
cence is  perfect.  In  each  of  these  pictures  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  their  local  truth. 

Mr.  Ansdell  has  made  a  marvellous  advance  in  his  art.  The  air  of 
Spain  has  inspired  him  \vith  a  fresher  and  more  poetic  feeling.  Inde- 
pendently of  tour  street  scenes  in  Seville,  all  of  which  are  characteristic 
and  good,  he  has  produced  two  works  which  must  place  him  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  animal  painters.  The  first  of  these  is  a  yoke  of  cows 
ploughing  in  a  field  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  of  Seville,  whose  towers,  remote  though  they  be,  are  clearly 
defined  through  the  transparent  atmosphere,  producing  a  wondrous  effect 
of  space.  Husbandry  so  novel  as  that  which  is  here  represented  would 
alone  command  attention ;  but  the  picture,  besides  its  singularity,  pos- 
sesses the  far  higher  qualities  of  admirable  colour,  skilful  drawincf,  and 
most  effective  composition.  Into  the  details  of  the  subject  we  do  not 
enter,  neither  is  it  necessary,  for  they  will  be  eagerly  examined  by  every 
beholder.  The  second  picture  represents  a  yoke  of  bulls  returning  from 
labour  across  a  wide  plain,  with  a  purple  sierra  in  the  distance.  A  pur- 
chaser, if  any  option  were  left  him,  would  hesitate  which  of  the  two  to 
choose. 

Mr.  Rankley  once  more  invites  us  into  his  Kentish  cottages.  '<  The 
Pame's  Absence,"  illustrating  a  passage  from  Shenstone's  <' School- 
mistress," has  afforded  him  scope  for  the  delineation  of  much  childlike 
beauty,  with  the  fun  of  childhood  very  naturally  commingled.  During 
the  momentary  absence  of  the  mistress,  the  scapegrace  of  the  school — ^the 
youngest  child  in  it — ^has  upset  the  dame's  ink,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
elder  scholars  is  principally  directed  to  the  removal  of  its  traces  from  the 
face  and  hands  and  dress  of  the  young  delinquent.  Grood  drawing  and 
fine  colour  characterise  this  pleasing  work.  A  second  picture  by  Mr. 
Rankley,  called  *<  The  Lonely  Hearth,"  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  the 
most  touching  pathos.  A  widowed  mourner — a  peasant — sits  beside  his 
hearth  on  his  return  from  evening  church,  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  His  hat,  with  its  band  denoting  his  recent  loss,  is  on 
a  chair,  one  black  glove  has  been  cast  on  the  floor,  the  other  lies  on  a 
settle  by  the  wall ;  on  another  chair  are  his  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and 
on  the  table  stands  the  untasted  meal.  The  widower  sits  with  bent 
head  over  the  wood  fire,  deep  grief  expressed  upon  his  honest,  manly 
features,  and  dimly  above  the  hearthstone  rises  a  vision  of  angels  bearing 
away  the  partner  of  his  life  for  whom  he  sorrows,  while  a  cherub  form  at 
his  ear  seems  to  whisper  words  of  consolation.     The  picture  is  full  of 
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f 9  tmi  mmay  mjm  wiU  W  wet  Mm  iiLey  torm  svftj  to  Kghter 

We  hare  kft  oumlfw  kit  fitile  qpace  to  pnilirwJBr'ne  wiiat  else  we 
kure  hed  the  appoKtmrntj  of  ffiamiHeiy,  ead  me  reoMdnder  of  o«r  obeer- 
vatioiie  M»t  oi  neeewrty  be  bfit^.  Me.  Selonoa  hev  one  veiy  fine 
pietere,  ef  a  loftier  snd  more  seriowB  cfaaneler  thmt  be  bas  bitherto 
attested.  He  oallg  ii '<  Wutingr  for  tbe  Verdiet.''  A  groa|s  coosbtii^ 
of  a  mber  and  aMlfaer,  tbeir  daagbter-m-bnr,  bar  two  dnkben  and  a 
joaag  fbiBale  compaaioo,  are  gatbered  in  tbe  ovter  ioook  of  a  eoort  of 
justice^  tbroa^  tbe  bal£-epen  door  of  wbbb  joa  peicene  tbat  a  tiial  ia 
rang  en,  or  joft  approaehng  its  doeeu  From  the  teaiiess  despair  iMxb 
18  stamped  on  tbe  anfe's  leatareSy  and  die  bowed  head  of  tbe  old  fittber, 
yoa  see  that  the  issne  must  be  tbe  wetit ;  a  crtaM  bas  beea  coiamitted, 
hope  of  escape  there  seems  none,  and  death,  pohaps^  may  be  tbe  pri* 
sonec^s  doom.  It  ia  a  vecj  powerM  pietore,  mad  miqaoBtkniably  the 
finest  whish  Mr.  Sok»oii  has  jei  pamted.  1^  saae  remade  apptiea  %o 
a  Tery  clever  wodc  hj  hn  sister,  IGss  SokHBOB,  the  siAject  of  wbidi  is  a 
ndaed  gambler — a  joang  man  of  high  rank,  diseotewd  by' his  wile  ia  tbe 
mrtj  xBoraii^  widi  all  Sse  i^taaees  of  Us  min  beside  bias.  It  is  a 
my  teeibAe  and  affiscting  pictaie.  Mr.  G.  B.  O'Neal  sboold  dmaa 
more  than  a  pasBUig  word  for  bis  admirable  ^  Country  Anetioa  "  and  lua 
ex^aisite  "«  Errand  Boy ;"  so  dieald  Mr.  F,  IX  Hardy  for  bis  "^  Cotti^ 
liotefioiv''  widi  tbe  nasic  diat  makes  the  dsg  bowl,  and  for  his  ^Ex- 
terior," with  tbe  hen  and  c^ckeas,  and  the  litde  girl  on  tbe  door-step^ 
that  owes  \m  ongsDi  to  Mr.  Webster;  so  also  sboukl  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant, 
for  four  Tcry  ele?er  pictures^  one  of  wbieh  very  prettily  tdla  of  Qaeen 
Elisabeth,  while  a  pnaooer  in  the  Tower,  visited  by  tbe  gaoler^s  daU, 
who  biiBgs  ber  flowers ;  and  aaotber,  witb  grtat  feebng,  relates  the 
story  of  Mary  Gilaean,  an  oateast  motheiv  m^iose  iafiukt,  broi^|;bt  ap  by 
ber  in  an  angle  of  Elgin  Cathedral,  beeaaie  afiterwards  a  fismoos  nan, 
and  largely  endowed  the  charities  of  his  native  city.  Of  the  portraita 
destined  for  ezbilntioo,  besides  that  of  the  Rabbi  Adler  by  Mr.  Hart,  we 
have  only  seen  twa  They  are  the  work  of  a  very  rising  yovng  attist^ 
Mr.  Reilly,  who  will  before  long  eause  many  of  bis  dders  to  look  after 
tbsirknrels.  "^  The  Bishop  of  Jamaka  "  is  one  of  these ;  it  is  a  fooe  fall 
of  tbe  &Mst  expression,  and  an  excellent  ebaiaeteristie  likeness. 

Honnenravx  dames!  We  had  neari^  been  ungallant  eaoogfa  to  oasit 
all  mention  of  a  very  cbarmittg  illustratioa  from  Faost,  by  Mvs  Rofaw> 
son— the  sabject  Gretcbea  at  tbe  well,  listening  tx>  LiesdieB's  sj^tefbl 
comments  on  nocr  Barbara's  mishap.  Tbe  tender  pity  of  Margaret  ia 
well  contrasted  widi  the  soomful  exaltation  of  tbe  sneenng  tett-tale. 
Ifiss  RobiosoB's  work  deserres  b^^  ooaomendalion. 
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▲  TJklM  or  IHB  XDBn. 

Bt  Dudley  Costeixo. 


OHAFTBK  Zm. 
A  GBBAT  JCAir's  IZmTATXOV. 

BiCHABD  BBiinrTOV  WIS  Boi  lake  the  tuBonms  Mrrant  who  kepi  hif 
mtmey  hid  up  in  a  nspkiii.  What  he  poMened  he  pofc  at  ooee  to  po^ 
fitaUe  ttsef,  thMM^i  had  he  relied  upon  oafatal  only,  it  woaid  not,  peiv 
hapSy  have  earned  him  yery  hr.  Bat  the  thoasaad  pooodg  which  Mr; 
Tnvers  had  given  hin,  added  to  certain  other  two  thoonod,  wil]ii^;lj 
advanced  by  Mr.  Brewaqp"  -irho,  ooofident  in  the  genins  of  hif  yoang 
friendy  did  not  heoitate  to  place  the  taHngs  of  fire-aad-thirtjr  jeavs  in  kfa 
haadf — made  tip  an  aoKmnt  which,  as  times  go,  eeema  alaoti  too  mvch 
to  have  begun  with.  There  are  so  many,  now-a^^hys,  who  itart  idkh 
DotUog  bat  the  metal  of  whieh  aome  etatoes  and  thconielfiet  are  made, 
A^  really  the  &et  of  Bnmifcon's  going  into  bnaineH  with  the  Mm  ef 
three  thoasand  poandfl— and  only  two-thirds  of  it  horvowed— ^was  eiioogh 
to  eitaUiflh  him  in  the  pnUie  mind  as  a  man  of  firstnwte  tespeetahiliiy. 

Not  that  the  pnUic  knew  whether  he  had  mneh  or  Uttle---<liey  nerer 
do  know  nntil  it  is  too  late — but  they  saw  that  he  was  disposed  te  deal 
larffely  ;  they  believed  that  he  was  backed  by  the  great  koase  in  wUeh 
he  had  pasted  his  novitiate,  and  Brunton  himself  making  the  most  of  the 
late  connexion,  they  gave  him  credit  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term, 
aiad  he  floarished  aocofdingly. 

The  firm  of  Bnmtoii  and  Ca  soon,  therefore,  became  known  on  all  the 
maricets.  In  that  name  figured  exports  and  imports  of  all  loads.  Ship- 
loads went  out  and  etme  in  with  all  sorts  of  maiketable  eommodities 
consigned  to  and  consigned  by  them.  The  eoon^g-honse  of  BniaAon 
aad  Co.  was  a  Babel  re-eehoing  with  the  nunes  of  articles  of  pvodnce 
winch  soonded  sweetly  in  the  meveantile  ear,  never  wearied  of  Argol 
and  Catch,  of  Aloes  and  Ashes,  of  Hemp  aad  Bristles,  of  Homtips  and 
Jalap,  of  Gum  and  Copperas,  of  Juice  and  Jote,  of  Hides  aad  Hone- 
tails,  of  Manes  and  Combiogs,  of  Oil-cake  and  Bostn,  of  Pomice-ftone 
and  Whale-fins,— of  anything  growing  under  the  earth  or  produced  above 
it  that  is  convertible  into  ca^  Very  pleasant,  too,  there,  on  the  lips  of 
trade,  were  the  words  that  picturesquely  told  how  Goosery  (which  means 
sogar)  had  been  neglected ;  how  Mooaghy  and  Ballam  (which  mean 
rice)  had  been  inqoued  after ;  how  bold  Calient  (which  ofteaas  ginger) 
had  remained  irm  ;  how  Serivelloes  (which  mean  ivory)  had  advanoed  ; 
how  hlocky  Copals  were  heavy  ;  how  Crarblings  wexe  weak ;  how  salted 
Greenlaad  was  steady,  how  Wigs  were  dull  and  depressed,  BIne4iack 
quiet,  aad  Small  Pirns  extreoMly  lif«ly  (these  three  latter  articles  stand- 
ing ^r  sealskins);  now  black  Sumatra  (meaning  pepper)  had  eoae  off 
wkh  animatioB ;  and  how  (as  te  aagam)  there  was  nothing  iimg  in 
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crushed,  but  that  common  brown  lumps  were  in  very  brisk  demand.  To 
the  outer  barbarians,  who  understand  nothing  of  making  rapid  fortunes, 
this  language  is  a  mere  unintelligible  jargon,  but  to  the  initiated  of 
Mincing-lane,  skilled  in  the  accumulation  of  coin,  it  expresses  aU  that  a 
man  need  trouble  himself  to  think  about — that  is  to  say,  if  he  knows  how 
to  turn  it  to  the  right  account. 

Richard  Brunton  knew  this — and  something  more — and  so  he  went  on, 
prospering. 

As  every  man's  merit  in  this  worid  is  measured  by  his  success,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  that  of  Brunton  had  been  overlooked.  Such  was 
not  the  case :  he  was  spoken  of  far  and  near,  and  always  in  terms  of 
commendation.  Even  the  coat  of  mail  in  which  Mr.  Velters  was  en- 
veloped was  not  proof  against  so  much  good  report,  but  had  open  links 
through  which  it  penetrated ;  and  one  day,  after  a  very  satisfisictory  in- 
terview with  the  nsing  produce-merchant,  he  condescended  so  far  as  to 
five  him  an  invitation  to  pass  the  interval  between  business-hours,  from 
aturday  till  Monday,  at  his  country  place  at  Broadstone. 

If  to  pick  and  choose  his  own  especial  pleasure  had  been  left  to 
Brunton,  it  b  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  selected  the  manuon  of 
Mr.  Yelters  as  the  scene  of  his  Sunday  recreation,  for  he  had  tastes 
which  were  not  those  of  his  quondam  principal,  and  what  he  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Velters  was  not  particularly  encouraging :  a  lady  who  is  all 
science  is  not  exactly  a  relaxation.  But  other  considerations  influenced 
him  which  had  more  weight  than  his  own  temporaiy  amusement,  and  he 
eageriy,  though  with  all  due  humility,  acdepted  the  stately  invitation. 
He  had  found  out,  through  some  channel  of  communication  with  those 
who  lived  in  the  old  house  in  Broad-street — perhaps  from  a  casual 
remark  by  Mr.  Browser,  or  in  some  other  quarter — that  there  were 
guests  at  that  moment  at  Broadstone  whom,  of  all  others,  he  was  desirous 
of  meeting. 

However  faithful  to  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Ashley,  no  matter  what 
it  bound  him  to,  he  had  also  made  a  compact  wiUi  himself,  and  that 
related  to  Miss  Temple  Travers. 

Since  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw  her  in  the  private  room  of  Mr. 
Velters,  his  most  carefully-hoarded  thought  had  her  for  its  object. 

Every  man's  career  is  full  of  seeming  impossibilities.  Brunton  be- 
lieved, without  the  poet's  aid,  <^  that  nature  fram'd  all  women  to  be  won," 
and  to  win  the  hand  of  Alice  Travers,  impossibility  as  it  appeared,  was 
the  ambition  he  most  encouraged. 

Two  years  before  and  he  was  almost  an  outcast  in  the  public  streets  of 
London,  with  a  debtor^s  or— temptation  not  withstood — it  might  be  a 
felon's  gaol  yawning  before  him.  Who  that  had  predicted  his  present 
position  would  for  a  moment  have  been  listened  to  ? 

He  had  gained  reputation :  he  was  in  a  fur  way  of  g^ning  wealth. 
What  more  had  they  done  to  whose  alliance  he  aspired? 

Was  want  of  birth  an  impediment?  Possibly:  for  those  who  have 
made  themselves,  generally  aim  at  founding  dynasties.  But  as  every  one 
.  takes  a  rose-colomred  view  of  his  own  case,  Brunton  soon  set  this  con- 
sideration aside,  fortif)ring  his  hopes  by  a  thousand  well-known  examples, 
and  coming  back  to  the  point  from  whence  he  had  started — that,  certain 
opportunities  granted,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  might  not 
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be  subdoed  bj  Will,  and  th«t>  of  all  obstacles  to  oreroome,  the  slightest 
wmB  a  woman's  inclination. 

He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  his  general  conclusions,  but  it 
was  a  bold  theory  to  entertain  with  such  a  girl  as  Alice  Trovers.  Of  the 
aoteoedents  of  her  liiby  of  the  complexion  of  her  mind,  he  knew  nothing ; 
he  only  guessed,  in  these  respects,  at  what  he  wished.  Enough  for  him 
that  she  was  still  unmarried ;  he  argued  from  thence  that  she  remained 
unmoved.     To  awaken  her  interest  in  himself  must  be  his  task. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  Brunton  on  the  railway  journey 
to  Broadstone,  with  Mr.  Velters,  who  always  buttoned  up  both  mind 
and  body  when  he  travelled,  for  his  silent  vis^vu;  though  could  the 
managing  partner  of  the  great  house  of  Temple  Travers  have  read  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  companion,  he  would  neither  have  been 
alent  nor  long  his  vif-a-rw. 

What,  indeed,  would  he  have  read  ? 

That  Richard  Brunton  had  cherished,  for  two  long  years,  an  ardent 
mMston  for  the  only  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  commercial  world  ? 
That  this  young  man,  this  nobody,  whom  a  breath,  as  it  were,  could 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  gnat  is  swept  from  a  pane  of 
glass,  had  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  richest  heiress  in  England  ? 

Something  of  this  sort  Mr.  Velters  might  have  discovered :  if  not 
<<  the  ardent  passion,"  which  in  truth  had  no  existence,  at  all  events  the 
daring  presumption  by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  reach  the  highest 
round  on  Fortune's  ladder. 

But  Mr.  Velters,  looking  stroight  before  him,  saw  only  the  reflexion 
of  his  own  important  image :  the  contemplation  of  that  object,  when  his 
attention  was  not  demanded  by  business,  sufficed  for  all  his  desires. 

Thb  complete  self-absorption  did  not,  however,  continue  to  the  jour- 
ney's end.  At  the  station  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Broadstone,  the 
private  carriage  of  Mr.  'Velters  was  in  waitins;  to  convey  him  home ; 
and  after  it  had  entered  his  own  lodge-gates  and  was  traversing  his  park 
—the  country  appendage  of  every  London  banker — he  deigned  to  inti- 
mate to  his  companion  that  there  were  visitors  at  Broadstone. 

^'  Ton  will  have  the  honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Trovers,  Miss  Temple 
Travers,  and  her  friend — that  estimable  lady — Miss  Nalders." 

Brunton  bowed,  and  replied  that  the  expected  honour  was  a  very  great 
one :  he  was  no  less  proud  to  think  that  he  should  be  made  known  to 
the  ^Eunily  of  Mr.  Velters. 

The  habits  of  his  life  had  caused  The  Managing  Partner  to  set  The 
House  on  the  highest  pinnacle  that  his  imagination  could  conceive,  but 
next  in  altitude  to  that  sublime  elevation  he  placed  himself  and  those 
immediately  belonging  to  him,  and  he  therefore  received  Brunton's 
compliment  with  a  greater  degree  of  complacency  than  he  had  ever 
exhioited  towards  him.  He  unbent,  indeed,  so  far,  during  the  rest  of 
the  drive,  as  to  point  out  some  of  the  natural  beauties  of  his  ^^  place" — 
directing  Brunton's  attention  to  the  happy  undulations  of  the  ground, 
the  well  grouped  masses  of  foliage,  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  piece  of 
water  in  which  his  house  was  mirrored,  and  the  noble  avenue  that  led  up 
to  it ;  and  he  spoke  of  these  thin^ — as  landed  proprietors  sometimes  do 
speak — as  if  he,  Mr.  Velters,  had  created  the  nill  and  dale,  and  wood 
and  water,  instead  of  having  not  long  before  acquired  it  all  by  purchase : 
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1m  £d,  however,  admit — ^bat  thk  waf  onlywMtlier  iribate  to  1 
that  ''the  propert3r"    had  cost  him  a  hundred  mad  eighty 
pounds. 

Hi^py  man,  Mr.  Velten!  But  banner  he  who^  with  Alphoaae  Karr, 
can  say :  ^  La  propxi^t^  eat  un  pi^ge.  Ce  que  now  cro^roaa  pniartar 
Boua  posaUe.  Moi,  je  euii  libre  dSowa  que  je  no  poaaMe  riea*  Bn 
Tain  on  pknte  dot  boraes,  on  bAtit  oee  nun,  on  k^nsae  lea  chaflapi  de 
haies  ^pineuaes ;  on  n'empMie  jaaiau  lea  efasmpa,  lea  boia  et  la  natare 
d'appartenb  anx  poetea." 

JBut  neMier  Mr.  Veltera  nor  Ridiaid  Bmnton  were  poeta.  What  Ae 
eae  had  and  the  other  desired  to  have,  waa  soaaetfaing  tangible,  porilife^ 
their  own — aomething  thai  oould  be  bought  and  sold:  -^ke  raat  waa  a 
chimera.  Their  eentiroents  agraebg  ao  wall,  Bronton'a  praise  waa  an* 
reservedly  g^ven,  the  purchase-moDcy  coming  in  for  a  hu^  share  of  bis 
approbation. 

^  It  la  a  magnificent  property,  sir,''  he  said,  ^and  yon  gave  a  oMiffni- 
fioent  sum  for  it.  A  hundred  and  eighty  thonaand  pooods,  sir  1  Tfaaia 
are  not  many  who  could  write  a  cheque  like  that,  and  not  feel  it  f* 

Really,  when  the  cartage  drew  up  at  the  principal  entrance  to  Broad- 
stone — so  it  was  simply  called,  aa  if  the  neighbouring  village  had  no 
enstenoe — ^the  manner  of  Mr.  Yelters  was  almiost  cordiaL 

If  the  architecture  of  Broadstooe  had  not  been  as  severe  as  tiie  mind 
of  its  present  owner,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  not  have  fixed  Mr. 
Yelters.  Broadstone  was  an  eminently  classical  building,  and  mi^t 
almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a  town-hall  or  a  country  hospital,  wiiili  its 
inevitable  portico  and  many«windowed  fa9ade.  Mr.  Veltera  obaerved  to 
Brunton,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  five  steps  which  gave  ao  much  dignity 
to  his  abode,  tibat  the  house  was  looked  upon  as  Brownson's  ckef  dt amore  ; 
which  might  very  well  be,  since  Brownson — who  onoe  obtuned  a  pca- 
mium  for  designing  a  lunatic  asylum — ^was  never  known  to  have  bmh 
anything  else.  The  classical  style  prevuled  within  as  well  as  without  the 
mansion— dassicality  allied  to  science — for,  ^temate  with  the  busts  and 
groups  that  made  you  shiver  in  the  height  of  summer,  were  aevecal 
ponderous  speciflnens  of  ^Organic  Remains,"  and  some  cabinets  fiHed 
with  shells,  and  hard,  dry,  glittering  minerd  prodaetiona :  types  of  die 
oold,  ungenial  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veltera. 

Not  much  unlike  a  statue,  save  that  he  was  dressed  tn  black,  stood 
Mr.  Blinks,  the  butler,  who  received  his  master  with  a  sort  of  nlent  avfte 
as  if,  though  accustomed  to  it  for  years,  he  had  never  recovered  from  the 
first  overwhelming  sensation  of  his  presence.  Freezing  amidst  his  deska, 
Mr.  Velters  waa  a  perfect  iceberg  aoMug.  his  dependents ;  ihib  footmen 
glided  about  like  ghosts,  the  maid-servants,  if  seen,  vanished  like  troubled 
spirits.  Nature,  we  are  told,  abhors  a  vacuum,  yet  the  idea  of  having  die- 
covered  an  exhausted  receiver — as  if  you  had  at  least  got  to  a  place  that 
held  nothing  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  that  yon  cared  about — in- 
pressed  most  people  who  set  their  feet  for  the  first  time  inside  die  wafia 
of  Broadstone. 

To  expect  a  welcome  on  any  one's  threshold  is  an  absurdity  that  haa 
kmg  since  been  got  rid  of.  Nobody  looks  for  it  now;  Imt  if  Brunton  had 
dreamt  of  it  anywhere,  Broadstone  was  the  last  place  where  he  would 
have  found  it. 
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''We  dine  at  eight.  Show  Mr.  Bnrnton  his  room,'*  was  the  formula 
in  which  Mr.  Velters  expressed  his  hospitality,  and  there  an  end,  until 
they  met  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Mr.  Blinks,  who,  out  of  the  servAnts'-hall,  would  have  made  an  in- 
▼aluahle  mute,  performed  a  gesture  with  his  extended  palms,  and  silently 
conducted  Brunton  down  a  long  stone  corridor,  preceded  him  up  a  lofty 
stone  staircase,  and,  marshalling  him  the  length  of  another  long  gallery^ 
introduced  him  at  last  to  an  apartment  in  which  the  bed  and  furniture 
seemed  to  count  for  nothing,  so  vast  were  its  dimensions ;  Mr.  Blinks 
then  silently  withdrew,  and  Brunton  was  left  to  make  the  most  of  his 
solitary  grandeur.  He  would  infinitely  have  preferred  a  half-hour^s 
promenade,  to  have  familiarised  himself  with  the  locality,  and  perchance 
nave  encountered  some  of  the  inmates,  but  he  saw  at  once  that  if  he 
wished  to  keep  in  with  Mr.  Velters  he  must  auietly  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  establishpnent.  A  glance  from  the  windows  satisfied  him 
that  there  was  no  view — they  overlooked  a  very  classical  court-yard, 
which  divided  the  house  from  some  very  classical  offices — so  he  sat  down 
to  ponder  over  his  plans,  in  which  occupation  he  remained  perfectly  un- 
disturbed until  the  tolling  of  a  bell  nearly  as  loud-voiced  as  Big  Ben  of 
Westminster,  announced  the  half-hour  before  dinner.  He  might  now 
legidmately  occupy  himself  with  his  toilet.  He  did  so  with  some  care^ 
lor  he  had  faith  in  first  impressions,  and  once  more  he  threaded  the  silent 
passages  to  the  Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  and  was  ushered  thence  by  a 
mate  in  livery — the  Velters'  drab  and  purple — into  a  drawing-room, 
which  seemed  as  empty  as  the  chamber  he  had  recently  quitted,  a  fond- 
ness for  unadorned  space  appearing  to  be  the  leading  predilection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Velters. 

A  fittle  time  for  preparation  is  not  undesired  by  most  people  when  any 
great  question  is  at  hand,  but  you  may  occasionally  have  more  than. you 
want,  and  Brunton,  whose  impatience  had  taken  him  down  stairs  fiill 
twenty  minutes  too  soon,  was  getting  somewhat  irritable  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solitary  system,  when  a  door  opened,  and  two  ladies  entered 
the  room. 

Brunton  recognised  them  at  once  as  Miss  Temple  Travers  and  Miss 
Nalders,  but  as  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  he  could  only  bow,  while  they, 
after  the  manner  of  theur  sex,  slighUy  curtseyed  as  they  passed,  and 
then — like  wild  fowl  settling  on  a  lake— dropped  on  a  distant  sofa, 
almost  invisible  from  the  part  of  the  room  where  he  remained  standing. 

Another  door,  on  the  opposite  side,  admitted  a  diaphanous  young 
lady,  who  sailed  up  to  the  sofa  where  the  others  were  seated,  and  she  also 
was  lost  in  the  gloom,  so  that  but  for  a  very  gentle  murmur  of  voices, 
Brunton  might  still  have  fancied  himself  alone. 

Presently  a  rustling  of  much  silk  and  a  wafting  of  fragrant  odours 
indicated  a  fresh  arrival,  and  a  more  positive  tone  of  voice  seemed  to 
proclaim  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  She,  too,  joined 
the  group,  and  Brunton's  purgatory  was  yet  prolong^. 

Finally  the  great  bell  tolled  agun,  and  while  its  clamour  was  at  the 
highest,  Mr.  Velters  appeared,  widi  Mr.  Travers  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
a  son  of  his,  of  Puseyite  aspect,  walking  behind. 

With  assiduous  care  Mr.  Velters  conducted  his  charge  to  an  easy-chair, 
the  distant  group  broke  up  and  circled  round  the  old  gentleman,  the 
▼OL.  xix  2  a 
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positive  tones  became  more  distinct  as  th^  Aaped  themsdves  into  an 
earnest  inquiry  xespectinfi^  his  health,  and  Mr.  Vc^tefS^  who  was  ootrntiag 
heads,  looked  round  for  me  one  that  was  wanting.  Bnmton  moved  from 
benettth  the  shadow  of  a  window-cortain  and  adnmced  towards  his  host» 
frfio,  for  the  fiert  time  since  their  acquaintance,  conforred  upom  him  the 
signal  honoor  of  shaking  hands,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  wa% 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Velters,  a  yerj  Brnj  perlbnnaBce. 

A  formal  introdnetioii  eosoed^  the  new  gvast  being  presented  to  Mel 
Voters  as  <<  Mr.  Bmnton,  late  with  us."  The  silk  rustled  in  reply,  and 
that  was  aU.  Bnmton  receiyed,  however^  some  compensation  for  thb 
ehillinff  rec^tkm  in  a  Mendly  salutation  from  Mr.  Tnvers,  iHio  loc^Bid 
op  on  nearinsr  lus  name,  and  gave  him  his  hand  with  a  frw  words  of 
greeting.  1^  act  had  a  twenty  per  cent,  effect  at  least  on  MrB-Velten, 
who  straightway  found  her  voice  and  said  something  that  was  intfflided 
to  be  civil,  and  might  have  been  intriligible  had  she  miished  the  sentence, 
but  dinner  was  at  that  moment  annoum^  by  Mr.  Blinks,  and  the  pair- 
ing-off took  place.  Mrs.  Veltors,  reverting  the  order  of  precedence  in 
b^  own  favour— as  some  ladies  are  apt  to  do— -led  the  way  with  Mr. 
Travers,  her  husband  followed  with  Alice,  the  Puseyito  son  gave  his  arm 
to  Mias  Naiders,  and  the  diaphanous  young  lady,  iriio  proved  to  be 
Mjss  ArabeUa  Velters,  foil  to  the  k>t  of  Richard  Bnmton. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  dinner,  which  was  as  grand  as 
postible,  but  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  it  might  have  been,  always  sop- 
posing  that  brilliannr  does  not  consist  in  painted  china,  cut-glass,  and 
burnished  tiiver.  Mrs.  Velters  was  supremely  sdeotific,  ^.  Velters 
ineffably  pompous,  and  when  these  qualities  are  prominentiy  displayed 
by  host  and  hostess,  it  does  not  require  a  conjurer  to  toll  one  that  the 
guests  must  be  tiightiy  bored.  So  of  the  evening  that  succeeded,  in 
which  little  progress  was  made  towards  the  mutual  acquaintance  of  those 
who  were  thus  thrown  together. 

CHAPTEB  ZrV. 
AS    ADVBHTUBB. 

Mrs.  Vxltsbs — if  one  may  use  ao  vulgar  a  phrase  in  q>eaking  of  so 
august  a  lady — "  came  it  strong  "  cm  the  folk)wing  day. 

We  all  know  the  limited  resources  of  a  country-house  on  Sunday  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  and  as  Mr.  Voters  had  a  Lord-Robert-Grosvenor-iah 
qualm  about  horses,  and  sent  his  coachsuin  and  grooms  to  diurch  in  the 
afternoon,  the  guests  at  Broadstone  were  entoely  at  his  wife's  mercy. 
Nor  did  she  spare  them. 

The  sermon  having  been  duly  discussed  at  luncheon,  and  its  quality 
settled  by  Mrs.  Velters  beyond  i^meal,  the  tug  of  war  b^^an. 

"  I  am  particdarly  anxious,  Miss  Temple  Travers  "— she  tHhrajn  vaei 
both  names — *^that  you  tiiould  see  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
Gloriosa  superba,  whidi  Whorl,  my  gardener,  told  me  this  morning  had 
burst  into  flower  during  the  night  It  is  a  highly  gratifying  fret,  for  the 
Gloriom,  as  you  are  aware,  requires  esceitive  attention  to  brmg  out  the 
red  and  yellow  in  the  flower  to  full  peifectioB.  Height,  too,  is  a  great 
denderatum  with  the  plant  in  this  oountiy,  and  that|  1  am  happy  to  say, 
I  have  obtained.^ 
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Tint  last  obserra&n  was  true  in  anoiher  teoaey  for  Mn.  Vdtori  -tn 
angular,  bony,  masciiiine  woman — stood  five  foet  seren  at  least,  but  die 
wtts  whollj  naeonsaoiia  of  her  personal  attractions,  ^^Mind**  being  all  she 
went  in  for. 

Miss  Tmrers  was  onl  j  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  ran  a 
apeciiBeB.     She  was  fond  of  botany,  but  kept  within  bounds* 

« I  think,  sir,"  pursued  Mrs*  Velters,  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  Mk 
TraTers,  whom  she  singled  out  as  her  next  victim — ^'  I  think,  sir,  that  I 
siiallba  able  to  show  ypM  something  tf/moi^  as  fine  as  you  hare  at  Beech- 
groTO.  I  assure  you  I  pride  myself  YCty  much  iqnm  the  result  of  mj 
fcttompt. 

^  Do  yon  asean  one  of  my  palms  V*  replied  Mr.  Trayers ;  ^'  for  that,  I 
am  afraid,  is  the  only  thing  aixMit  whidi  we  can  enter  into  competition  wHk 
our  neighbours.  Alice  has  a  passion  for  Palms  of  all  kinds ;  she  has  bestt 
led  to  it  by  her  love  of  poetry — and  the  East     Is  it  not  so,  Alice  T^ 

The  self-command  for  which  Miss  Trayers  was  remaikable  seeaied 
suddenly,  at  this  moment,  to  have  deserted  her.  She  coloured  deeply, 
and  Cedtored  as  shereplied,  ^  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  aswaU 
as  its  associations,  gave  it  an  especial  charm." 

Old  people  are  pertinacious  in  their  ideas,  and  Mr.  Trayers,  influenced 
by  some  particular  thought,  did  not  dismiss  the  subject. 

<'  I  remember,"  he  continued,  **  that*  you  once  made  a  trandation  of 
some  verses  from  a  German  poet,  on  the  subject  of  the  Palm,  whiok  I 
ihoi^ht  very  pretty.     I  should  like  Mrs.  Velters  to  hear  them." 

'*  I  shall  be  delighted  beyond  measure,"  exclaimed  that  lady,  who  was 
dying  with  impatience  to  remount  her  botanical  hobby.  **  Pray  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  theoi,  Mbs  Temple  Trovers." 

<^  I  fear  I  have  forgotten  my  own  version,"  returned  AHee,  who  had 
now  recovered  her  sdf-possession,  and  whose  cheek  had  subsided  to  its 
habitual  paleness.     <'  But  I  will  try  to  reooUect  it" 

AfUr  a  moaientary  pause  she  resumed ; 

"  '  The  rock  was  bleak,  and  wild,  and  bare, 

Where  the  sad  Pme-tree  stood  alone, 
Rooted  in  dreamy  slomber  there— 

A  shroud  of  ice  around  him  thrown : 
He  dreamt  a  sti^v  Palm  arose 

Far  in  a  distant  Eastern  land ; 
And  moum'd  like  him  amidst  his  snows. 

Lone,  in  the  desert's  burning  sand.' 

The  image  is  pretty  which  the  poet  wishes  to  convey,  only  in  the  originai 
it  is  more  closely  and  forcibly  expressed.  He  calk  it '  Wechsel-Sehneny' 
which  is  something  more  than  a  mere  desire  for  diange." 

"  It  is,  if  I  may  intrude  the  remaric,"  said  Hiehard  Brunton,  fibnnr  hb 
eyee  on  AHoe,  ^  the  longing  of  similar  natures  for  meeting--Qr,  perhaps, 


Miss  Traven  bowed,  and  turned  her  head  away  from  the  speaker. 

<<  There  is,"  he  said  to  himsdf,  '^  some  mystery  hera.  I  must  find  it 
out.** 

Mrs.  YdterSy  who  did  not  often  occupy  herself  so  benevolently,  here 
came  to  the  rescue :  to  be  sure  she  was  impatient  for  another  start 

^*Have  you  got  the  original  German,  Miss  Temple  Travers  ?    Your 
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vertion  is  exquisitely  rendered,  but  when  I  meet  with  anything  beaotifiil 
I  never  rest  till  I  have  traced  it  to  its  primary  canse.** 

The  lines  were  promised,  and  Arabella,  who  was  learning  German, 
could  copy  them  out  for  Mrs.  Velters,  that  she  might  commit  than  to 
memory  at  leisure.  At  leisure,  certunly,  for  it  so  happened  diat  Mrs. 
Velters  did  not  understand  German  ;  but  she  made  up  for  tliat  deficiency 
by  what  she  toiis  well  crammed  with,  and  on  that  tack  she  now  sh^>ed 
her  course. 

'*To  return,  however,  to  what  I  was  observing — though  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  charming  episode — the  Palm  that  I  was  alluding  to  is  die 
Caryota  Urens,  I  need  not  remind  you,  sir,  that  it  is  a  native  of  most 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  especially  in  mountainous  situadons,  where, 
according  to  Roxburgh,  it  grows  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Palm 
Tribe.'* 

'^  Neither  of  our  houses,  I  apprehend,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  smiling, 
*'  is  quite  large  enough  for  its  full  development." 

<<  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Velters,  **  but  we  may  i^proximate, 
and,  at  all  events,  we  can  study  its  characteristics  as  closely  as  we  please. 
It  has  pinnated  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  strongly  toothed  at  the 
extremity ;  monoecious  polyandrous  flowers  ;  a  somewhat  peltate  stig^ma  ; 
and  a  one  or  two-seeded  pulpy  fruit  with  the  embryo  near  the  point  of 
the  albumen.  I  hope,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  render  my  definitioa 
sufficiently  clear.     You  understand  botanical  terms  ?" 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Brunton,  who  lamented  his  total 
ignorance  of  that  branch  of  sdence.  Mrs.  Velters  was  quite  radiant : 
here  was  somebody  to  teach. 

**  I  shall  take  you  under  my  charge,  then,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Temple 
Travers — Mr.  Travers — shall  we  adjourn  to  the  hot-houses  ?" 

They  did  so— but  having  to  pass  through  the  classical  hall,  an  oppor* 
tunity  occurred  which  Mrs.  Velters  was  not  the  woman  to  throw  away. 
Indeed,  it  never  entered  into  her  thoughts  to  do  so,  for  she  invariably 
lectured  there  on  Sunday  afternoon.  As  everybody  came  in  ^^r  their 
turn,  she  fastened  now  upon  Miss  Nalders. 

''  I  always  feel  sorry"  (she  meant  "  glad")  ''  when  I  hear  that  con- 
chology — ^fossil  conchoiogy  in  particular — is  neglected  by  any  of  my 
fiiendb.  I  should  so  like  you,  my  dear  Miss  Nalders,  to  give  your  atten« 
tion  to  it,  for  a  few  hours  a  day  only ;  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  master  the  rudiments." 

**  Thank  you,"  replied  Mus  Nalders,  in  her  very  softest  voice,  which, 
when  there  was  occasion,  could  convey  a  very  hard  meamng,  ^<  thank 
you!  But  I  have  so  many  pleasing  duties — my  dearest  Alice  claims  my 
thoughts  so  entirely — that  I  fear  I  must,  for  the  present,  postpone  the 
study  vou  are  kind  enough  to  suggest." 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly, — ^though  with  your  mind,  at  certain  moments,  you 
would  find  it  a  positive  boon.  That  specimen  ?  I  am  glad  you  have 
named  it.  It  is  what  we  call  a  Ricinula  horrida ;  a  variety  of  the 
fSeimily  of  Entomostomata.  The  Ricinula,  my  dear  Miss  Nalders,  is  an 
animal  which  very  closely  resembles  both  the  Buooinum  and  the  Pur- 
pura. You  may  observe,  amongst  odier  peculiarities,  that  the  right  Up 
is  digitated  externally  and  toothed  within,  while  the  left  lip  is  callous 
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and  wrinkled.  The  operculam,  as  I  Deed  hardly  point  out,  la  horny, 
oval,  transTerse,  and  concentric." 

As  Mrs.  Yelters  always  spoke  very  hsty  she  now  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  recover  her  breath.  Richard  Bronton  longed  to  say  that,  besides  the 
unhappy  shell,  something  else  was  ^'horridA**  and  ^'callous,"  if  not 
'^  wrinkled**  into  the  bargain. 

<<  My  classification  is  not  yet  completed,'*  Mrs.  Yelters  went  on,  <^  or 
you  would  not,  of  course,  meet  with  a  fossil  specimen  in  the  same  cabinet 
with  one  that  is  extant.  The  pair  of  Goniatites,  which  you  see  there^ 
belong  to  an  extinct  group  of  fossil  shells — the  division  of  Cephalopodons 
MoUusca.  Some  writers  look  upon  them  as  a  section  of  Ammonites, 
but  I  entirely  dissent  from  that  opinion.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  striking :  the  last  chamber  of  Goniatites  extends  more  than  one 
torn  beyond  we  conoamerations,  but  in  Ammonites  only  three-fourths  of 
a  turn. 

Most  of  the  party  had  taken  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  turn  be- 
neath the  concameration  of  the  classical  hall  while  this  exordium  was  in 
full  swing,  and,  if  they  could  have  done  so  while  their  hostess  was  speak- 
ing, would  have  made  their  relation  to  her  subject  more  complete.  As 
it  was,  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  hear  the  conchological  lecture 
out,  if  Bruuton  had  not  effected  a  diversion. 

'*May  I  ask  if  that  is  a  fossil  spider?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  a 
rery  long-armed  Crustacean. 

'<  A  spider!  One  of  the  Araneidss!  Absurd!  My  dear  sir,  you 
ought  to  know  better !  That  is  a  true  Decapod :  the  Gonoplax  An* 
gulata.  Vau  would  call  it  a  crab.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  ocean,  and  keeps  among  rocks  at  considerable  depths,  and  seems  to 
live  solitary." 

^'  Happy  crab  !"  murmured  Brunton. 

"  It  svrims  with  facility,  and  often  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
without  ever  coming  out.  It  feeds  on  small  fish  and  radiated  animals. 
A  spider !  Only  look  at  the  carapace  and  the  form  of  the  external  jaw- 
feet.  I  must  teach  you  something  of  zoology  as  well  as  of  botany. 
That  reminds  me  of  my  Gloriosa,  My  dear  Mr.  Travers,  I  trust  you 
will  pardon  me,  but  the  pursuit  of  science  is  so  absorbing— Permit 
me  to  show  you  the  way.  Arabella,  keep  near  Miss  Temple  Travers, 
you  will  benefit  by  her  observations ;  Mr.  Brunton,  I  must  detain  you  by 
my  side." 

Assuredly  this  was  not  what  Brunton  desired  just  then,  but  he  yielded 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  muster,  and,  heading  the  procession, 
Mrs.  Yelters  moved  on. 

It  would  not  be  fair  upon  those  who  chance  to  read  these  pages  to  in- 
flict upon  them  another  dose  of  science  at  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Yelters.  It 
was  some  relief  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  listen  that  the  objects  de- 
scribed were  too  interesting  in  themselves  to  be  rendered  unattractive  by 
the  learned  jargon  which  she  so  remorselessly  and  unremittingly  poured 
forth,  and  at  least  an  hour  was  consumed  with  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
fiftction  on  the  part  of  her  audience.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
had  reached  the  Palm-house,  and  here,  while  Mr.  Travers  took  a  seat 
and  Brunton  stood  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention,  Mrs.  Yelters 
expatiated  on  her  favourite  Caryota,  and  so  engaged  was  she  with  her 
subject,  that  she  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  her  only  companions. 
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Whedier  Mist  TraTcn  wu  imwilliog  to  awmkad  tluragliii  tint  otkf 
dnmbered — ^thoughts  capable  of  stirriDg  her  boiom  to  its  lery  cfapibi 
or  whether  she  merelj  wished  for  fresh  air  after  the  highly-nascd  tenpe- 
ntiire  of  the  hot-houses^  is  not  a  ^veatioo  that  I  need  discos ;  hot  tfasit 
Miss  Nalders  and  herself,  ArabeUa  Voters — wko  had  recmed  the  ■■»• 
temal  injunctioD  to  keep  clos^  to  Alice — ^and  Mr.  George  Veltcrs  who 
ftr  reasons  of  his  own  dedred  to  do  the  same— did  slip  out  of  the  Pdm- 
boose  by  »  side  doer,  is  a  &et  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  vseoid* 
mg,  I  may  mesitioQ  also  that  the  hmr  seoedert  took  their  way  aerssi 
the  greensward,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  loeloi^  at  aome  Bam  water* 
lilies  which  were  dnsterad  in  a  ereek  of  the  piece  ef  water  that  spieai 
hefere  the  house. 

Mrs.  Vdters,  in  the  mean  time,  went  on  with  her  disserta&a.  Mr. 
levers  knew  all  abont  the  properties  of  the  Caiyota  as  well  ae  she  did, 
bat  Brunton  had  admitted  his  ignorance,  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 
(Ae  exhansted  the  botany  of  the  plant,  exf^ained  its  BomeBclatwe,  and 
tiwn  proceeded  to  describe  its  nses,  Mr.  Travers  gravely  saeditating  wmi 
Branton  appeari^  to  listen,  though  in  reality  he  was  trying  to  enteh  n 
glimpse  of  Alice  ^mTcrs  through  Uie  glass,  having  tteticed  hSr  departure, 

^  The  Caryota,"  she  said,  quoting  Roxburgh's  desoriptioB  as  if  it  were 
the  fruits  of  her  own  experience — **  the  Caryota  is  highly  ▼aluabfa  to  the 
natiTes  of  the  countries  where  it  grows  in  plenty ;  it  yields  them  dwlng^ 
the  hot  season  an  immense  quantity  of  palm^wioe,  which  IndiaD  gend** 
men,  whom  Mr.  Velters  has  brought  to  Broadstone,  inform  ase  is  com- 
monly called  toddy.  The  best  trees  are  known  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  si 
Inmdired  pints  in  the  twenty-lour  hours.  The  pith,  or  £uriBaoeoos  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  equal  to  the  best  sago ;  the  natiTes  make 
it  into  bread,  and  boil  it  into  thick  gruel.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this 
substance  to  be  highly  nutritious.     I  have  eaten  the  gmel    ■    •" 

At  this  point  of  her  mendacioos  assertion,  Mrs.  Velters  was  suddenly 
cot  shOTt  by  a  most  tsrrific  scream,  whidi  was  followed  up  by  a  muM 
tramendons  shottt 

Mr.  Travers  hastily  rose,  eirolaiming,  ^<My  God!  what  has  Imhk 
pened?" 

The  sereamingr  and  the  sho«iting  were  repeated,  lander  than  befor% 
Snd  Branton  rusned  from  the  Palm-house  in  the  dimction  from  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded. 

On  a  small  rustic  bridge  which  crossed  the  creek  two  female  6gmea 
ware  standing :  one  of  them  ms  leaning  over  the  rail  with  her  arms 
«itended  towards  the  water,  bat  who  she  was  her  stooping  attitude  pre^ 
vented  Brunton  from  discerning ;  in  the  other,  whose  lace  was  turned 
tewards  him,  he  recognised  Arabella  Velters.  At  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
Mr.  George  Velters  stamped  and  roared,  Kke  one  of  the  bolls  of  Basaia 
aaantioBed  in  that  mommg's  psalms,  bat  he  was  doing  nodung  more 
efleotual  to  help  die  fourth  person  of  the  party  who  struggled  in  the 
Stream. 

Brunton  dashed  forward  at  his  utmost  speed,  tearing  off  las  oosi  as  he 
xim.  He  had  need,  he  thought,  of  haste,  if  he  wished  to  make  that  the 
best  day's  work  of  his  whole  life,  for  as  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  tlie 
*^gg^i"g  ^g^^  disappear,  leaving  on  ihe  smfaee  a  light  blue  doak^ 
snob  as  Ahee  Travers  wore. 
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He  had  no  eyes  for  uyihiDg  else — bo  ears  for  anj  reioe  m^  tint 
whk^  bad  readied  him  horn  the  water ;  aaother  deaperate  boond  and 
Im  stood  on  the  bank ;  the  next  moaient  he  tivew  hunadtf  headlong  is. 
Jl  few  rapid  strokee  brongbt  him  to  the  spot  where  the  doak  was  fiUing 
imatz  he  made  as  eager  grasp,  bat  k  came  awaj  in  his  hand;  ke  threw  it 
from  him,  and  dived  for  the  sinking  body.  After  a  few  aeeonds,  which 
seemed  an  age  to  diose  who  looked  on,  his  right  hand  rose  abate  the 
wsftter,  and  he  shot  vpwaids,  dasping  with  his  left  ann  the  oljeet  he  had 
raacined,  Bnmton  was  a  strong  and  experieneed  swimmer,  and  tandng 
OA  hie  back  wUfe  he  held  hie  harden  Cast  across  his  breast,  he  stmek  oat 
for  the  shore.  In  ooe  short  minute  he  had  saved  a  Hfe; — ^wat  it  of  al 
oUiers  the  most  predous  ?  He  kndt  on  the  grass — he  shook  his  head  to . 
olear  the  water  from  his  eyes — ^he  caught  at  the  weeds  which  dung  to 
the  pale  face  before  him — ^he  started,  with  a  violent  exclamation,  and, 
looking  up,  beheld  the  anxious  features  of  Alice  Travers ! 

Who,  tneo,  had  be  saved? 

Another  glance,  and  his  fint  impnssion  waa  oonfirmed.    It  was  ICar^ 
gaanet  NakisBB. 

Fond  of  dressing  like  her  darling  Alsoe,  she  also  wove  a  light  bka 


Bmnton  was  one  who  arrived  rapidly  at  condnsions.  If  the  rick 
heiii'CBs  did  not  owe  her  life  to  his  promptitnde  and  courage,  the  frioid 
did  to  whom  of  all  others  she  was  most  attached.  Margaret  Nalders 
waa  the  seoond-sdf  of  Alice  Trarers :  throngh  the  grad^ide  on  whidi 
hj^^^  l-d  » -»,  .  ^  hi.  .«.«  »,k.^  U.  — ,  k.  - 

Suppressmg,  then,  the  first  fe^ug  of  disappoiniaient,  he  replied  te 
Alice's  eager  inquiry  that  he  felt  sure  Mist  Nalaers  would  recover,  calling 
oiirt  in  the  sasae  breath  to  Mr.  Gieorge  Velters  to  exercise  his  locomotiw 
SBid  bdlowtng  fiscalties  by  running  for  tbe  nearest  medical  assistance^ 
and  sending  Arabella  Velters  to  fetch  brandy  and  eau-de-Cok^fne. 
Be£[>re  he  hmA  well  given  his  orders,  Mr.  Travers  and  tbe  interrupted  lec- 
terer  were  on  the  spot,  together  with  a  posse  of  servants  headed  by  Mc 
Velters,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  ^  moment  still  hdd  in  Ins  hand  ''The 
History  of  Bankii^,"  to  the  perusal  of  whioh — for  the  five  hnndredtk 
^ODse— be  bad  been  pioudy  devotine  that  Sunday  af^moon.  The  coad^ 
man  and  grooms  returning  across  um  park  firom  diurch  hurried  up  at  the 
saflse  time,  and  with  tbdr  assistance  Miss  Nalders  was  carried  into  the 
house.  By  one  of  those  dispensations  which  seem  always  to  occur  ndien 
medical  men  are  in  question,  Mr.  Greorge  Vdters  met  Mr.  Probang,  the 
Broadstoae  doctor,  not  a  couple  of  hunjb*ed  yards  from  the  dassicd  man- 
sion :  in  fact,  he  was  on  his  way  to  call  there,  rather  hofttag  he  might 
he  asked  to  stay  to  dinner.  He  realised  his  expectation,  or  I  should  say 
took  care  to  realise  it,  afier  his  judicious  treatmeat  had  brought  Miss 
Nalders  round,  by  announcing  that  tiie  nature  of  the  case  required  his 
eonstant  {Hresenee  durinr  the  next  few  hours.  The  party,  however,  was 
Jt  male  one — (perhaps  Mr.  Probang  did  not  like  his  dwet  less  on  that 
account) — for  all  the  ladies  passed  the  eveniag  in  the  invafid's  room, 
af^  the  unvarying  feminine  pactice  when  events  of  this  kind  come  off  i 
Alice,  because  nothing  could  keep  her  firom  Margaret's  side  in  ndcness 
or  in  health — Arabella,  from  sister  sympathy — and  Mrs.  Velters,  on 
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account  of  the  strong  desire  she  felt  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  aspliyna 
caosed  by  immersion :  she  would  have  delivered  it,  too,  if  Mr.  Probang^ 
who  was  master  of  the  situation^  had  not  enjoined  the  most  absolute 
t|uiet ;  so  she  contented  herself  with  whispering  emphatio  fragments  to 
her  daughter,  which  she  ordered  her  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  com* 
mitting  to  writing. 

And  how  did  Richard  Brunton  pass  the  evening  ? 

Gladdened  very  much  by  the  kind  commendations  of  Mr.  Traven ; 
flattered  by  the  approving  words  of  Mr.  Velters ;  and  deeply  rejoiong 
over  the  contents  of  a  note  which  Alice  Travers  had  thought  it  her  duty 
to  send  to  him  from  the  bedside  of  her  friend. 


CHAFTSB  zv. 

COVSULTATIOHa 

When  Mrs.  Cutts  informed  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  that  she  vras  in 
the  habit  of  giving  soirSes  a  la  Frangaise,  she  announced  as  a  fait  ae» 
compli  what  was  only  in  perspective.  Mrs.  Cutts  had  never  given  any« 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  as  she  meant  to  do  so  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
she  already  gave  herself  credit  for  her  good  intentions,  following  in  tms 
fespect  the  example  of  a  great  many  who  promise  much  and  perform 
nothing.  Mrs.  Cutts,  however,  was  better  than  these,  for  having  herself 
to  gratify,  she  found  it  easier  to  keep  her  word  than  she  might  have  done 
had  she  been  merely  labouring  for  the  gratification  of  others. 

Her  chief  difficulty  lay  in  getting  people  enough  to  fill  her  rooms,  for 
although  Mr.  Cutts  had  a  tolerably  large  acquaintance,  his  friends  were 
not  exactly  of  the  class  that  sheds  lustre  on  society.  She  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  her  own  resources,  which,  as  their  present  flourish- 
ing condition  had  not  been  of  long  duration,  were  necessarily  somewhat 
limited. 

After  discussing  the  subject  with  her  husband,  and  making  him  cleariy 
perceive  how  advantageous  the  move  she  meditated  was  likely  to  prove^ 
Mrs.  Cutts  resolved  that  her  first  party  should  be  extremely  select:  it  would 
be  a  greater  compliment  to  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  and  moreover — there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  three  daughters  must,  of  course, 
be  invited — the  giris  were  showy,  and  could  "  do  thinn"  to  make  the 
evening  agreeable — to  say  nothing  of  the  position  in  wnich  they  them- 
selves stood  towards  **  Mr.  A.,"  who— as  Mr.  Cutts  remarked — was  ^'  the 
one  that  kept  the  game  alive."  Then  there  were  Mrs.  Basset  and  Clari- 
bel ;  but  she  at  once  rejected  the  little  watchmaker — he  was  "  such  a 
nobody,"  besides,  '<  he  kept  a  shop" — so  the  descendant  of  the  Black 
Prince's  companion  in  arms  was  declared  inadmissible  to  the  sair^  of  the 
auctioneer's  wife !  Mrs.  Cutts  had  no  doubt  that,  at  the  instance  of  her 
sister.  Dr.  Brocas  would  ^'  waive  ceremony,"  and  come  without  having 
previously  been  called  upon.  Ah,  if  she  had  known  the  delight  which  Dr. 
Brocas  felt  in  mixing  with  vulgar  people,  when. the  vulgar  fit  was  on  him, 
she  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment !  Lord  Hany  FitzLupus 
and  Mr.  Coates  Taylor  with  themselves  made  eleven,  and  Richard  Brun- 
ton, who  must  on  no  account  be  omitted,  would  complete  the  round 
dozen. 
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The  number  settled,  and  ibe  young  nobleman  secored  in  the  outset  by 
a  written  promise,  Mrs.  Cutts  sent  out  her  invitations,  and  to  increase 
thdr  value  in  the  eyes  of  her  guests,  she  added — "  to  meet  Lord  Harry 
FitzLupus."  The  pleasure  of  writing  this  distinguished  name  went  for 
aomething  in  committing  this  solecism :  it  was  rather  a  triumph,  also, 
over  her  dear  friends,  the^  Miss  Ashleys. 

*^  She  takes  us  for  fools,  perhaps,^  said  Matilda  Ashley  to  her  sisters, 
when  she  read  the  note  admreesed  to  herself,  as  they  all  sat  at  breakfast. 
«<  As  if  we  didn't  know  that  she  wants  to  make  a  show*off  of  that  niece  of 
hers — the  Covent  Garden  actress!  Who's  Lord  Harry  FitaLupus,  papa? 
— do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?" 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  up  from  his  newspi^»er  and  smiled — as  a  wolf 
smiles. 

'<  I  should  think  I  did,"  he  said. 

*•  Ah,  I  see  I"  returned  Matilda.     «  Will  Mr.  Brunton  be  there  ?" 

«« Most  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Ashley. 

Brunton  also  made  his  comments  upon  the  invitation.  Cool  as  he  was 
by  nature,  and  deeply  as  he  calculated,  a  little  agitation  affected  his 
mind  when  he  thought  over  the  possibilities  that  might  arise  from  the 
adventure  in  which  he  had  figured  so  conspicuously  at  Broadstone,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  restlessness  marked  his  general  behaviour  for  some  days 
afterwards.  He  di4  not  settle  to  business  so  well  as  before ;  he  felt 
di$ceuvre,  and  wished  for  something  to  turn  the  current  of  his  reveries 
and  put  an  end  to  unprofitable  castle-building,  that  habit  of  moral  dram- 
drinking  which,  after  every  indulgence,  "asks  for  more." 

This  9oirie  of  Mrs.  Cutts  was  quite  unlooked-for  by  him.  As  that 
lady  and  her  husband  had  both  observed,  some  time  had  gone  by  since 
last  he  saw  them.  This  abstinence  had  its  origin  in  prudence  more  than 
inclination,  any  intimacy  with  a  person  so  well  known  aa  the  money- 
lending  auctioneer  being  certain  to  damage  him  in  the  opinion  of  lus 
employers,  if  it  were  known  by  them.  But  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  dependent  upon  the  will  of  others,  the  same  precaution  was  unneces- 
~  sary.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  keep  so  entirely  aloof  from 
his  quondam  friend,  and  he  felt  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
which  was  thus  afforded  him.  He  was  curious,  too,  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  set  Mrs.  Cutts  had  got  into.  He  knew  her  disposition  for  intrigue, 
and  felt  sure  she  did  not  play  her  cards  without  some  fixed  design.  He, 
therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  replied  to  that  effect. 

Dr.  Brocas  was  the  last  of  the  invited  about  whose  acceptance  there 
was  any  Question. 

*'  Oh,  but  this,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  opened  Mrs.  Cutts's  bittet^ 
"  this  is  too  delicious !  Cette  femme  est  impayahle^  with  her  fine-lady 
ws  and  her  waiting-maid's  manners.  *  To  meet  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus.' 
What  an  inconceivable  honour !  Yes,  Mrs.  Cutts,  if  it  were  the  Lord 
Harry  himself,  I  would  not  refuse.  There  is  so  little  fun  in  this  world 
one  can't  afford  to  throw  away  a  chance,  and,  as  poor  Figaro  says :  '  Je 
me  presse  de  rire  de  tout,  de  peur  d'etre  oblige  d'en  pleurer.'  God 
knows  I  have  had  cause  enough  for  crying,  if  that  were  all !  But  who  do 
I  see  coming  along  the  garden-walk?  Mrs.  Basset  and  my  darling 
Claribel.  A^  that  little  girl  is  the  last  and  best  ray  of  sunshine  on  my 
life's  long  day  1     Now  then,  moppet,"  he  continued,  as  Claribel  entered 
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tlibTOonwUh  hat  ant^  ^'what's  ki  die  wind  lo-dqr,  A«t Iim braoglit 
y<wi  here  so  mdj  ?^ 

*^A  p^itioii  to  a  verj  good-natarodl  person/'  mofweved  Claz3Ml» 


U  be  yonn,  cr  good  Mrs.  Baase^''  eaad  dw  galbnk  doetoiv 
<<  he  must  be  a  churl,  indeed,  who  saiyfl  yoa  aqr-" 

<^  W^  then,  sb,  it  is  to  mk  yoo,  if  joa  did  not  nnnd  ita  eoouag*  from 


OS,  to  go  to  a  little  party  at  my  annVs  in  Maj-fidr,  where  I  aas  to  readi 
new  part  on  Tueaday  ereoiag.     She  ha%  I  beUerey  a  frw  friendsL* 

<«DeiiMffe  little  pleader!  Yon  pretend  not  «o  know,  then,  that  i. 
aunt,  Mrs.  Cutts — ^what  a  frank,  honeat,  genial  name  it  is— don't  yo«i 
think  80^  Mrs.  Basset  ?--hni  ahready  invited  Me  henstf!  Sea,  there  is 
the  form  and  style  in  which  she  does  it-— quite  regal !" 

«  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Basset,  ^  we  were  neidier  eC  na  aware 
that  my  sister  had  written,  fihe  was  afraid,  as  yon  had  o^y  seen  her 
once  or  twice,  at  our  house  at  Brompton»  that  yon  migfafe  think  she 


*^  Only  seen  her  once  or  twioe !  47€$i  une  rataan  de  pbu^  mj  dear 
aaadam,  for  desiring  to  see  her  oftener.  Qhy  Mrs.  Cntts,  Mrs.  Gntfta^ 
heUissinia  Cnttina!"    &ce  he  began  singing : 

**  Je  sois  Lindor^  ma  naissance  est  commTme; 
Mes  Tcenx  sent  ceux  d^un  simple  bachelier : 
Que  n'ai-je,  h^las !  d'un  briUant  eheralier, 
A  vfms  cffirir  le  rang  et  la  fortune ! 

Le  raag,  le  rang^ 

Le  raag  ei  la  fbrtnae! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  certainly,  Mrs.  Basset— certainly,  my  dear  Claribel, 
I  will  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Cutts,  as  gracefully  as  my  gouty 
shoe  will  let  me.** 

'^  Ah  V*  said  Claribel,  in  an  under  tone,  "  tous  vous  moquez  de  ma 
pauyre  tante,  et  de  moi  aussi.     Vous  6tes  bien  m6chant  aujourd'huL" 

**  Au  contraire,  mon  en&nt,  je  suis  on  ne  pent  pas  plus  aimable. 
Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Basset,  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  your 
nster,  and  when  I  feel  happy,  when  I  can  get  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
blue  sky  through  the  cloudy  canopy  of  existence,  then,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Basset,  I  always  sing.** 

Here  Dr.  Brocas  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  from  a  large  carafife 
which  always  stood  on  the  table  beside  him.  From  early  habit,  with, 
perhaps,  a  wholesome  dread  of  gout — a  thing  of  later  growth — ^he  could 
be  al^temious  as  any  Frenchman,  and  quite  as  gay,  whether  with 
wine  or  without  it,  though  if  he  had  been  overheard,  not  seen,  he  would 
have  passed  for  a  veritable  toper. 

Raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  waving  his  extended  ann»  he 
began : 

•*Le  vin  et  la  paresse 

8e  partagent  mon  coefor : 
Si  Pone  a  ma  tendresse.  .... 
L'autre  fait  moa  bonhear  I" 

Then,  bowing  to  each  of  the  ladies,  he  went  on : 

*'  CTest  k  toi,  ma  ctihn  mattresses 
C'est  k  toi^  ma  ch^  amie  I" 
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Eter<e>  he  idteni  die  mtasore,  and  awiMfiA  oompfetely  th«  mir  of  a  ftcm 


'^Qaand  ona  biaft  semFamonr, 

U  font  boire,  il  laat  boire,  il  £Mit  boirei 
Quand  on  a  bicni  servi  ramour, 
B  faat  boire  la  unit  jusqu'aa  jour ! 

H  faut  Jboire,  11  faiit  hcare, 
nfautboircf* 

•*  My  dear  doctor!"  exclwmed  Mrs.  Basset,  "how  can  yon  go  on  sing- 
ing in  that  way  in  the  middle  of  the  day  r* 

**  And  does  that  make  the  matter  worse  !  Would  you  have  me  sit  up 
in  my  bed  and  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty  like  a  monk  at  midnight 
maas?" 

In  a  de^  bass  voice,  as  if  a  Litany  suddenly  rose  to  his  jnemory,  and 
not  the  words  of  Pulci,  he  chanted : 

"  O  padre  giusto,  inoompreiUBibil  Dio, 
Hlomine  u  ndo  cor  peitet-ta-mente  1 

Ahf  oam  «f  these  days  I  shall  eortainly  bary  myself  ib  a  cloiitor.  We 
wiH  go,  Claiihel,  to  Dauphin^ :  we  will  wander  along  ihm  basks  oi  the 
Isire;  I  with  my  palmer's  hai  and  sta^  yon  with  no  aorray  save  inno- 
oenee  and  beauty!  We  will  live  upon  the  alms  (^  the  charitable,  a  sweel 
eodatenee,  preeludisg  all  thought  oS  sordid  toil,  and  making  us  fiuniliar 
nith  oaly  the  bright  side  of  hvmaa  nature         ** 

^But  are  yoa  qnile  sure  ihat  side  will  be  always  exposed  to  us  F*"  in- 
tBRnpted  daribel,  laughing  at  his  rhapsody. 

^  And  if  not,  C^lwl, — ^if  the  same  woridlineas  that  we  have  learnt  to 
despise  in  tins  degraded  temple  of  Mammon  pursue  us  to  the  valley  <t 
ike  GrMvaudan, — if  tender  charity  be  not  found  in  the  haunts  of  th^ 
lewly,  then,  Claribel,  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  to  ^  service  <^  Heaven. 
The  Grande  Chartreuse  shall  be  my  refuge ;  there,  clad  in  the  brown 
woollen  garment  of  a  simple  servitor,  with  crucifix  and  skull  inviting  me 
to  eonstant  prayer  and  the  contemplation  of  death,  I  shall  gradually  wean 
myself  from  all  earthly  care  " 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  me?''  asked  Claribel;  ^ yoa  remember 
joa  once  told  me,  in  describing  the  Grande  Chartreofle,  AtA  ladies  ame 
aever  allowed  to  enter  there." 

"  Tou  are  quite  right,  child.  That  being  the  case,  we  will  shun  liie 
convent's  gloom ;  we  will  return  to  the  outer  wwld,  and,  after  droppng 
gently  down  the  IUi6ne,  we  will  cross  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  sunny  Italy." 

"Dear  me.  Doctor!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Basset,  to  whom  Ma  phase 
of  romance  was  a  thorough  mystification,  "  I  hope  you  won't  go  till  yev 
have  helped  us  out  of  our  trouble  I" 

^  Trouble,  my  Bassetini,  are  you  in  trouble?     What  about?" 

Besides  the  errand  on  which  her  sister  had  sent  her,  Mrs.  Basset  had  a 
SHiall  a&ir  of  her  own,  respecting  which  she  was  desirous  of  askiog  Dr. 
Brocas's  advice  and  assistance.  Claribel  had  succeeded  as  a  dSinitamtej 
but  for  the  present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  fame  was  all  that  was 
likely  to  accrue  firom  her  success.  Mr.  Wimple,  the  manager,  bestowed 
upon  her  a  great  deal  of  well-deserved  praise,  but  he  seasoned  his  appro- 
l^tion  with  quite  enough  criticism  to  justify  the  course  he  adopted  of  not 
offering  any  salary. 
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*^  Tf  r  great  thing,  my  dear  madam,''  he  said  to  Mrs.  Basset,  when  alie 
ral  'etrthat  question — ^' the  mat  thing  for  yoar  charming  niece, — and 
I  h  Knowledge  that  she  is  charming,  and  likely,  very  likely,  to  make  a 
great  hit  by-and-by — ^is  to  keep  her  well  before  the  public     That  is  the 
real  advantage.     Now  if  I  were  to  give  her  a  salary  at  once— of  cooive 
her  talent  must  not  be  paid  mScUocremenif — ^not  mStUoerementf  madam, 
you,  yourself,  would  not  wish  that, — if  I  were  to  give  her  a  large  salary, 
look  at  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  that  would  immediately  break 
out  in  my  establishment     This  pei*son  would  throw  up  her  parts, — that 
person  would  refuse  to  play  unless  her  salary  were  doubled, — I  should  be 
ruined  in  a  week,  madam, — left  perfectly  high  and  dry — without  another 
actress  of  any  kind  or  description.     Now  I  put  it  to  you,  madam, — just 
ask  yourself, — stand  for  a  moment  in  my  position, — and  simply  aak 
yourself  if  that  would  be  fair  to  me  or  to  my  company  ?     I  should  be 
paralysed,  and  Miss  Page  would  be  nowhere :  her  prospects,  madam, 
would  be  utterly  blasted!     Whereas,  by  a  little  judicious  fbrbearanoe^ 
feeling  the  public  pulse,  as  I  may  say,  ministering  to  no  rival  jealottsieSy 
we  gradually  creep  on  and  on,  fix  ourselves  in  public  estimation,  de^ 
competition,  and  draw  on  the  treasury  for  any  amount  weekly.     Tha/if 
the  view,  madam,  which  I  take  of  Miss  Page's  position,  as  a  lather^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  as  a  manager,  and  a  man !" 

Which  of  these  three  characters  predominated  in  tins  harangue,  Mxv. 
Basset  was  not  shrewd  enough  to  dbcem ;  even  if  she  bad  a  glimmeir- 
iog  of  the  truth  it  was  of  little  use,  with  her  inexperience,  to  contend 
aguinst  Mr.  Wimple's  sharp  practice.  It  only  remained,  tfierefore,  to 
submit  and  go  on  hoping — hoping — as  we  all  do  in  this  long  and  weary 
fight.  There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  in  Mrs.  Meggot's  legacy,  for,  thougn 
it  only  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  pounds,  that  sum,  if  carefully  bus* 
banded — though  a  difficulty  lay  in  that  direction — would  serve  to  ke^ 
the  wolf  from  the  door  untu  Claribel  was  in  a  condition  to  claim  as  hat 
right  the  salary  which  Mr.  Wimple  withheld. 

But  '<  between  the  cup  and  the  lip," — we  knqw  the  proverb.  The 
little  watchmaker  having  taken  upon  himself  all  the  expenses  of  his 
aunt's  funeral,  went  to  Doctors'  Commons  to  prove  her  will,  when,  to  his  * 
amazing  astonishment,  he  was  informed  that  two  caveats  had  already 
been  entered  prohibiting  administration :  one  of  them  on  the  part  <x 
Miss  Homy  beak,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased ;  the  other  on  that 
of  Mr.  Bagall,  the  Treasurer  of  St  Trephine's  Hospital 

So  that  instead  of  a  legacy  the  little  watchmaker  inherited  a  lawsmt. 

This  was  the  exposi  which  Mrs.  Basset  had  to  make. 

On  hearing  it,  the  gaiety  of  Dr.  Brocas  gave  place  to  the  gravi^ 
which  became  his  age  and  profession.  He  was  in  an  instant  the  learned 
civilian  again,  and,  what  was  better,  the  man  of  real  feeling.  He  pro« 
mised  Mrs.  Basset  that  he  would  five  the  matter  his  closest  attention, 
dismissed  Claribel  and  her  aunt  with  the  kindest  words,  and  shut  himself 
up  for  the  day  to  meditate  on  tlie  especial  wickedness  that  extends  aa 
injury  beyond  the  g^ve. 
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Fsw  charges  have  been  more  umutsly  brought  against  those  who  have 
long  and  conscientiouslv  laboured  in  a  great  cause,  than  that  which 
certain  writers  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  prefer  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  Kean. 

Outliving  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  press — which  only  worshipped  the 
hid  itself  had  set  up — and  established  in  public  estimation  the  first  of 
existing  tragic  actors,  Mr.  Kean,  when  he  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  strenuously  addressed  himself  to  a  task  which 
several  of  his  predecessors — at  Covent  Garden,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  else- 
where— had  vainly  attempted  to  perform.  Rightly  conceiving  that  one 
of  the  leading  purposes  of  dramatic  representation  is  to  render  the  scenic 
illusion  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  making 
amusement  the  handmaid  of  instruction,  Mr.  Kean  at  once  determined  to 
spare  neither  study,  toil,  nor  cost  in  order  to  place  upon  the  stage,  in 
their  most  picturesque  and  appropriate  form,  as  many  of  Shakspeare'a 
plays  as  circumstances  might  enable  him  to  produce  during  the  period  of 
ms  management.  How  successfully  he  has  accomplbhed  thb  object  the 
later  annsds  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  triumphantly  show,  in  the  overflow- 
ing houses  which  each  successive  reproduction — the  greater  part  of  them 
running  over  a  hundred  nights — has  witnessed ;  and  it  must  be  more  than 
a  consolation  to  Mr.  Kean  to  know  that  the  appreciation  of  his  efforts  by 
the  public  has  completely  set  at  nought  tne  cavils  of  a  morbid,  a 
capricious,  and,  in  truth,  a  most  ignorant  criticism. 

For  it  was  urged  against  Mr.  Kean,  by  more  than  one  *^  enlightened 
pnblic  instructor,"  that  the  pains  which  he  was  taking  to  illustrate  his 
author  by  historical  accuracy  of  delineation,  had  only  a  tendency  to 
sacrifice  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  to  substitute  fidelity  of  costume  and 
local  appliances  for  living  and  breathing  passion ;  as  if  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed that  what  was  g^^ed  on  the  one  hand  must  be  lost  on  the  other. 
There  were  not  wanting  critics,  when  Garrick  and  Kemble  trod  the  boards 
as  Brutus  or  Macbeth^  who  deplored  the  adoption  of  the  toga  and  the 
tartan,  in  lieu  of  the  periwig  and  red  heels  of  the  day,  as  a  dangerous 
innovation  on  a  time-honoured  custom ;  and  if  inspiration  had  been  derived 
from  periwigs  and  red  heels,  such  lamentations  were  perfectly  justifiable ; 
but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  actor  is  embarrassed  by  his  accessories, 
that  the  truer  the  outward  representation  the  less  faithful  the  inner  one, 
why  hesitate  on  the  path  of  progress — ^why  withhold  from  the  stage  that 
improvement  which  you  are  so  desirous  of  attaining  in  all  things  else  ? 
Mr.  Kean  has,  himself,  very  ably  supported  this  argument  in  a  passage 
of  the  preface  to  the  publbhed  acting  version  of  ^*  King  Richard  the 
Second,"  where  he  says :  "  An  increasing  taste  for  recreation,  wherein 
instruction  is  blended  with  amusement,  has  for  some  time  been  conspicuous 
in  the  English  public ;  and  surely  an  attempt  to  render  dramatic  repre- 
sentations conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — to  surround  the 
glowing  imagery  of  the  great  Poet  with  accompaniments  true  to  the  times 
of  which  he  writes — recUising  the  scenes  and  actions  which  he  describes 
— exhibiting  men  as  they  once  lived— can  scarcely  detract  from  the 
enduring  influence  of  his  genius !''   Certainly  not,  and  the  question  need 
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not  ioi  Hi  moment  have  bfen  discussed  had  not  an  unworthy  persistence 
in  (feti^action  ealled  for  a  few  words  of  neoeesary  commenL  But  tfa»  end 
tries  all :  those  for  whom  the  banquet  is  spread  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
mM^ty  of  the  feast, — and  here  agam  we  wm,y  boirow  the  wonds  of  Mr. 
itean.  ^'  Repeated  success  justifies  the  conTietion  that  I  am  acting'  in 
oordance  witn  the  general  feeling.  When  plays,  which  fermoly 
manded  but  occasional  repetition,  are  enabled,  by  no  derogatory  m 
to  attract  audiences  for  succesaye  mont^  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  pre> 
snming  that  the  course  I  have  adopted  is  supported  by  tfe  irresiedUe 
force  of  public  opinion,  expressed  in  the  mdrnge^  of  an  orerwhehnin^ 
majority.** 

That  the  ^means"  which  Mr.  Kean  has  emnbyed  are  not  *den>- 
gatory,"  that— on  the  contrary — they  enhance  tne  yahie  of  the  Tejpttm^ 
sentation,  filling  the  mind  with  a  perfect  image  of  the  time  when  the 
dramatised  events  took  place,  and  telHng  him  more  in  ^^ee  short  hovKS 
dian  he  could  gather  6om  the  most  diligent  study  in  as  many  yean^ 
that  they  add  immeasurably  to  the  spectator's  sense  of  ei^yment,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  curtun  rises  upon  ^*  The  Privy  Coundl  Chamber  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,"  where  Richard  and  his  Councillors  are  assembled  to  hear  the 
charge  preferred  by  Hereford  against  Nwfolk.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselrea 
the  manner  in  winch  this  scene  would  have  been  put  on  the  stage  sooae 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  A  pseudo-Gothic  hall,  feithfelly  ooprad  fitnn 
Strawberry-hill, — a  gilt  chair  which  George  the  Fourth  angt^  have  aat 
in  without  committing  any  anachronism, — a  crimson  velvet  footstool  for  the 
same  royal  right  foot,  manufectured  at  GilloVs  or  France  and  Banting^—- > 
half  a  dozen  elders  in  tow-wigs,  red  gowns,  and  cat^n  capes^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  pillars  of  the  state,  English,  French,  or  Venetian,  no  matter 
which, — the  king  himself  in  his  regal  robes,  as  he  a{^>eared  at  Elsinore^ 
at  Fores,  or  at  Naples,  no  matter  where, — and  four  attendants  in  Use 
jerkins,  and  crimson  stockings,  with  halberds  in  their  hands,  roses  in  their 
shoes,  ruffs  round  their  ne<£s,  and  tin  pots  on  th^  heads,  the  inevitable 
eortige  of  stage  royalty  in  all  climes  and  ruAest  idl  droumstanoes :  widi 
such  "  appropriate  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,"  aa  their  playbills 
said,  the  pubhc  of  that  day, — no  better  being  available, — were  £Eun  to  be 
content. 

But  the  Council  Chamber  of  Mr.  Keen's  "Richard  the  Second''  is 
such  as  Froissart  himself  might  have  described ;  and  those  who  sit  in 
defiberation  there,  the  princes  whose  deeds  he  ddigfated  to  leeord.     The 

Slace  is,  indeed,  a  transcript  of  the  original  locality,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
be  costumes  we  have  every  possible  voucher.  The  king  is  dressed  after  an 
autheotic  portrait  of  him  which  is  preserved  in  the  Jerasalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  yellowish  hair,  and  the  fair,  round,  feminine 
fece,  which  give  lum  an  appearance  of  such  extreme  youth,  are  exactly 
what  the  monk  of  Evesham  describes.  The  long  party-oc^oured  robe  oif 
blue  and  white  in  which  John  of  €raunt  is  arrayed  has  the  Cotton  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  for  its  authority,  and  the  dresses  of  Aumerle  as 
Lord  High  Constable,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ezet^  as  Lord  Chancelkr, 
together  with  those  of  the  attendant  Councillors,  are  all  derived  from 
equally  authentic  sources.  So  of  the  badges  and  cognisanees  of  King 
Bidiard,  with  which  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  chamber  and  the  throne 
on  which  he  sits  are  decorated. 
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AgtiOf  IB  ^  The  Lirts  st  Gotford-green,  neyr  Cofmiiy,^  wlist  can  Iw 
more  perfeoi  tban  the  mAimer  in  wbidi  the  whole  teeoe  is  represented  ? 
There  is  all  the  poetry  of  ''  iTaahoe^"  with  all  the  truth  of  the  ancieBt 
^uoiucles.  The  long  tits  in  his  royal  payiHoD,  which  it  decorated  with 
liis  well-known  eolourt  and  derioes — the  Plantagenet  bad^e  conspioioai 
amongtt  them;  hia  great  noUea  are  beside  hmi,  in  fall  splendour  of 
SKttiie;  befies of  £ur ladies^ 


Whose  eyes 


Itamed  infioence,  and  adjudged  the  prize^ 

oo  more  peaceful  encounters, — assist  to  form  his  court ;  the  lists  are  sat, 
mrith  all  their  aoeompaniments  of  heralds^  P^^g*^  *^  soldiers;  there 
stand  the  Earl  Marsbal  and  the  Lord  High  Constable  with  the  official 
bdi(m  and  sword  of  state ;  the  chairs  for  me  combatants  are  placed  (m 
either  side,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  sprotators  fills  the  background.  The 
trompets  sound,  and  Niurfolk  and  Hereford  severally  a(^>ear,  each  in 
complete  armoury  and  wearing  surcoats  with  the  eognizanees  of  their 
reepectiTe  houses;  the  formal  interrogatories  are  made ;  the  royal  greet* 
ings  are  given  to  the  expectant  comoatants;  their  barded  steeds  are  led 
in  and  the  ^*gl**^  climb  up  to  their  saddles,  and  reeeire  their  lances; 
tke  heialds  make'  the  usual  j^odamation;  again  the  trumpets  sound, 
the  knees  are  laid  in  rest,  the  barriers  remored  for  the  mutual  charve, 
expectation  is  on  the  stnua, — when,  lo  1  '^  the  king  has  thrown  his  warder 
down," — and  the  fotal  issue, — most  fatal  to  Richard, — remains  unde- 
termined. 

We  are  not  describing  a  play  that  every  Shakspearean  reader  has  by 
heart,  but  simply  indicating  those  features  in  it  which  are  most  especially 
adapted  for  picturesque  illustratioD.  We  come^  then,  to  the  *^  Koom  in 
Ely  House/'  where  John  of  Gaunt  lies  on  his  bed,  the  victim  of  a  mortal 
sickness.  This  interior  is  a  study  for  all  who  seek  to  know  the  fashion 
in  which  the  princes  of  England  lived  five  centuries  ago.  The  oriel 
window  with  its  richly-stained  glass — the  walls  of  the  chamber  hung  with 
tapestried  representations  from  the  legendary  romances  which  were  the 
only  reading  of  the  day,  when  half  a  dozen  illuminated  volumes  were 
worth  a  king's  raosom — the  spacious  fireplace  vnth  its  quaint  adorn- 
ments— and,  above  all,  the  gorgeously  canopied  bed  on  which  <'  time- 
honoured  Lancaster^  is  stretched,  with  his  sorrowing  friends  and  mute 
attendants  around — these,  and  a  host  of  minor  obfects,  aU  equally  true  to 
the  period  they  bdong  to,  fill  the  gazer's  eye  with  a  picture  which  no 
effort  oi  imagination  can  better. 

Thneis,  in  the  British  Museum  (Harleian  1319),  a  manuscript  hktorj 
of  the  deposition  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  written  by  a  French  gen- 
tleasan  oi  distmction,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded  by 
him,  and  it  offers  one  example  amongst  many  of  the  determination  oif 
Mr.  Keaa  to  ensure  the  same  degree  of  correctness.  It  is  afW  the 
illominatioBS  in  this  MS.  that  Bolingbrdce  is  dressed  when  he  appears  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  returned  from  banishment : 
the  dresses  of  Northumberland  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  are  also  from 
the  Metrical  History.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  further  authorities  : 
let  us  say  le  dernier  mot  in  declaring  that,  from  the  many-folded  and 
''  curiously-cut"  head-gear  to  the  long-toed  poulaine — from  chain  and 
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mail  to  satin  and  sannite — there  is  not  a  point  of  dress  whidi  has  not 
its  authentic  voucher.  As  a  splendid  separate  fis^re  we  may  point  to 
King  Richard  himself,  armed  cap-a-pie — ^in  the  third  act — and  the  bear- 
ing of  Mr.  Kean  (to  say  nothing  of  his  perfect  impersonadon  of  tbe 
character)  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  royal  panoply. 

Striking,  however,  as  this  accuracy  is,  its  value  is  only  fully  appreciated 
when  we  deal  with  a  crowd  such  as  that  which  throng^  the  scene  in  the 
historical  episode,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kean  between  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  of  the  play.  He  has  there  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
veying to  the  eye,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  incident  or  a  single  tondi 
of  feding,  the  exquisite  description  of  the  entry  of  the  two  royal  conans 
into  London,  which  the  Duke  of  York  is  made,  in  the  text,  to  relate  to 
his  Duchess.  What  a  wondrous  concourse  of  people  occupy  the  streets, 
how  eager  and  excited  they  seem,  what  games,  fill  up  the  interval  till  the 
chief  personages  appear,  how  gaily  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  tapestried, 
what  garlands  hang  from  window  to  window,  what  a  sea  of  young  and 
pretty  faces  flood  every  casement,  what  life  and  animation  are  every* 
where  visible  !  That  '*  Dance  of  Itinerant  Fools,"  set  in  motion  to  a  tone 
of  the  time  of  E^dward  the  Second,  is  a  whole  ballet  in  itself — but  a  street 
baUet  only,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  out-of-door  amusements  of 
that  period !  The  procession  comes,  at  last,  with  all  the  array  that  the 
wealthy  citizen  of  London  could  show  at  the  close  of  the  fcnirteenth 
century.  It  sweeps  past,  and  then  the  voices  of  thousands,  mingJin^ 
with  the  music  of  the  minstrels  and  the  clamour  of  the  joy-bells, 
announce  the  approach  of  *^  The  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke,"  who  pre- 
sently appears 

Momited  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 


And  who 


With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  bis  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke ! 


To  complete  the  verisimilitude  of  the  episode,  a  few  sentences  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  enthusiastic  people, 
and  Bolingbroke, 

from  one  side  to  the  other  taming. 

Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 

passes  along.  What  follows  ?  A  dreary,  a  terrible,  an  ominous  silence  I 
king  Richard  enters,  the  object  of  the  concentrated  scorn  and  anger  of 
a  people  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  suffered  from  lus  misrule. 
Can  a  mere  pageant  affect  the  mind  like  a  well-told  story  ?  Gaxe  upon 
this  phase  of  the  historical  episode  and  strive  in  vain  to  repress  the  tears, 
to  keep  down  the  climbing  sorrow  that  chokes  the  utterance !  We  have 
seen  many  tragedies — we  have  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
modem  actors,  but  never  have  we  looked  on  anything  more  pitiful,  on 
anything  that  more  deeply  stirred  the  heart  than  the  dejected  and  grief- 
stricken  Richard  in  the  midst  of  the  scowling  multitude. 

Let  this  be  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Kean  has 
sacrificed  his  author  for  the  sake  of  his  accessories. 
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France,  April,  1857. 
I  BtiFPOBB  ere  this,  my  dear  Harry,  that  you  have  been  expectiDff 
another  fishing  yam.  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise,  as  you  see,  ana 
will  again  endeavour  to  beguile  some  of  your  weary  hours  by  bringing 
your  tnoughts  back  to  old  times.  I  trust  that  my  last  letter  amused  you, 
and  did  not  stir  up  your  ire  against  poor  Sambo,  as  I  feared  it  would,  but 
that  you  took  kindly  to  your  currie,  and  played  as  good  a  knife  and  fork 
(or  spoon  rather)  as  I  have  often  seen  you  do  at  the  river-side.  I  candidly 
confess,  however,  that  the  thermometer  standing  at  100  in  the  shade  does 
not  conduce  much  to  a  man's  appetite,  or  add  greatly  to  his  amiability. 

Your  request  to  hear  only  of  the  encoimters  I  have  had  with  goodJUk 
makes  my  task  easy  enough,  but  will,  I  fear,  render  my  letters  very  mo- 
notonous ;  so,  when  I  write  agun,  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  other  fishing 
matter  to  entertain  you  with  besides  that,  which  appears  totally  to  engross 
your  present  wishes.  My  sport  here,  up  to  date,  has  been  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  term  sport ;  but  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  no  means 
are  taken  to  preserve  the  fish.  Here  there  is  no  close  season  ;  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  goes  on  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  rivers  are 
crossed  by,  I  may  really  say,  hundreds  of  nets,  and  the  weirs  at  the 
different  mills  are  always  closed  whenever  the  water  admits  of  a  fish 
running.  Thus  some  of  the  finest  rivers  man  need  ever  wish  to  throw  a 
line  over  are  nearly  tenantless!  'What  waste!  what  destruction  of 
Yaluable  property !  yet  with  all  this  on  dit  that  the  fishing-laws  in  France 
are  very  strict  and  severe.  I  hope  some  day  to  hear  that  the  government 
has  taken  up  the  preservation  of  the  rivers  :  we  should  then  have  glorious 
sport,  for  salmon  would  be  as  thick  in  the  rivers  as  blackberries  on  the 
bushes. 

The  artificial  breeding  of  salmon  and  trout  is  beginning  to  engross  the 
attention  of  the  French  naturalists.  This  experiment  (though  with  us  it 
eannot  be  longer  called  an  experiment^  as  it  has  been  in  practice  for  some 
time  in  many  places,  and  will  ere  long  become  general  in  all  available 
localities)  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you,  as  I  think  you  may  never 

have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it     My  cpusin,  Mr.  G.  B ^y,  has 

made  several  successful  nurseries  for  little  fishes,  and  the  quantity  of  trout 
that  he  has  thus  bred  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  process  by  no  means 
so  difficult  as  a  person  ignorant  of  the  matter  might  imagine.  He  selects 
a  small  running  stream  or  spring  in  a  situation  to  which  the  sun  has  free 
access.  Should  the  natural  fall  not  be  sufficient,  an  artificial  one  must 
be  made  by  damming  up  the  head  of  the  spring,  taking  care  that  it  is 
made  secure,  that  the  water  cannot  possibly  ooze  out  or  escape  in  any  way 
except  through  the  trough,  which  is  to  form  the  artificial  rivulet.  This 
should  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a  constant  run  of  water,  as, 
should  the  spawn  be  allowed  to  become  dry  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  vitality  would  of  course  be  destroyed.  A  large  box,  quite 
water-tight,  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  two  or  three  feet  wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  of  water  that  you  have,  is  attached  to  the  trough. 
VOL.  zu.  2  I 
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This  box  must  have  a  ^ntle  slope  towards  the  natural  course  of  the 
spring.  The  length  of  me  box  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  spawn 
you  intend  impregnating,  and  must  be  divided  into  diffiareot  compart- 
ments  by  perforated  zinc,  the  holes  to  be  so  small  that  the  spawn  cannot 
pass  or  the  small  fry  escape.  The  reason  for  dividing  the  box  is,  ihat 
you  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  spawn  at  any  one  time  to  fill 
your  whole  box,  which  is  in  a  proper  state  for  propagation,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  fresh  spawn  with  that  already  deposited.  Each  com- 
partment of  the  box  must  be  filled  with  small  slungly  gravel,  taking  care 
that  it  is  quite  free  from  weeds  or  any  other  vegetable  matter.  The 
entrance  to  the  box,  from  the  spring,  must  also  be  dosed  with  ainc,  U> 
prevent  any  dead  leaves,  &c.,  from  passing ;  also,  to  prev^it  the  fry  from 
running  up.  The  top  of  the  box  must  be  protected  with  a  wire  grating, 
to  guard  against  birds,  mice,  &c,  horn  getting  in.  Ducks  are  moat  de- 
structive on  spawning  beds  in  shallow  rivulets,  and  a  kingfisher  or  water- 
ouzel,  accidentally  finding  out  your  nursery,  would  soon  save  you  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  your  small  fry. 

The  process  of  impregnation  is  most  simple.  It  can  be  thus  earned 
out  at  a  distance  from  the  nursery.  Having  obtained  some  lemale 
salmon,  or  trout,  you  select  the  spawn  of  such  as  are  in  the  most  £arwaid 
state,  which,  when  fit  for.  propagation,  will  pass  from  the  fish,  sometimea 
without  any  pressure,  but  will  always  do  so  by  passing  the  hand  lightly 
down  the  belly  of  the  fish.  These  can  be  let  rail  into  a  vessel  of  water* 
When  you  have  extracted  all  the  spawn  from  the  female  that  will  leave 
it,  without  using  sufficient  force  to  hurt  the  fish,  press  the  milt  from  the 
niale  fish,  letting  it  pretty  well  cover  the  spawn.  This  being  caiefuUy 
carried,  so  as  to  prevent  any  violent  shaking,  may  be  transited  a  great 
distance  with  perfect  safety.  When  you  place  it  in  your  box  it  must  be 
allowed  to  run  gently  out  of  the  vessel,  tne  current  will  divide  it,  and  it 
wiU  £bJ1  among  the  small  stones  and  soon  become  covered.  Should  your 
breeding-place  be  near  the  river  from  which  you  intend  to  procure  your 
parent  fish,  they  can  be  brought  to  your  nursery,  and  the  spawn  being 
pressed  out  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  will  fall  naturally  under  the 
stones  :  the  milt  of  the  male  fish  should  then  be  pressed  over  it  as  before 
mentioned  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  place  the  parent  fish  into  the 
divisions  of  the  box,  a  pair  or  two  in  each,  and  allow  them  to  spawn 
there,  but  you  must  remove  them  before  the  fry  come  out,  or  they  would 
soon  save  you  the  trouble  of  counting  their  progeny. 

There  is,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion,  one  great  objection  to  this 
system  of  artificially  breeding  salmon — except  for  l^e  purpose  of  stocking 
nvers  where  they  have  not  previously  existed — which  is,  that,  in  order  to 
procure  the  spawn  in  a  proper  state  for  immediate  propagation,  yon  must 
catch  the  salmon  from  off  the  spawning  beds,  and  it  often  happens  that 
vou  will  take  several  females  before  vou  find  one  in  which  the  spawn  is 
m  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  enable  you  to  press  it  from  the  fisn  with- 
out injury.  Those  that  are  not  immediately  about  to  spawn,  and  which 
are  of  course  for  your  purpose  useless,  must  suffer  much  injury  from  being 
netted,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  you  do  not  do  more  harm  to  the  river 
in  which  you  take  the  parent  fish,  by  the  quantity  of  spawn  thus  pro- 
bably destroyed,  than  you  gain  by  that  which  you  rear  artificially.  The 
male  fish  do  not  suffer  so  much,  as  the  milt  is  generally  in  a  forward 
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atete  as  0oon  as  the  fish  come  on  the  ipawning  bed,  and  the  milt  also  of 
one  male  will  suffice  to  impregnate  the  spawn  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
fetaales.  The  small  fry  will  nuike  their  appearance  in  ahout  one  hundred 
days ;  there  will  often  be  a  di£ferenoe  m  the  time  of  the  young  firy 
eoming  out,  for  that  depends  much  on  the  warmth  of  the  water,  and 
some  will  appear  perhaps  ten  days,  or  eren  more,  before  others,  placed 
in  their  different  nurseries  at  the  same  time.  The  young  fry  will  require 
oareful  nourishment,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  boxes,  or, 
at  any  late^  the  small  riyulet  caused  by  your  spring,  which  should  duly 
be  dammed  up,  until  such  time  as  they  can  take  a  little  care  of  them- 
selves, which  will  be  about  the  month  of  July :  they  will  then  be  strong, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  weeds  lor  them  to  hi<k  themselves  in.  If  a  proper 
place  be  selected  for  the  breeding  gp*ound,  and  the  spawn  is  obtained  in  a 
nt  state,  any  number  of  salmon  or  trout  can  be  thus  reared,  and  very 
easily  transported,  when  strong  ooough,  to  ihm  destined  localities.  It 
is  of  course  easier  to  make  a  nursery  at  the  nw<a  where  the  parent  fish 
are,  than  to  turn  a  small  run  of  the  river  over  any  number  of  boxes  you 
may  choose  to  fill ;  but  there  is  always  the  chance  of  mishap  by  floods, 
&c^  and  I  think  the  method  adopted  by  my  cousin  to  be  so  excellent, 
that  were  I  to  attempt  to  raise  saunon,  or  trout,  it  is  his  plan  I  should 
adopt. 

I  have  written  you  this  short  account  of  the  process  c^  artificially 
rearing  fish,  in  the  hope,  should  you  not  have  read  of  it  previously,  that 
it  may  interest  and  amuse  you.  This  method  may  be  the  means  of 
stocking  many  fine  rivers  with  salmon,  and  check,  in  a  degree,  the  work 
of  destruction  that  now  goes  on ;  and  I  can  find  but  the  one  objection 
already  mentioned,  which,  I  dare  say,  in  your  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  learned  in  the  matter,  is,  wnmiUgated  bosh.  All  this  time  and 
science  will,  however,  be  tlurown  away  unless  they  protect  their  progeny 
wben  they  have  arrived  at  maturity  by  having  some  laws  to  prevent  the 
present  system  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Oh  I  that  I  had  one  large  axe, 
that  I  could,  ^  at  one  fell  swoop,"  heif  all  the  staked  and  bag-nets  into 
mincemeat !  You  see,  my  dear  Harry,  that  I  am  in  a  bad  humour  ;  and 
why  ?  I  have  thrashed  as  pretty  a  river  as  you  need  wish  to  see  ever 
since  a  fish  could  have  been  supposed  to  show  his  nose  up  the  river,  and 
have  done,  I  may  say,  truly 'nothing.  I  have  almost,  in  the  outburst  of 
ray  feelings,  forgotten  what  I  was  to  write  about,  so,  for  fear  that  I 
should  have  a  rekpse,  have  taken  up  my  journal,  in  which  I  find  there 
are  many  incidents  that,  I  think,  should  amuse  and  interest  a  fisherman, 
especially  one  who  can  only  enjoy  the  sport  in  imagination,  which  has 
almost  been  my  lot  this  spring  up  to  the  present  moment.  The  first 
ttigagonent  that  I  should  like  to  relate  to  you  is  one  which  I  had  with  a 
monster  trout  at  Toome,  which,  I  suppose  you  know,  is  the  villi^  at  the 
end  of  Lough  Neagh,  where  the  river  Bann  runs  out  of  the  lake.  There 
18,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  three  kingdoms  where  so  many  large  trout 
resort  as  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eel-wdrs  and  ^bte  bridge  that 
crosses  the  river  Bann  at  that  place.  It  is  quite  useless  to  try  and 
tempt  any  of  these  monsters,  except  at  sunrise  or  sunset ;  therefore,  the 
days  are  always  spent  up  the  lake,  generally  with  the  cross  line,  which, 
you  remember,  I  do  not  object  to  the  use  o^  ofi  a  lakey  for  trout,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  the  only  chance  for  sport  on  those  immense  waters. 
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I  returned  one  day  from  the  lake,  hsvingf  had  a  very  good  day's  spoft. 
I  had  taken  several  trout,  three  or  four  of  them  being  yery  fine  &itk ;  the 
largest  weighed  about  eight  pounds.  On  my  return,  I  found  the  inn  ML 
of  officers  of  the  — th  re&^ment,  then  quartered  in  Belfttst ;  at  least  then 
were  four  of  them  who  had  come  down  for  a  day's  fishing.  I  did  not 
happen  to  know  any  of  them,  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  boats  oomingy 
they  walked  -down  to  the  landing  to  see  what  sport  I  had  had.  They 
asked  me  a  g^at  many  questions  about  the  evening  fishing  on  the  river, 
— in  fact,  tried  to  pump  the/ountcUn.  I  of  course  gave  them  some  infor- 
mation, as  I  always  like  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  brother  fisherman ;  bat  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  I  made  no  mention  of  the  whereabouts  of  my  big  friend, 
the  account  of  whose  capture  is  about  to  make  your  mouth  water.  In  die 
evening,  when  preparing  to  go  out,  I  heard  the  pumping  going  on  again, 
but  this  time  they  were  trying  it  upon  Henry,  my  boatman.  Hier 
asked  him  ^*  Where  the  captain  was  going  to  fish  ?"  Henry  of  course  m 
not  enlighten  them  much  on  that  subject,  merely  saying  that  I  generally 
tried  for  a  big  one.  **  But  then  his  honour  does  not  often  get  one,"  said 
he ;  <*  so  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  gentlemen,  I  would  just  stick  to  the  weiis 
and  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  where  there  are  plenty  of  all  sixes,  if  yoa 
can  only  persuade  them  to  take."  They  soon  started  on  their  travels, 
and  having  seen  them  quietly  settle  themselves  in  their  different  locali- 
ties, where  there  were  plenty  of  nice-sized  fish,  I  took  my  departure  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  below  the  bridge.  I  had  previously  spent 
several  evenings  at  this  spot,  it  being  the  residence  of  the  hie  trout^  and 
nearly  every  evening  saw  my  friend  on  the  feed.  Once  I  sUgntly  hooked 
him,  but  he  commenced  rising  again  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  so 
I  fdt  certain  that  I  had  not  frightened  him  much.  I,  however,  refrained 
from  trying  him  again  that  night,  knowing  fiill  well  he  would  not  take 
an  artificial  fiy  again  the  same  evening,  after  being  pricked.  I  quietly 
placed  the  boat  close  to  the  in-shore,  within  a  throw  of  his  favourite  riang«> 
ground,  that  the  movement  of  the  boat  might  not  disturi>  him,  and  let 
my  line  sink  in  the  water  that  it  might  be  ready  wetted,  for  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  I  never  throw  a  dry  line  over  a  rising  fish.  At  about  halt- 
past  nine  o'clock  up  he  came.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  you  could 
hear  him,  quite  plainly,  closing  his  hard  jaws  on  the  flies,  and  Hemy 
made  his  usual  remark,  in  a  low  whisper,  '^  Do  you  hear  him  smacking  his 
neb,  captain  ?"  I  let  him  get  well  on  the  feed,  and  when  I  thought  he 
was  bent  on  a  good  supper,  and  was  letting  but  few  flies  pass  him,  I 
gently  threw  a  rush  fly,  one  of  Henry's  invincible  olives,  a  little  above 
him.  This  fly  is  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  numerous  Ph^ganese,  and  is 
thus  tied  :  Tinsel,  gold;  body,  dingy  olive  dubbing  ;  hackle,  wren*s*tail; 
under  wing,  landrail's  wing-feather ;  upper  wing,  red  speckled  partridge- 
tail  feather.  With  the  slightest  movement  possible,  it  being  dead  calm, 
I  then  let  the  fly  float  down  to  where  he  was  rising.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
him  it  stopped.  I  felt  that  I  had  him.*  He  remained  at  least  two  minutes 
without  stirring  an  inch ;  he  then  shook  his  head  and  commenced  a  steady 
sail  up  stream,  not  appearing  to  trouble  himself  the  least  in  the  world 
about  being  hooked.  I  fancied  I  was  going  to  kill  him  without  trouble, 
for  you  well  know  that  very  heavy  fish  otten  show  comparatively  little 
sport.  I,  however,  reckoned  without  my  host  He  was  one  of  the  right 
sort 
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**  Now  came  ihe  tug  of  war."  I  bad  scarcely  remarked  to  Henry  what 
a  sulky  brute  he  is,  when  away  he  went.  Up  he  came  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  lashed  about  with  his  tail,  until  he  literally  covered  the  water 
with  froth.  He  then  twisted  himself  about  like  a  spinning-bait,  with  a 
force,  had  I  borne  against  him,  that  would  have  broken  any  hook  ever 
made,  and  my  small  trout  hook  would  have  stood  but  veiy  little  chance. 
This  amusement,  fortunately,  did  not  last  long;  but  onwara  he  went,  now 
infuriated  by  the  restraint  kept  upon  him,  and  I  believe  would  have 
reached  the  perch-hole,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  and  which 
is  fiill  of  stakes  and  stones,  where  he  would  to  a  certainty  have  broken 
my  tackle ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  took  a  turn  into  the  middle 
of  the  river.  I  then  made  Henry  place  the  boat  above  him,  and  between 
him  and  the  dreaded  spot,  and  splash  with  his  oar.  This  did  not  seem  to 
please  him,  and  down  he  went  again,  not  a  straight  run,  but  constantly 
diaking  his  head  and  working  backwards  and  forwards,  now  to  the  shore, 
then  out  again  to  the  heavy  stream.  He  thus  at  one  time  ran  me  out  at 
least  eighty  yards  of  line,  for  I  was  afraid  to  follow  too  close  upon  him 
with  the  boat,  for  fear  that  he  might  stop  suddenly,  and  it  would  run  over 
him,  or  that  I  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  oars.  I  had  plenty  of  line, 
for  I  took  care,  though  I  had  only  my  single-handed  trout  rod,  to  have 
my  salmon  red  on,  knowing  full  well  what  runs  these  kind  of  gentlemen 
sometimes  take. 

He  had  now  descended  nearly  to  the  spot  where  I  had  hooked  him, 
and  there  he  sulked.  Except  that  he  occasionally  treated  me  to  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  duU,  heavy  tug  at  the  line,  I  should  not  have  known 
bat  that  he  had  left  me  stuck  into  some  impediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  At  last,  by  tapping  the  butt  of  the  rod  repeatedly,  and  adopting 
every  other  system  of  annoyance,  I  got  him  to  move  again,  and  as  I 
had  held  him  at  least  half  an  hour,  I  fancied  I  might  try  and  bring  him 
near  me.  I  was,  however,  too  hasty,  and  I  had,  for  a  time,  to  repent  my 
rashness,  for  as  soon  as  he  came  close  to  the  boat  he  took  the  ahirm,  and 
then  commenced  the  fiercest  struggle  I  almost  ever  saw  with  a  fish. 
His  previous  exertions  had  in  no  way  diminished  his  power,  for  he  sprang 
several  times  some  feet  out  of  the  water,  and,  it  being  now  nearly  dark, 
I  could  not  see  in  the  least  which  way  he  turned,  ai^  I  exnected  every 
moment  he  would  hit  my  line  and  break  off.  It  is  said  the  Duke,  at 
Waterioo,  prayed  for  night  or  Blucher :  how  I  longed  for  ten  minutes' 
daylight  to  end  my  engagement  in.  The  only  thing  I  could  now  see 
was  the  curl  in  the  water,  which  he  lashed  about  him  in  his  fury.  I  was 
sorely  pressed,  and  all  ray  ingenuity  severely  tested  to  avoid  an  almost 
certain  smash  if  he  touched  my  line.  Af^r  this  desperate  struggle, 
which  lasted  some  minutes,  1  thought  he  must  have  exhausted  himself,  so 
I  determined  once  more  to  try  and  bring  him  to  the  gaff.  I  got  out  of 
the  boat,  and  led  him  gently  down  the  river  towards  a  little  bay,  free 
from  weeds,  and  where  there  was  scarcely  any  current.  At  last  I  fancied 
he  had  resigned  the  contest,  for  he  came  quietly  up  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  '<  Another  such  a  chance,  Henry,"  said  I,  *'  and  I  will  try  and  draw 
him  into  the  bay."  I  did  so ;  but  in  the  darkness  Henry  missed  him,  and 
I  found  the  brute  had  many  a  run  and  turn  in  him,  and  his  death- 
■truggle  was  more  to  be  feared  than  his  previous  powerful  energies. 
Every  moment  I  Uiought  I  should  have  had  to  take  to  the  boat  again, 
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fi>r,  with  the  light  tadde  I  held  him  oo,  I  dared  not  handle  him  loogUj'; 
his  streng^  however^  appeared  to  be  wasting  fast,  his  mna  heeaae 
thortef  at  eYery  turn,  and  he  could  not  remain  at  the  bottom,  bat  rose 
constantly  to  the  surface  for  air.  At  last  I  thought  there  coold  be  no 
longer  any  danger  in  bringing  him  into  the  bay  again.  He  sailed  in 
quite  quietly,  and  this  time  Henry  graffdd  him  beautifully,  and  I  tfaii^ 
was  as  pkaeed  as  myself  at  the  hiif>py  terminatioB  of  the  enooimter.  I 
was  close  upon  the  hour  killing  him,  and  it  was  pitch  dark  whsn  I  had 
him  landed. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself  a  httle — for  I  had  been  as  nerroos  as  a 
child  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour — I  agreed  with  Henry  that  we  woali 
take  a  rise  out  of  the  soldiers,  whom  I  felt  quite  sure  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  see  such  a  fish  as  he  was.  I  carefully  rolled  up  the  trout  in  oif 
waterproof  cloak,  and  requested  Henry  to  put  on  the  most  serious,  aad, 
if  possible  under  the  cireamstanees,  sulky  face  he  could  on  arriving  at 
the  inn.  When  we  got  witlun  sight,  I  saw  the  officers  standing  at  dis 
door,  enjoyine  their  cigars.  When  we  arrired,  I  guessed  by  thetr  hom 
tiiat  they  had  had  good  sport,  and  had  prepared  some  sell  for  me^  liar 
there  was  a  sort  of  smile  of  triumph  in  their  countenances.  I  soon  found 
out  what  was  in  the  wind :  the  passage  was  half  oovered  with  aome  yery 
pretty  trout,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds  eadi.  They  had 
had  a  beautiful  evening's  sport,  especially  for  strang^ers  who  had  never 
tried  the  river  before.  I  was,  however,  certain  that  they  wooid  have 
killed  well,  as,  unless  the  evening  had  been  very  favourable,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  chance  to  extract  the  big  fellow.  One  of  the  officen, 
I  suppose  the  greatest  wag  of  the  par^,  said, 

^  What  sport,  captain  ?  We  found  the  trout  taking  very  well  indeed. 
I  hope  you  had  some  fun  among  the  big  ones ;  but  I  am  told  that  thej 
an  rather  shy*'' 

I  answered  him  as  shortly  as  I  could  with  politeness,  and  sent  Heniy 
to  ask  for  some  whisky-punch  at  the  bar,  being  very  anxious  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  as  I  Imew,  as  soon  as  the  light  illuminated  that  counte- 
nance, ^t  there  would  be  a  g^n  on  it  irom  ear  to  ear.  Ahet  drinking 
my  punch  I  returned  to  the  examination  of  thw  trout,  and,  geady 
loosening  my  cloak,  let  grandpapa  fall  down  amongst  th«n.  You  can 
fuficy  their  astonishment  when  they  saw  him,  for  he  weig^ied  within  two 
ounces  c(  sixteen  pounds. 

I  now  had  the  laugh  on  my  side  ;  but,  their  supper  bmng  ready,  they 
asked  me  to  join  their  party,  that  I  might  relate  to  them  what  you  Ymrm 
lust  read ;  and  as  none  of  the  party  were  old  fishermen,  or  had  ewi 
heard  of  a  trout  of  ihsit  sise  being  lulled  on  the  single  rod,  they  were 
'much  interested,  and  made  me  tell  them  every  run  and  turn  the  fi^low 
made,  twenty  times  over,  which  has  impressed  it  so  fordUy  on  my 
memory* 

I  thmk  I  never  felt  prouder  in  my  lifo,  or  enjoyed  a  meal  more  than 
I  did  that  one ;  and  I  believe  Henry  never  dnmk  more  whisky,  for  he 
had  carte  blanche  at  the  bar.  This  is  the  largest  trout  I  ever  killed, 
or  saw  killed,  with  the  rod ;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  hooked  and  played,  it  was  marvellous  that  I  should  have 
bagged  him.     I  am  very  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  take  his 
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Imt  I  Cftn  only  my  he  was  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  and  as  fell  of  card 
as  a  salmon,  and  was  as  good  sport  in  the  dish  as  on  the  fine. 

I  Bonst  now  transfer  joer  thoughts  to  a  seene  far  from  the  one  I  hare 
joBt  described.  I  have  resided  for  some  time,  as  you  know,  in  France, 
and  chose  Normandy  as  my  place  of  Mff&ur.  It  well  deserves  the  name 
of  ^  La  Belle  Nomiandie/'  for  the  oountry  is  beautifeL  All  y^^etable 
nature  seems  to  flourish  here,  and  the  fine  orchards  whicb  snrroand  yon, 
when  in  blossom,  hare  the  appearance  ^ f  a  continuous  garden.  Unfortu- 
nately, howerer,  there  is  a  great  tameness  in  the  landscape,  Uiere  being 
A^^er  mountains  nor  inland  rodcs  to  rdieye  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
6tiU,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  there  are  many  views  which  even  an 
old  traveHer,  wdl  accustomed  to  gase  on  Nature's  nrightest  scenes,  would 
gladly  linger  near  until  he  had  retained  their  picturesque  beauty  on  his 
memory.  For  instance,  I  scarcely  know  a  finer  panoramic  view  than  that 
eeen  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Avranches.  It  takes  in  on 
the  one  nde  some  twenty  miles  of  apparently  beautifully  wooded  country. 
The  wood  is,  however,  out  redgelow  timber ;  nevertheless,  the  effect  is 
▼ery  fine,  and  the  cat^  tTcnl  magnificent.  On  the  other  side  you  have 
the  bay  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  where  this  curious  and  beautifel  rock,  widi 
its  fine  old  monastery,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  France, 
immediately  fixes  the  eye,  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  bay.  He,  however,  who  would  wish  to  see  this  view  to  the  greatest 
advantage!,  should  stand  in  the  valley  of  Chaugeons  when  the  sun  is  sink- 
ing. Its  golden  rays  form  a  brilliant  background,  which  Nature  has 
omtted  to  add  to  this  truly  beautiful  scene.  All  the  low  land  round  Mont 
St.  Michel  is  called  the  grhfe^  whi<^,  though  not  boasting  of  any  peculiar 
beairty,  eieept  the  above-named  view,  yet  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  it. 
There  are  very  many  acres  of  it  which  are  seldcmi  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
on  this  pofftion  a  short  grass  grows.  Here  we  exhilarate  the  sjnrit  and 
exercise  the  body — ay,  and  mind  too,  for  it's  no  game  of  dumce — by 
playing  golf;  an  amusement  which  not  only  conduces  to  health,  but  ad£ 
not  a  fitde  to  the  consumption  of  entriei  at  six  o'dock.  Close  to  our 
golf-tinks  the  meandering  river  runs  its  course  along  the  greve^  looking 
for  all  the  worid  like  a  Yankee  description  of  a  sea-serpent.  In  high 
spring-tides  the  scene  is  quite  changed,  and  the  large  sandy  bay  becomes 
a  splendid  lake,  or  rather  branch  of  the  sea,  nmning  quite  under  the  hill 
on  whidi  the  town  stands.  One  of  the  fions  of  the  place  is  to  see  the  tide 
oome  into  the  bay  at  the  time  of  ^  equinox,  when  the  tides  are,  of 
course,  the  highest  in  the  year.  Its  rise  then  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  • 
It  comes  in,  il  there  happens  to  be  a  westeriy  wind,  as  fast  as  a  good 
horse  can  trot,  and  runs  up  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  low- 
water  mark  of  neap  tides.  This  sounds  almost  fabulous,  but  sudi  is, 
nevertheless,  the  imk.  But  I  am  forgetting  my  task  in  my  feeble  endea- 
vour to  describe  the  beauties  of  this  locality,  and  as  neither  of  us  are,  I 
fear,  SBSthetic^  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  I  had  better  dn^  the  pio- 
tureeqne  line  and  resume,  to  us,  the  more  attractive  fishing  line.  Tno» 
wte  several  very  fine  rivers  in  this  province,  though  they  are  not  generaHy 
well  known.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  thrown  a  fine  on  nearly 
all  of  them — at  least  all  where  salmon  .are  satof  to  exist,  or  good  trout  are 
to  be  found ;  but,  alas !  I  can  give  them  but  little  praise.     The  salmon 
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are,  "  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between/'  and  the  tront,  in  < 
parison  to  the  one  I  have  just  killed  for  you,  but  as  minnows,  for  you  Terr 
seldom  get  one  that  exceeds  a  pound  weight  During  my  scjonm  in  this 
country  I  have  made  several  little  excursions  that  I  have  enjoyed  yexy 
much  indeed,  though  the  sporty  I  must  say,  has  been  very  indifferent,  and  I 
certainly  owed  most  of  the  pleasure  I  denved  from  them  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  my  companion,  G. 

.  Among  other  trips,  we  made  one  to«  Pont  F  y,  a  small  village, 
prettily  situated  in  the  valley  of^a  very  pretty  river,  which  you  would 
imagine,  from  it  appearance,  ought  to  be  paved  with  salmon.  Yon  know 
that,  whenever  I  go  to  a  strange  river,  it  is  invariably  my  wont  to 
ascertain  who  is  the  best  fisherman  on  the  water,  and  to  pick  his  brains 
as  much  as  possible  before  I  commence  operations.  Therefore^  as  aoon 
as  we  arrived,  it  being  too  late  to  try  our  chance  that  evening,  I  deter- 
mined to  see  if  I  could  get  any  useful  information  from  the  reddent 
anglers.  I  accordingly  made  inquiiy  at  the  inn  about  the  fishing  and 
fishermen  of  the  place,  and  was  told  that  the  bourgeois,  who  kept  Uie 
H6tel  des  Trois  Rois  was  a  perfect  otter — that  no  man  could  kill  a  odnum 
like  him — and  that  if  there  was  one  in  the  river  he  was  sure  to  know 
where  it  was.  Accordingly,  I  went  immediately  to  the  otter's  den,  and 
was  told  he  was  on  the  new  bridge  with  the  workmen.  The  old  one  had 
been  carried  away  in  a  heavy  flood  the  previous  autumn.  I  soon  found 
my  friend,  and  a  very  sharp,  good-looking,  intelligent  fellow  he  was.  I 
made  known  to  him  that  I  had  come  for  a  day  or  two's  fishing,  takings 
care,  however,  not  to  mention  that  it  was  salmon  I  expected  to  get,  and 
that  I  had  been  told  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  part  of  the 
country  that  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  and  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  good  pike  in  the  river. 

'*  Pike !  monsieur,"  said  Trois  Rois  (for  so  we  christened  him),  in  soom, 
*^  I  know  nothing  of  those  brutes,  but  there  are  some  salmon,  and  I  kill 
seyeral  of  them  every  year." 

^'  Salmon  /"  said  I,  in  my  turn,  putting  on  a  look  of  the  profoundest 
astonishment;  ''how  on  earth  do  you  catch  themp  With  a  net,  of 
course  ?" 

**  No,"  said  he,  looking  as  proud  as  a  peacock  with  two  tails^  **  mais 
ilaligne." 

He  then  told  me  the  following  stories,  which  amused  me  not  a  little.  I 
cannot  recount  to  you  all  his  droll  expressions,  nor  can  I  attempt  to 
.  describe  his  actions  during  the  recital,  but  I  can  only  say  that  he  told  me 
them  with  the  usual  vivacity  of  his  countrymen.  I  need  not  say  nM>re 
than  that  to  fi^ve  you,  who  have  so  often  spoken  with  them,  an  idea  of 
the  scene.     Thus  he  commenced : 

''You  see,  monsieur,  that  comer  of  the  river^'  (pointing  to  a  spot 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge)  ;  "  there  is  a  large,  deep  hole 
there.  One  day,  after  the  great  floc^  had  gone  down  i^ch  carried 
away  the  old  bridge,  I  tried  there  for  a  salmon,  knowing  that  it  u  a  spot 
that  holds  a  fish  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  I  had  scarcely  thrown  in 
my  minnow  when  I  hooked  an  enormous  fish.  I  could,  of  course,  do 
nothing  vrith  him  alone,  so  I  called  for  help  as  loud  as  I  could  hoUa. 
Fortunately,  Gaudin  the  blacksmith,  who  lives  there"  (pointing  to  the 
nearest  house  in  the  village),  "  was  at  home.     He  came  out  as  soon  as  he 
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heard  me,  and  seeing  that  I  had  hooked  a  fish,  ran  down  as  quickly  as 
be  could,  bringing  with  him  his  casting-net  to  help  me  to  land  it. 

«' '  Where  is  he  ?'  said  he. 

**  *  There — just  below  my  line !'  said  I. 

** '  Well,  then,  mind  yourself,'  said  Graudin,  *  and,  when  I  count  three, 
you  drop  the  point  of  your  rod,  and  I'll  throw  over  the  fish— one,  two, 
three.' 

^'  Down  went  the  rod,  and  in  went  the  net,  but  the  clumsy  fellow 
missed  him.  Again,  at  the  signal,  in  went  the  net,  and  this  time  he  not 
only  missed  taking  the  fish,  but  he  broke  my  rod  in  halves  with  the 
leads  of  the  net.  This  would  have  been  fatal  with  most  fishermen,  but 
not  80  with  me ;  I  never  lost  my  sangfroid,  and  managed  so  well  that  I 
still  held  him.  Once  more,  *  One,  two,  three.'  This  time  Gaudin  made 
a  splendid  cast ;  he  corered  my  rod  and  the  fish  beautifully,  and  we  got 
him.     He  was  a  magnificent  salmon  that  weighed  seventeen  pounds." 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  several  times  during  this 
recital,  and  it  nearly  cost  me  an  inch  of  my  tongue  to  prevent  my  doing 
so.  I  was,  however,  so  much  amused,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  that  I 
asked  him,  in  the  most  serious  manner  that  I  could  possibly  assume,  to 
relate  some  more  of  his  fishing  exploits  to  me.     He  then  continued  : 

**  The  day  after  I  had  killed  the  fine  fish,  whose  capture  I  have  just 
told  you  o^  I  hooked  another  in  precisely  the  same  spot.  Loudly  I  shouted 
again,  and  out  came  Gaudin,  leaving  the  horse  he  was  shoeing,  and 
bringing  with  him  this  time,  not  hb  casting-net,  for  that,  he  sud,  was 
not  sure,  but  his  gun,  loaded,  he  informed  me,  with  a  large  charge  of 
nice-sized  shot.  I  felt  the  greatest  confidence,  for  Gaudin  kills  more 
hares  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  I  felt  sure  he  would  not  miss  his 
mark.  I  played  the  salmon  until  I  thought  I  could  bring  him  nicely  up 
to  the  surraoe,  that  Gaudin  might  get  a  Mr  chance  at  him. 

*^  *  Are  you  ready  ?'  said  I  to  him. 

^  *  All  right,'  said  he ;  and  put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  told  me  to 
raise  the  fish  a  bit  until  he  could  see  his  back.  I  did  so,  bringing  the 
salmon  close  to  the  surface.  He  fired  the  moment  he  could  see  him. 
Ah,  the  clumsy  rascal!  he  cut  my  casting-line,  and  away  went  the 
fiah." 

I  could  stand  this  no  longer,  but  fairly  burst  out  laughing,  much 
to  my  friend's  diseust,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  commiserate 
him.  He  seemed  much  annoyed  at  my  apparent  indifference,  and,  by 
way  of  excusing  his  friend,  continued  his  tale. 

*'  You  must  not  imagine,  monsieur,  that  such  a  luckless  chance  as  that 
I  have  just  told  you  of  often  happens ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  in- 
stance that  has  ever  occurred  to  me,  and  Gaudin  fully  redeemed  his  cha- 
racter as  a  shot  a  few  days  after  this  mishap.  He  had  been  up  the  river 
to  try  and  g^t  a  shot  at  some  wild  ducks,  wneu,  on  returning,  he  saw  me 
playmg  a  salmon ;  he  immediately  ran  down,  and,  as  the  fish  was  nearly 
tired  out  when  he  arrived,  I  brought  it  directly  to  the  surface.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  Gaudin  shot  him  ;  but  I  confess  I  prefer  the  casting- 
net  to  the  gun,  for,  although  he  made  a  splendid  shot,  he  blew  about  two 
pounds  out  of  the  middle  of  the  salmon,  which  completely  spoiled  its 
appearance  on  the  dish." 

Could  mortal  stand  more  of  this,  my  dear  Harry  ?     I  thought  I  should 
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haTB  gone  into  conynbionB.  I  femid,  what  I  dare  eaj  yo«  have  loi^ 
once  surmiaed,  that  I  could  get  no  naefbl  mfbrmation  out  of  the  oit«v 
but,  having  smoothed  matters  oyer  a  little,  by  t^ng  him  that  I  ooold 
not  help  lau^iing  at  his  doleful  coantenanoe  when  he  told  me  of  the  loas 
of  hia  salmon,  I  engaged  him  to  aocompanj  me  the  next  day,  as  I 
^nght  he  would,  at  any  rste^  know  die  best  Iws  of  the  fiA,  though  evi- 
dently was  not  an  A  1  at  the  kilHng  of  them. 

The  morning  was  most  an^ieions,  a  good  breeie  and  a  fine  tetuomable 
day,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  with  a  nicebreese  from  the  north-west ; 
in  fact,  the  kind  of  weather  that  I  have  always  Ibond  fish  take  best  in. 
The  river,  alscs  was  in  tolerable  order,  though  getting,  perinps,  a  little  too 
low  for  the  fly.  I  was  nevertheless  determined  to  try  the  fly  first;  bot^ 
before  putting  on  any  of  my  own,  I  thought  it  well  to  cast  ray  ey«  over 
those  of  my  Send  Trob  Rois.  He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  toltaoeo^bag', 
containing  some  of  the  most  eztraordinary-lookiDg  productions  I  ever 
beheld,  oonposed  chiefly,  as  far  as  I  comd  see— for  I  only  miBuldy 
examined  one  of  them— of  blaok-oocks*  haokles  and  magpie  and  ^eutotU 
feathers.  The  one  I  selected,  as  in  my  eyes  the  most  curiows,  he  evi- 
dently considered  his  ekef  (fcnwre,  and  I  acoordinrly  expressed  great 
admiration  for  it,  thoudi  I  declined  tiying  it,  which  he  was  mj  anxious 
tiiat  I  should  do.  It  had  large  my  bead-eyes,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  half-fledged  young  jackdaw.  When  1  produced  mine  he 
smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  signified  in  no  measured  teraM  his 
opinion  of  their  utter  worthlessness.  I,  however,  in  spite  of  the  contempt 
in  which  my  stock  was  held,  selected  Dig — my  universid  favourite  for  a 
atrange  rivei^— ^and  determined  to  try  no  otlier  until  that  had  «tt«r)y 
foiled.    For 

The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Qrapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  stedL 

I  fished  over  several  excellent  throws  that  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
although  I  never  wish  to  throw  a  line  over  better  water,  I  could  for  a 
long  time  tempt  nothing — the  spots  were  probably  tenantlcss.  At  last  I 
stiired  afish  in  a  dead  pool  above  a  mill,  where,  unfortunately,  the  breeae 
did  not  strike  well  upon ;  twice  I  rose  him,  but  they  were  not  taking 
rises,  he  made  for  too  much  fiiss  about  it.  I  tiien  changed  my  fly.  Again 
he  came.  I  tried  to  hook  him  foul  but  failed,  and  he  woisld  not  stir  again. 
I  thought  that  I  might  have  frightened  him,  so  1 1^  hini'^nd  fished  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  stirring  a  fin,  and  then^x^ftumed  to 
him.  I  tried  him  again,  but  he  would  not  take.  The  ott^seemed 
rather  pleased,  and  said,  '*  I  told  you,  monsieur,  your  flies  were  of  .^o  use 
for  our  sahmm;  in  foot,  we  don't  think  much  of  the  fly  here''  (this did  not 
at  all  astonish  me  afW  the  specimens  he  had  shown  me),  ^' but  take  nd^^J 
all  our  salmon  with  the  minnow."  I  took  the  hint,  and  baited  one  io^ 
mediately.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  friend  G.  was  on  the  other  «^ 
of  the  river  with  another  ally,  so  I  was  entirdy  dependent  on  the  off"" 
to  gaff  ray  fish  if  I  had  the  good  luck  to  hook  one,  which  appeared  -Jpj 
doubtful.  As  soon  as  I  drew  my  minnow  past  the  place  where  I 
risen  the  fish,  he  made  a  run  and  took  me  beautifolly,  and  a  very 
fish  he  was.  He  remained  but  a  very  short  time  inactive,  and  imi 
diately  made  a  long  and  very  wicked  run,  springing  several  tinaea  ovlf^ 
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liie  water,  and  roffing  about  like  a  porpoiae^  I  foUowed  hun,  letting 
him  take  as  Mttle  line  off  the  reel  as  possihle.  The  spot  where  I  held  him 
was  veij  deep,  and  I  knew  a  fish  half  as  log  again,  in  enoh  a  localttv^ 
could  have  no  chance  o£  escape,  barring  aeci<kBt;  so  I  bore  Tery  stroogW 
on  him,  and  had  him  half*kiUed  before  he  reacAied  the  mtU-dam.  £m 
made  aereral  nms  towards  the  £idl,  bnt  I  was  able  to  dieck  and  ton  hkn 
np  again,  and  he  ran  about  eighty  Tarda,  and  then  took  to  the  bottom. 
I  did  not  let  him  have  his  wieked  will,  as  I  felt  sure  be  was  trying  to  rob 
the  fly  ont  against  the  bottom,  so  I  get  a  Htde  bek^w  him,  bore  strongly 
on  bun,  and  out  he  came,  as  the  Yankees  say,  like  a  flash  of  greased 
Bghtning,  and  down  with  him  again  to  the  dam's  head.  I  heki  bun  very 
hard  for  fear  of  aeddents,  and  fancied  I  could  turn  him  at  pleasure,  so 
conceire  my  astonishment  when  he  went  orer  the  mill-dam  at  the  rate  of 
a  hunt;  there  was  not  three  incbee  of  water  i«nnmg  over  it  at  the  time^ 
as  the  mill  was  going.  When  I  got  down  I  found  the  water  very  dif- 
fcteat  here,  beary  streame  full  of  rocks ;  and  my  ally,  iuatead  of  rendev> 
ing  me  any  assistance  by  informing  me  of  the  dangerous  localities,  bored 
me  to  death  with  advioe  how  to  play  the  fish,  whkh,  had  I  taken  it, 
would  have  very  soon  settled  the  business.  Fortnnately,  I  had  made 
such  good  use  of  my  time  when  I  had  my  fish  in  the  dead  watsr  that  I 
had  taken  a  good  deal  out  of  him,  and  although  he  was  still  retry  strong, 
I  found  I  could  turn  him  without  mu^  trouble  in  spite  of  his  weiglrt, 
for  he  was  a  fish  of  scTenteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  I  fancied  I  might 
now  think  of  f9&ng  him,  and  asked  Tims  Rcms  if  he  undwstood  the  use 
of  such  an  artide? 

This  question  seemed  to  hurt  his  feelings,  for  he  abruptly  informed  me 
that  no  man  in  France— periiaps  eren  in  my  own  country,  where  he  un- 
derstood sahnoo  were  more  pleDtiful-«-had  gafled  the  number  of  fish  that 
he  had.  I  f^  a  certain  couDdence  in  him,  for  he  really  was  a  most  smarts 
intelligent  fellow,  and  in  a  luckless  moment  I  entrusted  the  gaff  into  his 
hands,  which,  hanng  adjusted,  he  posted  himself  on  a  rode  in  a  part  of 
the  stream,  very  oonvenient  to  land  a  fish.  I  called  to  him  to  look  out,  and 
gave  my  fish  a  tumble  over  to  drown  him,  and  then  brought  him,  almost 
floating,  to  witlun  a  yard  of  my  friend.  He  made  a  wild  strike,  aecom* 
panying  it  with  a  loud  shout  of  exultation,  and  I  expected  to  see  my 
salmon  stmgglinff  on  the  gaff.  Conceive  my  disgust  when  I  found  my- 
self without  my  fish  and  minus  a  casting  line.  He  had  cut  it  at  least  a 
yard  above  the  fly.  This  wretdied  mi^p  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
rion  upon  me^  f:>r  I  thiidc  I  never  lost  a  fish  in  a  more  disgusting  manner, 
as  he«wai  dead  beat,  and  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  with  t^  slightest  cool- 
ness, could  never  have  missed  him ;  besides,  in  this  country  a  salmon  i$  a 
foUnon^  and  you  can't  afibrd  to  lose  one.  It  was  rather  lucky  for  my 
friend  that  I  was  not  twentv  yean  younger,  or  I  think  he  would  have 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  following  the  fish  for  a  bit,  for  I  certainly 
should  have  thrown  him  into  the  river. 

G.'s  day's  sport,  if  sport  you  can  call  it,  was  even  worse  than  mine,  for 
he  had  only  seen  one  small  fie^,  which,  af^  running  him  out  about 
twenty  yards  of  line,  left  him  to  his  sorrow.  We  agreed  the  following 
day,  having  learnt  all  the  throws,  that  we  would  remain  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  and  not  trust  to  our  allies  to  g^  a  fish,  should  we  have  the 
chance  to  find  one.     We  tried  a  long  time  without  seeing  anythingi 
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wheD,  oo  coming  to  the  head  of  the  pool  in  which  I  had  hooked  the  fish 
Host  the  day  before,  mj  fly,  Dig,  was  scarcelT  on  the  water  when  I  rose 
and  hooked  a  nice  fish  of  twelve  ponnds,  widen  I  took  care  should  not  go 
down  the  mill-dam  with  me,  for  I  killed  him  in  less  than  ten  minutes  in 
the  deep  water.  We  thought,  as  we  intended  trying  higher  up  the  river, 
tbat  we  need  not  have  the  trouble  of  carrying  our  fish  all  day,  so  concealed 
it  in  a  dry  ditch,  covering  the  bag  with  leaves,  that  no  marauder  might 
discover  it  en  passant.  My  retriever,  Bang,  who  is  my  constant  com- 
panion by  the  river-side,  seemed  very  uneasy,  and  made  several  stnnge 
jumps  and  barks  which  I  could  not  understand.  At  last  he  became  so 
troublesome  that  I  gave  him  a  kick,  which  hurt  his  feelings  in  more  senses 
of  the  word  than  one,  and  he  remained  at  my  heels,  sulking,  with  hb  tail 
between  his  legs.  Having  tried  up  the  river  as  far  as  I  thought  the  water 
good,  we  sat  down  to  lundieon.  Bang  did  not  join  the  party,  as  was  his 
accustomed  wont,  but  trotted  off,  still  looking  very  disoonsodate.  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  about  him,  coneluding  that  he  had  most  probably  sone 
for  a  rat  hunt — an  amusement  he  is  very  partial  to-— along  the  bank  ^niere 
I  had  been  fishing  (for  he  is  far  too  well  broken  ever  to  take  the  liberty 
of  disturbing  my  proceedings),  and  that  when  tired  he  would  either  return 
to  me  or  go  back  to  the  inn,  and  place  himself  under  the  manger  (his 
usual  residence).  In  about  half  an  hour,  soon  after  I  had  began  fishing 
again,  I  felt  something  strange  hitting  against  my  legs.  I  turned  round, 
and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  was  Mr.  Bang,  no  longer  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  but  looking  very  proud  of  himself,  with  my  bag  contain- 
ing the  salmon  in  his  mouth.  The  poor  beast  must  have  swam  round 
two  fences  with  this  load  in  his  mouth,  for  he  could  not  have  got  through 
them,  and  both  himself  and  the  bag  were  quite  wet.  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  kind  solicitation  for  my  welfare,  as  I  had  to  carry  the 
nsh  all  the  way  back  agdn,  much  to  G.'s  amusement ;  but  I  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  poor  Bang  for  showing  so  much  sagacity 
and  anxiety  to  secure  my  property.  We  thought,  af^r  our  second  day's 
trial,  for  we  got  but  the  one  nsh,  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  remam- 

^  any  longer.     We  returned  home,  not  fiivourably  impressed  with  the 

lendid  salmon-fishing  promised  us  by  the  otter. 

Thus,  ydu  see,  my  dear  Harry,  that  I  also  am  to  be  pided,  for  really 
there  are  in  this  country  scarcely  fish  enough  to  tempt  even  me  out,  and 
you  know  my  patience  and  perseverance  of  old.  Nevertheless,  I  of^ 
take  my  rod  and  stroll  down  the  river  to  beguile  a  weary  hour,  well  re- 
membering Sir  H.  Davy's  remark  in  **  Salmonia :"  <^  I  trust  you  wUl 
confess  the  time  spent  upon  angling  has  not  been  thrown  away.  •  The 
most  important  pnnciple,  perhaps,  in  life,  is  to  have  a  pursuit,  a  useful 
one  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  an  innocent  one  ;  and  the  scenes  you 
have^  enjoj^ed,  the  contemplations  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the  exer- 
cise in  wmch  we  have  indulsed,  have,  I  am  sure,  been  very  salutary  to  the 
body,  and  I  hope  to  the  mmd.  I  have  always  found  a  peculiar  effect 
from  this  kind  of  life  ;  it  has  appeared  to  bring  me  back  to  eariy  times 
and  feelings,  and  to  create  agam  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  youthful 
days." 
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The  indefstiffable  and  inexhaaBtible  Alexandre  Dumas  can  still  tarn, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  the  reminiscences  of  his  youth.  One,  perfaafM^ 
of  his  most  fantastic  stories  erer  published  is  his  last,  ^'  Le  Meneur  do 
Loups."  It  even  surpasses  the  '^  Enchanted  Hare'*  in  wildness  of  con- 
ception and  grotesqueness  of  details.  It  is  a  story  he  heard  in  his  boy- 
hood, when,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  celebrated  '^  Memoirs'*  is 
aware,  his  mother,  the  general's  wife,  was  reduced,  by  change  in  the 
dynastic  powers,  to  keep  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  VUlers-Cotterets,  after 
having  lono^  inhabited  the  Ch&teau  des  Fosses,  where  they  kept  valets, 
oooks,  gardeners,  and  even  a  gamekeeper — ^the  rough  but  characteristic 
Mocquet  of  the  '*  Memoirs,"  and  to  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  is  indebted 
for  the  history  of  Thibault,  the  betrothed  of  a  wolf  and  the  leader  of 
wolves,  and  of  that  ferocious  Nimrod,  the  Seigneur  Jean  Baron  de  Ves. 
Wherefore  he  has  so  long  hoarded  up  this  strange  story  in  the  comers  of 
his  memory  the  fertile  romancist  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us,  but  he 
hints  that,  as  age  creeps  on,  the  realities  of  life  succeed  to  hopes  and 
vanities,  and  memory  delights  in  dwelling  upon  the  events  that  have 
gone  by.  The  reader  may  be  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  it  has  not 
lost  in  colouring  by  being  so  long  treasured  up. 

Thibault,  it  appears  from  our  historian's  account  of  him,  was,  although 
a  young  man  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  years  of  aee,  of  a 
morose,  melancholy,  discontented,  and  envious  disposition.  Before  set- 
tling in  a  hut  in  a  remote  part  of  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets  to  follow 
his  trade  of  hewer  of  wooden  shoes,  he  had  traveUed  a  good  deal  and 
learned  more ;  but  neither  his  travels  nor  his  forest  isolation  had  served 
to  soften  the  pride  and  jealousy  that  gnawed  away  at  his  heart  and  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  his  souL 

'niis  is  not  a  very  amiable  character  to  make  acquaintance  with  as  the 
hero  of  a  story,  nor  was  that  of  hunting  lord  of  Vez  much  better.  Rude 
and  coarse  by  nature,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  resource  in  life  but 
the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts  without,  and  carousing  within  his  old  fortress 
hy  night  Appointed  grand  louvetier,  or  chief  wolf  exterminator,  to  his 
Highness  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans,  whose  natural  daughter  he  had 
wedded,  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  hunt  every  day  of  his  exist- 
ence, not  that  he  did  not  hunt  stags,  deer,  wild  boars,  and,  for  want  of 
better  game,  even  hares,  but  hunt  he  did,  one  thing  or  the  other,  till, 
had  they  had  eyes,  the  very  trees  of  the  forest  would  have  known,  and 
had  they  had  ears,  their  very  branches  would  have  trembled  at  the 
reminiscence  of  the  blasts  of  his  horn,  and  of  his  shouts  intermingled  with 
oaths  and  curses. 

Do  not  let  the  reader  foncy  that  this  is  from  M.  Dumas ;  it  is  a  little 
description  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  from  the  impressions 
received  by  reading  some  scores  of  pages  of  jerking,  disjointed  sentences, 

*  Le  Meneur  de  Loups.    Far  Alexandre  Dumai. 
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and  colloquial  expoeitioos  of  what  the  romancer  designates  as  the 
"physique"  and  the  "moral"  of  the  two  men — the  baron  and  the 
^'sabotier."  Well,  then,  Thibault  had  been  three  years  burying  his 
moroseness  in  the  solituds  of  the  forest  and  in  ibe  hollow  of  his  dioes, 
for  he  was  as  expert*  a  workman  as  he  was  a  handsome,  cleyer  forester, 
when  oee  day,  as  bad  lock  would  haTe  it,  a  dew,  hunted  by  the  b«ron, 
took  refuge  close  by  his  hnt,  and  the  sight  of  the  paadag,  trembling 
animal,  instead  of  awakening  sentiments  of  pity  in  the  hewer  of  wooden 
shoes,  only  gaye  birth  to  an  envious  desire  to  partietpate  in  the  baron's 
feasts  of  yenisoB.  In  the  mean  time  the  deer  had  gone  on  and  the  baron 
had  come  vp, 

"  Holla !  you  stupid  booby,''  exclaimed  the  baron,  "  did  yoa  see  the 
animal?" 

This  was  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  to  address  the  impractieaUe 
forester  in  order  to  ensure  a  civil  answw ;  so  he  contented  inmeelf  with 


What  animal?^ 

^Wh^,  you  scamp,  the  deer  that  we  are  hunting.  It  must  have 
passed  witmn  fifty  paces  of  this  place.  Answer  me,  or  yoa  will  have  a 
taste  of  my  whip. 

"  Well,  then,  I  did  see  it,"  answered  Thibault,  adcting,  soUo  voce, 
"<^dofawol£" 

«  Which  way  did  it  come  ?" 

"  It  did  not  come ;  it  stopped  here." 

"Which  way  did  it  go  ?'^ 

"  I  did  not  see  it  go/* 

"  Rascal)  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  rage^  observing 
traces  of  a  latent  sneer  playing  on  the  forester's  lips,  which  he  could  not 
dissimulate^  and,  digging  ms  spurs  in  his  horsey  he  rushed  at  Thibauh, 
striking  a  violent  blow  at  his  head  with  the  heavy  end  of  his  whip- 
handle,  and  following  it  up  by  sundry  well-administered  whips  on  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  "  sabotier." 

When  Thibault  got  up  the  baron  and  his  huntsmen  and  dogs  had  gone 
on  dieir  way ;  so  he  shook  himself  to  see  that  all  his  bones  were  whok^ 
and  then,  quietly  taking  up  a  javelin  from  the  comer  of  his  hut>  "  Cursed 
baron,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  way  you  treat  people  because  you  hare 
wedded  the  bastard  of  a  prince !  Well,  you  shall  not  eat  that  deer,  I 
swear  it — that  booW  of  a  Thibault  will  eat  it" 

The  deer,  as  &r  as  the  forester  could  guess,  would  make  for 
the  bridge  of  Ouroq,  and  to  this  pcnnt  he  directed  his  steps.  So 
successful  was  he  in  this  manceuvre^  that  he  came  up  before  the 
deer  and  its  pursuers,  and,  secreted  in  the  dense  cover  around,  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  his  javelin  at  it  to  great  advantage  just  as  it  passed 
by.  But  a  thing  that  had  never  happened  before^  and  by  a  strange 
misadventure  that  he  never  could  explain  to  himself,  the  javelin  went 
astray  and  never  even  touched  the  animaL  "  In  the  name  of  God,  or 
of  the  d — ^1,"  exclaimed  the  irate  forester,  "  but  I  will  have  that  cursed 
animal  l"  No  sooner  had  the  blasphemy  issued  from  his  lips^  than  the 
deer  retraced  its  steps,  and  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  veiy  cover 
in  which  the  forester  stood.     The  hunters  were  eoauDg  np  at  the  same 
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moaaenty  and,  throwing  bis  jaTelin  into  one  bush,  Tbibttult  baatoned  to 
aaake  himself  as  soaioe  as  possible  in  another. 

The  baron  was  in  a  fearfol  rage.  He  had  banted  a  miserable  deer 
for  four  hours  onsuooessfully,  and  now  arrived  at  this  point,  the  dogs  had 
lost  all  scent.  What  oonld  have  become  of  the  animal  ?  Had  be  fallen 
into  a  bole  ?  The  banters  looked  about  in  erery  direction,  and  were  not 
long  in  hauling  forth  the  onfortunate  Thibault. 

<<  By  the  htama  of  Beelaebub !"  exclaimed  the  baron,  '^  it  is  my  friend  of 
this  nuuming.  So,  rascal,  the  convwsation  you  had  with  my  wmp  seemed 
too  short,  did  it,  and  you  wish  to  beein  again  ?" 

*'  Ob,  I  assoie  you  I  do  no  such  thing,"  answered  Thibault,  in  perfect 
sinoerlty. 

"  But  what  were  you  doing  here  ?" 

^  Grathering  dead  wood  for  firing." 

^*  Well,  then,  this  time  you  will  perhaps  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
the  deer?" 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  not  see  the  deer." 

*'  As  to  that,  be  has  most  likely  killed  it,  and  bid  it  in  a  bush,"  inter- 
rupted one  of  the  huntsmen,  Engouleyent  by  name,  who  came  up  at  the 
moment  with  the  forester's  jaTclin  in  his  band. 

*'  Ah,  ah !  you  rascal  P'  exclaimed  the  baron ;  ^'  here  is  pretty  testi- 
mony agfunst  you.     That  javelin  smells  of  venison." 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  Poor  Thibault  was,  by  orders  of  the 
baron,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  ordered  to  receive  one  doien  for  poaching,  and 
two  for  denying  it.  The  forester  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  wince, 
but  Marcotte,  the  huntsman,  laid  it  on  so  effectually  that  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  blow  be  began  to  holla.  The  brutal  baron,  disconcerted  by  the 
man's  agony,  turned  his  horse's  head  to  quit  the  scene  of  torture,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  young  girl  rushed  forward  from  the  brushwood. 

^*  My  lord,"  she  said,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  baron's  horse,  and 
Hfting  up  her  fine  eyes  moist  wiUi  tears,  '*  in  the  name  of  a  merciful  God 
spare  that  man." 

The  baron  was  struck  with  the  girl's  exoeedin^  beauty. 

^  Is  he  your  brother,  or  your  lover  ?"  inquired  the  baron. 

^<  Neither,"  answered  the  rustic  maiden. 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  baron,  "  if  you  will  rive  me  a  kiss  for  the  love 
of  your  neighbour,  I  will  give  bun  bis  pardon. 

*'  I  shall  be  de%hted,"  exclaimed  the  blue-eyed  damsel  And  without 
waiting  for  the  Won  to  stoop  she  put  her  neat  little  foot  on  bis  boot, 
seized  the  horse  by  the  mane,  and  lifted  up  her  roseate  mouth  to  the  levd 
of  the  rude  lips  that  coveted  an  embrace.  '^  Purchase  the  life  of  a  man 
by  a  kiss !"  said  the  child  of  nature,  with  pride  glowing  in  her  looks,  and 
she  let  the  haughty  baron  take  twa 

^^  And  what  is  your  name,  my  fair  one  ?"  asked  the  latter,  when  the 
bargain  had  been  cemented. 

'^  They  call  me  Agnelette,  my  lord." 

'<  Diable !  that  is  an  ominous  name.  You  will  be  a  wolfs  fare.  Tou 
had  better  come  with  me  to  my  castle." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Agnelette ;  « I  should  be  worse  off  there  than 
with  the  wolf." 
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This  reply  made  the  baroD  laagh  heartilj,  and  as  he  was  riding  B,wmr 
at  the  same  moment,  his  followers,  hearing  their  master  laugh,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  join  in  the  chorus.  Agnelette  remained  behmd  with  Thi- 
bault.  We  have  seen  what  she  did  for  the  forester,  and  we  hare  told  how 
surpassingly  beautiful  the  young  girl  was,  yet  Thibault  piud  no  attentioii 
to  her — his  whole  mind  was  eng^rossed  with  the  idea  of  vengeance. 

**  Ah  r  he  exclaimed,  "  if  the  d — 1  would  only  hear  me^  I  would  gi^e 
ou  back  with  usury,  cursed  baron,  what  you  have  made  me  suffer  this 
iy,**    And,  so  saying,  he  held  out  his  fist  after  the  group  that  waa  dis- 
appearing in  the  distance. 

^*  Do  you  know,"  said  Agnelette,  *'  that  what  you  say  is  very  wrong. 
Besides,  you  partly  deserved  your  punishment.  I  saw  you  throw  yoar 
javelin  at  that  deer." 

"  Well,  Agnelette,"  replied  the  forester,  morosely,  "  do  you  think  that 
the  Creator  made  that  deer  for  the  baron  more  than  for  me  ?  But  it  was 
kind  of  you  to  purchase  my  freedom  even  by  a  kiss ;  and  I  tell  you  what^ 
Agnelette,  I  feel  inclined  to  declare  myself  your  lover  for  the  future." 

^<  Oh,  I  don't  want  a  lover,"  replied  the  girl.  ^<  I  must  have  a  hud>and. 
(Thibault  winced.)  Grandmother  b  old  and  infirm,  and  a  lover  would 
distract  my  attention  from  her,  but  a  husband  would  help  me  to  oomfort 
her  old  age,  and  he  would  share  with  roe  the  task  that  a  kind  Providence 
has  imposed  on  me  of  comforting  her  last  days." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  Thibault,  after  having  been  cudgelled 
to  within  an  ace  of  his  life,  would  not  have  been  much  in  the  humour  to 
make  love ;  but  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  deems  otherwise.  He  seems  even 
to  consider  the  process  as  propitious  rather  than  otherwise,  for  he  makes 
Thibault  and  Agnelette,  after  a  little  further  conversation,  part  almost 
in  the  relationship  of  betrothed  persons,  and  yet  he  says  Thibault  did  not 
love  the  pretty  maid,  he  merely  coveted  her,  that  she  might  not  be 
another's — a  not  uncommon  idea  of  love  on  the  other  side  of  La  Manche. 

The  forester  returned  weary  and  hungry  to  his  hut.  It  is  true  he  had 
only  a  bit  of  bread  instead  of  the  venison  he  had  promised  himself  but 
appetite  gave  it  a  flavour.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  a  bite  or  two,  however, 
than  his  goat  began  to  bleat.  '^  It  is  hungry  too,  I  suppose,"  said  Thi- 
bault to  himself;  and  he  rose  to  carry  it  a  handful  of  grass.  But  when 
he  opened  the  gate  the  goat  rushed  out  of  its  shed  with  such  vehemence 
as  almost  to  overturn  his  master,  nor  would  anything  induce  it  to  return 
to  its  shed.  At  length  the  forester  bethought  himself  of  finding  out 
what  it  was  that  made  the  goat  unwilling  to  remain  in  its  shed  as  usual, 
and  as  he  was  feeling  about  his  hands  came  upon  the  tluck  warm  fur  of 
a  strange  animal.  Having  somewhat  recovered  from  lus  surprise,  he 
found,  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  that  the  animal  in  question  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  identical  deer  for  which  he  had  that  day 
undergone  two  bastinadoes,  and  more  than  that,  that  it  was  actually  tied 
up  to  the  rack.  Thibault  was  naturally  courageous,  but  a  cold  perspira- 
tion bedewed  his  brow  when  he  thought  of  the  impious  vow  he  had 
addressed  to  Satan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fulfilled.  He 
even  made  an  attempt  to  mutter  a  prayer,  and  make  a  sign  of  the  cross, 
but  his  arm  refused  to  bend,  and  the  words  died  upon  his  lips.  After  a 
few  moments,  however,  having  somewhat  recovered  himself  he  returned 
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into  bis  hot,  revolving  in  hb  mind  that  even  if  Satan  had  sent  him  the 
deer  it  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  sell  it  to  the  nuns  of  Saint 
Kemy;  the  air  of  the  holy  place  would*  he  thought,  purify  it,  and  the 
silver  he  should  receive  in  return  would  not  come  from  an  evil  quarter ; 
so  leaving  the  deer  in  the  shed,  he  and  hb  goat  sought  repose  for  the 
night  in  the  hut. 

The  next  day  the  haron  was  again  out  a-hunting.  Only  it  was  not  a 
timid  deer  that  he  had  taken  the  field  to  run  down,  hut  an  old  black 
wolf,  well  known  for  its  intrepid  cunnmg,  which  had  hitherto  enabled  it 
to  baffle  all  attempts  at  putting  it  to  death.  After  giving  dogs  and 
riders  a  long  spell,  partly  through  forest  and  partly  across  open  country, 
this  strange  and  incomprehensible  auimal  brought  hb  pursuers  actually 
to  the  very  spot  where  they  had  lost  their  deer  the  day  before — to 
Thibault's  hut.  Poor  Thibault  had  been  waiting  for  dusk  to  convey  his 
Satanic  prize  to  the  ladies  of  Saint  Hemy,  when  hb  ear  once  again 
caught  the  sound  of  the  hunting-horns  and  the  bay  of  the  dogs.  So  he 
went  out  and  endeavoured  hastily  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  the  shed 
with  furze  bushes  and  heather.  He  had  just  accomplbhed  hb  task,  and 
set  down  to  his  work,  when  he  thought  he  heard  something  scratching  at 
the  door.  Opening  it  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unusual  nobe,  in 
walked,  to  his  infimte  surprise,  a  great  black  wolf.  Instead  of  walking, 
as  other  wolves  do,  upon  its  four  legs,  it  tripped  lightsomely  in  upon  its 
hind  legs,  and  then  sitting  quietly  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  looked 
steadily  at  Thibault.  The  latter  had  seized  upon  a  hatchet  that  happened 
to  be  at  hand  to  welcome  his  unexpected  visitor,  but  the  action  only  made 
the  wolf  laugh  derisively. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Thibault  had  ever  heard  a  wolf  laugh.  And 
such  a  laugh,  too !     He  let  his  arm  fall  helplessly  by  his  side. 

"  By  the  lord  with  the  cloven  foot,"  said  the  wolf,  in  a  deep,  sonorous 
tone,  **  a  pretty  return  for  sending  the  finest  deer  in  his  royal  highness*s 
forest,  to  wbh  to  cleave  my  head  in  twain — a  specimen  of  human  gratitude 
worthy  of  taking  place  by  the  side  of  that  of  wolves." 

On  hearing  a  voice  like  his  own  come  forth  from  the  body  of  the 
animal,  Thibault's  knees  began  to  shake,  and  the  hatchet  fell  out  of  his 
hand. 

"  Come,  now,"  continued  the  wolf,  "  let  us  be  good  friends ;  bring  me 
some  water,  and  protect  me  from  the  baron's  dogs." 

Thibault  hastened  to  fetch  the  water.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  doing 
something.   . 

"  And  now,"  he  swd,  "  we  are  quits,  old  wolf,  a  mug  of  water  for  a  deer. 
Since  you  are  the  d — 1  in  person,  or  somebody  very  closely  allied  to  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  grant  me  the  power  of  realising  whatsoever  I  wbh,  or 
you  must  resign  yourself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dogs." 

'^  Oh,  you  are  exorbitant  because  you  think  I  am  in  want  of  you,"  said 
the  wolf,  with  a  grin  of  mockery.     "  Look,  then." 

Thibault  stuped  back  involuntarily.  Where  the  wolf  was  there  was 
no  longer  anything. 

'^  Well,  do  you  think  I  can't  get  out  of  the  difficulty  without  yoxu:  as- 
sistance ?" 

«  Where  the  d— 1  are  you  ?" 

VOL.  XLI.  2  k 
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«<  In  tbe  Mme  place,  oi^  kmsible.    Do  job  hear  die  doga? 
of  thirtj-six  blows  to-daj,  jou  will  kire  sewBty-two,  and  m>  Agndette 
to  save  JOU  with  &  Idss.*' 

'<  Oh  desiv  what  AaU  I  do?^ 

<^  Let  1^  deer  loose,  ^  dogs  wiU  be  taken  o^fdie  CRsent" 

Thibault  ran  to  the  shed  and  untied  the  stag,  which  bohe4  eot^  m- 
ning  roved  tiie  hut,  aad  then  stiydng  right  into  the  forest* 

Scarc^  had  this  been  accompiiBhed,  than  the  dogs  eame  down  in  foH 
cry  upon  the  hut,  but  as  soon  as  th^  eame  Aey  took  ap  the  ■cent  of  tfe 
deer  and  bounded  off  on  its  traces.  Thibault,  wno  was  Bstemng*  ansonsh' 
firom  within  ioonBy  felt  as  if  a  hearj  waght  had  been  taken  horn  kv 
breast 

"  We  were  saying,  then,"  eonluroed  ^  wol^  who  had  become  -naiUa 
again  when  he  heaid  the  dogs  giving  tongue  in  the  dSstance^  and  he^K>ke 
as  if  notinng  had  happened,  '^  that  we  eannet  grant  yon  aH  that  yon  oaaj 
wish  to  have.'' 

<^  Then  I  hare  nothiDg  to  ezpeet  from  yon  P 

^  Not  so,  for  I  can  grant  that  the  OTil  whieh  yon  may  wish  to  your 
neighbour  may  be  realised.*^ 

''  And  what  good  will  that  do  mer 

^  Why,  i^  as  a  moralist  once  said,  there  is  sometfnngagi'eoahie  in  tke 
misfortunes  of  onrr  dearest  friend,  what  a  fund  of  pleasnre  Aero  most  be 
in  the  misfortunes  of  our  greatest  enemies.  Bendes,  there  are  alwnys 
means  to  turn  the  misfortunes  of  odMis  to  our  own  profit,  be  they  friends 
or  enemies." 

Satan  was  always  a  wily  tempter.  M.  Alexandre  Dnmaa  appears  to 
have  studied  his  diaracter  after  the  most  approved  audioriAies. 

'^  Well,  then,"  said  Thibault,  '*yon  will  grant  me  this  service  in  ex- 
change for  what  ?* 

<^  I  must  have  a  hair  for  the  first  mh,^  said  dto  wd^  ^  two  finr  Ae 
second,  four  for  the  third,  and  so  on  in  prtyortion.** 

Thibault  laughed. 

'« If  that  is  iS,  Master  Wolf,*"  be  said,  *"  I  accept;  and  for  the  kwgamr 

**  For  the  bargain  ?  Let  us  exdiange  nngs;  yon  have  a  sSver  one, 
mine  is  of  gold,  so  you  will  have  the  best  of  the  change." 

So  saying:,  ^  wolf  lifted  m>  its  paw,  and  the  fotosto  took  firoB  it  a 
ring  of  purest  eold,  replacing  it  by  his  own  silver  oae, 

<'  Good,"  said  the  wolf,  '<now  we  are  wedded.** 

^^Oh,  only  betrothed,"  exclaimed  Thibault  '^What  a  hnrrr  Tov 
are  m?" 

<<  We  will  see,  Master  ThibmiH;  and  now  good-by  Ol  I  neci  yon 
again.**     And  so  saying,  he  disappeared* 

The  wolf  had  not  been  long  gone,  and  the  forester  had  jnst  begun  to 
recover  the  calmness  which  haid  been  disturbed  by  the  late  extraiMdinaiT 
interview,  than  he  heard  the  baron's  dogs  once  more  givh^  tongue  in  hv 
own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  Ah !"  said  Thibault  to  himself  ^'  you  may  run,  my  fine  lord,  after 
your  wolf.  It  is  not  that  one  whose  feet  yon  will  nail  to  the  gateway  of 
your  castle.  Whilst  you  are  little  expecting  it,  I  can  revenge  mysdf  for 
the  double  beating  you  gave  me  yesterday.  It  will  only  cost  me  a 
hair." 
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So  sayingy  lie  passed  hie  hands  thzough  his  thid^  shock,  and  smiled  to 
think  tmii  there  were  plenty  to  spare* 

<<  Besides,"  said  he  to  himself,  *<  it  will  he  a  means  of  ascertainii^  if  the 
old  wolf  was  sinoere,  or  was  onfy  laughing  at  me.  I  wish  a  good  accident 
to  the  harouy  and  as  to  that  rascal  Marcotte^  who  eairied  out  his  orden 
in  so  effBCtive  a  manner,  I  wish  him  just  twice  as  much  as  his  master." 

The  wish  had  not  heen  long  uttered  before  he  heard  a  load  noise,  and 
hurrying  forth  from  his  hat,  he  observed  a  large  assemblage  of  people 
making  their  way  slowly  along  the  high  road.  When  he  got  op  to  them, 
he  foimd  that  they  wese  carrying  two  stretebenL  In  one  was  the  body  of 
BAarootte :  he  was  dead.  In  the  other  lay  the  baron,  stmck  down  bj 
apoplei^,  but  still  aliTe. 

A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  the  lorester^s  brow  as  he  watched  the 
mdancholy  procession  going  slowly  by.  The  wolf  had  not  only  fulfilled 
his  wish,  but  had  gone  bey(»d  what  hie  desired.  He  promised  to  himself 
that  he  would  be  more  careful  in  future,  and  would  intonate  precisdy  haw 
fitf  he  wished  him  to  goi» 

As  he  returned  nlently  and  despondently  to  his  soKtode^  the  dd  paa> 
nons,  however  expelled  lor  a  moment  by  the  s^^t  of  suffering,  were  not 
kmg  in  re-establishing  their  supremacy*  His  thoi^;ht8  turned  more  par- 
tieolarly  to  Agnelette. 

*^  Yes,''  he  said  to  himself  '^  a  chamoi^,  good  creatore ;  she  is  young 
and  pretty,  and  can  find  plenty  of  lovers.  But  for  me  to  wed  her  would 
only  be  adding  to  our  mutuu  poverty.  Besides,  what  was  good  yester^ 
day  may  no  longer  be  so  to-day ;  I  am  now  like  a  king,  can  even  inflict 
death  on  my  enemies^  and  I  must  not  make  unreasonable  oonoesAons  to 
an  attachment  that  barely  dates  twenty-four  hours  back." 

It  is  but  &ir  to  mention  that  certain  reminisceoces  of  a  young  widow 
at  the  mUl  of  Coyc^les  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  resolutions  that 
Thibault  was  malone.  The  miller's  widow,  Madame  Polet,  was  both 
rich  and  comely,  and,  it  was  whispered,  not  a  Httle  proud  and  vixenish, 
and  at  any  odber  time  the  forester  would  not  have  dared  to  lift  his 
thoagbts  so  Ugh.  B«t  bow  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  thought 
ef  ber  before;  everythmg  was  possible  wbh  die  help  of  the  wol^  and  he 
passed  a  restkss  ni§^t»  meditating  xapoa  some  exoose  by  whidi  he  idionld 
seek  an  int^view  iSie  ensuing  day. 

The  forester  pot  on  his  Sonday  smt  of  elodies  and  started  off  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  OMrmng;  bat  by  a  little  perversenesi^  which  is  not 
uncommon  among  men,  he  took  on  his  way  that  part  of  the  forest  where 
he  was  most  likely  to  meet  Agnelette.  Nor  was  he  disappointed ;  the 
fair  maid  was  there  tending  her  goat.  On  seeing  Thibault,  a  blush 
suffused  her  countenance,  radoant  with  smiles. 

**  Ah !"  she  said,  "  is  that  you  ?  I  dreamt  of  you  last  night,  and  prayed 
for  you  a  good  deal.  But  what  is  that  handsome  ring  tmit  yoa  have  on 
your  finger,  Master  Thibault  ?" 

Thibault  shuddered  involuntarily,  bot,  recovering  hims^,  he  ssud, 
^  That  ling  1  it  is  for  you*  I  boi^ht  it  to  pass  it  on  your  finger  the  day 
of  our  wedding." 

^'  No,  no,"  said  Agnelette,  sadly,  ''that  is  not  true.  I  could  put  two 
of  my  fingers  into  tluit  ring.     I  do  not  like  story-teDers." 
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Thibault  tried  to  swear,  but  the  words  expired  upon  his  lips. 

<<  If  that  ring,*'  said  Agnelette,  *^  is  really  meant  for  me,  gi^e  it  to  me 
to  keep  till  the  day  of  our  wedding." 

^*- 1  mah  for  nothing  better,"  said  the  forester,  thinking  he  would  ^t 
rid  of  his  unnatural  alliance  with  the  wolf  through  the  instiiimentality  of 
the  innocent  and  pious  girl.  So  he  took  off  the  ring  and  tried  to  put  it 
on  her  thumb.     But,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  it  was  too  small. 

Agnelette  laughed.     *^  Well,  that  is  funny,"  she  said. 

Thibault  tried  the  first,  then  the  second,  and  then  the  third  finger  with 
no  better  success.  He  felt  that  Ag^elette's  hand  was  shaking  in  his,  and 
he  shuddered  with  the  consciousness  that  all  was  not  right.  At  length  he 
came  to  the  little  finger :  it  was  such  a  delicate  little  finger  that  it  was 
almost  transparent,  but  the  ring  became  so  small  that  it  cotdd  no  more  be 
got  on  it  than  on  any  of  the  other  fingers. 

<*  Oh !  Monsieur  Thibault,"  siud  the  child,  terrified,  <<  what,  in  the  name 
of  God,  does  this  mean  ?" 

'<  Ring  of  Satan,  go  back  to  Satan !"  exclaimed  Thibault.  And  he 
threw  it  against  a  rock  in  the  hopes  of  breaking  it,  but,  striking  a  few 
risible  sparks,  it  rebounded  towards  the  forester,  and  took  its  place,  un- 
solicited, upon  his  finger.  Agnelette  witnessed  this  strange  proceeding^ 
on  the  part  of  the  ring,  and  began  to  contemplate  Thibault  with  horror. 
As  she  did  so,  she  g^dually  lifted  up  her  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  head 
she  said, 

<'0h!  Monsieur  Thibault — oh!  Monsieur  Thibault,  what  haye  yoa 
there?" 

Then,  turning  very  pale,  she  ran  away  as  fast  as  her  light  limbs  would 
carry  her. 

The  compact  with  Satan  as  thus  betrayed  affords  to  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  an  opportunity  for  one  of  his  characteristic  and  most  felicitous  bits 
of  description. 

Thibault,  astounded  by  all  that  had  happened  to  him,  did  not  even 
attempt  to  move  after  the  flying  maid.  *^  What !"  he  thought,  <^  could 
Agnelette  have  seen  that  was  so  terrifying  p"  At  first  the  idea  came  over 
him  of  going  to  Bourg-Fontaine  and  looking  in  a  minor  there.  But  it 
was  of  no  use,  if  he  was  marked  with  a  fieital  si^,  to  exhibit  it  to  every 
one.  Then  he  thought  of  returning  to  his  hut,  but  that  was  now  a  long^ 
way  off.  At  leng^  he  remembered  that,  close  by,  there  was  a  spring  as 
clear  as  crystal,  in  which  he  could  see  himself  as  well  as  in  the  best  plate 
glass  of  Saint  Gobin. 

Thibault  knelt  down  on  the  border  of  the  spring  and  looked  at  himself. 

He  had  the  same  eyes,  the  same  nose,  the  same  mouth,  and  not  the  slightest 
mark  on  the  forehead. 

Thibault  breathed. 

But  still  there  must  be  something.  Agnelette  had  not  been  terrified  by 
nothing. 

Thibault  bent  a  little  more  over  the  crystal  fountain. 

Then  he  perceived,  in  the  midst  of  his  hair,  something  that  shone  amidst  the 
black  locks  and  fell  over  his  forehead. 

He  inclined  himself  still  more  over  the  spring. 

It  was  a  red  hair  that  he  had  perceived. 
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Bat  it  was  of  a  very  strange  red;  it  was  not  a  bright  red*  nor  a  brick  red,  nor 
carrot-coloured*  nor  yet  of  the  colour  of  a  poppj. 

It  was  of  a  Uood-red  colour,  but  to  whicn  was  superadded  the  brilliancy  of  an 
incandescent  flame. 

Without  stopping  to  inouire  by  what  phenomenon  a  hair  of  such  a  strange 
aspect  had  come  there,  Thioault  began  at  once  to  take  steps  to  eet  rid  of  it. 

Separating  the  lock  in  the  centre  of  which  the  terrible  rea  ludr  shone  so 
lustrously,  he  took  it  delicately  between  his  thumb  and  Us  forefinger,  and  this 
done,  he  gave  it  a  strong  pull  This  being  attended  with  no  good  result,  he 
gave  it  a  more  formidable  tug. 

The  hm  still  resisted. 

Thibault  then  thought  that  the  hold  had  not  been  effective,  and  he  tried 
another  means. 

He  rolled  the  hair  round  his  finger,  and  then  made  a  more  violent  effort. 

The  hair  would  have  carried  away  all  the  skin  off  his  fiinger,  and  yet  not  have 
given  way. 

Thibault  rolled  the  obstinate  hair  round  two  fingers  and  pulled  again. 

The  effort  raised  up  the  skin  till  it  threatened  to  tear  it  from  the  skull,  but  it 
no  more  disturbed  the  hair  itself  than  if  he  had  attempted  to  tear  up  the  oak, 
whose  long  branches  shaded  the  spring  by  its  roots. 

Thibault  thought  at  first  of  continmng  his  journey  to  Coyolles,  endeavouring 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  equivocal  colour  of  one  of  bis  hairs  could  ^ 
interfere  with  his  matrimonial  projects. 

But  stiU  the  idea  of  that  miserable  hair  tormented  him ;  it  played  before  his 
eyes  with  the  dazzling  annoyance  of  a  flame  dancing  &om  place  to  place. 


At  length,  getting  vexed,  he  stamped  his  foot. 
"Mille  noms  d*un  diable !"  exclaimed  Thib 


Thibault,  "I  am  not  so  very  far  from 
home,  and  I  must  get  the  better  of  this  cursed  hair. 

He  accordingly  retraced  his  steps,  running  all  the  way,  entered  into  his  hut, 
found  the  hair  oy  looking  into  a  broken  mirror,  took  up  a  huffe  pair  of  scissors, 
such  as  he  used  m  his  profession,  placed  them  as  near  to  tne  roots  of  the  obnoxious 
hair  as  was  possible,  and,  this  done,  he  imparted  a  very  significant  impulse  to 
the  handles. 

The  points  of  the  scissors  met  in  the  bench,  but  the  hair  remained  untouched. 

He  tried  again  with  no  better  success,  and  at  length,  seizing  a  mallet  and 
raising  his  arm  over  his  head,  he  struck  violently  upon  the  blade  of  the  scissors. 
He  hurt  himself,  however,  without  making  the  least  impression  upon  the  ob- 
durate hair. 

The  only  thing  he  remarked  was,  that  a  little  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
blade  of  the  scissors,  exactly  the  width  of  a  hair. 

Thibault  siffhed;  he  understood  now  that  that  hair,  the  price  of  the  wish  thi^ 
he  had  made,  oelonged  to  the  black  wolf,  and  he  gave  up  all  attempts  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

Thibault  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  then  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxioos 
hair,  did  his  best  to  hide  it  among  the  rest^  and  he  then  started  off  upon 
his  projected  visit  to  the  beautiful  miller.  Only  this  time  he  took  care 
not  to  go  by  the  road  that  might  bring  him  in  contact  with  Agnelette. 

Thibault's  suit  did  not  prosper  at  the  mill.  First,  he  found  that  the 
miller^s  man  had  preoccupied  the  ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  wolf,  who  sent  a  corporal's  guard  to  fetch  him  as  a  conscript,  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Then  the  widow  md  her  man  so  expertly  that  he  had  to 
lacrifice  another  hair  before  he  could  be  found.  But  when,  taking  ad- 
yantage  of  the  widow's  tears,  he  ventured  to  urge  his  own  suit,  he  was 
jMsailM  with  such  a  storm  of  abuse  and  indignation  that  he  was  glad  to 
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best  a  hastf  retreat     In  doings  this,  he  ttambled  over  a  &t  bow  that  Imj 

in  the  way,  and  rolled  on  the  dcmgheap. 

^  The  d— 1  take  yoor  cursed  beast  T  exclaimed  Thibaalt»  not  moore 
vexed  at  the  figure  that  he  cut  on  the  dunghill  than  he  was  at  the  idea  of 
soiling  his  best  suit  of  dothes. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  wish  been  uttered  than  the  pig  beeame 
farioas,  and  ran  about  biting,  tearing,  and  breaking  everything  in  its 
way.  The  men  and  women  who  ran  to  stay  its  wild  proeeedmgs  wero 
thrown  down,  nor  was  there  any  relief  to  its  mad  excesses  till,  in  thm 
height  of  its  excitement,  it  cast  itself  into  the  mill-stream,  and  disappeared 
as  if  in  an  abyss. 

The  forester's  invocation  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  widow. 

''FaU  u^n  Thibault,*'  she  shouted  out,  at  the  top  of  her  voiee;  ^kiU 
him,  he  is  m  league  with  the  Evil  One,  he  is  a  loup-garou  f 

When  Thibaidt  heard  himself  designated  by  the  most  terrible  name 
that  is  known  among  foresters,  he  hastened  his  steps  and  got  away  before 
the  various  pitchforks,  spades,  and  other  utensils  that  had  been  accumu- 
lated could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  htm. 

It  was  night  when  Thibault  rested  in  the  forest  to  recover  breath  aft^ 
his  last  misadventure — a  dark  and  stormy  autumnal  night — and  the  wind 
carried  away  the  yellow  leaves  before  it  with  a  moui^ul,  dismal  sound. 
He  had  not  gone  on  £ftr  before  he  distinguished  other  noises,  and,  ton- 
ing round,  he  saw  two  great  eyes  glaring  at  him  like  fireballs. 

It  required  a  few  moments'  examination  in  the  obscurity  befcne  he  made 
out  that  they  belong^  to  a  wolf  that  was  following  in  his  tradL.  Look- 
ing at  it  still  more  curiously,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  not  his  black 
friend ;  it  was  a  red  wol£  The  red  wolf  did  not  appear,  however,  in- 
elined  to  do  him  any  mischief;  it  stopped  when  Thibault  stopped,  and 
when  he  went  on  it  followed ;  only  now  and  then  it  gave  a  loud  sonofoos 
howl,  as  if  to  call  other  wolves.  Nor  were  they  long  in  oomine.  In  a 
short  time  Thibault  perceived  another  wolf  trotting  in  front,  and  almost 
as  soon  afterwards  he  distinguished  the  outlines  of  a  third,  making  its  waj 
through  the  thickets  by  his  side.  Turning  then  instinctively  to  the  leH, 
he  found  that  he  was  similarly  flanked  on  that  side.  His  positioa  had 
become  a  very  critical  one,  and  Thibault  was  too  experienced  a  forester 
not  to  comprehend  its  gravity.  At  first  he  thought  he  would  get  up  a 
tree,  but  as  the  wolves,  constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  did  not  seem. 
bent  on  attacking  him,  he  thought  he  would  try  and  make  the  best  of  hia 
way  to  his  hut,  reserving  to  himself  the  ascent  of  a  tree  as  a  last 
resource. 

If  he  was  surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  the  wolves  during  his  noc- 
turnal rambles  in  the  forest,  how  much  greater  was  his  astonishment  when, 
arrived  at  his  hut,  he  saw  them  arrange  themselves  in  two  lines,  seated 
on  their  hind-quarters,  to  let  him  pass  between  them !  He  did  not  stop  to 
thank  them,  but  hurrying  within,  he  double-bolted  the  door  after  him,  and 
sat  down  on  a  chur  to  take  a  full  breath.  It  was  only  when  he  had  some- 
what recovered  himself  that  he  ventured  to  take  a  look  through  the 
window.  The  wolves  had  not  gone ;  they  were  arranged  in  a  Hne  in 
front  of  his  abode ! 

Thibault  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that  at  all  events  there 
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was  a  wall  between  him  and  his  strange  visitors;  and,  weary  with  the 
events  of  the  day,  he  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  when 
he  awoke,  he  looked  out  and  saw  that  the  wolves  were  still  there  ;  some 
were  slvmberiog,  some  were  waiting  seated  as  befoxe,  others  were  wander- 
ing to  and  fro  like  sentinels. 

Ov  forester  began  to  familiarise  himself  widi  their  appearance;  it 
even  strack  him  &at  his  coonezioQ  with  the  black  wolf  might  have  had 
Ae  effect  of  conciliating  sone  of  its  congeners,  and  he  determined  to  try 
am  experiment.  So,  arming  himself  wiSi  his  javelia,  he  opened  hb  door 
smd  advaaeed  boklly  into  the  mid|(b  of  die  troop.  And  tne  wolves,  in- 
Btead  of  attacking  mm,  shook  their  tails,  as  dogs  do  when  they  see  their 
mas  tec 

<<  Well,"  thought  Thibanlt,  <<  if  this  is  the  case,  I  have  a  hunting  pack 
Bach  as  the  baron,  with  all  hb  wealth,  never  possessed.  I  wish  they  would 
fctch  me  in  a  bit  of  venison  just  to  try  their  legs." 

No  sooner  said,  than  fbor  of  the  pack  bonnded  ofl^  and  in  less  than 
half  an  how  they  reappeared  dragging  a  deer,  which  they  deposited  at 
the  fcnester's  feet.  It  was  m<we  tlum  Thibanlt  wanted  for  his  own  con- 
jmnption,  so  giving  a  portion  to  the  wolves  and  keeping  a  sufficiency  for 
himself^  he  took  the  two  haundies  to  Villers  Cotterets,  where  he  got  two 
crowns  for  them.  The  next  day  the  wolves  brought  him  a  boar,  and  he 
disposed  of  it  in  a  similar  nnnner,  becoming  soon  one  of  the  best  customers 
tothe**Bouled'Or." 

Thibanlt  now  got  into  the  halnt  of  passing  the  day  in  the  town,  loung- 
ing in  public-houses,  and  caring  little  for  his  business.  This  involved 
him  in  expenses,  and  he  made  the  wolves  do  double  duty,  although  the 
number  of  flame-coloured  hairs  were  daily  increasing.  At  this  epoch  in 
his  cuwt,  iht  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Madame  de  Monterson  came  to  hunt 
in  the  forest,  and  his  ambition  became  still  more  exdted  by  the  dresses, 
4he  hones,  and  the  equipaees  that  he  saw  around  him.  He  clothed  him- 
self in  the  best  garments  uiat  the  town  would  affi>rd,  and  with  his  pocket 
foil  of  crowns  he  strutted  about  among  the  best  of  them.  He  even  picked 
«p  the  acquaintance  of  a  Bailiff  and  of  his  lady  at  a  grand  annual  fishing 
^-*  oeremony  which,  as  it  is  attended  by  the  emptying  of  several  ponds^ 
and  lasts  some  days,  is  one  of  great  solemnity  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 
He  was  invited  to  their  house,  «nd  entertained  and  feasted  there.  The 
poor  forester — the  hewer  of  wooden  Aoes — the  wolfs  betrothed — had 
beoome  a  gentlonan.  And  in  that  happy  social  position  we  most  fmin 
leave  him  till  it  pleases  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  to  give  us  a  further  instal* 
meat  of  his  chequered  history. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SIR  PETES  CAEEW,  Zt.» 

Mr.  Maclean  has  ably  edited  the  life  of  one  of  our  little-known 
British  worthies.  It  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  grapple  with  tbe 
events  of  an  active  life  led  in  the  stirring  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  <^  Maiy 
and  Elizabeth,  without  the  clear  and  concise  historical  summary  that 
precedes,  as  it  would  have  been  to  appreciate  the  more  minute  details 
which  impart  to  that  life  its  peculiar  and  individual  character  without  the 
valuable  documents  collected  by  the  editor's  industry  and  reseaidi,  and 
which  serve  to  conclude  the  work.  The  life  of  Sir  Peter  Carew  is  a  re- 
markable one  in  every  point  of  view.  A  descendant  of  the  honourable  and 
ancient  house  and  family  of  the  Carews,  who  first  were  barons  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  in  Wales,  and  afterwards  of  Mohun's  Ottery,  in 
Devon,  he  was  so  vrild  at  school  at  Exeter  that  hb  father  had  him  "  carried 
about  the  town  on  one  of  his  hounds,  and  they  led  him  home  to  Mohun's 
Ottery,  like  a  dog.  And  after  that,  he  being  come  to  Mohun's  Otteiy, 
he  coupled  him  to  one  of  his  hounds,  and  so  continued  him  for  a  time." 
In  fact.  Master  Carew,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  could  in  no  wise  be 
framed  to  smell  to  a  book  or  to  like  of  any  schooling.  So^  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  in  the  same  times,  he  was  given  over  to  a  gentleman  as 
his  page,  and,  his  clothes  getting  shabby,  ^*  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
chamber  to  serve  in  the  stable."  From  this  vile  servitude  he  was  luckily 
rescued  by  a  kinsman,  who  happened  to  come  to  the  French  court,  where 
he  was  at  that  time. 

We  next  find  young  Peter  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  where,  percs^vinfi^ 
fortune  to  frown  upon  the  French  side,  he  went  over  to  the  emperor,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  he  so  won  the  favour 
of  the  princess,  that>  on  his  return  to  his  ovni  country,  she  gave  him 
clothes,  money,  and  attendants,  as  also  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Henry  VIII.  The  king,  in  consequence,  made  Peter  one  of  his  hench- 
men, and  needless  to  say  with  what  joy  his  parents  hailed  his  success  in 
life.  From  a  henchman,  Peter  soon  became  one  of  the  privy  chamber, 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  king  on  a  variety  of  trustworthy  services. 
His  restless  disposition  would  not,  however,  leave  him  quiet,  and  he  must 
£un  go  to  see  the  war  in  Hungary  carried  on  against  the  Turks,  at  that* 
time  in  possession  of  Buda.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France, 
Peter,  wko  excelled  in  such  honest  exercises  as  do  appertain  to  a  gentle- 
man, such  as  singing,  vaulting,  and  riding,  was  made  captain  of  one 
hundred  footmen,  whom  he  clothed  and  apparelled  all  in  blade,  and  they 
were  named  the  Black  Band.  On  this  occasion  he  performed  several  re- 
markable feats  of  arms,  and  displayed  so  much  talent  for  war,  that  he 
was  attached  first  to  the  cavalry  and  then  to  the  navy,  being  appointed 

*  The  Life  and  'Hmes  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  St.  From  the  Original  MSa;  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Elucidatory  Notes.  By  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  F.S.A^ 
Member  of  the  Archasological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c  &C.,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Becords  of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Bell 
andDaldy. 
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captain  of  a  ship ;  in  which  character,  strange  to  e&y,  he  was  as  successful 
as  in  that  which  appertained  to  him  hy  hahit  and  education.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  Peter  wedded  the  Lady  Tailboys,  his  wedding  being  ac- 
companied by  incidents  as  straoge  as  those  which  befel  him  in  most  posi- 
tions in  life.     For  it  is  recorded  that — 

At  bis  return  home,  he  still  continued  at  and  about  the  court,  being  wrapped 
in  Yenos  bands,  and  stricken  with  Cupid's  darts ;  for  he  had  been,  and  was,  a 
suitor  to  a  lady  in  the  court,  being  the  widow  of  a  baron  deceased.  In  which 
suit  he  had  many  ague  days,  as  suitors,  in  such  cases,  are  wont  to  have.  But 
he,  having  used  all  the  means  be  could  to  obtain  his  purpose,  and  minding  not 
to  have  the  rq>ube,  he  went  unto  the  king,  and  opening  unto  his  grace  his  suit, 
did  most  hnmbij  beseech  his  highness  to  stand  his  good  lord.  The  king  at  first 
seemed  to  stram  courtesy  at  the  matter,  neither  would  have  any  goo^  likinj^ 
thereof;  nevertheless,  in  the  end,  he  did  so  consider  of  the  worthiness  and  nobi- 
lity of  the  gentleman,  that  he  did  not  only  sprant  his  request,  but  also  wrote  his 
most  earnest  letters  unto  the  lady  in  his  behalf,  and  promised  {Jso  to  ^ive  with 
that  manwe  a  hundred  pound  land  to  them  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies. 
This  lady,  howsoever  her  liking  of  him  was  before,  she  now  yielded,  and  was 
contented,  but  before  any  mamage  could  be  solemnised  the  kins;  died.  Never- 
theless, a  day  was  concluded  between  them  when  the  marriage  should  be,  which, 
as  it  fell  out,  was  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  YI. ;  and  upon  the  same  day 
there  was  a  challenge  made  by  this  new  married  knight,  with  &ve  others,  in 
honour  of  the  coronation,  against  all  comers,  at  the  tilt,  barriers,  and  toumays ; 
Mid  there  this  Ulysses,  in  honour  of  his  Penelope,  wore  her  glove  upon  his  head- 
piece, and  acquitted  himself  very  honourably. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  Sir  Peter  was  sent  against  the  rebels  in  the 
west ;  but  with  the  advent  of  Mary  his  star  was  no  longer  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and,  being  suspected  of  hostili^  to  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  whereupon  he  escaped  to  France,  but  after 
many  adventures  was  made  a  prisoner  of,  and  transferred  to  the  Tower. 
With  the  advent  of  Elizabeth,  however,  Sir  Peter  was  once  more  himsdf 
—in  favour  at  court,  and  in  high  honour  and  credit  throughout  the  realm. 
He  was  employed  in  Scotland,  as  also  ag^nst  pirates,  who  at  that  time 
infested  the  western  coast  of  England ;  and  having  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, he  began  to  trouble  himself  concerning  the  possession  of  certain 
lands  in  Ireland,  the  litigation  connected  with  which,  and  the  troubles 
inseparable  from  everything  connected  with  that  country,  fill  up  the 
bu^en  of  this  remarkable  biography.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  imagine 
one  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of  the  career  of  a 
gentleman,  a  courtier,  and  a  knight  of  those  days. 
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BT-WATS  OP  HISTOKT. 

"THE  FATAL  ARTICLR" 

The  children  whidi  iliaU  be  born  of  their  maniag^  shall  be  brooglit  up  bj  l£a- 
iane  their  iDOther  till  the  age  of  tfairteea  yeazs.— Jforr-M^e  Trea^  qf  CShariar  Z, 
Art.  six. 

Thx  ''SpanbTi"  and  "French  matches"  were  the  bright  somiT 
pageants  which  ushered  in  that  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  upon  wkick 
cloud  and  gloom  soon  settled,  aod  which  was  destined,  ultimatelj,  to  end 
in  "  tenor,  tean,  and  blood."  Even  in  the  formal  state  papers  c£  tibe 
time,  the  detaib  of  diese  transaetioos  read  rather  like  the  inodenti  o£  a 
melodrama,  or  the  imaginings  of  a  Cesrantes,  than  as  the  naeasvres  of  ma 
eventful  policy  destined  to  influence  the  interests  of  England — maj  we  not 
well  say  of  the  world — throughout  future  ages.  When  we  look  at  **  Jack. 
and  Tom  Smith''  (the  Prince  and  Buckingham),  '^  after  a  scampish  scamper 
through  France,"  entering  the  British  embassy  at  Madrid, "  portmanteaus 
in  hand,"  and  by  their  madoap  journey  in  a  moeiept  causing  the  eobweb 
policy  whifAk  grare  statesmen  had  been  weaving  for  years,  to  give  ^aoe  to 
a  roystering  escapade,  we  seem  to  have  before  us  rather  the  tridn  o£  a 
broad  force  than  the  details  of  a  great  historic  incident  When  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of ''  the  heir  of  England"  and  the  "  muffled  majesty  <^  Spain,'' 
**  meetmg  by  moonlight"  on  the  Prado  in  laughing  anticipation  ii  tfiat 
flolema  public  ceremonial  introduction  to  take  place  under  the  marshal^ 
ling  of  etiquette  afterwards,  we  seem  to  he  watching  the  Eastcheap 
xevelriea  of  that ''  rascalliest,  sweetest  of  young  princes,"  *^  Shakspearea 
Hal,"  rather  than  of  the  doings  of  the  **  punctilious  Spaniard"  with  an 
Ikmoured  stranger ;  and  then  the  young  infonta  passing  up  the  Prado 
"  with  a  blue  ribbon  on  her  arm,"  that  the  prince  might  have  a  lover'a 

Ee,  while  the  crimson  mastering  the  olive  on  her  cheek,  betrayed  to  dw 
olders  that  she  knew  well  enough  who  wa$  looking  at  her;  oi^  <g*uib 
when  the  princess  had  arisen  before  dawn  one  morning  with  the  maicfenly 
purpose  of  "  gathering  May  dew,"  the  prince,  having  obtuned  an  inkling 
of  her  purpose,  rose  with  the  sun  to  seek  <<the  lady  of  his  k>ve ;"  a 
wall  cinctured  the  orchard  where  she  strayed,  the  prince,  quickly  scaling^ 
the  barrier,  was  hastening  towards  her,  when  he  was  intocepted  by  the 
hoary  noble  to  whose  care  was  entrusted  that  delicate  chai^  the  safe 
keeping  of  a  marriageable  daughter  of  Spain,  who  fell  on  lus  knees  and 
submitted  to  the  intruder  that  any  further  pursuit  would  cost  the  sup- 
pliant his  head!  whereupon  Charles  (the  fiery  lover  being  tempered 
by  the  high-minded  gentleman)  desisted.  Now,  does  not  dl  this  read 
rather  like  the  dreams  of  eupheuistic  chivalry  than  the  waking  realities  cS. 
cold,  sober  hbtory  ?  but,  in  fact,  these  episodes  belong  to  neither,  though 
ihey  partake  of  both — they  are  the  fragments  of  an  unfinished  romance 
never  worked  out  to  any  practical  result.  The  enamoured  prince  left 
Madrid  without  the  wife  whom  he  had  sought  with  so  much  unpolitical 
fervour,  and  he  returned  home  to  accomplish  hb  destiny  in  that  other 
*'  match,"  of  which  it  might  have  been  as  truly  as  sadly  sung, 

The  child  that's  yet  unborn  will  rue 
The  ioooing  of  tliat  day. 
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Nor  wBf  dw  Freodi  nmtefa  wkhont  its  iMdents  of  romftDoe  and  dnndry. 
The  gorgeoof  magnifieeiice  with  which  CarHsle  proflfered  the  suit  of 
Boyal  England  at  the  Frettch  Court— the  eoft  and  deheate  flatterief  in 
irlaeh  he  of  ^  the  lovely  preseDee**  and  ^  of  a  beautj  berond  Uie  aex  of 
AMD,"  ^Haary  Rich,  Lord  Holland,''  ioonnated  the  adnirstion  of  his 
royal  anster  to  ''the  qveen-mother,"  and  oontrived  to  aBow  the  yovng 
hudj  herself  a  peep  at  the  prinee's  pieture  in  private,  whfle,  at  the 
same  tioie,  he  took  care  to  aoqtuunt  her  thai  when  a  eertam  **Jaek 
Amik"  was  formerly  postmg  into  Span,  he  had  contrived  to  have  a 
''  peep  at  her  fiiir  sel^  which  had  imprinted  her  own  portrait  in  a  Bnn-ptc- 
tnre  on  his  heart"--all  this  is  told  in  the  state  correspondence  of  the 
time  with  a  quaint  minuteness  most  interesting,  and  as  nnUke  the  dry 
details  of  state  correspondence  as  possible*  Our  present  cooeem,  however, 
is  rather  with  the  less  noticed  than  the  well-known  details  of  diese  transac- 
tions, and  in  partiailar  with  that  **  idi^  article  of  the  marrii^  treaty,** 
which,  couched  in  the  few  words  at  the  head  of  our  diapter,  nad,  as  its 
resolts,  more  momentous  in£aenee  on  the  destinies  of  these  reahns  than 
mU  the  rest  beside. 

It  is  impossible  to  Tiew  the  high  contracting  parties  in  these  matches 
m  Ae  foremost  princes  of  divided  and  conflicting  Christendom  withovt 
being  cooscioas  how  far  the  Popish  negotiators,  whether  Spanish  or 
French,  surpassed  the  Protestant  envoys  in  the  aeal  and  tenaci^  widi 
which  they  discussed  and  dealt  with  the  leligioos  questions  involved  in 
the  treaty.  Upon  bo  point  at  issue  do  we  ever  find  the  fcmner  yidding  any- 
thing ;  on  the  contrary,  on  one  or  more  occasions  we  perceive  the  bans 
of  negotiation,  as  originally  taken,  abandoned  for  ground  on  which  to 
urge  laiger  concessions  and  higher  demands.  In  reference  to  the  very 
ardde  I  propose  to  discuss,  the  advanced  demands  become  significant. 
^  Ten  years,"  which,  after  much  chaffsring,  had  been  limited  by  the 
Spanish  treaty*  as  the  term  for  leaving  the  royal  progeny  of  England  to 
the  ^  nurture  and  admonition"  of  thev  mother — in  other  words,  to  be 
**  imbaed"f  with  Popery — ^was  in  the  French  treaty  extended  to  **  thirteen 
years;"  a  prodigious  concession,  upon  which  France  was  proportionately 
elated,  and  which,  in  the  estimate  of  French  diplomacy,  amounted  to 
^  a  st^Mtiation/or  the  reUgion  ef  the  children,*'  Well  might  an  histo- 
rian of  the  time  note  as  ''  astonishing''  the  easiness  with  which  the  ^ng^ 
hsh  negotiatofs  conceded  a  point  which  ought  to  have  been  **  of  the  last 
ia^iortanoe;"!  but  the  taruth  is,  that  English  statesmen  had  not  then 
lesnied  (would  to  God  we  could  say  tb^  have  ever  since  tharoughfy 
learned !)  the  important  truth  that  some  sense  of,  and  concern  for,  that  true 
reli^on  which  has  been  the  secret  of  our  country's  greatness,  ought  to 
possess  the  ministers  and  state  agents  of  a  Nation  desiring  to  have  its 
Tiuoiia  established  and  itsdf  exalted  <'in  righteousness." 

*  So '*  limited,"  after  much  chafieriog  and  bartering.  King  James  first  ofibred 
Mven  yean,  Borne  and  Spain  demanded  *'  twehe  (*  at  length  thej,  in  pedlar  phrase^ 
^  split  the  diflferenoe,"  King  James,  in  an  off-hand  way,  desiring  Lord  Bristol 
not  to  dispute  a  year  more  or  less. 

I  "^  Ce  qu*il  y  ad'^tonnant.  c'est  qu'ils  nefaisoient  tant  de  difficult^  mir  Tartide 
qoi  regaidoit  r^ucationdes  en&DS  dbfft  Ai  rdiigum  oatMiqmju$qmt  A  Fdge  de  chuae 
MM,  qui  dtvoU^  ce  semble,  leor  paroltre  d'tm  n  grmde  mporkmoC*^'£hn  Griflbt: 
HittoirtdtLomMXIU. 
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Here  one  cannot  aToid  a  remark  npon  the  unreflecting  and  unphilo- 
sophic  fallacy  of  those  who,  in  an  off-hand  way,  condnde  that  the 
Protestantism  of  England  had  its  origin  or  its  strength  in  the  policy  of 
rulers  or  the  power  of  acts  of  parliament !  From  all  I  could  ever  read  or 
ohserve  upon  the  subject,  its  seat  and  root  has  always  lain  elsewhere,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  '*  masses  ;" 
for  while  its  politicians  of  cUl  ages  {ay,  to  our  own  !)  have  proved  them- 
selves pliant, '^  squeezable,"  and  indifferent,  ready  to  deal  with  religion  as  a 
question  rather  of  policy  and  expediency  than  of  truth,  it  has  ever  been  the 
dread  of  rousing  the  strong,  though  inert  Protestant  spirit  of  the  country, 
which  has  restrained  them  from  making  compromises  and  concessions,  in 
which  their  best  excuse  would  be,  that  ^'  they  knew  not  what  they  did  V* 
and  their  defence  from  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  Protestant  in- 
terests of  the  realm  would  be  an  honest  confession  of  entire  ignorance  and 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion.  From  the  da3rs  of  the  epcarean 
Carlisle  and  courtly  Holland  to  our  own,  the  safety  of  England,  from  the 
never-abandoned  purpose  of  the  Papacy  to  reset  the  English  gem  in  its 
tiara,  has,  under  His  never-failing  providence,  which  "  can  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  been  found  rather  in  the  instincts  of  the 
people,  or  the  rash  haste  of  the  assailants,  than  in  the  honesty,  seal,  or 
fidelity  of  warders,  who,  when  they  should  have  watched,  have  dther 
slept  or  betrayed  their  trust. 

It  seems  a  strange  oversight  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  speak,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  of  this  article  of  the  marriage  treaty  as  a  "  secret"  one.*  Slightly 
considered  and  ill-advised  it  undoubtedlv  was,  but  among  the  tecret  con- 
cessions of  the  treaty  it  was  not,  for  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the 
stipulations,  both  for  the  ineffectual  Spanish,  and  the  too-effective  French 
alliance.  The  former  James  I.  ratified  in  solemn  form,  in  presence  of 
two  ambassadors  of  Spain,  and  of  *'  thirty-eight  privy  councillors  of  Bri- 
tain ;"  the  latter  was  as  formally  accepted,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1624,  as  a  perfect  treaty,  considered,  and  spoken  of  by  the  negotiators, 
as  containing  nothing  "  dishonourable  or  prcjudidal ;"  so  that  sovereign 
and  envoys  alike  accepted  it,  *'  having  their  eyes  open,"  and  *'  yet  in  a 
trance"  as  to  the  eventful  consequences  of  their  engagement. 

Alike  inadmissible  is  that  explanation  of  Hume,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  ^^ philosophic^^  and  endorses  with  his  own  approval  as  the  "right" 
one.  *'  This  article,^  writes  Hume,  *<  which  has  so  odd  an  appearance^ 
was  inserted  only  to  amuse  the  Pope,  and  was  never  intended  hy  either 
party  to  be  executed,**  I  must  confess  this  fashion  of  "  stepping  dry- 
shod"  over  a  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  anything  rather  than  ^^phuo^ 
sophic  "  or  profound,  unless,  indeed,  we  take  the  word  "philosophe^  as  a 
rendering  of  the  French  "  philosophe,**  now  passed  into  a  synonyme  for 
a  sceptic,  or  sneerer  at  all  things  serious  or  sacred.  This  idea  of  "  amusing 
the  Pope  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestantism  of  Royal  England!**  savours 
rather  of  the  shallow  **  Gallio-like  "  philosophy,  which  **  cares  for  none 
of  these  things,"  than  of  that  deep,  thoughtful  observation  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  and  their  bearing  on  human  conduct,  which  wanants 
the  historian  in  calling  his  work  '^  Philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

*  "The  French  obstinately  persisted,  duringr  these  negotiations,  in  leauiring  a 
meret  article  respecting^  the  educatioo  of  the  children  of  Uie  marriage  under  thdr 
Boman  Catholic  mother."— CoMiiMiilarief  on  ChaHei  /.,  voL  f.  p.  1S3. 
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Neither  are  we  to  receive  implicitly  the  conclusion  of  the  stem  Huguenot 
Rapin,  that  Ring  James  yielded  this  condition,  so  fraught  with  evil  to  his 
house  and  dynasty,  because  he  '^  never  had  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
religion  much  at  heart.''  This  was  not  so :  all  James's  personal  feelings, 
his  pedantry,  polemics,  and  pride,  were  alike  engaged  in  behalf  of  Pit>- 
testantism.  Let  us  vindicate  his  honesty  at  the  expense  of  his  discern- 
ment ;  he  possibly  thought  that  '^  weeds  sown  in  the  spring-time  of  life 
might  be  eradicated  in  the  summer,"  or  perhaps  he  allowed  the  stipula- 
tion to  pass  with  the  not  uncommon  reflection  wherewith  seniors  nego- 
tiating a  marriage  treaty,  not  unfrequently  put  aside  any  difficulty  which 
does  not  press  at  the  moment,  by  saying,  **  The  young  people  will  settle 
all  these  matters  among  themselves  by-and-by." 

Of  these  young  people,  although  a  lover's  ardour  might  have  blinded 
his  eyes  to  consequences,  yet  in  wilful  betrayal  of,  or  indifference  to, 
the  Protestant  religion,  Charles  never  yielded  anything,  and  this  his 
most  unfriendly  judges  acknowledge.  ^*  Never,"  writes  Rapin,  *<  was 
prince  more  punctual  in  public  and  private  devotion  than  King  Charles" 
— '*  that  he  who  affirmed  his  Protestantism  on  the  scaffold  was  a  sincere 
Protestant  can  hardly  be  doubted;"  these  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
same  stern  historian,  who,  condemning  the  father,  acquits  the  son ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  who,  in  all  the  ardour  of  his  Spanish  courtship,  fairly  told  the 
Spanish  priests  that  he  *'  came  to  Spain  for  a  trt/e,  and  not  for  a  re/t- 
^lon,"*  and  who  arraigned  the  versatile  Digby  for  an  offer  to  aid  him 
in  being  reconciled  to  Popery,  and  to  conceal  it  afterwards ;  he  was  not 
the  person  to  have  yielded  this  point,  if  he  had  not,  in  kingly  over-confi- 
dence and  young  man's  rashness,  hoped  that  after-culture  of  the  minds 
of  his  children  would  erase  the  impressions  of  the  nursery.  Alas  I  before 
the  eldest  of  them  had  attained  the  age  at  which  he  was  to  pass  from  the 
mother's  influence  to  the  father's  teaching,  "  the  Standard  had  been  set 
up  at  Nottingham  /"  Charles  had  thrown  down  his  gage  to  the  ang^ 
^*  Conmions  of  England,"  and  never  after  had  time  or  place  in  which  to 
develop  his  reformatory  educational  theories.  Well  might  Halifax  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  *'  the^r^^  ill  effect  which  adversity  produced  on 
his  son  and  successor  was  in  relation  to  his  religion,^*  The  result 
proved,  beyond  question,  that  with  (a  remarkable  exception  to  be  noticed 
hereafter)  the  abiding  religious  impressions,  received  by  the  offspring  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta,  were  those  made  on  them  while,  in  terms  of  "  the 
fttfnl  article"  they  were  being  "  nourris  et  clevis  aupres  de  La  Dame 
Reyner 

"  La  Dame  Reyne^'*  the  second  of  the  "  young  folks"  concerned  in 
these  ominous  espousals — giddy,  vivacious,  and  girlish  as  she  was  in 
other  matters — entered  on  her  engagement  in  no  light  or  jesting  mood. 

*  '*  You  will  remember  how  at  our  first  coming  into  Spain,  taking  upon  you  to 
be  80  wise  as  to  foresee  our  intentions  to  change  our  religion,  you  were  so  far 
ftom  dissuading  us  that  vou  offered  your  service  and  secrecie  to  concur  in  it ;  and 
in  many  other  open  conferences  pressing  to  show  how  convenient  it  was  for  us  to 
be  a  Roman  CathoUcque.**— Jfw^  CharUa  to  Digby^  Earl  qfBristolf  January  21, 1625. 
—Cabala,  p.  17. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  may  be  added  the  following,  from  '*  A  memorandum 
in  Bishop  Uiher't  hand:''  **  The  king  (Charles  I.)  (George,  Duke  of  Buckinghapa, 
being  present)  of  his  own  accord  told  me  "  that  he  never  loved  Poperif  in  all  his  Iffe, 
but  he  never  detested  it  btfore  his  going  into  Spain  "—Dr.  Wm,  King's  Life,  p.  35. 
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Hiime*0  theory,  of  an  tftide  **  never  mUmied  ti>  he  meM  mty*  but  only 
to  "  mmuu  ike  Pe^e^  £Uk  to  tke  ground  m  oitarly  abtnrd,  when  wv 
toUoct  ond  leview  the  prooCi  of  the  leal  and  teoMty  with  which  Hen- 
rietift  Maiia  and  her  Hnritnai  gvidet  enforced  in  strietmess  eftke  leHer 
the  "  Fatal  Article.''  Hwoe  hvl,  we  hdieiey  firee  aeeeee  to  the  mnkdym 
of  Pane  when  writing  hit  histoej,  but  he  ebher  overlooked,  or  £aie- 
garde^  doeiunenta  which  have  latelj  come  to  fight^  estabUnug  beyond 
all  qoestion  the  spint,  intentions,  and  hopci  with  whidi  ibe  Frenck 
party,  from  Crown  and  Cardinal,  to  a  young  bride  and  her  attendant 
Bishop,  omtracted  the  marriaM  wi^  the  House  of  Stnart.  The  hap- 
haaaid  oonchision  of  Huaw,  which  Disraeli  caHs  "  phikeophjf  and  ma 
own  lengthy  twaddle  aboni  ^  Potitical  Marriagee,"  are  alike  diapoeed  of 
by  a  few  revelations  firom  the  private  eone^pondenee  of  Hcnrktln  Maiia 
herself: 


^MEMmMOTA  MABLk  TO  THS  KINO  HKB  BBOTKB^  0«  THK  KTB  OP 

*^  I  ^e  your  majesty  my  £nth  and  word  of  conscience,  that  if  it  so 
be  that  it  please  God  to  bless  me,  so  as  to  give  me  the  fiivoor  of  progeny, 
I  will  make  no  selection  of  persons  to  brmg  up  and  serve  the  children 
who  may  be  bom  exee^/ram  CathoHcsj  I  will  only  give  ihe  charge  of 
choosinr  those  persons  to  CatkoBcs,  obliging  them  to  take  none  bat 
diose  of  the  same  religion  ;  of  this  I  entreat  yoor  majesty  to  have  full 
assurance  and  give  it,  when  need  reqinre.  '^Hxxbiette  F. 

«*To  the  King  my  hrother," 

To  the  same  effect  is  her  deEberate  assurance  to  the  Head  of  her 
Church: 

<<  BEKKUTTTA  TO  P<^1  UBBAH  ¥111.1 

^  MoBT  HoiiT  Fathsb, — ^I  have  learned  and  understood  dirongli  my 
lord  the  king  the  careful  and  prudent  counsels  and  advice  which  it  has 
pleased  your  highness  to  give  him  on  die  occasion  of  the  treaty  made  in 
reference  to  my  marrii^  vrith  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  fer  tliose  things 
which  concern  the  security  of  my  conscience  and  that  of  my  attendants, 
and  as  to  my  £gnity  in  England,  and  ako  fer  the  good  of  refigton  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Catholics  of  that  kingdom,  vrhieh  his  majesty  has  ao- 
complidied  acceding  to  his  zeal  fer  the  said  rdigioa,  and  the  smgular 
affection  and  kindness  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  honour  me,  so  that  aD 
these  good  and  earnest  sources  give  me  the  greatest  consoladons  vdiich  I 
can  receive  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  marriage,  having  nothing  in 
the  world  which  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  safety  of  my  conscience  and  the 
good  of  religion. 

^  Following  iJie  good  training  and  instruction  of  the  queen  my  mother, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duW  to  render  as  I  do  my  humble  thanlu  to  your 
Holiness  that  you  have  been  pkased  to  contrimite  thereto^  giving  you 
my  feith  and  w<»d  of  honour,  and  in  eonfcyrmity  to  l^t  I  have  given 
his  majes^,  that  if  it  please  God  to  bless  this  marriage,  and  if  he  grant 

•  Da  Pay  MSS.  462.    BibGotb^gue  Nationale,  Ftads. 
t  MSS.  Geo.  lY.  No.  134,  folio  476  (6). 
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Boe  ib»  fieiToar  to  ghre  me  pogcu^,  I  wiH  not  dioote  tfH^r  itit  Cati^oKoi 
to  nmrm  mmd  edmeate  (1)  the  <&l£ren  who  sfaaU  be  bora,  or  do  aaj  oilier 
service  for  them,  and  will  take  cue  thai  ike  offieert  who  ekoote  ^em  &r 
anfy  CathoHea,  obU^mg  them  onfy  to  take  otkers  of  Ae  mme  reNgiofi, 
coDoemiog  wUdi  I  humUj  pcaj  jour  HoIibmb  to  rest  faHy  aaiired,  and 
to  do  me  the  honovr  to  befieve  me^  most  holy  lather, 

^  Your  TOfy  deroted  daogfatOy 

<*  HsxmiBTTA  Mab. 

These  are  not  die  Bcotimeitta  of  one  likdj  to  oombiDe  wiA  her 
herede  hosbai^  to  *^aaat$e  ike  PopeV*  but  rather  of  what  Ae  rah- 
ecEibed  and  profved  heraeH — '^  a  devoted  daughter"  of  the  Church,  witk 
whom  its  intereets  were  paramount,  and  whoy  under  the  gfmdaoce  of  her 
inferigumg  ekrical  koaaehold,  tubaequentlj  attempted  to  beeome  ^ 
'^ ekirf  muekmer^^  of  Enghuid,  redeemmg  her  ^faith  asd  word  of 
honovr^  to  the  Pope  fay  no  triflmg  sacrifices.  As  a  wtfey  she  di^Mosed 
widi  the  personal  pledge  of  her  hu^Mmd's  **  troth''  rather  than  sanction 
the  Protestant  marriage  service  by  htst  presence ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fMct  thai  Henrietta  Maria  never  received  ikepHgki  ofker  kmtband  save 
liy  the  proxy  of  the  Duke  de  Obevrense.  As  a  qmeen,  she  forewent  the 
splendoiir  of  her  eonmation,  and  remained  a  spectator  of  the  splendid 
pageant^  when  she  could  not  obtain  what  she  had  the  hardihood  to  asl^ 
that  the  Protettont  King  of  England  should  be  crowned  according  to 
Ibe  Bomuh  riteal !  And  we  may  be  assured  thai  it  was  with  her  concur- 
renoe,  if  not  by  her  order,  as  a  wioiker,  thai  one  of  her  priests  dared  to 
rash  forward  in  an  attempt  to  baptise  ooe  of  the  royal  infsnts  the  mo- 
ment it  was  bom — an  attempt  whieb  the  king  sternly  repotted,  and  in- 
flisied  on  the  baptism  *  beii^  performed  by  osie  of  his  own  chaplains. 
Whether,  in  quiet  times,  Chides  would  or  could  have  carried  out  iim 
decisioa  with  whidi  he  ac^  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  iubj  wett  be 
questioned,  considering  the  uzoriousness  with  wbidi,  in  gravest  matters 
of  states  he  allowed  the  influence  of  his  imperious  consort  to  determine 
his  actions.  As  events  have  happened,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that>  in 
the  bringing  up  of  her  duldren,  Ae  nweery  carried  it  agamtt  ike  power 
ef  ike  Crown  !  And  how  Henrietta  Maria  subsequent^  redeemed  her 
pledged  w<»d  to  ^'  his  Hofiness"  remains  to  be  seen. 

That  Charies  II.  died  in  the  Roman  communion,  is  a  ^EMst  so  well  esta- 
blished by  every  kind  of  testimony,  as  to  leave  no  question  respecting  it 
—the  details  ii  his  death-bed,  as  given  by  the  minute  Burnet — the 
judicial  blindness  and  haste  in  which  his  successor  published  *^two 
paperty^  attested  by  the  Sign  Manual  as  ^^ found  in  tke  late  king  my 
brotkef's  Uronff-box^  written  in  hie  own  hand** — as  though  he  expected 
that  royal  arguments  and  example  would  convert  the  nation  ^  en  masee^ 
— all  this  leaves  nothing  doubtful  in  the  case,  save  the  time  when  this 
conversion  took  place.  Old  Cavaliers  and  warm  Jacobites,  unwilling  to 
let  vulgar  and  puritanic  eyes  see  thai  systematic  and  impious  hypocrisy 
could  through  a  long  life  coexist  vrith  ''right  divine  in  the  Lord's 
Anointed,"  would  fain  have  argued,  if  tkey  couldy  that  it  was  a  con- 
version in  extremiSf  and  that  it  was  in  his  hour  of  weakness  Charles  had 
resorted  to  what  his  biographer  HalifiEa  calls  thai  **  genteel  religion,  mare 
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frequent  in  indulgence  to  sinners^  more  espedaOy  royal  sismerSy  than  in 
infliction  of  penance,^  But  we  now  know  better.  The  secret  memoin 
and  g^sipry  of  thcU  age  are  opening  to  us  fresh  information  daily ;  and 
it  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  Charles  II.  had  conformed  to  the  Church  of. 
Home  long  before  his  restoration— that  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
with  all  its  ''speeches  from  the  throne  against  Popery" — its  "strong^ 
measures  against  recusants" — its  putting  away  for  a  time  of  his  more 
out-spoken,  thorough-going  Popish  brother  from  his  presence  and  coun- 
sels,— all  this  was  but  one  long  lie*  and  deception  practised  upon  a 
nation  proverbial  for  openness  of  character,  and  proportionally  jealous  of 
any  such  practices.  The  "  Merry  Monarch,"  it  may  be,  often  laughed  in 
secret  at  the  farce  of  Protestantism  he  was  enacting  in  public,  and  doubt- 
less the  waiting  Romanists,  who  believed  that  he  was  but  biding  that 
'*  set  time  "  to  declare  himself  which  came  only  with  his  death  hour,^- 
these,  too,  laughed  over  the  gullibility  of  England,  but — '*  U  rit  bien  qui 
fit  le  dernier"  The  Stuart  dynasty  seems  to  have  been  mentally  and 
morally  unable  to  fathom  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  English  character — 
an  earnestness  rendering  it  slow  to  discover,  but  awful  in  its  wrath  on  the 
discovery  of  "  practice  "  or  imposture.  "  Merry  Charles  "  postponed  the 
hour  of  account  by  chicane  and  simulation,  so  that  "  the  evil  came  not  in 
his  day  ;"  but  '*  saturnine"  and  serious  James  no  sooner  went  to  work  in 
earnest  to  bring  the  nation  as  a  meshed  lion  into  the  Papal  menagerie, 
than  the  nation,  also  in  earnest,  rose  in  its  strength,  burst  the  meshes, 
and  bade  the  rash  agent  of  the  Papacy  escape  for  his  life.  It  was  then 
that  the  ^^  Fatal  Article  ^^  of  a  half  century  previous  bore  its  ripened 
fruit  of  discomfiture  and  confusion  to  all  Papal  plans  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  succeeding. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  question.  '<  When  did  Charles  II.  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?"  Halifax,  in  his  shetchy  way,  speaks  of 
it  as  doubtfuL  ''  Some,"  he  says,  ''  pretend  to  be  very  precise  in  the 
time  of  his  reconciling"  And  he  then  refers  to  the  Cardinal  de  Betz  as  to 
a  slight  and  flighty  authority  for  the  fact,  but  he  further  on  refers  to  it 
as  a  ''secret"  of  which  "whispers  went  about,"  and  says  that  it  was 
known  even  to  his  arch-enemy !  "  Cromwell,"  says  Halifax,  "  had  his 
advertisements  in  other  things,  and  this  was  as  well  worth  his  payings 
for."  And  he  brings  all  to  the  conclusion  that  Charles,  when  he  came 
into  England,  was  as  certainly  a  Roman  Catholic  as  he  was  a  man  €>f 
pleasure  I  both  being,  as  he  sarcastically  adds,  "  very  consistent  by  visible 
experience" 

This  allusion  to  Cromwell's  intelligence  is  remarkable  as  a  proof  of 
Halifax's  sagacity,  for  it  is  borne  out  by  documentary  evidence  since  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  aware.  In  a  collection 
of  letters,  selected  from  the  "  Ormond  Papers  "  by  the  laborious  Coxe, 
there  are  two  expressly  pointing  to  a  particular  period  at  which  Charles  II. 
had  ^^  privately  declared  himself"  as  the  phrase  then  went.  One  is  from 

•  We  now  know  how  to  interpret  the  repeated  equwoques  of  Charles's  "  decUua- 
tions,"  when  he  '*  assured  his  good  subjects  that  nothing  should  ever  alter  his  c^ectiou 
to  the  Protestant  religion  as  established  by  law,  nor  his  love  to  parliaments.'*  This 
was  in  the  letter  true,  in  the  spirit  false :  he  loved  them  to  the  end  as  he  loved 
them  always — ^that  is,  not  at  aU I  and  he  was  quite  capable  of  enjoying  the  joke  of 
this  "royal  lie  in  the  language  of  truth!" 
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ftn  enemjy  Secretary  Thurloe,  who,  writing  to  General  Montague^  8By$, 
*^  The  pretended  king  is  at  Bruges.  •  •  •  Me  piOs  himself  and  his  cause 
into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  be  managed  by  him^  and  hath 
declared  himself  in  private  to  them  to  be  a  Roman  CcUhoUcky  as  they 
call  it;**  the  other  from  a  friend  and  co-religionist  in  England,  who,  in 
answer  to  a  correspondent  at  BmsselSy  writes  thus :  <*  It  is  evident  how 
unseasonable  it  is  to  press  his  declarine  (thongh  he  were  convinced)  in 
this  conjuncture,  and  now  necessary  it  is  to  suffer  him  still  to  head  thai 
party  he  hath  so  long  courted  and  so  tenderly  endeavoured  to  preserve, 
which  he  cannot  do  it  he  either  declare  for  us  or  strip  himself  of  all  his 
present  council,  especially  those  two  he  at  present  most  relies  on  **  ^seem* 
ingly.  Clarendon  and  Ormond).  Both  these  communications  woula  indi- 
cate the  time  of  his  thus  dechuing  himself  to  have  been  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1666. 

But  all  these  notices  refer  only  to  declaration  of  his  &ith  in  certain 
quarters,  and  they  all  infer  an  adoption  of  that  faith  at  an  indefinitely 
previous  period ;  and  a  remarkable  document  has  lately  come  to  lights 
proving  tiiat  whenever  the  **  declaration"  should  be  made,  whether  sooner 
or  later,  it  would  be  but  the  manifestation  of  the  &ith  he  had  imbibed  in 
his  childhood — ^the  announcement  of  a  '*  foregone  conclusion.*^ 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1649,  when  the  first  Charies  was  scarce  cold  in 
his  bloody  grave — ^while  his  son's  ears  were  yet  tingling  with  his  dead 
father's  injunction  to  continue  ^'  erounded  and  settied  in  what  he  ever 
esteemed  the  best  profession  of  Christianity — ^the  Church  of  England,"* 
-^t  was  at  this  crisis  that  his  zealot  widow  and  discrowned  queen  held  out 
to  the  boy-king  of  eighteen  the  tempting  promise  of  a  crusade,  to  be  pro* 
claimed  fov  restorine  him  to  his  kingdom,  if  he  would  openly  declare  him* 
self  Catholic.  This  is  the  purport  of  ihejirst  letter  addrossed  by  Henrietta 
Maria  to  her  eldest  son  after  the  fiital  29th  of  January,  and  b  a  striking 
proof  of  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  disregard  of  all  other  considerations 
with  whidi  this  ''  she-wou  of  France  "  pursued  her  object  of  propagandism 
in  England.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  singular  a  first  letter  as  ever  psMed  be« 
tween  widow  and  orphan  after  the  tragedy  which  had  made  them  so : 

<<  Paris,  Ap.  16, 1649. 

'^DsARSBT  tET  MOST  Unfobtunate  Son, — ^I  beg^  Cardinal 
Maxarin  to  interpose  at  least  his  good  offices  to  assist  me  with  the  Pope, 
but  his  answers  were  to  discourage  me,  speaking  very  ill  of  him  and  his 
favourites,  notwithstanding  which  my  secretary^  when  he  returned  from 
Rome,  told  me  just  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Pope  was  ready  to  help 
me  even  to  proclaiming  a  crusade^  if  the  king,  my  lord,  would  have 
openh^declared  himself  a  Catholic. 

*^  What  can  your  wretched  mother  advise  you?    The  crowns  of  Scot- 

*  **  Above  all,  I  would  have  you,  as  I  hope  you  are  already,  well  grounded  and 
settled  in  your  religion,  the  best  profession  of  which  I  have  ever  esteemed  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  you  have  been  educated;  yet  I  would  have  yoor 
own  judgment  -and  reason  now  seal  to  that  sacred  bond  lokkh  education  hath  vrittm^ 
that  it  may  be  jwUcumily  your  own  religion,  and  not  other  men's  custom  or 
tradition  which  you  profess.**— Eikon  Basiluls.  When  the  luckless  and  unhappy 
king  wrote  this  injunction,  he  forgot  his  own  fatal  bond  in  the  French  treaty, 
■and  did  not  suspect  that  that  influence  of  education  to  which  he  was  appealing 
was  all  agamtt  him  in  the  case. 

VOL.  XLI.  2  L 
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hai  amilnkmi  M9y  dovbtleai^  fitting  stept  to  briog  jcm  toyooroBftin 
kBgdoM  o£  GiMt  Bntna;  yet,  iieTertiM&€t%  I  fear  Om  idUdiU  of  die 
flcoti,  wkoy  for  Ae  pfiee  ci  a  few  pitees  of  mon^,  sold  lh»  fifoaf  «iw 
Isng,  jour  mtmuaeoMt  fiithtr,  to  ttie  Paflmnwat. 

«« My  attetcd  ti«yri  knews  OuU  ^  you  declare  ymaredf  CMoHe^  «# 
j^ham99oftm^pr(mi$edmey{l)d^wSISLmtiUtikyo^ 
ifyo«  doBoi  io  fo>  10M  wkat  ajfeeiim  wOl  InhmdJoOm  s^tmf  {11} 
I  will  Mver  bdiaiw  dmi  Abut  promise  will  bctrsy  y€%  for  he  «iw  Sbhs 
QodcwMiot  be  fwtfahw  to  hii  praace.  Wodd  IJMife  it  bed  e loeeed  Rmmm 
HuA  Hennr  VIU.^  your  aaeeetar,  bed  sever  spoetaftiseil  nom  CM, 
wiwid  the  kietfdom  of  Eagkad  u&k  hwf  been  eonaeetod 


aUe  an  iifideiiCy,  ee  ezeen^e  a  pairidde  ef  tbe  long.  WoM,  that  mj 
iidier,  tbe  great  Hewy,  eonkl  liie  again  to  read  yoa  a  lectwe  on  tlia 
manner  in  which  you  should  govern  these  kingdoms."* 

Ttrnpramm  here  picwd  upoa  a  yontfi,  of  wbom  die  aeote  abaarvetvt 
80  oAeo  quoted,  fays,  **If  fou  mtk  me  ^f  wkad  nUgkm  ke  wme,  aqr 
ammmrwmmt  he  thaikewoecf  Ae  retigion  ef  a  ymmg  primee  imkk 
wmrm  Hoed,  vfhem  inqmirks  were  imare  appUed  to  Jmd 
against  believmp  Aon  to  iay  awy  seidedfemmUrtiom  fin 
Promdeneey  myeteriss,  he.^  mast  bave  been  oUanied  in  dcfiiaeo  and 
dhvegaid  of  his  ^  to  the  parent  he  had  so  ktely  loet,  aad  j^ 
peihapa  as  fercUile  an  ittustratioa  at  eeaH  be  eehcted  of  the  evil  of  1 
mbapw  ^yokinga  together"  ia  which  eonflietiBg  dutief  ia 
oppoeed  laartMe,  aliif  a  fer  tbe  mastery,  aad  in  dobg  so  tear  1 
vMaU  prineiplea  esaendal  to  meeai  heakh  and  wdl-bebg.  CbKlea 
oonld  net  haw  aude  this  peomiee  to  lus  aaoAer  witfaont  tmnpling  on 
the  Ug^  daty  he  «wed  to  his  fiitber  aod  king^  nor  wMnnt  Issning,  at 
the  same  time,  those  arts  ef  hypocnsy  aaddissiiaalatBony  and  dni  dm- 
n^ianrd  and  disbdief  of  att  tnidi  ee  virtae^  of  whieh  hia  whole  x' 
wne  an  i  imwaie,  a  spsilriag  ptoof  of  the  small  bJesdng  to  ha  < 
uasoae  in  wbseh  any  enraestaees  on  eidmr  sale  met^  h^  &tal  to~ 
peace,  and  tfaefesaft  nwst  lUbAj  to  IbUow  is,to  cagender  infideKty  in  dbnt 
oflRspring  who  can  only  obey  one  parent  by  setting  at  naught  the  precepts 
of  aie  other. 

Ahhoagh  ClarendoB  wioto  Us  History  in  all  seeming  good  £nth  and 
dididief  ef  the  "^  oeeie^  of  Chades's  idi^a,  it  seems  to  hav«  bean  in 
reality  scarce  a  secret  at  all  I  Oraend  ezpsesaly  tdla  as|  dmi  ke  ^  toao 
him  on.  Im  hmees  at  mam**  m  a  diurch  m  Brmwis;  b«4  Orasandp 
thoagha  thorongh  Plmtestant  hsmsdi^  was  too  stout  an  old  cavdier  and 
toe  modi  of  a  gendeman  to  "^  toll  tales  of  the  knufa  pikacy  T  and  yei 
his  loyal  devotion  must  have  been  of  abidiag  and  emdurimg  quality  to 
bear  with  the  prof ane  modmry  of  Cbades's  Ph»tertaatism  af^r  the  Beatora- 
tion.  As  to  the  state  and  party  reasons  which  bound  the  Cavaliers  gene- 
lally  to  dleooe  as  to  "  flU  seerety*^  whether  known  or  suspectedy  they  are 
all  wdl  and  truly  stated  ia  the  following  earnest  letter,  written  €rom  one 
CSavaher  to  another,  ia  the  feverish  crisis  vdiich  immadiatdy  pcceeded 
<*  die  Restoration:^ 

*BeciMiIsHistoriqEQes,vd.zix.feL8Il,MS.5e4.    BibBotb^e  de  rArseaal, 
Paris, 
t  Halifax.  |  Carte's  Ormond,  foUo  edit.  vd»  it  p.  S5e. 
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'<  LOB»  MOBDAUHT  TO  TflB  MARQUIS  OW  OBafOMD. 

^*  Mt  L<mp,— The  oocaium  of  my  writiDg  to  you  is  to  let  joa  know 
4lial  ihue  is  a  report  so  hoi  of  your  master^s  being  turned  Papist,  duty 
unless  it  be  soddenly  contnMUeted,  and  the  world  disabused  bj  something 
•omiag  expressly  from  him,  it  is  likely,  in  this  extraordinary  jnnotnre,  to 
do  him  yery  greai  injury  among  his  firiends  both  in  city  and  oountiy,  in 
both  which  kit  eansianejf  mil  iku  while  haih  rendered  him  many  cofs- 
MerakU  proeefytei.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  as  soon,  as  this  arriyes, 
use  your  earnest  endeayonrs  to  cause  the  mistake  to  be  rectified.  I  am 
told  some  do  intmd  yery  shortly  to  pobUsh  how  he  hath  renounoed  his 
vehgioa,  pot  away  from  him  his  Protestant  cooncil,  and  only  emWaoed 
Bomanists.  FaToar  me  with  the  truth  of  these  particulars,  and  it  shall 
be  my  care  to  stay  this  calmnny  till  our  master  can  do  it  more  aatben- 
tioally.  Do  not  contemn  my  adTice,  but  know  that,  if  it  were  not  highly 
necessary,  I  would  not  have  adTcntured  to  give  you  this  trouble.  Your 
master  is  utterly  ruimed  (as  to  his  interest  here  in  whateyer  party)  if  this 
be  true,  though  he  never  had  a  fairer  game  than  ai  preeent^  and  'tis 
kis  stabiHiy  m  that  point  that  gains  daily. 

^  We  are  in  the  height  of  all  eonfusion  and  misery ;  nothing  is  certain; 
erery  momeat  product  new  changes.  Oh,  that  some  person  of  honour 
might  be  sent  to  demand  your  maiter^s  restitution  in  this  conjuncture  I 

''LsndM),  Kbv.  90^  1659." 

Knowing  what  he  did  know,  thb  letter  must  haye  phiced  Ormond  in 
a  '* great  strait;"  howcTer,  the  advice  it  contained  was  acted  on  to  the 
letter;  the  kind's  Papistry  was  disavowed,  to  the  content  of  a  nation  only 
too  glad  to  welcome  home  discarded  roya^r.  The  hint  to  send  a  ^'  psor- 
ion  of  honour"  to  demand  the  ^  Restoration,"  produced  the  mission  of 
Sir  John  Grenvil  to  Monk ;  and  as  to  the  secret  of  the  king's  religion, 
the  advice  thus  g^ven  seems  to  have  dictated  the  policy  of  the  wlude 
after  reiga  of  Charles ;  for  though  the  Pi^usts  knew  lum  to  be  ^  as  muck 
Aeire  as  his  brother^  only  not  with  so  much  eonseience,"*  still  the 
**  declaration/*  so  long  kx^ced  for,  lingered  for  a  '' convenient  season,'* 
until  it  was  oharacteristioally  made  for  him  by  his  **  maiiresse  en  titre^ 
the  Dndiess  of  P<nrtsmoath,  indecently  sitting  in  a  wife's  placef  to  mx^ 
port  the  head  of  her  dying  paramour. 

As  to  the  letters  found  <*  in  the  king  my  brother's  stroog-boz,''  after 


» 


t  Burnet  tens,  as  a  pmf  of  the  king's  faisentibm^(fhmidissaseX  that ''La^y 
Portsmouth  sat  on  the  bed,  takiog  cai^  of  hiiB,  as  a  wife  of  a  husbaad.''  But  a 
letter  oftbe  time,  puUiAed  in  the  "« Household  Words"  (May  6,  1854)  as  from 
the  papen  of  **  The  Longi  of  Drayoot  House,"  and  whieli  bears  every  mark  of 
yeracity  and  authenticity,  gives  the  minutest  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Charles 
I  have  seen,  and,  among  other  particulars,  gives  the  following  shooiing  anecdote 
of  this  woman : 

■^The  grief  of  the  Doehess  of  Portsmouth  did  not  hinder  packing  and  sending 
many  strong-boxes  to  the  Freodi  ambassador's,  and  the  second  day  of  the  king's 
rickness  (i&  diamber  beina  kept  dark,  you  know  one  who  comes  out  of  the  li^ 
does  not  see  very  soon,  and  much  less  one  who  is  between  them  and  the  light 
therein),  so  she  eameu  and  went  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  and  sat  down  oi't,  and 
taking  the  king's  hands  in  hers,  felt  his  two  great  diamond  rings,  and,  thinking 
hersolf  alone,  asked  him  '  v^kil  A«  4U  «M  <A«a  oa,' and  said  '  she  would  take  them 
ofl;'  and  did  it  at  the  same  time,  and,  k)oking  up,  saw  7!l«  Dnke  on  the  other 
side^  steadfiMtlj  looking  on  her,  at  which  she  Unshed  much,  and  held  them  to- 
wsids  1^  and  said :  *Ar»,iJr,«jasovaa»M«sir    *JVa,  sMNlan,' ssa^At,  •!% 
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the  first  sensation  of  curiosity  was  satisfied,  they  seem  to  haye  produced 
all  the  effect  they  ought— -that  is,  none  whatever  !  Feehle  in  argument, 
and  merely  political  in  ohject,  they  could  have  weight  with  none  but  those 
convinced,  or  ready  to  be  convinced,  already.  Had  not  James  be^i 
blinded  by  the  headlong  zeal  of  his  propagandism,  he  might  have  seen 
that,  even  supposing  them  the  composition  of  the  king,  the  speculations 
of  one  in  whom  rehgious  principle  had  never  restrained  one  appetite,  or 
even  produced  the  least  regard  to  the  common  decencies  of  conduct,  could 
have  little  moral  weight  with  any  reflecting  mind ;  but,  in  fact,  they  were 
as  little  the  king's  as  '*  The  Dying  Speedi,'*  hawked  after  an  execotioo, 
is  the  real  speech  of  the  criminal ;  the  internal  evidence  is  complete^  that 
they  had  been  furnished  to  Charles,  either  in  argument  or  in  writing.  '*  Or* 
monde  thought  them  the  composition  of  a  priest,  and  that  the  kmg  had 
been  set  to  copy  them,  as  a  penancer  Halifaz  suggests  that  ^  he  might 
have  written  them,  and  yet  not  one  word  of  them  his  own^  but  drawn 
irom  discussions  of  a  '*  hnown  topic  and  often  repeated^**  and  in  his 
light,  epigrammatic  way,  he  disposes  of  the  argumentative  value  of  these 
papers  oy  saying,  <*  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  them,  but  that 
one  so  little  mclined  to  write  at  all  should  prevail  with  himself  to  do  it 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  casuist.*'  Upon  the  best  consideration  I  can 
give  these  documents,  I  should  conclude  them,  as  does  Burnet,*  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  subject  rather  than  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  a  poli- 
tician rather  than  of  a  priest,  and  that  whosoever  fiimished  them  to 
Charles,  did  so  imder  stipulation  that  he  should  copy  them  and  destroy 
the  originals,  lest  any  after  discovery  should  implicate  the  ^  Casuistf'  in 
that  perversion  of  the  royal  mind,  which  angry  England  would  esteem 

no  light  treason  against  its  interests 

We  have  been  dbcussing  one  result  of  ^'  the  nurture  and  bringing  up**  of 
*^  Madame  the  Queen !''  Another^  that  of  her  second  son,  nc^ds  neither 
discussion  nor  comment ;  it  stands  out  a  warning-post  in  strong  relief 
on  the  "  Highway  of  History.**  The  third,  "  Henrietta  of  Orleans!,*  a 
young,  lively  intriguante  like  her  mother,  came  in  prime  of  youth  to  a 
mournful  and  mysterious  end — ^men  whispered  of  ''aqua  tophana>*'  or 
some  other  "  leprous  distilment ;"  too  sure  it  is  that  this  po<^  princess 
perished  in  the  ^'fiill  blossom  of  her  sins,"!  and  in  full  career  of  a 
political  intrigue  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  native  country^ 
of  which  abundant  proofs,  from  the  French  archives,  are  furnished  in 

are  as  wafa  «n  ywr  hands  as  mine,  I  wiU  not  touch  them  until  I  set  how  tkmgs  go,* 
But,  since  the  king's  death,  she  has  forgot  to  restore  them,  though  he  has  not 
that  she  took  them,  ybr  he  told  the  story  l** 

And  what  a  story !— a  more  dr^i^Ail  incident  of  a  course  of  liiie,  the  end 
*^  whereof  is  death,"  could  scarce  be  pictured.  Hogarth  (as  the  editor  of  *'  House* 
hold  Words  "  observes)  has  introduced  a  similar  incident  in  the  closing  scene  id 
his  *'  Marriage  2i  la  Mode." 

•  Burnet  suggests  "  Lords  Bristol  or  D'Aubigny." 

t  The  Princess  Palatine,  the  second  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  left  an  in- 
structive and  voluminous  correspondence.  She  writes  of  the  first  duchess  as 
of  herself;  and,  indeed,  qf  all  things  with  perfect  candour  and  freedom.  Be- 
cording  the  death  of  her  predecessor,  she  says : 

"^The  Queen-Mother  of  England  had  not  brought  up  h^  children  «9C^/^— (she 
means  her  daughters) :  **  having  married  them  at  a  very  early  age,  theg/bOoMfed  th4 
had  example  qf  their  mother**  The  one  was  poisoned^  the  other  died  in  childbirth. 
What  she  means  by  following  the  bad  etample  of  their  mother  is  thus  exfdained : 
"Monsieur  was  himself  the  cause  of  MadameU  intrigue  wiUi  the  0>uvc  de 
Guicbe.**  (!)  v^gain:  *<I  thinkM.de  Monmouth  was  much  worse  than  the  Count 
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the  Apjpendix  to  <*  DabrmpWs  History  of  England.**  The  oases  of  two 
remaining  children  of  (jharles  and  Henrietta  are  still  to  be  considered ; 
and  while  they  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prove  the  sagacity  with  which 
Popery  framed  its  "  Article"  for  obtaining  influence  at  the  plastic  and 
impressible  period  of  human  life,  they  also  show  what  might  have  been 
done  if  England  and  Protestantism  had  not  conceded  the  "  Fatal  Article," 
and  worked  it  negligently  when  granted. 

At  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  lus  family  were  thus  dispersed : 
his  eldest  son  in  Holland — his  queen  in  Paris,  with  her  second  and 
youngest  children,  ^^  James  of  York"  and  ^^ Henrietta ;''* — while  ^^  Elizas 
oeih,*'  her  eldest  daughter,  and  "  Henry  of  Gloucester,"  her  youngest  son, 
-were  alone  in  England  to  receive  the  dying  blessing  and  admonitions  of 
their  murdered  father.  We  shall  not  swell  our  pages  with  the  full  details  of 
that  last,  sad,  and  well-known  interview ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  little 
Lady  Elizabeth,  <'  pouring  forth  abundance  of  tears,"  promised  ''  never  to 
foxget,  as  long  as  she  lived,  those  admonitions" — among  which  '<  readings," 
to  ^^  ground  her  against  Fopery**  had  a  prominent  place.  Hapless,  yet 
happy,  princess,  her  obedience  and  recollection  were  not  put  to  any  long 
test ;  she  was  *^  taken  from  the  evil  to  come  upon  her  house,"  and  from 
trials  which  would  too  surely  have  awaited  her  had  she  ever  again  come 
under  maternal  control,  by  dying  at  Carisbrook,  in  less  than  five  years 
after  her  father,  having  been  in  the  interval  under  such  instruction  as 
fully  preserved  her  from  the  Popery  her  father  dreaded  for  his  offspring. 

For  the  "seven-years-old  boy,"  who  sat  wondering  on  his  father's 
knee,  while  he  talked  of  '^ cutting  off' heads'*  and  told  him  of  mysterious 
"duties'*  and  "dangers**  to  which  he  would  yet  be  called,  he  was 
reserved  to  be  a  further  illustration  of  the  fell  and  literal  spirit  in  which 
his  mother  interpreted  the  Article  respecting  his  education  and  bringing 
up.  "  By  an  act  of  Providence,"  writes  Clarendon,  "  Mr,  Lovely  a  very 
honest  man,'*  became  his  tutor,  and  gave  him  "instructions  both  in 
religion  and  loyalty,"  which  "  made  the  deeper  impression  on  his  very 
pregnant  nature,  by  what  his  memory  retained  of  those  instructions 
which  the  king  his  father  had  with  much  fervour  given  him  before  his 
death."  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Cromwell,  from  jealousy  or 
other  motive,  gave  permission  for  his  departure  from  England  to  join 
hb  family,  he  went  forth  so  well  instructed  in  his  religion  that  he  was 
able  to  endure  the  fiery  trial  which  awaited  him.  The  queen-mother, 
who  had  never  seen  the  boy  from  his  infancy  to  his  present  age  of  "  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,"  earnestly  pressed  the  king  that  he  might  be  presently 
sent  to  see  ner  to  Paris.  This  demand  of  a  mother  to  see  her  child  could 
not  well  be  resisted ;  but  when  she  importuned  him  further  to  leave  the 
boy  in  her  charge,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  "  advantages  of  a  court  and 
good  company"  (as  is  alleged  by  Clarendon),  Chasles  demurred  to  ex- 
posing the  youth  to  her  proselyting  zeal,  until  he  had  provided  that  his 
raithful  tutor  was  to  continue  with  him,  and  he  had  the  queen's  assurance 
that  "to  pervert  him  from  his  religion  was  not  in  her  thought,  and  that 

de  Guiche,  because,  although  a  bastard,  he  was  the  son  of  Madame*s  own  brother ; 
and  thii  mcett  doubled  the  crime."  After  these  blunt  revelations,  the  princess  con- 
tinues :  **  What  oonvinoes  me  of  Madame^s  innocence  i«,  that  after  having  received 
the  last  sacraments,  ^e  said  she  hoped  *  to  reach  heaven,  because  she  had  com- 
mitted no  crime  against  her  husband.' "  ( I !)  The  standard  of  morals  in  those  days 
must  have  been  a  drtmge  one  I 
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she  would  not  permit  miA  an  attempt  to  be  made.*  Her  mode  oC 
keeping  this  nromiae  is  a  plain  illustration  of  the  fi>roe  and  seeimt^,  or 
rather  the  feeolenees  and  insecority,  with  which  any  sodi  engagement* 
bmd  the  consciences  of  its  memhert  where  the  interests  of  tiie  Bomaa 
Church  are  concerned. 

Charles  was  on  a  pr(^;ress  in  Germany,  and  had  onlj  arrived  at  Cdogne 
when  he  had  intelligence  from  Paris  that  the  queen-mother  had  pot  awaj 
the  boy's  "  honest  tutor,  Lovely**  and  deUrered  him  orer  to  the  totdage 
of  her  almoner,  *^  Abbot  Monbague^  a  bigot  of  the  fieroest  seal,  who  at 
once  secluded  htm  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontoue^  ^  away**  from  all  rtmrt 
*^  of  any  who  might  confirm  him  in  his  avertenest  to  be  converted  f^ 
while  his  zealot  mother,  pointing  ont  to  him  his  forlorn  prospects  as  a 
Protestant  prince,  held  oat  the  lure  of  **  abbeys  and  beneBees,*  and  % 
prospective  cardinalship  I  if  he  would  but  become  ^^good  CaAoUe  and 
Churchman.**  The  queen  found  the  child  **  more  resolute  than  she  ex- 
pected from  his  age*' — sufficiently  grounded  in  his  religion  ^  to  di^fmte" 
agaiost  channog  it — and  so  mindful  of  his  dead  father's  last  proeepts,  at 
to  **  put  to  shame  those  who  forgot  or  trampled  on  them."  Charles  tiie 
Second  heard  of  these  things,  and  interfered ;  whether  it  was  <liat  know- 
ing himself  corrupted  in  his  own  secret  heart,  he  compromised  by  a 
vicarious  obedience  to  his  father  in  the  person  of  his  little  brodier,  or 
whether  he  took  this  mode  of  showing  Onnond,  Clarendon,  and  his  Fro- 
testant  adherents  at  large,  his  zeal  and  regard  for  Protestantism,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  stepped  between  Montague,  Montague*s  mistress, 
and  their  little  victim ;  and  sent  stout  old  Oimond  to  deliver  bim  front 
persecution.  But  before  he  arrived  on  this  mission,  die  baffled  bigotry 
of  queen  and  almoner  had  stooped  to  sudi  meanness  and  minntUB  oif 
mmatund  persecution  as  is  scarcely  credible,  if  the  details  did  not  stand 
on  unquestionable  authority.  The  queen,  finding  that  Ae  was  not  to 
obtain  her  ends,  declared  that  the  **  little  duke"  might  dispose  of  himself 
as  he  pleased,  *'for  that  she  would  not  concern  herself  further,  nor 
see  him  any  moreJ*  (! !)  This  edict  was  immediately  carried  "  au  pied 
de  la  lettre.'*  The  little  head,  upon  which  her  dying  husband's  hand  had 
been  last  laid  in  blessing,  was  turned  adrift  to  the  winds  and  elements—* 
the  sheets  were  removed  from  his  bed  in  his  mother* s  house — his  horses 
were  turned  from  the  door  of  his  mother^s  stables — and  the  royal 
orphan  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  Lord  Hatton^  tnen 
living  poorly  in  Paris,  and  scarce  able  to  support  himself!!  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  case  at  which  the  Saviour's  reproof  pointed  more 
forcibly :  *^  Ye  have  made  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tra- 
ditions" (Mark  viL  9—13).  Henrietta  Maria  paid  her  ^  Coiban"  to  her 
Church,  and  sent  her  child  to  starve  I  Could  there  be  a  more  thorough 
fulfilment  of  the  wosds :  *'  Ye  suffer  one  to  do  no  mme  aught  for  iamm 
or  mother;"  or,  as  in  this  case,  ^<for  helpless  chiU?" 

Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester  lives  in  history  as  one  of  those  ^  national 
dariingi^  who  seem  to  die  prematurely,  yet  perhaps  only  just  in  time  far 
their  own  eood  name  and  eternal  happiness.  He  survived  to  the  Restora- 
tion, rode  neside  his  brother  to  Whitehall,  and  then  caught  the  small- 
Sox,  and  died.  Had  he  survived  to  come  under  the  demoralising  in- 
uences  of  the  profligate  court  of  the  Restoration,  he  mi^t  not  stand  on 
record  as  he  does  now — the  only  child  of  Charies  Stuart  and  Henrietta 
of  Bourbon  who  escaped  the  blighting  effects  of  *'  The  Fatal  Article  T 
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▲  MBDIiST. 

vn. 

GUKOniG   TO    LlTB    (COWCLITDBS) :  —  Ajr    EVXRIKO    WITH    COAXLEM    LaXB  — 
CSBYAHTES — CaLLOT  HOFFXANIT — DsiLUS,  APHOBUS,  AMD  COLAX. 

Fetiz  qm.  potott  Bemm  oognoeeero  cwuaa, 

Atqoe  metas  omnet  et  inexpugnftbile  fatiim 

Snbjedt  pedibus,  strepitamque  Acherontis  ayari ! — Visa. 

The  wfry  tbtoght  of  death  diaturbs  one's  reason  ;  and  thovgfa  a  man  may  ha^ 
many  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  may  have  the  weakness  of  not  commanding  his 
aentiments.  Nothing  is  worse  for  one's  health  than  to  be  in  fear  of  death,  l^ere 
are  some  so  wise  as  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it ;  but  for  my  part  I  haTC  an  aversioii 
isr  it,  aad  with  reaaon ;  for  it  is  a  rash  inoonsiderate  thing,  that  always  comet 
hefisre  it  is  looked  for;  always  oomes  unseasonably,  parts  friends,  ruins  beanty, 
laughs  at  youth,  and  draws  a  dark  veil  OTer  all  the  pleasures  of  lifis.^LADi' 
Gxthih:  BeUqum  GethimancB, 

Smile  not  in  scorn,  that  Julio  did  not  thrust 
His  sorrows  through — ^'tis  horrible  to  die! 

And  come  down  with  our  little  all  of  dust. 
That  don  of  all  the  duns  to  satisfy; 

To  leave  life's  pleasant  city  as  we  must, 
In  Death's  most  dreaiy  spunging-house  ta  lie, 

Where  eyen  all  our  personsls  must  go 

To  pay  the  debt  of  Nature  that  we  owe. 

B.OfOi>:  Bianct^s  Dream. 

Eablt  in  the  year  1815  it  was,  that  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  then  a 
law-stndent  located  in  Inner  Temple-lane^  was  made  proud  and  happj— 
beyond  the  dryasdust  conception  of  mere  law-students — ^by  gaining  an 
introdoction  to  one  of  the  gods  of  his  idolatry  (an  Inner  Temple  god  too), 
lor  whose  marks  and  tokens  of  divinity,  as  revealed  in  paper  and  prin^ 
h^  the  young-blooded,  warm-hearted  worshipper,  had  made  ditigent 
aearch  among  the  book-stalls  and  hook-stores  of  London  town.  Hie  inti^ 
duction  took  {^e  at  the  house  of  a  proprietor  of  the  journal  to  which 
Talfourd's  premiers  e$$ai$  in  magazine-writing  had  been  oontriboted.  Aa 
th^  left  the  house.  Lamb  took  his  new  friend's  arm,  and  they  walked 
together  to  the  Temple,  nor  parted  there,  but  mounted  to  the  tc^  stoiy 
where  Elia  '^kept,"  and  were  there  received  by  his  ancient  and  favoured 
servitor,  Betty, — and  sat  down  beside  a  cheeitiil  fire,  flanked  by  a  table 
provided  with  hot  water  and  '^  something  "  else.  And  Lamb  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  began  to  talk. 

To  talk,  too,  as  never  again  his  admiring  companion  heard  him,  though 
twenty  yeiM^  of  intimacy  followed.  For  on  that  night,  Charles  Lamb 
gave  free  expression  to  feelings,  instincts,  longings,  uurinkings,  q>ecula« 
tions,  whidi  he  was  wont  to  keep  to  himself— nay,  periii^  to  keep  from 
himself,  so  ill  they  assimilated  with  his  cherished  lubits  of  thought  and 
objects  of  endearment. 

His  listener  of  that  night,  who  was  to  become  his  loving  biograpbei^ 
says  of  this  their  first  conversation,  that,  though  the  first,  it  was  mose 
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solemn,  and  in  higher  mood»  than  any  they  ever  after  had  together. 
<<  How  it  took  sach  a  turn  between  two  strangers,  one  of  them  a  lad  of 
not  quite  twenty,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  so  it  happened.  We  disoooned  A&tt 
of  life  and  deadi,  and  our  anticipation  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave. 
Lamb  spoke  of  these  awful  themes  with  the  simplest  piety,  but  expressed 
his  own  fond  clearings  to  life — to  all  well-known  accustomed  thinss — 
and  a  shivering  (not  shuddering)  sense  of  that  which  is  to  come,  i^neh 
he  so  finely  indicated  in  his  ^  New  Year's  Eve/  years  afterwards." 

Charles  Lamb  clung  to  life  a^  he  did  to  whatever  by  familiarity  had 
become  dear  to  him.  He  was,  in  this  sense,  only  too  absolutely  of  the 
earth  earthy.  He  was  an  autochthon.  What  was  behind  the  veil  he 
cowered  from  guessing  at.  What  was  far  above  out  of  his  sight,  those 
wistful  eyes,  nervously  unresting  in  their  very  beseechings  fer  i^pose^ 
would  fun  turn  away  from  altogether,  to  gaze  as  steadfastly  as  time  and 
chancy  and  tears  (that  come  of  change)  would  let  them,  at  the  tlungs 
which  are  seen  and  temporal.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Confessions  of 
ihe  first  and  most  popular  of  Mr.  Lever's  long  list  of  light-hearted  Irish 
heroes,  to  which  Elia  would  have  subscribed  with  tremulous  hand  and 
fluttering  heart.  "  No  prospect  of  future  lu^piness  can  ever  perfectly 
exclude  all  regret  at  quitting  our  present  state  for  ever.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  been  a  caterpillar,  it  would  have  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
should  have  donned  my  wings  as  a  butterfly."  Gentle-hearted  Charles 
would  have  shaken  Harry  Lorrequer's  hand  with  delighted  sympathy  for 
such  an  avowal  (he  took  kindly,  indeed,  to  butterfly  natures  sometimes, 
however  flighty  and  off-at-a-tangent  their  habits — witness  his  liking  for 
that  sadly  grubby  specimen,  the  Janus  Weathercock  of  the  Zandon 
Magazine).  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Southey  he  emphatically  ayowa : 
*'I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman,  Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me 
when  I  come  to  put  ofl*  these  snug  relations,  and  to  go  abroad  into  the 
world  to  come !  I  shall  be  like  the  crow  on  the  sand^  as  Wordsworth  has 
it;  but  I  won't  think  on  it;  no  need  I  hope  yet"  Any  alteration  on 
this  earth  of  his,  he  confessed — in  diet  or  in  lodging — ^puzzled  and  dis- 
composed him.  (When  moving  from  '^ chambers"  to  ihe  Garden  of 
England,  in  1817,  he  writes  to  Miss  Wordsworth :  "  Here  we  are,  trans- 
planted from  our  native  soil.  I  thought  we  never  could  hare  been  tora 
np  from  the  Temple.  Indeed  it  was  an  ugly  wrench,  but  like  a  tooth, 
now  'tis  out,  and  I  am  easy.  We  never  can  strike  root  so  deep  in  any 
other  soil."  Seven  years  previously  he  had  said  in  a  letter  to  Manning  i 
<<  What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  comprised  in  that  word  numng  I  Such 
a  heap  of  nasty  little  things,  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the  cart.  .  .  • 
Then  you  can  find  nothing  you  want  for  many  days  after  you  get  into 
your  new  lodgings.     You  must  comb  your  hair  witn  your  fingers,  wash 

{our  hands  without  soap,  go  about  in  dirty  gaiters.     Were  I  Diogenes^ 
would  not  move  out  of  a  kilderkin  into  a  hogshead,  though  the  first  had 

nothing  but  small  beer  in  it,  and  the  second  reeked  claret Here 

£4,  Inner  Temple-lane]  I  hope  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  not  quit  till  Mr. 
rowell,  the  undertaker,  gives  me  notice  that  1  may  have  possession  of  my 
last  lodging.  He  lets  lodgmgs  for  single  gentlemen.")  His  hou8eh<^ 
gods — to  use  his  own  figure  of  speech— planted  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and 
were  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  Not  willingly  did  they  seek  Laviniaa 
shores.    A  new  state  of  being  staggered  him.    And  among  other  of  bb 
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Hew  YtBj^B  Ere  reflections  we  find  him  confessing,  that  he  had  beg^, 
when  that  most  anto<^raphic  Essay  was  written,  to  be  agitated,  no  longer 
enlivened,  by  the  ringing  ont  of  Old  Years  and  ringing  in  of  New — ^begun 
to  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully — begun  to  count  the  probabilities 
of  his  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of  moments  and  shortest 
periods,  like  misers'  farthings.  In  proportion,  he  says,  as  the  years  both 
ieasened  and  shortened,  he  set  more  count  upon  their  periods,  and  would 
fiun  lay  his  ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheel.  "  I  am 
not  content,"  he  fi&irly  protests,  '<  to  pass  away  *  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.' 
Those  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalatable  draught  of 
mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide  that  smoothly  bears 
human  life  to  eternity ;  and  reluct  nt  the  inevitable  course  of  destiny.  I 
am  in  love  with  this  green  earth ;  the  face  of  town  and  country ;  the  un* 
^>eakable  rural  solitudes,  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set 
up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to  which 
I  am  arrived ;  J,  and  my  iriends ;  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer,  no  hand- 
somer. I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age ;  or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit, 
as  they  say,  into  the  grave." 

In  reference  to  these  and  similar  avowals,  it  has  been  '^  apologetically" 
remarked,  that  the  same  peculiarity  of  nature  which  attached  Charles 
Lamb  to  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  in  preference  to  the  mountain 
and  the  glen — which  made  him  loth  to  quit  even  painful  circumstances 
and  unpleasant  or  ill-timed  company ;  the  desire  to  seize  and  grasp  all 
ihat  was  nearest;  bound  him  to  earth,  and  prompted  his  sympathies  to 
revolve  within  a  narrow  circle.  Justice  Talfouid  even  traces  to  the 
frequent  illnesses  of  his  admirable  sister — paradoxically  in  seeming — poor 
Charles's  increasing  aversion  from  supra-terrene  contemplations,  and  his 
growing  hold  upon  the  things  of  fleeting  time  and  sense.  Not  daring 
(it  is  argued)  to  look  onward,  even  for  a  little  month,  he  acquired  the 
nabitual  sense  of  living  entirely  in  the  present ;  enjoying  with  tremulous 
sest  the  security  of  the  moment,  and  making  some  genial,  but  sad, 
amends  for  the  want  of  all  perspective  in  life,  by  cleaving,  with  fondness, 
to  its  nearest  objects,  and  becoming  attached  to  them,  even  when  least 
interesting  in  themselves. 

"  This  perpetual  grasping  at  transient  relief  from  the  minute  and  vivid 
present,  associated  Lamb's  affections  intimately  and  closely  with  the  small 
details  of  daily  existence ;  these  became  to  him  the  *  jutting  frieze '  and 
^  ooigne  of  vantage '  in  which  his  home-bred  fancy  ^  made  its  bed  and 
proereant  cradle ;'  these  became  imbued  with  his  thoughts,  and  echoed 
back  to  him  old  feelings  and  old  loves,  till  his  inmost  soul  shivered  at  the 
prospect  of  being  finally  wrenched  from  them."  His  was,  in  short,  that 
intense  feeling  of  the  *'  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood,"  that  dwelling  in 
petty  felicities,  which  makes  us,  apart  from  religious  fears,  unwilling  to 
die.  *'  Small  associations,"  the  author  of  *^  Ion "  impressively  reminds 
ns,  ^*  make  death  terrible,  because  we  know,  that  parting  with  this  life, 
we  part  from  their  company ;  whereas  great  thoughts  make  death  less 
fearful,  because  we  feel  that  Uiey  will  be  our  companions  in  all  worlds, 
and  link  our  future  to  our  present  being  in  all  ages."  Now  the  sum  total 
of  Lamb's  inner  life  was  an  aggregate  of  **  small  associations ;"  hence  the 
tenacity  of  his  hold  upon  the  world  to  which  they  are  confined. 

The  snectaole  is  a  touching,  and  in  many  respects  a  painFul  one.  But 
to  study  human  nature  in  aspects  so  simple,  so  unconventional,  so  inartl- 
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ficul  md  ficsnkljT  lelf^ortrayed,  m  m  see  it  k  ClMtk«  LMab'i 
Miuflt  be  alwayi  iptcrcitiiig^  md  probably  ■uggMtiye.  H«,i]iettai 
•poke  plainly  on  tliif  mlject ;  a  tabjeet  od  nUdi  aearly  all  of  us  i 
or  nnUary  or  lisp,  or  staiaaier,  or  eqwocate^  or  lic^  or  ipeak  ia  an  oa- 
kaown  tongue.  He  spoke  out,  but  wbat  be  spoke  was  finoai  tnMiblecl 
deeps  wiihin.  We,  lor  tbe  most  part,  speak  only  ootside  eonTonrioniliswa, 
extern  cominon-plaees,  shaUow  phrsees  oifagom  de  parler  nrntage  and 
eurrency ;  tbe  thoagbts  witbin  us  that  lie  low,  wbere  deq»  calletb  vsato 
deep,  Aem  we  briog  not  to  tbe  sarfiMe^  them  we  speak  not  out 

We  may  find,  or  make,  a  study>  tben,  in  this  and  any  like  inatancffs  of 
men  of  like  passions  with  ounelvesi  but  higher  endowments  and  larger 
natures,  to  whom  Death  presents  itself  as  a  thing  to  be  shrunk  horn,  and 
Li£B  as  a  possession  to  be  fMt  held  bv  tn  tbe  very  last  Henee  wa 
pause,  to  liK>k  on  and  ponder,  ponder  and  perpead,  beside  tbe  death  bod 
of  a  Cttrvantes,  who,  m  tbe  dedication  of  his  last  work,  penned  with 
quaking  fingers  that  were  to  be  deatb-^okL  so  very  soon,  teUa  his  aid 
patron  (De  Lemos)  that  he  has  "  one  foot  in  the  stkrup"  for  the  Deadi- 
ride — but  adds :  "  Yesterday  I  receiyed  the  extreme  unetion,  yet  now 
that  the  shadows  of  death  are  doong  around  me,  I  still  ding  to  aSt,  from 
the  lore  of  it,  as  wdl  as  from  the  d^re  to  heboid  you  again."  Or  beside 
that,  again,  of  a  life-aquandering  Callot  Hoffmann — ^who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  be  was  dying,  and  longed  for  H&  with  sueh  inexpressible  dessKb 
(Ah&t  lus  whole  body  to  tbe  neck  had  become  stiff  and  lifeless,  no  longer 
feeling  pain,  be  smd  to  his  doctor,  '^  I  shall  soon  be  through  it  now..'' 
^  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  ^  you  will  soon  be  through  it"  Not  monMBg 
[as  Cariyle  reports  the  scene]  he  was  evidently  dying ;  yet  about  ^^ewea 
o'dock  he  awoke  from  his  stupor ;  cried  that  be  was  well,  and  would  go 
on  with  dictating  the  Feimd  that  night.)  Or  beside  that,  again,  of  pooc 
Hoffmann's  countryman — but  how  contrasted  a  diaracter  in  every  respeet 
— the  lofty,  self-respecting,  grave,  industrious^  polymorphooa  Herder; 
who,  by  his  ^  angelic  wife's  "  account,  was  very  loth  to  dks  and  lea;re  hia 
many  Uterary  designs  unexecuted,  with  a  relu^anoe  that  *'  all  his  piety  * 
could  not  overcome ;  and  who  seems,  in  the  words  of  Sara  Colm^gfl^ 
**  to  have  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenadty  than  the  poor  no* 
prindpled  son  of  genius,  Hoffinana.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  woric  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  w<n^  fior  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  snmBioned  hence;  while 
those,  who  misnumage  all  affiirs  entrusted  to  them  here  bdow,  some- 
times g^n  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  wbidi  they  edubk  ia  the 
near  prospect  of  death !" 

The  nne  seems  to  be — and  the  exceptions  only  go  to  prove  the 
that  our  po(»r  creatureship  prefers  earthly  lifSB,  however  grievous  the  ( 
tingendes  to  which  it  is  liable;  nay,  by  which  it  is  actinlly  oppressed,  to 
that  which  ends  life  and  earthly  suffering  together : 

Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb ;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
Is  famished — finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  smartness  in  the  j^t,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  oa. 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic  who  can  bold  her  cards 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
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To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  cuttgged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  suppliers ;  and,  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
TiU  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento,     let  even  these 
Themselves  lore  li£B,  and  ding  to  it,  as  be 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die. 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 

80  true  is  La  FoBtame'i  <'  moral,"  whereby  he  hangs  a  tale,  that  is  to  say 
a  laUe^  that  le  pirns  temblabU  aux  marts  meurt  Uplus  d  regret,  **  In 
Tirtae  of  death,"*  says  Carlyle,  <Mife  to  the  fietfullest  becomes  tc^erableir 
becomes  sweet,  death  beinsr  so  niffh.^ 

Nearly  all  who  have  Esieiied  to  preadiers  of  what  is  called  the 
"awakeniDg'"  and  '^aianmDg''  school,  must  hare  beard  them  rehite,  to 
shuddering  ears,  narratives  of  death-bed  ^^  scenes "  where  a  voice,  just 
fixestaUing  the  death-rattle,  broke  out  into  the  passionate  danumr,  '<  I 
will  not  & !"  One  of  onr  old  dramatists,  Thomas  Randolph,  in  his 
^<  Muses*  Leoking-g^ass,"  has  put  these  very  words  into  the  moirth  of  a 
pnsillsnimons  creature,  intended  to  excite  ridicule  and  mirth.  DeAus  is, 
m  fiu^  a  penomfication  of  Cowardice;  as  the  other  interlocotors  in  this 
passage,  ApMnu  and  Cdax^  are  of  Rashness  and  Flattery  respectively: 

Colax  {aside  to  Aphohus).  Ton,  sir,  are  far  above  such  frivolous  thoughts. 

Ton  fear  not  death. 
Jfkob.  Not  T. 

M,  Not  sudden  deatL 

Aphob.  No  more  than  sudden  sleep.    Sir,  I  dare  die. 
jSeibus,  I  dwe  not    Death  to  me  is  terrible. 

I  will  not  die. 

And  when  matter-of-fact  Aphobus  wants  to  know  how  DeOus  means  to 
compass  his  purpose,  and  mulct  all-exacting  Thanatos  of  one.of  his  pre- 
destnied  subjects,— saymg,  *< How  can  you,  sb,  prefvent  it?"  the  answer, 
worthy  of  ti»e  protester  and  his  prerioiis  protestation,  is, 

Deilus.  Why,  I  will  kill  myself. 

CoL  A  valiant  course ; 

And  the  right  way  to  prevent  death  indeed. 

Your  spirit  is  true  Roman. 

It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  Leigh  Hunt  that  there  is  no  caricature  in 
the  protestation  of  Deilus — whose  ridiculous  words,  "  I  will  not  die," 
have  too  often  become  terrible  to  the  hearers,  in  the  mouth  of  poor  anrr^ 
mortality.  The  critic  adds,  tiiat  what  DeUus  also  says  afterwards  of  mi 
filing  himself  to  avoid  death,  has  not  only  the  authority  of  Ovid — 

Mortisque  timorem 
Mortefapit — 

(And  from  the  fear  of  death 
Flies  into  death's  own  arms)— 

hot  is  fbimded  in  the  d^tiis  of  the  secret  of  terror. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THB  RED-COUBT  FARM.** 
L 

A  POWERFUL  sensation  was  created  one  day  in  the  Tillage  of  Ebmy^ 
by  a  report  that  somebody  had  taken  the  long-nninhabited  houae,  with 
the  stone  balcony  and  green  verandah^  which  was  situate  in  the  centre  oC 
the  street 

Who  could  have  hired  it?  the  whole  village  were  asking,  one  at 
another.  Those  cousins  of  the  Smiths  ?  or  the  people  who  had  oome  on 
a  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  professed  to  like  Ebury  so  well  ?  No,  none  of 
these ;  it  was  a  stranger  from  London,  quite  unknown  to  everybody :  for 
there  soon  appeared  a  shining  zinc  plate  on  the  newly-varnished  oak  door 
bearing  in  large,  to-be-read-at-a-great-distance«off  letters,  '^  Mr.  Genrase 
Castoi^el.     Consulting  Surgeon." 

Ebury  was  in  an  ecstasy.  A  fashionable  doctor  was  what  the  plaee 
wanted  above  all  things:  as  to  Winninton,  he  was  nothing  but  an 
apothecary,  old  now,  and  stupid.  Only  three  days  before  (so  the  tale 
went  round  the  whist-tables),  when  he  was  called  in  to  Mrs.  Major  Aore, 
an  elderly  dowager,  he  had  the  insolence  to  tell  her  he  could  do  her  little 
ffood ;  that  if  she  would  eat  less  and  walk  more,  she  would  not  want  m 
doctor.  They  had  put  up  with  Winninton,  especially  when  he  had  his 
young  and  agreeable  partner,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  position,  who 
had  joined  him  some  time  before.  But  this  gentleman's  wife  had  faOen 
into  ill  health,  which  had  caused  him  to  quit  Ebury,  and  seek  a  wanner 
climate. 

Mr.  Gervase  Castonel  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  Us  residence. 
Tou  all  know  how  fond  we  are  apt  to  be  of  fresh  faces,  but  you  cannot 
know  how  rapturously  fond  Ebury  at  once  grew  of  his.  And  yet,  to  m 
dispassionate  observer,  it  was  not  a  prepossesnng  hce :  it  was  aknt, 
pale,  and  unfathomable,  with  a  grey,  impenetrable  eye  that  disliked  to 
look  at  you,  and  dark  hair.  They  tried  to  guess  his  age :  some  said  Br^* 
and-twenty,  some  thirty :  it  is  most  probable  he  was  near  the  latter,  a 
small-made  man,  of  middle  height. 

Poor  Mr.  Winninton !  he  had  attended  Ebury  and  the  county  Tonnd 
for  forty  years,  walking  unostentatiously  on  his  two  legs,  and  never,  unleOT 
the  distance  was  really  beyond  them,  using  a  horse  or  carriage,  and  then 
it  was  borrowed  or  hired.  But  he  had  to  witness  the  Mut  of  Mr. 
Castonel  in  a  stylish  cab  with  a  tiger  behind  it;  both  of  the  newest 
London  importation ;  Mr.  Castonel's  arms  bebg  emblazoned  on  the  cab, 
and  Mr.  Castonel's  taste  on  the  boy's  dress.  He  never  stirred  a  pro- 
fessional yard  without  this  cab:  did  a  patient  at  the  next  door  call  hioi 
in,  the  cab  took  him  there.  Generally  the  boy  would  be  hbisted  np,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  back  straps,  after  the  approved  manner  of  tigers ;  sometiniet^ 
when  it  was  Mr.  Castonel's  pleasure  not  to  drive  himself  he  sat  by  his 
master's  side  and  took  the  reins.  Mr.  Castonel  had  a  habit  of  sitting  verj 
back  in  his  cab,  and  the  lad  alto^  so  that  when  its  head  was  up  dieji 
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inTisiUe;  and  in  this  way  the  cab  would  go  dashbg  at  a  fierce  rate  tip 
aod  down  the  street.  Until  Ebury  became  familiar  with  this  peculiarity^ 
it  was  the  cause  of  no  end  of  terror;  the  pedestrians  believing  that  the 
spirited  horse,  without  a  guide,  was  making  for  their  unfortunate  bodies^ 
Two  of  these  horses  were  possessed  by  Mr.  Castonel,  fine,  yaluable 
ammals,  and  one  or  other  was  always  to  be  seen,  with  the  cab  behind 
Hm.  Sure  never  did  a  stranger  fall  into  so  extensive  a  practice  (to  judge 
by  appearances)  as  did  Mr.  Gervase  CastoneL 

The  first  paUent  he  was  summoned  to,  was  Mrs.  Major  Acre.  It  may 
be  observed  that  a  family  in  Ebury  wrote  a  note  of  invitation  to  Mrs^ 
Maior  Acre,  and  omitted  the  '*  Major."  She  at  once  returned  the  ktter, 
with  an  intimation  that  Mrs.  Major  Acre  declined  acquaintance  with  tnem : 
so  we  will  take  care  not  to  fall  under  a  similar  calamity.  Mr.  Castonel 
was  called  in  to  Mrs.  Major  Acre,  and  she  was  charmed  with  him.  He 
empathised  so  feelingly  with  her  ailments ;  but  assured  her  that  in  a 
little  time,  under  his  treatment,  she  would  not  have  a  symptom  left^ 
That  horrid  Winninton,  she  imparted  to  him,  had  told  her  she  wanted 
nothing  but  walking  and  fasting.  Oh,  as  to  V^ninton,  Mr.  Castonel 
rejoined,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  his  wire-drawn,  impenetrable  lips, 
what  could  be  expected  of  an  apothecary  ?  He  (Mr.  Castonel)  hoped  soon 
to  leave  no  patients  to  the  mercy  of  him.  And  this  was  repeated  by  Mrs. 
Major  Acre  wherever  she  went :  and  she  took  care  to  go  everywhere  to 
laud  the  praises  of  the  consulting  surgeon :  so  that  people  almost  longed 
for  a  tender  fit  of  illness,  that  they  might  put  themselves  under  the  bland 
and  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Castonel. 

II. 

TnoB  goes  on  with  us  all,  and  it  did  with  Ebury.  In  six  months  not 
a  nngle  patient  remained  with  Mr.  Winnintou,  all  had  flown  to  Mr« 
Gervase  Castonel :  for  that  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  flaring  zinc  plate, 
proved  to  be  a  general  practitioner.  We  must  except  one  or  two  intimate 
Inends  of  Mr.  Winninton's ;  and  we  must  except  the  poor,  those  wha 
could  not  pay.  Mr.  Castonel  had  made  an  ostentatious  announcement 
that  he  should  give  advice  gratis  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  but  the  few  poor  who  accepted  the  invitation  found  him  so 
repellant  and  imsympathisin^,  that  they  were  thankful  to  return  to  kind 
old  Mr.  Winninton,  who  had  not  only  attended  them  without  charge- at 
their  own  homes,  but  had  done  much  towards  supplying  their  bodily 
wants.  Mr.  Winninton  had  been  neglectful  of  gain:  perhaps  his  having 
no  family  rendered  him  so.  He  had  never  married,  he  and  his  sister 
having  always  lived  together:  but  just  before  her  death,  a  niece,  Caroline 
Hall,  then  left  an  orphan,  came  home  to  them.  To  describe  his  affection 
for  this  ^1  would  be  impossible :  it  may  be  questioned  if  Caroline  re-^ 
turned  it  as  it  deserved — but  when  is  the  love  of  the  aged  for  the  young 
ever  repaid  in  kind  ?  The  pleasure  and  delights  of  visitbg  filled  her 
heart,  and  her  uncle's  home  and  society  were  only  regarded  as  things  to 
be  escaped  from.  Was  he  yet  awake  to  this?  There  was  something 
worse  for  him  to  awake  to,  by-and-by,  somediing  that  as  yet  he  suspected 
not.  He  was  much  changed :  had  been  changing  ever  since  the  esta- 
blishment in  Ebury  of  Mr.  Castonel :  his  face  had  acquired  a  grey  cast 
like  his  hair,  his  merry  tongue  was  hushed,  and  people  said  he  lopked  as 
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if  his  bent  were  limkiDg.  It  k  hatd  to  bear  iagntitiide:  higntitiide 
hem  those  widi  wiwm  we  hsve  Ihred  for  rizty  ^peen.  It  wae  not  fer  te 
nJne  <^  the  pisetice :  no,  no :  be  had  tfutt  whiob  wooU  hnt  faun  bs  lifi^ 
and  leave  aooBetbiag  befcind  bun :  bat  it  was  the  nnkmdness,  that  was 
teUing  npoo  Mr.  Wionintoo,  the  dcamtioii  of  him  fer  a  straugw,  one  m 
leaK^  leas  skilled  than  be  was. 

Fraaoea  Chafasae  stood  in  her  mother^s  diawng-room,  and,  wilh  her, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rector  of  Eborj,  the  Rer^end  €%ri8to[dier  Leieeeter. 
i^len  Leieester  had  oome  io  after  dinaer  to  spend  die  afternoon ;  fisr 
EbniTy  though  it  called  itself  an  aristoeratie  piaee,  nanaUj  £ned  in  the 
ouddie  of  the  dqr.  They  were  both  lovely  giris,  aboot  nineteeo,  thoiq;h 
nnl&e  in  feature  as  in  disposition.  Thej  were  called  the  beauties  of 
Ebiffj*  Caroline  Hall  got  classed  with  them  also,  bat  it  arose  €tam  her 
eonstantl J  associating  wnh  them,  not  from  her  good  looks.  Sbe  waa  two 
er  three  years  otdar,  had  a  salknr  face  with  dark  hair,  and  fivdy,  pleasant 
dark  ^res.  An  absord  st<»y  had  gone  afcroad,  bat  <fied  awaj  again : 
tiiat  Mt.  Caatonel,  upon  beinr  asked  wfaidi  of  the  tiiree  waa  moat  to  his 
taste»  rsplied  that  duy  two  of  them  were,  bat  he^d  many  the  thra^  fior 
aUthat 

The  two  yoong  lacUes  were  talking  eagerly,  for  Mrs.  Mi^or  Acre  had 
jost  paid  them  a  visity  and  ^closed  a  piece  of  intel%e&oe  which  com* 
pfeteff  astounded  her  heareta— that  Miss  Hall  was  about  to  be  mairied 
toMr.  CastoneL 

"^  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  true,''  Mrs.  Chanuse  and  her  daugfattor 
had  exclaimed  in  the  same  quick,  positife,  eager  tone,  fer  they  were  tiie 
counterpart  of  each  other  in  manner.  *<01d  Winninton  hates  Mr. 
Castonel  like  poison." 

^'  I  know  he  does.  And  I  was  told  it  was  fer  that  yery  reason  Mr. 
Castonel  ia  bent  upon  having  her,**  said  Mn.  Major ;  ^  that  he  may 
mortify  the  old  i^Kytbecaiy,  ai^  take  from  him  the  cmly  tieasme  he  haa 
left— Caroline.'' 

**  Oh,  thaf  a  aU  Ebury  goasip,*  derided  lbs.  Chavaase.  **A  weD- 
established  man  like  Mr.  Castondl  wOl  take  eare  to  marry  aeoonfir^  to 
his  fmaey,  not  to  gratify  pique.     Mr.  Winninton  wiH  never  give  fata 


*<  He  has  given  i^**  answered  tibe  unjoins  widow.  ^ODofine^  wiH  is 
law,  there.    I  wish  she  may  find  it  so  in  her  new  home.'^ 

*'' Wen,"  added  Mrs.  Chavasse,  dubiously,  ''I  don't  know  that  M^. 
Castonel  is  altogether  the  man  I  riiould  diooae  to  give  a  daughter  to. 
Such  curious  things  are  said  of  him— «bout  that  mystenous  poison,  yon 
know.** 

^  Grapes  are  toor,"  thought  Mrs.  Mmr  Acre  to  herself.  ''And  now 
I  have  told  you  the  newsy  I  must  go,*^  she  said,  xismg.  ''Oood-by  to 
you  alL    My  compliments  at  the  parsonage,  my  dear  Miss  Ellen.* 

Mrs.  Chavasse  went  out  with  the  ladv,  ana  it  happened  that  iomio- 
diately  afterwards  Caroline  HaO  entered.  Ellen  and  Franoea  regarded 
her  vrith  a  curiosity  they  had  never  yet  manifested,  and  Fhmces  spoke 
impulsively. 

**  How  sly  you  were  over  it,  Caroline  f — Now,  don't  go  to  deny  it^  or 
you'll  put  me  in  a  temper.  We  know  all  about  it,  just  as  mudi  aa 
yourself.  If  you  chose  to  keep  it  from  others,  you  miglit  have  told  EUen 
and  me." 
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^  Moir  eoiM  I  «eH  yo«  wki*  I  «Bd  Bol  kaow  nyielf  r 

<*  ifmff  CaroKoe,  jeu  mwt  lunw  koofm  k,"  iatefpofed  the  tweet, 
gentle  Toiee  of  Elleii  Leieeeler. 

<*  I  did  not  know  I  was  goin^  te  be  mamoL  Yon  Baglit  imm  seen 
Aeie  wae^— dw  heeiteted,  mod  biMked— <<  an  attackient  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Castonel,  if  your  ejes  kad  keen  open.* 

^*  I  declare  I  nerer  mw  aDjtbiDg  tkat  coold  oaofe  me  to  dnsk  be  was 
altacktdtoyon,'*  akraptlj  nttered  Mkn  ChaTMse^  kwkiDg  at  ber. 

"^Nor  I,*^  repeated  Ellen  Lckeeter.  And  the  yonsg  ladieB  spoke 
truly. 

^'  I  may  hate  seen  you  talking  together  in  evening  eooiety,  perhaps 
eren  gone  the  length  of  a  little  dash  of  iirtstien,''  snd  Miss  Chnrasse. 
**  But  what  kae  that  to  do  with  maniage  ?  Eveiybody  ilirls.  I  shall 
kvre  a  down  fiita^Mns  belbie  I  settle  dewn  to  manr.*' 

**  Tknt  all  depends  npon  the  diBpoMtien,**  vetwoed  Miss  Halt  <*  Ton 
may ;  knt  EUsn  Leseester  never  wiM.** 

<"  Ellen  dare  noty"*  teaghed  Franeea.  "^  She  would  draw  down  the  old 
walls  of  the  parsonage  abont  ber  ears  if  tke  oonmiitted  so  beinone  a  sin. 
Bnt  I  mnst  retnm  to  what  I  said,  Cavoiine  Hall,  that  it  was  unfriendly 
not  to  let  us  know  it" 

"^Tke  pnnde  is,  bow  yon  know  it  now,*"  obserfed  Caroline.  <<  The 
interview,  when  Mr.  Casionel  asked  my  made  fer  me,  only  took  pfaoe 
last  nigh^  and  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  to  any  one." 

^Ob,  news  travels  fimt  enovgh  in  'Etmrj"  answered  Franees,  care- 
lessly. ^  If  I  were  to  ent  my  filler  now,  every  honse  wouU  know  it  be- 
fore to-night.     Mr.  Winninton  may  have  mentioned  it.'' 

^I  am  quite  smce  that  it  has  not  passed  his  lips.'* 

^Tben  the  report  must  have  come  from  Mr.  Castoneir  ezebdmed 
Frances.     "  How  very  strange  !** 

«^My  undeisnotw^  M^jf'*  added  MimHaU,  ""andhaa  asen  no 
one.  He  bat  got  a  great  fire  nmde  up  in  the  dnwing-roon^  and  is  stew- 
ing himself  close  to  it.     The  room's  as  hot  as  an  oven." 

«< A  fin,  this  weatbsrr  repeated  Fnmoes.  <<Wb8l  b  dm  matter 
withbimP' 

*^  Nothing  particdar  Aat  I  know  of.  He  sits  and  sighs,  and  never 
speaks,  fie  only  snoke  once  between  breakfitft  and  dimser:  and  that 
was  lo  ask  me  if  I  Mh  Mr.  Caslosiel  was  a  man  cakidated  to  make  me 
happy.    Of  coniseheis." 

««Caroline,''  whispered  Mim  Leicester,  "^ do  yon  not  fcar  it  is  yon 
marriage  that  is  preying  on  his  spirits  ?" 

««Iknow]tia.  He  woold  not  consent  far  a  long  wUk.  The  mter- 
view  was  aaytlnng  but  agieeable.  He  aadMr.  Castonel  were  together 
at  first,  and  then  I  was  catted  in.  At  fast  hie  gave  it  Bat  be  does  not 
like  Mr.  Castonel.  I  suppose  from  his  having  taken  his  praotiee  from 
him." 

''  A  very  good  reason  too,"  said  Miss  Chavasse,  bluntly. 

<«Oh,  I  don't  know,"  eareleesly  retnmed  Can^e.  <«  It  is  all  lock  in 
this  world.  If  jpeople  persist  in  sendmg  for  Gervase,  he  can't  refuse  te 
go.     My  uncle  is  old  now." 

EBen  Leieester  hK)ked  vp,  reptoadi  seabed  in  her  deep  Uoe  eyes.  Bat 
Catdine  Hallresamed. 

'<  It  is  more  than  dislike  that  he  has  taken  to  Mr.  Castonel ;  it  is  pve- 
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jadice.  He  cried  like  a  child  after  Gervase  was  gone,  saying  he  would 
rather  I  had  choeen  any  one  else  in  the  world,  he  luid  rather  I  kept  single 
for  life,  than  marry  Mr.  CastoneL  And  Muff  says  she  heard  him  sobbing 
and  groaning  on  his  pillow  all  night  long.'' 

"  And  oh,  Caroline,"  exclaimed  Ellen  Lmcester,  in  a  diodced,  bodied 
tone,  *^  can  you  tlunk  of  marnrine  him  now  ?" 

«  My  uncle  has  consented,'^  said  Caroline,  evasively. 

*'  Tes ;  hut  in  what  way  ?  If  you  have  any  spark  of  dutiful  fedingv. 
you  wUl  now  prove  your  gratitude  to  your  unde  for  all  his  love  and  care 
of  you.** 

'«  Prove  it,  how  ?" 

«*  By  giving  up  Mr.  CastoneL" 

CaroUne  Hall  turned  and  looked  at  her,  then  spoke  impressively.  '*  It 
is  easy  to  talk,  Ellen  Leicester,  but  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  love^ 
and  should  he  be  unacceptable  to  your  parents,  you  will  then  understand 
how  impossible  is  what  you  ask  ot  me.     That  calamity  may  come." 

*'  Never,"  was  the  almoet  scornful  reply  of  Miss  Leioestw.  ^*  My 
father  and  mother's  wishes  will  ever  be  first  with  me." 

**  I  tell  you  you  know  nothing  about  it,**  repeated  Caroline.  **  Be- 
member  my  words  hereafter.** 

<<  Do  not  cavil  about  what  you  will  never  agree  upon,**  intemq^ted^fiat 
Chavasse.     *^  When  is  the  wedding  to  be,  Caroline  P" 

<'  I  suppose  almost  iminediately.     So  Mr.  Castonel  wishes." 

'*  He  is  not  so  great  a  favourite  in  the  place  as  he  was  when  he  first 
came.  People  also  say  that  he  b  a  general  admirer.  So  take  care, 
Caroline." 

''  I  know  few  people  with  whom  he  is  not  a  favourite,''  retorted  Caro- 
line, warmly.  '*  My  uncle  is  one ;  Mr.  Leicester,  I  believe,  is  another. 
Are  there  any  more  ?" 

*<  You  need  not  take  me  up  so  sharply,"  laughed  Frances.  ^*l  only 
repeated  what  I  have  heard.  Take  your  things  off,  Caroline,  and  re- 
main to  tea." 

Caroline  Hall  hesitated.  ''My  uncle  is  so  lonely.  Still,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  *'  I  can  do  him  no  good,  and  as  to  trying  to  raise  his 
spirits  it's  a  hopeless  task.    Tes,  I  will  stay,  Frances." 

She  was  ^laa  to  accept  any  excuse  to  get  away  from  the  home  she  bed 
80  little  inchnation  for,  utterly  regardless  of  the  lonely  hours  of  the  poor 
old  man.  Frances,  careless  and  pleased,  hastened  to  help  her  off  widi 
her  things.  But  Ellen  Leicester,  more  considerate,  painfully  reproached 
her  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

Mr.  Castonel  found  his  way  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Chavasse. 
Soon  after  he  came,  Mrs.  C;havasse,  who  was  in  her  garden,  saw  the 
rector  pass.  She  went  to  the  gate,  and  leaned  over  it  to  shake  hands, 
with  bun. 

''  Have  you  heard  the  news?"  she  asked,  being  one  who  was  ever  ready 
to  retail  gossip.     '*  Caroline  Hall  is  g^ing  to  be  married." 

<<  Indeed !"  he  answered,  io  an  accent  of  surprise.  **  I  have  been  mudi 
at  Mr.  Winninton's  lately,  and  have  heard  nothing  of  it." 

*'  She  marries  Mr.  Castonel." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  clergyman  seemed  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
the  words.  **  Mrs.  Chavasse,  I  hope  you  are  under  a  mistake,''  be  said 
at  last.     <<  I  think  you  are." 
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**'So;  it  was  all  settled  yesterday  with  old  Wianinton.  Caroline  told 
me  so  herself:  she  and  Mr.  Castonel  are  both  here  now/' 

''  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it !  Mr.  Castonel  is  not  the  man  I  would  gire 
a  cluld  to." 

^  Thaf  s  just  what  I  said.   Will  you  walk  in  ?** 

<'  Not  now.     I  will  call  for  Ellen  by-and-by." 

^*  Not  before  nine,''  said  Mrs.  Chavasse. 

There  were  those  in  Ebury  who  had  called  Mr.  Castonel  an  attractiie 
man»  but  I  think  it  would  have  puzded  them  to  tell  in  what  his  attractions 
lay.  He  was  by  no  means  good-lookine;  though  perhaps  not  what 
could  be  called  plain :  one  peculiarity  of  his>  was,  that  he  hated  music ; 
and  in  society  he  was  silent^  rather  than  otherwise.  Yet  he  generally 
found  fiivour  with  the  ladies :  they  are  pretty  certain  to  like  one  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  genenu  admirer.  Had  a  stranger,  that  even- 
ing, been  present  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Chavasse,  he  would  not 
have  suspected  Mr.  Castonel  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Mk$ 
Hall,  for  his  gallant  attentions  to  Frances  Chavasse  and  Ellen  Leicester, 
his  evident  admiration  for  both,  were  inconsistently  apparent — especially 
considering  the  presence  of  Caroline.  What  she  thought,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  She  left  early,  and  Mr.  Castonel  attended  her  as  &r  as  her 
home. 

Mr.  Leicester  had  taken  hb  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Winninton.  The 
surgeon  was  cowering  over  the  fire,  as  Caroline  had  described.  He 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Leicester  without  rising,  and  pointed  in  silence  to 
a  chair.     He  looked  very  ill ;  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

**  I  have  heard  some  tidings  about  Caroline,"  began  the  rector. 

Mr.  Winninton  groaned.  *^  Oh,  my  frieud,  my  pastor,"  he  said,  '*  I 
have  need  of  strong  consolation  under  this  affliction." 

"  Tou  disapprove,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Castonel  ?" 

"  Disapprove !"  he  repeated,  roused  to  ener^ ;  '<  believe  me,  I  would 
rather  Caroline  went  before  me,  than  leave  ner  the  wife  of  Grervase 
Castonel." 

**  Then,  why  have  you  consented  ?" 

^'  I  had  no  help  for  it,"  he  sadly  uttered.  '^  They  were  before  me,  in 
this  room,  both  of  them,  and  they  told  me  they  only  cared  for  each  other. 
Mr.  Castonel  informed  me  that  if  I  refused  my  consent  it  was  of  little 
consequence,  for  he  should  take  her  without  it.  She  is  in&tuated  with 
him :  and  how  and  where  they  can  have  met  so  frequently,  as  it  appears 
they  have  done,  is  a  wonder  to  me.  Oh,  he  is  of  mean,  dishonourable 
spirit  I     And  I  have  my  doubts  about  his  liking  her^tking  her,  even." 

'^Then,  why  should  he  seek  to  marry  her?"  cried  the  rector,  in 
surprise. 

'*  I  know  not.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  all  nifl;ht  and  all  day, 
and  can  come  to  no  conclusion.  Save  one,"  he  added,  dropping  his 
voice,  *^  which  is  firm  upon  me,  and  will  not  leave  me :  the  conviction 
that  he  will  not  treat  her  well.  Would  you,"  he  asked,  suddenly  looking 
up,  "  would  you  g^ve  him  Ellen  ?" 

**  No^"  most  emphatically  replied  Mr.  Leicester.  *^  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  bad,  immoral  man.  My  calling  takes  me  continually  amongst  the  poor, 
and  I  can  tell  you  Mr.  Castonel  is  much  more  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
daughters  than  the  parents.  But  nothing  tangible  has  hitherto  been 
brought  against  him.     He  is  a  deep  man." 

VOL.  ZLI.  2  M 
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that  strange  penoB  wIm  fbibwed  hitt  to  Eboiy,  aad  toA 
Yoa  Inow  wkit  I  awnu" 

''  I  can  leam  nothing  of  her,"  answered  Mr.  Leicester.  *^  At  firaa 
on,  there,  with  that  femJe  attcadant>  I  eidlcd  ottoe,  Wt  tim  told  me 
she  most  heg  to  decline  mj  visits,  as  she  wished  t#  fiiie  in  atriet  ntire- 
ment.  I  suppose  I  should  not  hsnre  seen  ksr  at  all,  but  tba  other  penon 
wai  onty  ana  she  oame  to  the  door." 

^lvmbhtrooce,'*BMUr.Wmau^an.  /<  Ska  is  t eiy  iMndnna.* 

**  Too  haadaome  and  too  joong  to  he  linoig  in  ao  nystafiooa  a  waj^** 


jmnaiked  the  leotor,  s%aifienid j.     ^  She  has  erideadr  heaa  reared  aa  a 
geodewoiaan :  her  aoecnt  aad  aniinar  are  pcrfcetly  la^^riiko 
£Md  Toa  meatbn  har  to  Mr.  Gastaael?'^ 

^ISL    AadheaaaweredkiaiiBidtimntyhaagfatjmi 
lad  J  was  a  coDoazion  of  his  owm  finailj,  who  ahcMsa,  ht 
«WB,  good  aad  upright^  though  ther  were  kept  aacnt»  to  ] 
justnowinretireaMDt     He  added,  that  her  daraefeer  was  m 
aBMi  DO  one,  to  him,  should  dare  impoga  it.     What  ooald  1 1 

**  Very  trm.    Aad  it^'iMy  be  as  £»  says :  thoogk  the  o 
waar  ao  aospicioas  an  appaaranoe.** 

"Oh,  that  he  had  never  come  to  Ebury!"  exclaimed  the  „  -, 
daspinff  his  hands  with  eaiotkm.  "Not  lor  the  n^aiy  bo  has  dooe  to 
me  proMsnonally :  and  I  believa  strioen  to  do,  for  there  was  room  for  im 
both:  I  hare  nrgiiren  him  this  witii  all  asj  heart,  as  it  baeomea  a 


Christian,  near  the  grave,  to  do.  fivt  my  convictioa  taUa  me  he  i 
bad  man,  a  nmtefiofis  man — yes,  my  fineod,  I  repeat  it,  a  mytterioos 
man — ^I  feel  fami  to  be  so^. though  it  is  an  asswtioii  I  aamiol  ezftein ; 
and  I  feel  that  he  will  assure  Caroime's  miseiy  instead  o£  happiasso.** 

"  Still,  unless  he  is  attadied  to  her,  I  ^  not  see  wliy  he  shoold  wed 

her,"  lepMited  the  rector.    ""  She  has  no  fbrtana  to  tempt  Ua  oupidity." 

^  Nor  do  I  see  it,''  replied  Mr.  Winamton.    '^  Bat  it  is  an.'' 

Mr.  Leicester  sat  there  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded  to  visit  aoaae 

cottages.     On  his  return,  he  cut  aoroas  the  fields,  a  near  way,  fcr  be 

found  it  was  gettiag  dusk,  and  dose  wpon  the  time  lie  intended  to  call 


ferEUen.  As  he  passed  the  eomerof  Beeoh  Wood,  a  retipadmot  joat 
there,  near  to  the  pretty,  bat  veiy  smaU  lodge  oiigiaally  baifc  for  a 
gamekeeper,  who  mould  be  suddenly  eoeounter  but  ka  present  iamaetay 
the  lady  he  and  Mr.  Winnwton  had  been  apeakiag  c£  Her  arm  waa 
within  Mr.  Castoners,  and  she  waa  taUdaff  raptdfy,  in  a  tooa,  aa  it 
seconed,  of  raaionstiance.  The  gentlemen  howed  aa  they  passed  eadi 
other;  both  coldly;  and  had  Mr.  Leioeater  tamed  to  seaa  the  doetor^s 
face,  he  would  have  seen  on  it  a  sneer  of  malignant  triumph. 

*<  I  never  saw  a  case  more  open  to  aaspmoa  in  my  life,  mattered  the 
dergymaa  to  hiamelf.  ^Andhe  jmstoome  from  the  paeasooo  of  his  wife 
thatutober 

m. 

**CoWiy  Hannah,  look  aiire,"*  eried  Mrs.  Mafl^  some  two  mouthiaub- 
sequent  to  the  above  details;  <<wash  those  deeanten  fimt:  there's  oae 
Aort,  but  111  see  to  that  Now  yon  need  not  touch  the  kniveo  :  Jeai 
wiU  dean  them  all  in  the  mondng.  Do  aa  I  Wd  yon,  aad  then  gatoat 
and  dust  the  best  china." 
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"■Thoe^i  the  door  beU,'  told  Hsnmh. 

^*  Go  and  answer  it,  and  don't  be  an  hour  over  it  I  dace  wij  k'i  the 
Ml  with  the  potted  meats.  Te&  hka  the  volk  most  be  hece  m  the 
morning  by  ten  o'clock." 

A  moBt  vahnUe  personage  was  Mn.  linff  ia  her  TOcatioB,  and  highly 
respected  throughout  Ebury.  An  upright,  portly,  kiBdiy-loolang  woman, 
of  lOur  or  five-and-fifty,  with  an  aahum  ^nt>nt^  whoee  cork  were  always 
scrupulously  smooth.  She  had  for  many  years  held  the  important  situa- 
tion o£  hoeseke^per  ai  the  flail :  bet  citanget  had  occuived  ihete,  as  they 
do  in  many  places.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Winninton's  sster,  she  had*  ac- 
cented the  poet  of  hou5ekeq>cr  to  him,  and  had  been  there  erer  since. 
Hannah,  a  damsel  of  twenty,  being  under  her. 

'*  Well,  was  it  the  baker  T  she  denamded,  as  Hjumah  letoroed  to  the 
ididieo. 

''No,  ma'am.  It  was  another  wedding  present  for  Miss  Ctaroiine,wiih 
AfauM^or  Acre's  eompttmeBts.  I  to(^it  up  to  her:  she'sinthe  drawing- 
room  with  Mr.  Castonel." 

'<  Ah  r  groaned  the  booaekeei^r^ — ^  Look  at  tiie  dnsk  col  those 
glasses,  Hannah.     I  thought  you  said  you  had  wiped  them.'' 

''  And  what  harm,  ma'am,  eidier?"  retimed  Hannah,  whe  nnder- 
ekood  THj  well  the  nature  of  the  groan.    ''She'U  he  his  wife  to-mor- 


'^  Who  ewd  there  was  harm?"  sharply  retorted  Mrs.  Mu£  ^'OnlT— 
siy  poor  master  1 — he  is  to  lonely,  and  it  is  the  last  eTcmsg  shell  be 
here.  Where  are  yon  running  off  to,  now  ?  I  told  you  to  finish  die  de- 
canters." 

''Master  csHled  out  hir  some  ooal  as  I  pawed  the  parlour,"  answered 
E[annah.  "The  puzzle  to  me  is,  how  he  can  bear  a  fire,  this  snhiy 
August  weather." 

"  Ah,  ehild,  you'll  eome  to  the  end  of  many  puzzles  before  you  arriye  at 
my  years.  Master's  old  and  ehiUy,  and  breaking  up  as  &iat  as  he  can 
teeak.    11  take  the  ooal  in  myself." 

Mr.  Winninton  did  not  look  up,  «8  the  housekeeper  pot  the  coal  on. 
But  afterwanis,  when  she  wns  busy  at  the  sideboara,  he  called  oat  in  a 
sudden,  quick  tone — "  Mrs.  Muff." 

''  Sir  ?"  she  answered. 

"  What  are  you  domg  there  ?" 

"  I  am  changing  the  sherry  wine,  sir,  into  dieodd  decanter.  We  want 
iiaM  one  to  put  rei^  with  mt  others.^ 

"  For  the  show  to-morrow  ?"  he  west  on. 

^  Te  be  sure,  sir.     For  ootlnng  else." 

"Ay,  Muff,  put  eTetythang  in  order,'*  he  eontinued.  "Den'iletitbe 
said  that  I  opposed  any  of  their  wishes ;  an  old  man  like  I  am,  whom 
iiiey  w9  be  glad  to  see  out  of  the  world.  And  you  need  not  trouble 
yocureelf  te  put  things  u^  afterwards :  ihej  wil  he  wanted  agwn." 

^For  mhat  purpose,  sb?"  ehe  inquired. 

"For  the  funeral." 

Mrs.  Mui^assheeaidatfterwardsy  wasftmflkallofaheiqp.  AndMr. 
Winninton  resumed : 

«' After  a  wedding  ooaies  a  burying.  She  is  beginning  the  eases  of 
Hfe,  and  I  am  giring  them  up  for  ever.    And  somer>lring  tells  me  die 
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will  have  her  share  of  them.    I  fhall  not  be  here  to  stand  bj  her,  MaJ^ 
80  you  must" 

The  housekeeper  trembled  as  she  heard.  He  had  a  queer  look  oa  faia 
face  that  she  did  not  like. 

^  ril  do  what  I  can,  sir,"  she  said.  ''  But  when  Miss  CaroHne  ham 
left  hero»  that  will  be  but  little.** 

^  You  can  go  where  she  goes,  Mu£F/' 

^  Perhaps  not,  sir.'* 

"  Perhaps  yes.  Will  you  promise  to  do  so  if  you  can — ^if  any  poaible 
way  is  open  ?    Promise  me,*' ne  added,  eagerly  and  feverishly. 

^  Well,  sir,"  she  answei^d,  to  humour  him,  **  if  it  shall  be  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  yes  I  will." 

^*  And  you  will  shield  her  from  him,  as  far  as  you  can  ?" 

*^  Tes,"  repeated  the  housekeeper,  most  imperfectly  understanding 
what  Caroline  was  to  be  shielded  from. 

^  Now,  Mrs.  Muff,"  he  concluded,  in  a  solemn  tone,  ^'  that's  a  death 
bargain.     Remember  it." 

'^  You  don't  seem  well,  sir,"  was  Mrs.  Muff's  rejoinder.  ^*  Shall  IcsD 
Miss  Caroline  to  you  T* 

'<  No,"  he  sadly  answered.     **  Let  her  be." 

She  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mr.  Castonel,  as  has  been  stated; 
laughing,  talking,  joking,  unmindful  of  her  fond  uncle,  who  was  dymg 
underneath.  Her  dress  was  a  cool  summer  muslin,  very  pretty,  wi^  its 
open  sleeves,  her  dark  hair  was  worn  in  bands,  and  her  dark  eyes  were 
animated.  She  began  showing  him  some  of  the  presents  she  had  reoaved 
that  day,  and  slipped  a  bracelet  on  her  arm  to  display  it 

^  That  is  an  elegant  bracelet,"  observed  Mr.  Castond.  '<  Who  is  it 
from?" 

"  Ellen  Leicester." 

^'  Oh,"  he  hastily  rejoined,  **  I  heard  it  said  to-dav  that  she  it  not 
going  to  church  with  you — that  the  parson's  starch  wiu  not  let  her." 

'^  It  is  true,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  did  not  tell  you  of  it,  Gerva«et,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  might  annoy  you,  as  it  had  done  me." 

*'  Annoy  me  I  Oh  dear  no.  Let  me  hear  what  his  objections  were : 
what  he  said." 

"  I  only  gathered  the  substance  of  them  from  Mrs.  Leicester.  Yoa 
know  my  uncle  does  not  approve  our  union,  though  he  did  give  his  con- 
sent. So  on  that  score,  I  believe,  Mr.  Leicester  dedined  to  aUow  Ellen 
to  be  one  of  my  bridesmaids — that  he  would  not  directly  sancUon  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  an  undutiful  measure." 

<'  I  wonder  he  condescends  to  marr^  us,"  remarked  Mr.  Castonel,  with 
that  pecaliar  sneer,  cunning  and  malignant,  on  his  fiice,  which  even  Ca* 
roline  disliked  to  see. 

"  That  he  could  not  refrue.  It  is  in  his  line  of  duty.  E^len  is  so 
vexed.  We  three  had  always  promised  each  other  that  the  two  left 
would  be  bridesmaids  to  whichever  wsb  married  first,  I,  EUen,  and  Frances 
Chavasse." 

Mr.  Castonel  laughed,  a  stranm,  ringing  laugh,  as  if  something  amused 
lum  much ;  and  Caroline  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

The  wedding-day  dawned ;  not  too  promisingly.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fine,  bnlUant  weather  had  suddenly  changed,  and  the  day  rose  pour- 
ing wet.     In  the  second,  Mr.  Winninton,  who,  however,  liad  never  in- 
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tended  to  go  to  church  with  them,  was  too  ill  to  rise.  Miss  Chavasse 
was  bridesmaid,  and  bj  half-past  ten,  Genrase  Castonel  and  Caroline 
Hall  had  been  united  for  better  for  worse,  until  death  did  them  part. 
Next  came  the  break&st,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leicester,  who  had  officiated, 
declining  to  go  and  partake  of  it,  and  then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
started  off  in  a  carriage-and-four  to  spend  a  short  honeymoon.  Before 
they  returned,  Mr.  Wmninton  was  dead. 

IV: 

AoAiK,  reader,  six  months  have  elapsed,  for  time,  as  I  told  you,  slipped 
on  at  Ebury  as  &8t  as  it  does  at  other  places.  No  medical  opponent  had 
started,  so  Mr.  Castonel  had  the  professional  swing  of  the  whole  place, 
and  was  getting  on  in  it  at  railway  speed.  We  are  now  in  the  cold 
diixzly  month  of  February,  and  it  is  a  dnzzling,  dirty,  wretched  day.  In 
the  bnght  kitchen,  however,  of  Mr.  Castone^  little  signs  are  seen  of  the 
ontside  weather.  The  fire  burns  clear,  and  the  kettle  sings  on  it,  the 
square  of  carpet,  never  put  down  till  the  cooking  is  over,  extends  itself 
before  the  hearth,  and  good  Mrs.  Muff  is  presiding  over  all,  her  feet  on  a 
warm  footstool,  and  her  spectacles  on  nose,  for  she  has  drawn  the  stand 
before  her  on  which  rests  her  Bible.  Pk^sently  a  visitor  came  in,  a  figure 
clothed  in  travelling  attire,  limp  and  moist,  introduced  by  the  tiger,  John, 
who  had  encountered  it  at  the  door,  as  he  was  going  out  on  an  errand 
for  his  master. 

^<  My  goodness  me,  Hannah !  it's  never  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is,"  was  Hannah's  reply,  with  a  very  low  obeisance 
to  Mrs*  Muff. 

^'  And  why  did  you  not  come  yesterday,  as  was  agreed  upon  ?" 

^'  It  rained  so  hard  with  us,  mother  said  I  had  better  wait ;  but  as 
to-dav  turned  out  little  better,  I  came  through  it.  She'd  have  paid  for 
a  inside  place,  ma'am,  but  the  coach  was  full,  so  I  came  outside." 

'*  Well,  get  off  your  wet  things,  and  we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  said 
Mrs.  Mufl^  rising,  and  setting  the  tea-things. 

^*  Mother  sends  her  duty  to  you,  ma'am,"  said  Hannah,  as  she  sat 
down  to  the  tea-table,  after  obeying  directions,  ^'  and  bade  me  say  she 
was  kindly  obliged  to  yon  for  thinking  of  me,  and  getting  me  a  place 
vnder  you  again." 

^^  Ah !  we  little  thought,  some  months  back,  that  we  should  ever  be 
serving  Mr.  CastoneL" 

*^  lu^thin^  was  ever  further  from  my  thoughts,  ma'am." 

^  I  wished  to  come  and  live  with  m^as  Caroline ;  I  had  my  own  reasons 
for  it,"  resumed  Mrs.  Muff;  'Vand,  as  luck  had  it,  she  had  a  breeze  with 
the  maids  here,  afW  she  came  home,  and  gave  them  both  warning.  I 
finncy  they  had  done  as  they  Uked  too  long,  under  Mr.  Castonel,  to  put  up 
with  the  control  of  a  mistress,  and  Miss  Caroline,  if  put  out,  can  be 
pretty  sharp  and  hasty.  However^  they  were  leaving,  and  I  heard  of 
It,  and  came  after  we  place.  Miss  Caroline— dear !  I  mean  Mrs. 
Castonel — thought  I  ought  to  look  out  for  a  superior  one  to  hers^  but 
said  she  should  be  too  ^ad  to  take  me  if  J  did  not  think  so.  ^  So,  here 
I  came,  and  here  I  have  been ;  and  when«  a  week  ago,  the  girl  under 
me  misbehaved  herself,  I  thought  of  you  and  spoke  to  mistress,  so  we 
sent  for  you.     Now  you  know  how  it  has  all  happened,  Hannah." 
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^Yes^im'km,  aad  dmnk  joa.     is  Mm  Csniine  irall  ?* 

^Mr&  Cartoiid»"  interrupted  the  hooMlmper.    "^Bl^ymtwa^ 
me  correct  myself  ?    She  k  gettk^  better." 

<<  H«  she  been  iU  ?"*  retoTDei  HMnih. 

<<  HI  I  I  b^Ye  you.  Itiw  •  nesr  toixii,  HauBk,  vkeftar  she 
tiTwl  or  died.'' 

''  What  has  been  the  matter,  ma'am  ?* 

"  A  mis Never  you  mind  what,"  said  the  old  lady,  arresting  her 

speech  before  the  ominous  word  po|pped  out,  '^  she  has  heen  ill,  bat  is 
gettine  better  ;  and  that's  enough.  I'U  step  up,  and  ask  if  she  wants 
anythmg." 

Hannh  cut  her  eyes  found  tkakilehefl:  klookedawry  eon£artM» 
one,  and  she  tkougM  she  slwwld  be  happy  enoagh  ia  her  new  whoi&L 
Everything  was  bright  and  deas  to  a  Ctolt,  betokening  two  pfem  freti^ 
the  preskiing  genius  of  Mrs.  Mufl^  and  plenty  of  work  for  Hannah^  lAop 
kaew  she  ^oi3d  hwfe  to  keep  thtags  as  she  foond  them. 

"  Mrs.  Castoad  wiH  have  some  tea  preseatly,  not  just  yel,'*  smd  Ifta^ 
Mnffy  retming.  "  How  ifl  she  does  h>ok !  Her  faoe  has  m  assasr 
colour  ia  it.  than  a  corpssw  ■  It  pot  aie  in  mind  of  my  dream.*^ 

*'Have  yon  had  a  bad  drsam  ktelj,  ma'am  ^  inquired  Hamwih.  Fer 
Aere  was  aot  a  more  inTeterate  dreamer,  or  iaterpreter  of  dieams,  Ana 
Mrs.  Maff^  and  ne Amg  kdi  was  she  te  find  a  hsteaer  fer  themu 

<<  Indeed  I  haye,"  she  answered,  "^aadadream  that  I  doo^  Eke.  It 
was  just  three  nights  ago.  I  had  g^ne  to  bed,  dead  asleep^  lui^g  heas 
up  part  of  severd  back  nights  wi&  my  mistress,  and  I  aiidwissLd  in  no 
tinie^  and  was  asleep  as  quKk.  Al  on  a  sadden^  far  I  renemhefed  no 
event  that  seemed  to  lead  to  it,  I  thought  I  saw  my  old  master        ** 

*^  The  saoire  ?**  interrupted  Hannah. 

^*  Not  tne  squire :  what  pot  hin  is  year  head  ?    Mr.  Winniaton. 

thonriit  I  saw  Inm  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  after  k>okiB^ 
at  me  nxetfy,  as  if  to  draw  my  attention,  he  turned  bss  head  slowly  to- 
wards the  door.  I  heard  the  stairs  creakiag,  as  if  somebody  was  eommg 
up,  step  by  step,  and  we  both  kept  our  eyes  en  the  doer,  waitiar  in  ear^ 
peetatioQ.  It  began  to  move  on  its  lunges,  very  slowly^  ana  I  was 
strack  widi  horror,  for  whi>  shoald  appear  at  it  bat ^ 

^  Ah-a-a-a-idi  V*  shrieked  HamuM,  whose  feelings,  beiog  previously 
wrought  up  to  shrieking  pitch,  received  their  climax,  fer  at  tiiat  verf 
moment  a  load  noise  was  heard  ontsMe  ^  kitehen  door,  whi^  was  only 
pushed  to,  not  dosed. 

^'  What  a  simpleton  yon  be!"  wralhfufly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mal^  who, 
however,  had  edged  her  own  diair  into  dose  contact  widi  Haaosah^s.  **  I 
dare  say  it  is  oi^  master  in  his  kboratoty.'* 

After  Ae  lapse  of  a  few  reassaring  seconds,  Mrs.  Muff  sMnFsd  towaria 
die  door,  looked  out,  aad  then  went  towasds  a  ssaiA  room  ceoliguoaa 
tait. 

<<  It  is  as  I  thought,"  she  said,  coming  baek  and  closing  Ae  dear : '^it 
ismaster  in  his  laboratory.  But  new  that's  an  odd  tki^,"  Ae  aMed, 
mmingly. 

^  What  is  odd,  ma'am?** 

^  Why,  how  master  cocdd  have  come  down  and  gone  io  there  aithaat 
my  hearing  him.     I  left  him  sitting  with  mistress.     Petfaaps  she  haa 
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dosed  oB^  slie  doM  iooutiBMi  al  duik,  sod  ht  eiq^t  d«wn  ioftljv  l(»  6ar 
of  disturbing  her." 

*^  But  what  was  tha  noim  ?'  aded  Hannah,  fareaAlesdj. 

^L«w,  duU  r  d'^  £B«r  it  w»  a  ^boet?  It  wm  on^  Mr.  Casionel 
let  fiill  one  of  the  littk  d£aw8i%  and  it  went  down  with  a  clatter.  And 
that*6  aaother  odd  things  aow  I  eome  to  think  of  it^  fer  I  alwajs  be» 
fioTod  that  top  drawer  to  he  a  dimmy  dzawer.  It  has  no  look  and  no 
kaob,  like  the  otkefs." 

^'  What  is  a  dummy  drawer  ?"  repeated  Hannah. 

^  A  fialee  dxwvef;  enildy  ose  that  won't  open.  John  thinks  so  too^  for 
laat  SataEdqr*  whesi  he  was  deaaing  the  laboratory^  I  went  in  for  some 
etriag  to  tie  vp  the  beef  olWes  I  wat  nkakingfor  ^nee.  He  waa  on  the 
alan^  stretching  «p  his  duster  to  that  very  drawer,  and  he  eaUed  ont^ 
^  This  here  drawer  is  just  like  your  head.  Madam  Muff.'  " 

"*How so?  asked L 

^^  ^  Cause  he  has  got  nothing  in  the  inside  of  him,'  said  he,  in  his  im- 
pudent way,  and  rushed  off  mt  steps  into  the  gardsa,  fearing  I  should 
i>ox  his  ears.  But  it  is  this  yery  drawer  master  has  now  1^  fall,  and 
theae  were  two  er  three  little  jpapets  and  pUals,  I  saw,  scattered  en  the 
floor.  I  was  striping  in,  adonr  if  I  eodd  help  him  to  pick  dwm  xnp^ 
'  but  he  looked  at  me  as  black  as  uiunder,  and  roaml  oat,  *  No.  Go  awajf 
aaf  mind  yonr  own  hasiness/    Didn't  you  hear  him  ?** 

*'  I  heard  a  man's  voice,"  replied  Hannah  ;  '*  I  did  not  know  it  W9m 
Mr.  CaatoaeTs.    But  about  du  dseam,  ma'am :  you  did  not  finish  ii* 

""True,  ai^  it's  worth  finishing/'  annrered  the  hoosekeeper,  aettHog* 
herself  m  her  ohakr.  ^'WherswasI?  CMi— I  thought  at  the  fi>ot  of 
the  bed  stood  Mr*  "Wionintoa,  and  when  ibe  footsteps  came  ck>se,  and 
the  door  opened — so  slowly,  Hannah,  and  we  waftehing  in  suspense 
all  the  time — who  should  it  Im  Imt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castonel.  She  was  in 
hsr  grave-ebthes,  a  flannd  dress  and  cap,  edged  widi  white  quilled 
ribbon,  and  she  looked,  for  all  the  world,  as  she  looks  this  night.  He 
had  got  hold  of  her  hand,  and  he  handed  her  in,  remaining  himself  at 
the  door,  and  my  old  master  beai  forward  and  took  her  by  tfie  oAer 
hand.  Mr.  Winninton  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  Do  you  see 
this  P  and  then  they  both  tamed  and  gaaed  after  Mr.  CastoneL  I  heard 
his  footsteps  desoending  the  stairs,  and  ifien  koking  asfain  at  the  toot  of 
tihehed,they  were  both  gene.  I  woke  19  in  a  dreMfm  fi^t,  and  oenld 
not  get  to  sleep  again  for  two  hours." 

'Ut's  a  mercy  it  wasn't  me  that  dreamt  it^*'  obsenred  Hareiah,  ^  I 
shoidd  faaim  rose  the  house,  screechiw.'^ 

^Htwasanastydeeam,"  added  Mrs.  Muff,  '<  and  if  mistress  had  not 
been  out  of  all  danger,  and  getting  better  as  last  as  die  ean  get,  I  dMMdd 
si^  it  betokened — something  not  over  pieasant.'* 

She  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Castonel's  bell.  It  was  for  a  eup  of  tea^ 
and  Mis.  Muff  took  it  upw  As  she  passed  the  laboratory  she  saw  dot  Mr* 
Castonel  was  in  itatilL  Hn.  Oaatosiel  was  seated  in  an  arm«ehair  hf 
her  bedsoom  fiiew 

^  Then  yo«  faaye  not  been  asleep,  ma'am?''  ohsonrod  Mrs.  Mut^  pesw 
ceiying  that  her  mistress  had  the  oantfes  %htod  and  was  reading. 

^  I&,  I  have  not  Mt  sleepy  this  eeeaaag.  Let  Hamah  oome  «p  when 
I  zing  next.    I  should  like  to  see  her."  • 
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Scareelj  had  Mn.  Muff  regained  the  kitcheB,  when  the  bell  nmg 
Mgain,  80  she  sent  up  Hannah. 

<<  Ah,  Hannah,  how  d'je  doF"  said  Mn.  Castond. 
<<  I  am  nicely,  thank  yoa,  miss — ma'am,'*  answered  Hannah,  who  did 
not  stand  in  Kalf  the  awe  of  *^  "Mjob  Caroline"  that  she  did  of  the  for- 
midable Mrs.  Mnff.     ''  I  am  sony  to  find  jon  are  not  well,  ma'am." 

'M  have  been  ill,  but  I  am  much  better.  So  much  bett^  that  I 
should  have  gone  down  stairs  to*day,  had  it  not  been  so  damp  and 
chilly." 

llannah  never  took  her  eyes  off  Mrs.  Castonel  as  she  spoke ;  she  was 
thinking  how  very  much  she  was  changed ;  apart  from  her  paleness  and 
aspect  of  ill  healm.  Her  eyes  appeared  darker,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
care  in  them.  She  wore  a  cap,  and  her  dark  hair  was  nearly  hMden 
under  it. 

"  Now,  Hannah,"  she  said,  *^  I  hope  you  have  made  up  your  nund  to 
do  your  work  well,  and  help  Mrs.  Muff  all  that  you  can.     Theie  is  a  deal 
more  work  to  do  hmre  than  there  was  at  my  uncle's." 
^*  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  HannaL 

<<  Especially  in  running  up  and  down  stairs  you  must  save  Mrs.  Muff; 
your  legs  are  younger  uian  hers.  Let  me  see  that  you  do^  and  then  I 
shall  be  pleased  with  you." 

'<  I'll  try,"  repeated  Hannah.  '^  Shall  I  take  your  cup  for  some  more 
tea,  ma'am  ?" 

<<  I  should  like  some,"  wsb  Mrs.  Castonel's  reply,  **  but  I  don't  know 
ihat  I  may  have  it     This  morning  Mr.  Castonel  said  it  was  bad  for  me, 
and  made  me  nervous,  and  would  not  let  me  drink  a  second  cup." 
Hannah  stood  waiting,  not  knowing  whether  to  take  the  cup  or  not. 
*'  Is  Mr.  Castonel  in  his  study  ?" 
**  If  you  please,  ma'am,  which  place  is  that?" 

^<The  front  room  on  the  left-hand  side,  opening  opposite  to  die 
dining-parlour,"  said  Mrs.  CastoneL 

<<  I  don't  think  it  is  there  then,"  replied  Hannah.  "  He  is  in  the  little 
room  where  the  bottles  are,  next  the  kitchen.  I  foiget^  ma'am,  what 
Mrs.  Muff  called  it." 

*'  Oh,  is  he  ?     Set  this  door  open,  Hannah." 
The  gu*l  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Castonel  called  to  him.     ^'  Gervase  1" 
He  heard  her,  and  came  immediately  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.    ''What 
is  it?"  he  asked. 

**  May  I  have  another  cup  of  tea  ?" 

He  ran  up-stws  and  entered  the  room.  "  Have  you  taken  your  tea 
already  ?"  he  said,  in  an  accent  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  ''  I  told 
you  to  wait  till  seven  o'clock." 

''  I  was  so  thirsty.  Do  say  I  may  have  another  cup,  Crervase.  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  hurt  me." 

**  Brine  up  half  a  cup,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  ''  and  some  more 
hread-ana*butter.     K  you  drink,  Caroline,  you  must  eat." 

Hannah  went  down  stairs.  She  procured  what  was  wanted,  and  was 
carrying  it  from  the  kitchen  again,  when  Mr.  Castonel  came  oat  of  the 
laboratory,  to  which,  it  appeared,  he  had  returned. 

"  Give  it  me,"  he  said  to  Hannah.  ''  I  will  take  it  myself  to  your 
mistress." 

So  he  proceeded  up-stiurs  with  the  little  waiter,  and  Hannah  retomed 
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to  Ae  kitchen.  *'  How  much  she't  altered !"  was  her  exdamation,  at 
she  dosed  the  door. 

<'  What  did  she  say  to  yoa  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Muff. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  she  chiefly  told  me  to  he  attentive,  and  to  save  your 
legs,*'  return^  Hannah.  '^  I  never  knew  Miss  Caroline  so  thoughtful 
before.     I  thoi^ht  it  was  not  in  her." 

**  And  that  bis  surprised  me,  that  she  should  evince  so  much  lately," 
assented  Mrs.  Mu£F.  '*  Thoughtfulness  does  not  come  to  the  young 
suddenly.     It's  a  thine  that  only  comes  with  years— or  sorrow." 

**  Sorrow !"  echoed  Hannah.     ^*  Miss  Carohne  can't  have  any  sorrow." 

^Not — not  that  I  know  of,"  somewhat  dubiously  responded  the 
housekeeper. 

^  Is  Mr.  Castonel  fond  of  her  ?  Does  he  make  her  a  good  husband  ?" 
asked  Hannah,  full  of  woman's  curiosity  on  such  points. 

'^  What  should  hinder  him  ?"  testily  retorted  Mrs.  Muff. 

'^Has  that — that  strange  lady  left  the  place?"  was  Hannah's  next 
cnaestion.  ''She  that,  people  said,  had  something  to  do  with  Mr. 
CastoneL" 

**  What  to  do  with  him  ?"  was  the  sharp  demand. 

^Was  his  cousin,  ma'am,  or  sister-in-law,  or  some  relation  of  that 
sort,"  explained  Hannah,  with  a  &ce  demure  enough  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  fastidious  Mrs.  Muff. 

''I  believe  she  has  not  left,"  was  the  stiff  response ;  '^  I  know  nothing 
about  her." 

''Do  you  suppose  Miss  Caroline  does  ?"  added  Hannah. 

"  Of  course  she  does,  all  particulars,"  returned  Mrs.  Muff,  with  a 
peculiar  sniff,  which  she  invariably  gave  when  forcing  her  tongue  to  an 
imtruth.  "  But  it*s  not  your  business,  so  you  may  just  put  it  out  of  your 
head,  and  never  say  any  more  about  it.  And  you  may  begin  and  wash  up 
the  tea-things.  John  don't  deserve  any  tea  for  not  coming  in,  and  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  make  him  go  without  He  is  always  stopping  in 
the  street  to  play." 

Hannah  was  rising  to  obey,  when  the  bedroom  bell  rang  most  violently, 
and  Mr.  Castonel  was  heard  bursting  out  of  the  room,  and  calling  loudly 
for  assistance. 

"  Whatever  can  be  the  matter  ?"  was  the  terrified  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Muff.  "  Mistress  has  never  dropped  asleep,  and  Mien  off  her  chair  into  the 
fire  I    Follow  me  up-stairs,  girl.    And  that  lazy  tiger  a  playing  truant !" 

Not  for  many  a  year  had  the  housekeeper  flown  up-stairs  so  quickly. 
Hannah  followed  more  slowly,  from  a  vague  consciousness  of  dread — of 
what  she  might  see ;  the  dream  she  had  shuddered  at,  being  before  her 
mind  in  vivid  colours.     Mrs.  Castonel  was  in  convulsions. 

About  the  same  hour,  or  a  litUe  later,  Mr.  Leicester  returned  to  his 
home,  having  been  absent  since  morning.  "  Well,"  he  cheerily  sud,  as 
he  took  his  seat  by  the  fire,  "  have  you  any  news  ?  A  whole  day  fh>m 
the  parish  seems  a  long  absence  to  me." 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Leicester.  "  Except  that  I  went  to  see 
Caroline  Castonel  to-day,  and  she  is  getting  on  nicely." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     Is  she  quite  out  of  danger  ?" 

"Completely  so." 

"  She  told  mamma  that  she  should  be  at  church  on  Sunday,"  added 
Ellen. 
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<'  Tm,  but  I  told  her  iuA  woM  be  xmpradeBt,"   Bsiaxaed  Ma. 
Leicester.     "  Howeyer,  she  will  soon  be  well  now." 


At  that  moment  the  clivoh  bell  iwag  out  wiib  its  Arm  ttnef  tm,  ib- 


nsimg  the  recent  depftuae  «£  a  m«L  The  ^mdi^  sitaato  al  tibe  sod 
of  the  Tillage  8tpeet»  was  inunedialelj  owosite  the  fmm>wmg%  tin  ibmi 
road  dividing  them.  The  sound  stetwk  upam  their  eaaa  ioodaDdiiiB; 
veiT  BoJenal J  in  the  stillnesa  of  the  wiaiter'a  night, 

CoBstenation  faU  upen  aM.  N»  eae  was  ill  in  the  vibgi^  at  Imh4  itt 
enough  for  death.  Covld  a  sieter — lor  th^  kaew,  hj  the  atK>ke%  it  wm 
not  a  male— hare  bees  called  awajr  auddemy  ? 

<"  The  passug-bett  Puttered  the  rector,  riibg' fn>m  his  aaatiaafiii- 
tion.  *'  And  I  to  have  been  absent !  Have  I  been  summoned  oat  2*  hi 
hurriedly  asked  of  Mrs.  Leicester. 

<*  No ;  I  assure  jou,  na  Net  iny  one  has  been  tern  joa^  EeUim 
have  we  heard  speak  of  anj  ilhiess,'' 

Mr.  Leioeeter  touched  the  bell-rope  aft  his  Mow.  A  aMod  ssnrant 
aaawered  it.  Benjamin  was  attending  to  hia  horse*  '^  Step  ovet^**  mink 
the  rector,  "  and  inquire  who  is  dead." 

She  departed.  A  ooaple  of  Hiootes  at  the  aMst  would  see  bar  back 
wain*  They  had  all  risen  frsm  their  seats,  and  atood  in  an  expesting, 
iteeet  a  reverent  attitude.  The  heU  waa  strikiDg  oat  bat  ftvokoi  lunv. 
The  girl  returned,  looking  terrified. 

«It  is  the psasingwb^  sir, for  Mis.  CastonaL" 


The  morning^  waaeold  and  misty,  and  the  Boveieud  Mt.  Lcieesttc  felt 
a  stnmge  ehUl  and  lowness  of  spirits,  &r  whidi  he  eoald  not  aoeeont, 
when  he  9tejpfei  inte  the  chariot  that  was  to  eenv^him  to  Mi:  Caslonsh 

Mrs.  Chavasse  and  Frances  caaw  iato  the  panooage.  OstensiU^te 
the  purpose  of  hmtii^  EHen  to  spend  the  following  day  irith  thsai:  ia 
reaHty  to  see  the  funeral.     They  lud  not  long  to  wait 

Tlie  ondertaker  came  first  in  has  hadMmd  and  sear^  and  than  the  UaA 
chariot  containins:  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leicester.   Before  the  hearse  waUna 

able  fimeraL 

It  drew  up  at  the  churchyard  gate,  in  fiiU  view  of  tbs  pffssaafa 
windows,  all  of  iRdneh  had  their  bttads  doeely  dnwn,  oat  sf  respest  for 
the  dead.     But  they  managed  te  peep  at  it  behiad  the  binds. 

The  rector  stepped  oat  first,  and  stood  waiting  at  the  charoh  door  ia 
hia  ofteiotbg  dms,  his  book  open  in  hia  hands.  These  was  sesseBtfle 
d^ay  in  getting  the  burden  hon  the  hearse,  hat  at  lengdi  the  canitfi 
bad  it  OB  their  shoulders,  and  here  it  ap  the  rath  wi&  mumifi,  t^ 
steps,  themselves  being  nearly  hidden  bythe  palL  Mr.  Castosnl  folfo^ 
his  han&evehief  to  his  fooe.  He  betrayed  at  that  moaMnt  ao  catand 
sign  of  emotion,  but  his  foce  coaid  not  faava  been  oaceeded  in  ahiUas* 
by  duit  of  his  dead  wifo. 

"  Oh !"  said  Ellen,  shivering,  and  toimng  from  the  light,  ai  sbe  ha* 
iate  tears, ''what  a  dreadful  send  it  is  to  the  di^  when  he  bit  got  out 

of  a  carriage  at  that  ebarchyaid  gate^  and  she  was  with  hiav  ia  hv  |*f 
happiness !     Poor  Mr.  Caateael^  how  he  nmst  need  oenesktion  !* 

"  It  is  nothing  of  a  funeral,  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
tentedly ;  «*no  paH-beaasis^  nor  niate%  nor  anytUng;    I  wo 
not  have  some !" 


did 
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M.  MiCHELET  insists  on  tlie  strongest  distinction  being  drawn  betweea 
the  French  Wars  of  ReligioD,  as  he  allows  them  to  be  rightly  called,  the 
^  sombre  yet  beautifbl  history^  of  which  ends  with  the  year  1572,  and 
the  **  nuserable*^  era  which  then  ensued,  of  what  he  calls  Intrigues  under 
pretext  of  Religion.  He  appeals  to  the  Pope  himself  in  corroboration  of 
tliis  judgment.  Sixtns  Y,,  he  reminds  us,  held  in  &gast  the  wholesale 
system  of  hypocrisy  with  which  he  beeame  connected.  The  Holy  Father, 
intent  on  nis  own  business  at  Rome,  which  consisted  in  cat^ine  and 
hanging  Ae  bandits  im  hia  vicinity,  regarded  the  sorry  pretences  and  per- 
formances of  the  League  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fipra^cation. 
Little  fayour  felt  his  Hofiness  for  what  his  dear  children  the  Leaguers 
and  his  dear  chOdren  the  Spaniards  persisted  in  doing  for  him.  Plarch* 
ments,  and  bulls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  he  saye  £em,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  no  money.  He  was  too  poor  for  tibat,  he  said.  He  was,  in 
fiu^,  as  M.  Michelet  reads  his  character,  a  crafty  peasant,  who  was  any- 
thing but  a  dupe.  He  saw  through  the  hollow  pretensions  of  the  League 
— saw  that  the  Leaguers  and  their  Spanish  alnes  were  not  working  for 
him^  and  that  if  successful,  the  sudbess  would  be  in  &yoor  of  the  SpamsK 
monarchy,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  League,  according  to  our  historian,  had  in  real^  no  true  force 
bttt  what  it  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  alliance.  ELe  wHi  not  hear  of  its 
being  accredited  as  the  representative  of  IVench  fiseling.  The  French  of 
the  rixteenth  century — wnen  already  Gargantua  was  a  sort  of  living* 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  wmle  Montaigne  was  in  the  act 
of  writing  his  essays — could  they  be,  in  very  sooth,  such,  fools  and  fiuoatics 


—  —  opposite  ".-^..- — ^p 

but  emanations  from  official  sourcer;  they  are  all  tainted  and  selr- 
coademned,  in  his  eyes,  by  manifest  traces  of  authority,  the  documents 
of  a  clique,  not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  a  peo^Je. 

What  had  previously  convinced  him  of  the  faOacy  of  supposing  the 
League  to  have  been  a  really  popular  movement,  was  the  length  ci  ibe 
time  during  which  it  struggled,  and  kept  all  France  in  a  ferment  Is  he 
told  that  this  League  was  popular  for  no  less  than  twenty  yean? 
France,  he  answers,  is  never  mad  so  Ion|^  together  as  that  A  play 
which  drags  along  so  heavily,  which  shirks  crisis  or  catastrophe  so 
tediously,  which  is  of  the  never  ending,  still  beginning  sort,  with 
entt^actes  so  frequent,  and  leaving  the  stage  so  often  empty,^  is  no 
French  play.  Any  such  piece  requires  a  degree  of  patience  which  the 
gods  have  not  vouchsafed  to  the  French  people.  No,  no :  hundreds  of 
times  this  drama  of  the  League  would  have  been  hissed  off  the  stagey 
had  it  not  been  that  the  real  author,  the  clergy,  was  there,  with  a  strong 

♦  ^ffistoire  de  France  an  Seizi^me  Si^e :  La  Ligne  et  He»ri  IV.  Pto  X 
MidhelBC    Piuis:  Chamerat    1857. 
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body  of  police,  ooonsting  of  rained  shopkeepers,  beggars  armed  witk 
duMticksy  and  a  rear-giuurd  in  the  pay  ci  ms  Most  Catholic  Majeafy, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

If  the  Leagae  had  stmck  root  so  deeply  and  widely  in  Ae  natioDal 
soil  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  Duke  of  Guise  woiud  have  had  no 
occasion,  M.  Michefet  contends,  to  have  danced  attendance  in  the  maoner 
he  did  on  Philip  of  Spain.  "  The  foreigner,  always  the  foreig;iier. 
That  is  what  every  Frenchman  widi  the  least  clearsightedness  aaw  across 
the  League.**  And  so  hi  from  there  being  an  analogy  between  the 
League  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Convention  of  the  eighteenth, 
there  was  in  fact,  our  republican  historian  maintains^  no  safeguard  for 
France  in  the  times  of  the  League  against  the  encroachments  and 
absorbing  domination  of  Spain,  except  in  the  throne  itself.  No  other 
national  defence  than  the  crown.  Hiku!  rien  que  la  rotftmU,  This 
^'£atal  royalty,"  cruellv  spendthrift,  firanUc  in  its  excesses, — tins  and 
nothing  else,  by  an  ultra-republican's  showing,  was  the  one  rallying 
pointy  the  one  way  of  salvation  for  the  troubled  nation  at  larse. 

In  the  foregoing  volume  ("  Les  Guerres  de  Religion")  M.  Michdet 
had  stigmatised  with  characteristic  asperity  the  ^^savafi;e  lunacy"  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  the  womanbh  freaks  of  his  brother^  that  hermaphrodite 
monarch,  that  dissipated  hommefemme^  Henri  III.  In  the  present  one* 
he  confesses  himself  reduced,  by  that  ''monster  of  hypocrisy,"  the 
League,  to  regret  even  a  Charles  IX.,»and  constnuned  to  regard  even  a 
Henri  III.  with  favour.  Choosing  the  least  of  two  evils,  both  of  them 
bitter  bad,  he  prefers  the  national  monarchy,  however  corrupt,  to  the 
anti-national  party,  because  he  believes  it  to  ^  anti-national  as  well  as 
corrupt,  unprincipled,  and  contemptibly  hypocritical. 

Hence,  ttie  two  ''  viriers"  of  Henri  III.,  Epemon  and  Joyeuse,  assume 
some  interest  and  importance  in  his  eyes.  Can  anythine  be  worse  than 
the  government  of  an  Epemon  and  a  Joyeuse?  Is  were  below  the 
lowest  depth  a  deeper  still  ?  Tes ;  below  this  P^v  dual  lies  in  yesty 
confusion  the  chaotic  anarchy  of  the  League.  While  as  yet  the  littfe 
King  of  Navarre,  Henri  the  Bikmais,  is  too  littie  for  active  service  in  the 
forefront  of  the  ftny, — while  he  is  gathering  strength,  and  gaining  time, 
and  biding  his  hour, — these  two  dr6le$  are  not  without  their  value,  are 
veritably  precious,  it  would  seem,  as  guardians  of  French  nationality 
against  the  Lorraine  faction  and  the  Spanish  party.  ^  Let  us  own  this 
degradation,  this  extremity  of  wretchedness.  France^  at  this  moment, 
would  perish  except  for  royalty,  which  royalty  itself  has  no  other 
existence  than  in  these  two  viziers."  Better  therefore  this  pw  of  ill- 
yoked  counsellors— for  they  were  rivals,  and  had  each  his  separate  tactics 
and  his  peculiar  following — than  the  Philippicising  treason  of  Leaguers, 
Jesuits,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

M.  Michelet  traces  back  the  premier  mot  of  the  League  to  the  year 
1569.  The  clergy  had  long  felt,  he  says,  that  the  royalty  of  France, 
violent  indeed,  but  then  canricious,  would  not  have,  in  the  matter  of 
persecution,  the  same  terrible  tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  grasp  wh^ 
distinguished  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Since  the  6th  of  Sfuvch,  1669, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  body  found  an  obstacle  opposed  to  its  procedure 
by  the  royal  policy,  its  feeling  found  vent  in  the  expression,  "  S'U  le 
fout,  on  tuera  le  roi."    Only  let  expediency  attun  a  certain  degree,  and 
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fan  majestj  might  apd  should  be  disposed  of  in  an  altogether  sammaiy 
manner.  He  might  not  come  to  wnat  is  called  a  good  end,  but  that 
would  be  his  look  out  A  good  end  it  would  be  to  get  rid  <^  lidm,  when 
he  became  a  nuisance ;  and  of  course — be  the  means  iHiat  they  migh^ 
bolue  or  bowl^  cord  or  knife, — ^the  end  would  justify  the  means. 

The  League  and  its  long  civil  wars — that  **  vast  and  terrible  Frendi 
rerolution  ** — is  caUed  by  our  historian  an  episode  in  the  gigantic  poem 
of  Philip  II.  Cruise  was  only  preparing  laurels  for  the  Ring  of  Spain, 
when  he  carried  on  war  in  the  dirt  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  <^  Singular 
mortification,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  for  the  French  Leaguers,  for  the 
clergy,  who,  ever  since  1561,  had  appointed  one  of  the  House  of  Guise 
to  an  hereditary  chieftainship  of  the  Church,  and  who,  at  the  same  time^ 
made  their  appeal  to  Spain, — to  find  that,  in  reality,  instead  of  gaining 
for  France  the  services  of  Spain,  they  had  made  her  its  servitor,  the  mere 
ralet  of  that  politic  king  whose  treatment  of  the  Portuguese  deigy  was 
of  so  barbarous  a  kind." 

The  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  it  is  confidently  alleged,  hated,  by  an  immense 
majority,  detested  outright  ^'  this  monster  of  the  League,**  this  nondescript 
chimera,  made  up  of  so  many  heterogeneous  materials,  one  of  whico, 
however,  was  only  too  clear — ^the  alliance  of  the  clergy  with  Spain — not 
forgetting  gold,  intrigue,  menace,  and  foreign  insolence  harder  perhaps 
to  put  up  with  than  all  the  rest 

Another  point  on  which  M.  Michelet  is  opposed  to  received  opinions  is, 
die  actual  power  and  influence  of  the  League.  He  belieyes  this  power  to 
have  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  It  found  on  every  side,  indeed,  scope 
for  developing  itself,  because,  in  a  time  of  universal  weakness,  it  met  with 
no  active  obstacle,  encountered  no  positive  resistance.  But  the  League 
was  very  weak,  even  by  its  own  estmiate  of  itself.  From  tiie  veiy  mt, 
it  was  conscious  of  utter  inalulity  to  hold  its  ground  without  the  assistance 
of  Spain.  On  this  point  the  diverse  fiictions  of  the  League  were  of  one 
mina.  Mayenne's  demand  was  a  Spanish  army.  The  Sixteen,  opposed 
to  Mayenne,  would  yield  obedience  to  none  other  than  Spain.  The  son 
of  Guise,  a  htlle  later,  pkused  his  only  hope  of  success  in  a  l^anish 
marriaee.  Philip  IL  was  obliged  to  come  again  and  again,  incessantly, 
to  the  help  of  this  **  great  party,'' ''  said  to  bS  so  popular  that  it  was  one 
with  the  people's  own  self;"  incessantly  must  the  King  of  Spain  be 
intervening,  to  aid  and  assist,  to  abet  enterprise  and  to  remedy  disaster, 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  North,  by  means  of  the  great  expeditions  dT 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  but  in  every  direction,  in  Bretagne,  in  Langnedoc, 
in  Paris,  by  the  constant  presence  of  his  armies,  without  which  the  League 
must  needs  hare  dropped  to  pieces  a  hundred  times  over.  The  League 
is  compared,  in  short,  on  the  score  of  its  intrinsic  weakness^  with  eeUe 
grande  machine  de  Marly ^  with  its  hundred  huge  wheels  without  any 
action  of  their  own,  which  ^  it  is  to  move  at  all  must  inroke  the  helping 
hand  of  some  looker-on,  to  set  it  a-goin^  and  Jce^  it  a-going  too. 

Naturalljr  enough,  the  historianof  the  French  Revolution  returns  a^piin 
and  agam  to  the  parallel  suggested,  by  various  writers,  and  on  various 
grounds,  between  the  ways  and  means  of  the  League  and  those  of  the 
Jacobin  Revolutionists.  Among  other  topics  there  is  the  Terrorism  in 
each  case.  Certain  features  of  resemblance  he  admits  between  the 
Terrorism  of  1589  and  that  of  1793.    But  the  essential  pomt  of  distine- 
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4MB  h9twma  then  he  takes  to  be  dii»— end  it  if  ^«m  that  aMgittbe 
Ai^oipoted  from  the  itutfaor  of  <'  Prieeti,  Women,  aoi  FamUees"  thil  the 
TeROiiaaiof  the  Leegoe  meddled  withinicmrdometticit)^  amd  wMieafcieJ 
widi  thedetftilaef  h(mieliih,  to  a  degree  tteter  realieed  ligr  the  skcntiel 
'93.  The  kttei;,  he  affiiiM,  acted  fiEom  intho«t,  not  from  w^^  Uwm 
destitste  oi  that  wonderfvd  instrameat  of  eocbeiaitical  poliee,  the  oooieB- 
ikiiial;  without  tkcU,  it  eoukl  sot  laiiaaek  the  thoagfafci  and  imagiBatioBi 
of  the  heart--iteei:ad  not  get  to  the  bottom  cf  the  qwilMni — iteoiddBOt 
iake  its  stand  between  hi^Mnd  and  wife—it  stopped  ahovt  of  knowiBg 
dhat  was  to  be  the  diaaer  of  to-day,  what  whs  said  on  tihe  pillow  last 
i^ght — it  could  not  see  thsongh  the  Hoot  waHs,  peep  inta  the  Unsphwi, 
peer  into  the  sancepaa,  pry  isio  beddiamber  and  bed.  One  mad  eo«- 
mjwnirr  pastor  and  spy,  united  in  eee  and  the  same  penon,  peaapiiig'  ai 
&e  cenfeaBOBal  those  ndiom  he  terrified  horn  the  height  of  the  palpH — 
4heir  servants  having  been  already  wedl  pmaped  by  hiiB,  io  werm  eat 
eTeiy  available  secret^  scandalous  and  shamefal  or  what  aot,^ — Msy  ways 
M.  kichelet»  is  <|aite  a  diffDrent  ideid  from  ihat  of  the  Jooobins. 

But  in  these  very  modes  of  action  he  desenes  an  eqihsietion  of  some 
of  ilie  ^'popalarity"  of  the  League  party.  Why  be  mvptised  if  the 
I^eague  became  ^'  pepular,"  when  it  adopted  oMans  eo  energetic  ?  Wh^' 
nsk  how  it  isthatoeJyamon^theaM^blesave  te  be  found  daeiarBdenemias 
of  the  League  ?  '*  The  reason  is  veiy  sbsple.  It  is  beeanse  one  had 
need  have^  ior  that  purpose^  not  only  a  sword  to  defend  enassif  wztfta/, 
hut  moieover  a  hide  wherein  to  take  refuge  in  time  of  need ;  and  at  miy 
cate  a  hone,  like  the  fiunidied  noblesse  led  on  by  the  King  of  Name. 
As  to  the  wietobed  dwiiieas  of  the  towns^  within  the  atroeaous  gnsp  of 
40  compact  a  police^  to  what  shall  I  oompaxe  their  lot?    Dungeon  and 

K>n-eell  aee  £ar  more  fitee,  beeanae  these  at  leaet  ^e  prisoner  is  alone, 
great  caekot  of  Ptfis,  the  great  caekoi  of  Toidonaa,  tfaeae  towm, 
iumed  into  pnsons,  multiplied  tenor  in  a  hoxrflble  degne  by  eome  faundBsd 
thousand  witnesses^  who  played  the  spy  one  upon  anether,  by  the  pro- 
Amdity  of  n  system  of  mutual  iaquisTtion,  in  asatters  domeste  and  the 
snost  prifats^  even  to  the  extent  of  self-aooaaataon  and  seff-denunetttion 
£nMn  sheer  impulses  of  personal  alaim." 

A£ber  the  deadi  of  the  ''King  of  the  League,"  the  old  Osrdiaal  de 


Bourbon,  the  League  was  seen,  more  dearly  t£m  ever,  ie  be  a  party  widi 
two  headsp  one  of  which,  the  Guise  section,  was  gettmg  thumsr,  (osncr, 
every  way  weaker,  day  by  day.  The  Spamsh  head,  on  the  other  hand, 
wm  inceaasiag  in  bulk  and  stiengtii,  and  beeame  viitasfly  Ae  only  head 
of  the  party.  The  dergy,  now  a*  length  foraaking  ikm  eherisbed 
mmance^  *doomed  as  it  was  to  continual  frustration  and  disappomtaaeat, 
of  hafing  in  one  of  the  House  of  Guise  a  captain  of  the  Ounch  aiilbfliit 
here  en  earth*  firaakly  rallied  aionnd  the  Sp«i«h  atandani,  and  iasenbed 
on  their  own  flag,  as  objeet  and  the  device  of  their  order,  ia  r§^aMde 
Tetranper.    We  will  not  have  thb  man,  Henry  of  Bouibon,  to  reiga  oier 


an:  our  ayyathiei  ace  with  Spain,  our  hopes  are  from,  the  atcsnger,with 
nnd  lor  the  mreigner  we  will  do  or  die. 


But  this  Henry  of  Boucbon,  meanwhile,  was  profiting  signaU^  by  the 
Spanish  sympathies  of  the  aati-national  party.  M.  Miebslrtdateshneeeaf- 
merU  from  the  moment  when  Fianee,  tirodeiF  priests  and  Spaniards,  begao 
to  ten  its  badcen  them,  and  tolookat  afiUis  from  the  stnid-pointof  die 
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jMOM  (aanoD — irUe  H«Qn  IIL  wu  stiH  liTuig,  bowevwr,  «id  «ke  aie^e 
mi^Mm  goiag  oa.  ]S[apoleoa  «io»  called  the  Kmg  «f  Na^Mie  ^^  non 
4iraire  cspteine  de  Mndeoe ;"  Md  tlM  Piinoe  of  Ptema  aid  of  liim,  ""I 
JMd  Bwpfomd  him  to  Iw  •  kiiig»  while  he  it  col j  a  omfauiier.''  Bodi  of 
ilMie  w»f  in  Miehelei'i  jodgmeniy  hard  tajiogs.  Theae  great  Italiaa 
tartimaiifli  he  reoHurks,  de  net  take  aeoovni  of  one  tfainfip— vii^  that  m 
J^raoee  a  apaik  doee  the  bawMSi.  Tout  e9t  par  TMrneeUA  <'Nomaa 
had  more  of  it  than  Henri  lY.  A  hotter  would  not  hare  eveoeeded  to 
walL  Hie  brilliant  rivacity,  whidi  carried  all  along  with  hiaa,  made  him 
stvoaap  at  a  party  oUe^  befom  making  him  a  ceoeraL  He  knew  none  too 
meU  how  armies  were  to  be  coadncted,  hot  he  created  them,  by  those 
iMoinating  ways  of  his,  hy  hie  gaiety,  by  hit  ^ery  look." 

Af^iKMiiiflgifenof  thecharaoteri8ties*of  the  B^amaia  to  this  efieet : 

In  the  first  phu)e»  ihe  creature  was  decidedly  of  the  masoalitte  gender, 
and,  fiffthermore,  ditans  mimx^  a  aatyiv  as  his  profile  shows. 

Secondly,  a  Frenehman,  ebsely  akin  to  his  grsat  leie — to  that  g^remd 
ftffVow  quigtUm  tai^^-FnuMis  L  He  wai^  in  htit,  another  Franeis  L, 
srith  less  of  nstraint,  aoore  familiar  and  comaumioatire,  ready  to  jeat  and 
ipaasip  with  peo^  of  ei«iy  description. 

Thirdly,  he  was  a  Gaaoon;  he  had  the  tastes  and  habits  of  that  pso* 
4rinoe  ia  exoesi^  and  got  rid  of  them  (er  degasoonnised)  very  dewly. 

It  is  saidthat  while  an  infant  he  had  ei^t  di£Perent  mnaes,  and  sueked 
«i«^di£EBvsnt  kinds  of  railL  This,  M.  Michelet  takes  it,  was  a  trae  image 
of  his  liA^  wheieui  eq  aumy  influences  were  strangely  commingled  to- 
Mtber.  Coligny  and  Cathenne  de  MMiois  were  two  of  his  nurses.  U»> 
jartunately,  he  nrofited  little  by  the  former,  iofinitd^  by  tibe  hU;ter. 

'^  The  asoat  cleoeptivo  part  of  him  was  his  sensibility,  which,  howerer, 
was  quite  real  and  not  at  all  pretended^ — a  facile  thing,  entirely  nataraL 
fie  had  very  hinriy  ^es,  that  were  hardly  dry  for  an  instant^  so  ringular 
their  filoilitjr  far  tears.  He  wept  for  love,  wept  for  firiendshqi,  wept  fiir 
nity.  •  •  •  Nothing  can  be  mote  amusing,  more  origiaaL  The  popular 
Ja^endof  the  DiMe  k  quatre  is  here  sia^ly  the  truth*  A  dkMegm$c9m 
and  fmnmre  dkMe,  if  erer  there  was  one,  we  regard  him  with  something 
«f  compassion  toa  StiU  iwhnppier  at  home  than  he  was  elsewhere, 
hsrassed  id>ent  fem  and  about  naosMy,  a  deluded  lorier,  a  famiahed  king, 
ha  writes  despairing  letten  to  his  Gabrielle,  who,  together  with  Belle- 
l^arde,  makes  BMrry  over  them  at  his  expense.  To  his  parliasaent,  whioh 
refuses  him  assistance,  he  addreoies  renraaches  at  once  ek>^[uent  and  un- 
digaifiedp  pervaded  by  an  aeeent  of  kmdness  which  goes  to  the  heart." 
Aa  fer  his  abjurabioa,  it  was  the  politic  act  of  an  easy-going  man  of  the 
wndd,  <<panassant  si  iadi£Etesnt  ml  Uea  et  au  maL''  Ihe  Bonrhoa,  in 
short,  is  no  hcnro,  of  the  heroic  east,  stature^  or  dimennona,  aa  he  appears 
M  M.  Ifiohelet's  canvas.  The  only  hero  of  that  sort,  so  prceented  and 
SMknowledged  in  theae  pages,  ia  the  Priace  of  Orange,  William  the  ailen^ 
with  wham  Henry  ia  plac^  m  a  state  of  inridioas  comparison. 

The  hot  of  the  Yaieis,  Henri  IIL,  b  of  oourse  a  peominent  object  a 
ibe  history.    Some  of  its  smartcat  writiiig  ia  devoted  to  him.    What 


l>arihi  chHfiy  ndasired  m  thia  oftaainate  prince,  wm  hia  ^  extiaevdinary 
prudence."  He  read  Maohiaval  every  evening;  read,  and  profited  hy  tliie 
reading;  fint  one  sees  fiom  the  first,  aqrs  IL  Miohelet,  that  tksa  young 
king,  ^rncilMx  and  ^iriitea^  hot  wocQ-outy  ^wedup^"  was  tfie  viotiBa  in 
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a  singular  degree  of  a  progressive  softening  of  the  brain,  ffis  phjsieiaa, 
jffiron,  dedarod,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  that  he  would  die  mad  bo- 
fore  long.  His  weakness,  as  a  ruler,  was  in&rmity  of  wilL  IncapaUe  <£ 
self-direction,  he  was  also  incapable  of  keeping  the  secrets  of  o4heni :  privy 
counsellors  complained  that  there  was  no  priTaej  in  the  couuds  tiiej 
offered — ^there  was  no  serving  such  a  master  under  such  circaniistaiiefls — 
they  knew  not  where  to  have  him.  And  then,  what  diance  of  popukritj 
had  a  sovereign  who  lived  shut  up  in  his  room,  like  a  young  lady  of  Itahr, 
afraid  of  sun  and  air?  ^*His  more  than  feminine  toilette  left  a  donobt 
whether  he  was  a  man  after  all,  despite  some  scanty  semblance  of  a  bend 
that  came  to  a  point  on  his  chin.  He  took  no  horse  or  foot  exciciBe, 
scarcely  any  in  a  carriage  even  ;  he  had  travelled  through  Savoy  f  on  fail 
way  home  to  assume  the  crown  in  1574]  in  a  glass  litter.  His  fiivoorite 
vehicle  was  a  little  painted  boat,  which  remind^  him  of  his  darling  Vene- 
tian gondolas,  the  mystery  of  which  inspired  him  with  longing  regrets. 
Stretched  on  a  couch  the  livelong  day,  he  only  got  up  to  lie  down  again 
in  this  barque  of  his,  snugly  curtained  in,  and  thus  tsonveyed  gmtly  alon^ 
the  Sa6ne.  This  *^  poor  man,"  to  whom  have  been  attributed  the  tastes 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  came  home  from  Italy  in  a  condition  of  utter  phy- 
sical debility.  "  Fowk  as  they  grow  old  become  cocks,  and  crow  ;  and 
women  get  a  beard.     Henry,  alreadv  old  at  three-and-twenty,  had  under- 

fone  the  contrary  metamorphosis ;  he  had  become  a  woman  to  his  very 
nger-ends.  He  loved  women's  ornaments,  their  perfumes,  their  poodles  ; 
he  took  to  wearing  their  earrings.  He  had  their  manners,  their  graces, 
and,  like  them,  he  was  fond  of  young  men  of  daring  and  dnelUng  pro- 
pensities— good  swordsmen,  such  as  he  believed  able  to  afford  him  protec- 
tion." On  one  occasion,  the  opening  of  the  States-General  at  Blois,  his 
miuesty  *'  came  out"  in  full  feminine  costume.  He  wore  the  turned-down 
collar  then  in  fashion  among  court  ladies.  And  a  necklace  of  pearls,  we 
are  told,  which  was  seen  through  his  open  doublet,  next  to  his  ddicale 
white  skin,  ''  s'harmonisait  k  ravir  avec  une  gorge  naissante  que  toote 
dame  etA  enW^e.''  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  n^ien  thy  king  is  a  child! 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Preadier,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Thrice  woe,  then,  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a — woman  I  A  land 
will  fight  well  and  long  for  a  woman-king,  when  it  can  boast  oi  its  King 
Maria  Theresa.  But  what  can  a  land  do  for  an  unsezed  Henri  IIL, 
whose  beard  is  nought,  and  his  skin  so  dazzUng,  and  the  sheen  of  has 
crown  absorbed  in  that  of  ear-drops  and  necklace  P 

His  namesake  of  Guise,  again,  figures  to  poor  effwt  in  M.  MlcheWs 
version.  The  Spanish  despatches  glorified  this  Henri  under  ihe  title  of 
Hercuki ;  but  under  no  such  character  does  he  here  tread  the  boards. 
He  b  rq>re8ented  as  a  thorough  Italian,  wearing  a  German  mask,  and 
affecting  the  part  of  one  who  is  slow  and  sure,  and  a  certain  military  sim- 
pUdty,  ientant  son  AUemand.  He  is  regarded  as  the  tool,  and  in  effect 
the  martyr,  of  Philip  II.  The  narrative  of  his  assassination  is  striking^ 
told,  in  the  historian's  peculiar  style,  abrupt  and  eccentric^  but  alwavs 
graphic  and  spirited.  Though  a  much  more  than  twice-told  tale — and  m 
suite  of  the  querulous  query.  What  more  tedious  ? — we  venture  to  follow 
the  leading  incidents  as  they  are  here  depicted. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1688,  all  the  court  then  being  present  at  a 
B^fee  given  by  the  queen-mother  to  celebrate  a  marriage  in  ber  household, 
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the  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  those  who  might  watch  his 
moyements,  sommoned  two  persons,  who  passed  for  safe  and  honest 
royalists,  the  Marshal  d'Aumont  and  M.  de  Rambooillet,  and  declared  to 
them  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  bratnides  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  that  either  the  duke  or  he  must  die. 

M.  de  Rambouillet,  being  a  ''limb  of  the  law,"  was  something  per- 
plexed by  an  announcement  of  this  kind,  and  hinted  that  the  duke  must 
be  broi^^ht  to  trial.  Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders :  ''  And  where  are 
you  to  find  witnesses,  guards,  judges  ?"  The  marshal  came  nearer  the 
mark  than  the  lawyer:  "He  must  be  killed,"  quoth  the  man  of  war. 
And  it  does  not  appear  that  Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders  this  time* 

Two  other  counsellors  were  then  called  in,  whose  opinion  *< jumped" 
with  that  of  the  marshal.  So  the  king  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  the* 
bravest  man  he  had,  Captain  Crillon,  to  wit — a  gentleman  no  way  given 
to  '^  forget  his  swashing  blow  "  when  it  might  do  the  head  of  the  state 
some  service.  Nevertheless  the  worthy  detain  demurred  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  would  be  charmed  to  kill  his  man  in  a  duel ;  but  as  for 
taking  him  off  in  the  manner  now  required,  why 

Well,  days  passed  on ;  and  time,  that  tells  upon  all  of  us  and  ours,  told 
upon  ce  bon  Capiiaine  Crillon.  He  undertook  to  secure  the  passages 
and  keep  the  doors  of  the  ch&teau.  Guise  was  pas^ng  his  time  in 
enervating  pleasures,  from  which  his  health  was  suffering  fearfully ; 
&in ting- fits  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  to  remedy  which  he  had  re- 
course to  cordials  and  drugs  that  were  in  only  too  frequent  requisition. 
He  treated  with  ostentatious  neglect  the  numerous  biUets  he  received, 
warning  him  of  what  was  plotting  against  him  in  the  royal  apartment. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  was  passed  by  him  in  reckless  dissipation,  by 
the  king  in  sleepless  disquietude.  It  struck  four ;.  the  king  arose,  and 
went  into  his  cabinet,  where  he  found,  by  appointment,  De  Termes  and 
Du  Nalde,  with  whom  he  made  arrangements  for  the  now  instant  cata- 
strophe. His  faithful  five-and-forty,  good  at  need,  were  duly  stowed 
away,  to  bide  their  time — with  the  special  caution  to  make  no  noise,  lest 
the  queen-mother  should  overhear,  and  take  alarm.  Pale  and  woe- 
begone, he  worked  on  the  feelings  of  his  trusty  followers  by  bidding 
them  mark  his  wretched  plight.  He  was  lost,  he  said,  unless  the  duke 
perished.  He  was  reduced  to  extremity;  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ; 
nothing  in  it  could  he  confidently  call  his  own,  not  the  very  bed  he  lay 
on.  He  had  done  for  them  all  he  could,  but  his  power  of  serving  them 
was  at  an  end.  They  would  all  be  ruined  together  with  him  unless  a 
blow  was  struck — struck  now,  and  struck  home.  That  blow  he  had  the 
right  to  command  them  to  strike:  was  he  not  king?  and  had  not  the 
king  power  over  life  and  death  ?  let  them  strike,  therefore — strike  now, 
and  strike  home — it  was  his  will. 

All  these  Gascon  brains  took  fire  at  the  instant.  They  were  impatient 
to  strike  the  blow.  So  loud  and  excited  grew  their  voices,  that  the  king 
was  in  a  panic  about  Catherine.  It  would  never  do  to  have  the  queen- 
mother  getting  out  of  bed,  and  coming  to  know  what  all  this  stir  was 
about  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour.  "  see,"  he  whispered,  "  see  first  of 
all  which  of  you  have  daggers."  Eight  were  found.  Those  gentlemen 
alone  were  stationed  in  the  ante-chamber  who  were  armed  both  with 
sword  and  dagger ;  the  rest  being  disposed  m  other  directions.   The  king 
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in  2nt  cwiaiiBt  two  or  4ne  upofn  wbooi  iMi 
Bstfesdty  he  moytd  t#nd  fro,  kither  and  tUthez^  ia  fieverisk 

im  flB,  and  had  Moorad  voch  paaoa  as  eoafenion  cmAA  grre 
aknoner  was  at  h^nd  pour  mettre  orSne  «  «a  eomciawt,  «ifc  la  on  «£ 
Zfanrj's  toBparaoient — heimaphrodite  as  he  is  reavetentod— 4a  igita- 
tioa  of  die  craif  was  no  tnie.  He  kepi  gcmg  m  ood  oat ;  iioir  mi 
ifaen  ofeaiag  the  door  of  the  aola^kanker  adnre  the  aeleet  aighl  mm 
kapt  wmtsagy  foppin^  his  kead  io,  aad  bidding  than  an  no  aocoanta) 
aaatove  oat  so  so  ti>  get  woonded — a  aran  of  Guise's  tachao  know  how  Is 
hit  haid,  aod  aiigkt  kait  tfieflOH-ke  <H«a7)  would  ka  weey  aaaj  if  dny 
got  kart— ^-80  pn^  Ist  tkem  be  eaiitk>aB. 

A  oooBoi  kid  beoa  wiawnoaed  to  meet  this  monriag'»  and  die  MerabeB 
kogvi  to  appear  at  the  c^ftteaa— the  rojalisls  amviag  fisat  Befafa  it 
M  ds^rlight,  the  Canliaids  de  Vendue  and  da  G^di,  the  Marshak 
d'Aomsait  and  de  Beta,  d'O  aod  Raaikowfflet,  wave  id  their  plaoe.  Not 
^aite  80  earij  was  the  arra^  of  M.  de  Lj^od,  and  of  tke  CaidiatI  de 
Guise — ^thouffh  quite  eeoa  enongk  Hdt  bos  nyjestiy's  pin  pose.  Tke  daloB, 
aMannvlnley  inoagh  kdgad  widnn  die  ohlteao,  was  not  yet  €i^ 

Ad«kanddnary  wiater's  day  it  was;  the  run  fiding 'fimai 


tonight.  It  was  ekse  upon  eight  o^idodk -when  some  one  TvatoBediorsp 
at  m9  duke's  bodvooas  door.  He  dwasod  hnaself  kaattf  in  a  now  and 
showy  habit  of  grey  aatin,  and  made  his  way  to  the  ooaneH-ohambery  bk 
aknk  thrown  ovnr  his  arai.  In  die  coort^yaidy  and  on  Ae  stsirease,  and 
aapeeially  on  tke  kadii^,  ke  oaae  aeioss  uiuukew  of  gaards;  kat  dik 
cansed  nan  no  greact  sarpvise,  as  he  had  beea  tnfbnned  die  night  befioie 
by  TaBTJaiirf,  dior  oaptaioy  that  tkaae  pmmvres  dUMes  men  aomiag  in 
the  morning  to  beg  his  interposition  in  theb  fashalf,  at  dba  connoii,  to  get 
aoaie  of  their  arsean  paid  op.  And  now,  sure  anoogky  Imto  was  Captim 
Laiehont— a  worthy  coadjotor  of  CiqptaiaCniloa  {ke  too  was  not  fiv  si) 
— and  die  captain  made  im  to  the  doke,  and  put  on  a  pidfial  £me  for 
whiokdieiawasJittleoecaaKm^  as  be  was  ili  at  die  dmOyandaTeiy  anaa- 
osaw  ia  pemenal  presenee^  meagre  k  Jmre  pem*  and  said  in  a  wJoomg 
Toioe,  simi  as  a  seasDned  meadicaot  mii^  have  enried  Ar  its  palkes  so 
deverty  was  it  pitehed  ia  your  traa  minor  key — ^Mann^gnsoiy  these 
poor  soldiers  kere,  naleas  diey  get  tkeir  pay,  faaia  no  okokn  bat  to  gat 


away,  and  seUthev  horses:  they  are  roinad  else,  vtteehr  doae  fcr."  Aad 
aii  the  poor  soldien,  aooordnig  to  d^eir  instraedoas,  Mbwsd  the  duke, 
kat  VBL  hand,  with  iaqiknng  boks  and  hated  bieatk. 

Tba  duke  gave  diem  Ins  woid  of  promise,  widi  al  ooortay,  andpaBBsl 
an.     But  as  soon  as  he  was  Ujb^  inside,  aad  dia  gate  elosed,  the  i 
behind  him  anderwentuieadredfaEUige.    Itwasi 
bell  had  rung  for  the  Transformation  fieeno.     ' 
ataiiemo  of  pages,  valets,  and  all  saoh  ineonireaaenoe^^^ 
aiary  passage,  adiile  CriUon  made  liMt  the  gates  of  the  < 

PMcard,  thedsdce'sseflBBtarfvhad  thearasenooofmiadtoaBadkina 
hnadkardao^  within  wkidi  a  note  was  eadosedywiditkese-words:  ^8>f^ 
yovnel^  or  yoa  ase  a  dead  manr  Bat  the  admittanoe  of  any  soek  am- 
aba  at  die  oasde  gates  was  qaite  inconsistent  witk  Captmn  GriBoa's 
aotioas  lif  dnty.    Nuirim'  handkaiduef  nor  note  fcimd  its  way  in. 

Chase  wm  smw  aeatsd,  aKl  aoaU  no  kmgsr  help  sBefa«,  ky  dB  kM)b 


I  asdno^  (keprsmotsf^f 

nie  guards  soomed  da 

Baaoes,  and  made  san  of 
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^bC  *Aofe  ftiwad  kim,  tltfrt  sonetluBg  ^itiis  niob^.  He  inn  vbmui]^  ml 
soon  became  visiblj  agitated.  Exhausted  by  mtdnigiit  debasdMr^  aad 
■fppnssed  by  a  ragwe  senaec^irhat  awaited  turn,  lie  trenbled,  HleeBaUly 
tm  Ae  road  -ky  daity  death,  aad,  like  BaiUj,  ttttributed  it  te  Hie  cold: 
» J'ai  feid."  His  aaHia  dren  was  ffain  wear  for  this  Ueoic  DeeeoliMr 
nunii^.  Heiroaldha^afifefiglrted.  He  Mt  «welL  ^'Moamw 
de  Momntaine,  hare  the  goodness  to  tell  the  valet  de  chanfare  tihat  I 
should  ke  gbd^f  a  &m  trilliDg  articAes  from  has  mqeet/s  -armoirei — 
SMiie  oenserve'ctPDWP,  atraisinde  Bamms."  NeiAer of  these desidenAa 
IwMig  ^Miiid,  howefor,  in  the  n>jid  store^ckxMt^  the  ivh^  iras  fain  to  "pttt 
vp  inotoad  with  oohm  BrignoVes  plaais. 

There  iras  a  gash  on  oae  ci  the  Mce's  ehedcs,  whseh  affiscted  Hbe 
ncog^fooariag  eye,  Thb  eye  now  began  to  water.  T^aknig  adfiwtige 
of  this,  the  dAe  eaid  to  the  treasurer  Hotanan :  **  Monsieur  HotHao, 
wSl  yo«  be  good  enough  to  go  to  ^  domr  of  the  stairease  and  tee  if  one 
of  my  pagw  be  there,  or  some  one  ^se,  wiie  can  fetak  me  a  handlcw- 
doef  ?"  liotman  w«nt  out  aooordingfy,  but  it  oeens  he  eocdd  neitfaBr 
yais  on  nor  make  his  way  back.  A  valet  of  the  king^s  brooght  tlie 
aoke  a  handaerciurf. 

Heari  was  now  sare  of  his  man,  and  sent  BAwdL  to  derare  his  preMDOe 
in  the  royal  cabinet.  R^vol  came  back  aH  in  a  tremble — ^he  had  beaa 
stopped  by  liie  doorkeeper  in  the  inteiMediate  ante-charaber.  What  did 
It  aH  mean?  *'  Mon  J)unV'  ei:obnmed  the  kmg,  ^  what  is  the  inattar 
witk  you,  R^ol?  •  How  pale  you  are!  Ton  will  spoil  Biy  buaaess 
«iimpMely;  tA  your  cheeks,  rub  your  cheeks,  B^rd.*  ^  There's 
notluBg  the  matter,  sire,''  answered  poor  ^alHd  Reyol,  like  an  obedieBt 
amaut  (we  presume)  trying  the  effsot  of  friction  on  fak  dieeks  to  get  a 
little  cokmr  into  tfiem  again— ^  only  the  doorkeeper  won't  open  Hie  door 
to  me  without  yew  majesty's  express  oonmiands.''  The  express  codif- 
mands  were  issued,  and  the  Sieur  de  R^vol  gained  adomion  to  the 
ODimcilKshamber.  As  he  entered,  the  Sieur  de  Marillae  was  rdating 
asaae  g&bette  teansaction  or  anoAer,  and  there  "waa  the  Duke  of  dnse 
ealing  his  Biignoles  ploms.  lUvol  dehrers  his  messi^e,  and  dien  daits 
away  like  lightnii^  to  let.  the  king  know.  Chiise  rises,  puts  some  of  the 
plams  asto  Ins  oomfit-box,  toasss  the  ranainder  on  the  carpet,  and  friee- 
tioQiiy  myites  his  fellow-councillors  to  scramble  for  tiiem:  Messiem^ 
fm  «n  ventf  He  Ihen  folds  up  his  ckiak  under  his  left  aim,  carries  his 
giores  and  his  comfit-box  in  his  left  hand,  and  bids  liie  company  £ne- 
-mXL  He  raps  at  the  door.  Hie  kuissier  opens,  and  warily  doses  it 
after  him. 

Guise  enters  the  ante-chamber,  and  sahites  the  E%ht.  None  bat  tiiey 
are  present — no  pages,  no  gentlessen  in  waiting.  He  sees  Longnae 
there,  sitting  on  a  trunk ;  but  Longnae  does  not  pay  him  die  oompliment 
ef  rinng.  The  otiiers,  howerer,  follow  him,  as  thoi^fh  by  way  of  leepeotL 
Just  as  he  k  some  two  steps  from  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  he  turns  halt 
way  Tooad,  to  h)ok  at  them.  Instantly  he  is  seiaed---«urrounded^- 
peaiarded  behind  and  before.  He  staggers,  eiytng  ^MI  mes  amis! 
Eh!  mes  amis!  Eh!  mes  amis!"  Mother  and  deeper  fleeh-wouad 
wrings  from  him  a  supplication  for  mercy.  But  he  struggled. vifforously 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  de£|pair.  His  sword  was  entangled  in  his 
doak,  and  his  limbs  held  £ast  by  his  assassins — ^yet  he  continued  draggmg 
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them  along  with  him  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  to  the  feet 
of  the  king's  bed,  where  he  fell. 

His  brother  the  cardinal  overheard  hb  cries.  ''  Ah  1  they  are  Idlliiig 
my  brother !"  he  exclaimed,  and  started  up,  but  was  stopped  1^ 
jkurshal  d'Aumont,  sword  in  hand.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  stiM 
more  affnghted,  commended  himself  to  the  care  of  Heayen  and  the  men^ 
of  the  king. 

Henri  next  directed  the  body  of  his  fallen  enemy  to  be  searched,  aa  it 
lay  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  There  was  found  upon  him  a  little  k^ 
attached  to  a  gold  chain,  and  inside  the  pockets  a  little  purse  containing 
twelve  crown-pieces,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written^  in  m 
duke's  own  hand,  <<  For  maintaining  the  war  in  France,  there  are  wanted 
seven  hundred  thousand  livres  monthly."  A  diamond  in  the  Aape  oi  a 
heart  was  taken  from  off  one  of  his  fingers.  While  this  search  was  going 
on,  some  slight  movement  was  observed  in  the  body,  and  one  of  the 
searchers  exhorted  his  victim,  ''  Monsieur,  while  you  have  still  some  life 
remaining,  crave  pardon  of  Crod  and  your  king."  Whereupon,  incapable 
of  speech,  but  heaving  a  deep  siffh,  that  seem^  to  come  as  m)m  a  sufferer 
on  the  wheel,  the  duke  breathed  his  last — and  so  was  covered  over  with  a 
grey  cloak.  Two  hours  later,  the  body  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  long, 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  river. 

It  is  Bead  that  the  king  exclaimed,  as  he  gaied  on  the  corpse,  "  AA  / 
qu*il  est  grand!  Still  greater  dead  than  living  1"  An  involuntary  pro- 
phecy, ^chelet  calls  it — ^which  the  League  knew  how  to  turn  to  accoonty 
or  perhaps  indeed  invented.  Others  allege  that  Henri,  with  the  wild 
delight  of  a  coward  whose  object  of  terror  is  extinct,  kicked  the  dead  man 
brutally  on  the  face.  Michelet  thinks  it  not  unlikely.  This  very  original 
personage,  he  says,  had  in  him  a  good  deal  of  the  Borgia  and  the  Scapin 
combined  together.  He  was  a  cross  of  the  extravagant  buffoon  and  the 
Italian  monk.  , 

His  own  day  of  retribution  was  not  far  distant  A  few  months  only, 
and  the  dagger  of  Jacques  Clement  had  been  driven  home.  M.  Michelet 
relates  this  regicidal  act  with  corresponding  effect.  The  reader  will  also 
find  him  worth  consulting  on  the  character  and  policy  (the  ability  of 
which  he  probably  underrates)  of  Catherine  de  M^dicis — the  career  and 
fate  of  Mary  Stuart  (whom  he  tries  to  strip  of  all  romance) — the  home 
and  foreign  .politics  of  Queen  Elizabeth — the  wily,  overreaching  ways  of 
Philip  n. — and  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  William  of  Orange.  There 
is  a  noteworthy  sketch,  too,  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  its  fortunes ; 
nor  should  we  omit  notice  of  occasional  fragments  of  criticism,  Uteraiy 
and  artistic,  which  deserve  to  be  had  in  remembrance — the  subject  being 
now  a  Michael  Angelo,  now  a  Palestrina — in  one  page  a  Paracelsus  <a 
Servetus,  in  another  a  Sully  or  D*Aubign6.  In  fine,  with  all  its  ecotti- 
tricities  of  thought  and  of  diction,  the  present  volume  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  cutshing  author^s  History  of  France,  if  we  ms^  give  that 
name  to  the  series  of  etudes^  monographs,  and  kaleidoscopic  efrects  which, 
in  default  of  a  connected  History,  we  are  but  too  happy  to  receive  fima 
so  original  a  mind. 
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GALLBET  OF  THEATEICAL  POETEAITS. 

BY  T.  P.  GBINSTED. 
He  oomes  to  tell  me  of  the  players.— Shakspbjlbe. 

V. — William  Chables  Macbeadt. 

Db.  Doban,  somewhat  recently,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
narchs  who  had  retired  from  business.  Now  the  stage,  be  it  known, 
has  its  rulers,  as  well  as  kingdoms,  some  of  whom — ^yielding  to  the 
mutability  which  affecteth  all  things — resign  their  tinsel  crowns,  not 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  into  the  guardianship  of  the  property 
man,  to  be  hereafter  contested  for  by  some  heroic  youth,  who  may  nmcy 
that  velvet  paths  are  scattered  in  the  homes  of  scenic  kings.  The  most 
influent  monarch  the  stage  has  boasted  of  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  he  whose  name  is  appended  to  our  present  sketch.  He,  too, 
has  retired  from  business  ;  ana  having  exchanged  the  pageantry  of  the 
stage  for  the  quiet  of  an  honourable  leisure,  we  feel  the  more  emboldened 
to  attempt  his  ''  counterfeit  presentment,"  undeterred  by  those  influences 
which  constitute  the  ''  divine  right  of  kings." 

London — ^that  ^'perpetual  home  of  a  shifting  multdtude" — ^is  the  birth- 
place of  William  Charles  Macready,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St 
rancras  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1793,  and  has  consequently  entered  upon 
his  sixty-fifth  year.  His  father,  a  native  of  Dublin,  was  attracted  from 
his  original  calling  by  the  allurements  of  the  stage.  Upon  Macklin's 
last  vint  to  the  Iri^  capital  he  brought  forward  his  "Man  of  the 
World,"  in  which  the  senior  Macready  played  Egerton  to  the  Sir  Pertmax 
of  the  author,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  managers  of  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  first  appeared  on  the  18th  of  September,  1786,  as 
Flutter,  in  the  ''  Belle's  Stratagem."  He  continued  at  that  house  for 
several  years,  and  then  became  manager  of  the  Birmingham  and  other 
povincuil  theatres.  Anxious  that  his  son  should  have  a  different  pro- 
fession from  his  own,  he  placed  him  at  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
when  ten  years  old  he  was  entered  at  Rugby,  where  his  classical  attain- 
ments brought  him  much  repute.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  the  younger 
Macready  was  looking  forwahl  to  matriculation  at  Oxford,  when  the 
affiedrs  of  his  father  became  embarrassed.  With  much  devotedness  he 
relinquished  the  chance  of  academic  honours,  and  stood  forth  to  retrieve, 
if  possible,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  parent.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1810 
— being  then  but  three  months  past  his  seventeenth  year— he  appeared 
upon  the  boards  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Borneo. 
Success  attended  his  efforts ;  the  disorraiised  company  was  by  him  ren- 
dered e£Bcient,  and  his  father  was  saved  from  nun. 

Moral  feeline  and  high  principle  thus  introduced  William  Macready  to 
the  stage,  as  mial  affection  led  Charles  Kean,  seventeen  years  later,  to 
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embrace  the  same  calling.  For  four  years  the  subject  of  our  portrait 
continued  with  his  father's  company,  as  principal  actor  and  stage  director, 
playing  with  them  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Chester,  and  Newcasdei 
At  thui  earlj  period  of  his  career  he  compiled  a  dzams  from  Scott'i 
*'  Rokeby,'*  m  which  he  played  Bertram  Bmngham,  Modi  literuy 
ability  was  developed  in  this  adaptation,  portions  of  the  poem  beb^ 
selected,  and  Scott's  style  iiiitaied  in  ^  connecting  lines  esseDtially 
necessary  to  form  it  into  dialogue. 

In  1814  Mr.  Macnady  was  engaged  at  B«;di,  in  wkidi  «iy  he  opened 
in  Borneo — the  Juliet  of  the  evening  being  Mrs.  Chatteriey,  who  is  itOi 
connected  with  the  metrofolitan  itace.  He  IumI  pxewously  exhibited  a 
dedre  to  produce  old  dramas,  and  miring  his  stay  in  Somersetshiie  lie 
fenved  Shak^peaneTa  ('lUckwdih*  Seeond»''  vfai&  hmk  iSkm,  ei^o^a 
long  ahudier.  Drvy  lAn%  Mowed  the  emnple^  aad  aa  mmn  bte 
iMOu^tfixripaid  the  pisce  for  Edmund  Kaaa.  TbenrakseMBfavMi. 
Mftixaiify  again  al  Batk^  wheMp  in  addition  to  wmny  trayc  — jiBf  linMj 
lie  MMjied  comodjr,  {%««  Benedki,  Dmkomrt^  te.  DaUi  mi 
(^Ufpmy  absirt  this  tuane^  gaw  to  th&yooBg  aetar  aoma  aortMn  #f  Us 
ziiing  ieputalk)%  wfaidb  at  bngtli  atcused  Iran  a  metnpcnn  eagag»- 
meot.  Bd8  fint  Lendun  essay  was  made  ai  Cofitnt  Garda%  on  Ae  \Sk 
of  Septembet^  I8I69  aa  Qrettea,  m  At  '^^Diatiest  M^dNta." 

At  the- tiflM  of  his  inbrodiifilion  to  the  Lcmdooi  stagey  Mr.  Miostdy 
waa  in  Ms.  iweiity-fcqrtli  yav,  ashadeTOimger  than  bu  dueegieaicBf- 
petitas  in  the  race  for  ftsae,  Gafdck,.  Kemhl^  aad  Kean,  wk>«» 
severally  twenty-six  at  the  tistt  of  their  Londott  inangtBatkn.    ^  «■* 
some  two  years  anifthalf  prior  that  Edannd  Ken,  attbariarihrnne, 
gave  to  the  town  the  first  instahnsnt  of  hia  gaiuaa>  wider  fiv  kv  fiivstf- 
aiUe  cifeaBistaneeB  than  tiiose  which  marked  the  introdnetiaa  si  lfe> 
Macieady.    Sean  entered  Londo%  acoomfMuedby  his  vife  and  cMt* 
ahsdhrte  poverty.    Althouf^  engaged  at  Srory  Lane^  he  fboed  cvetj 
obatadb  uiown  in  his  w»y;  and  te  na&iandad  aete^  in  his  ill«^"f" 
9t  the  theatre^  was  jeeied  and  bdfetad  by  his  liboEal  fanfthnD.    At 
fiifftmiesof&BbiasealleBgtbbeeamedespent^  andbewaacaflsdif^ 
to  prepare  Sor  the  stragg^— Wednesday,  the  26th  of  Jaaasiy,  ^^ 
faekigtbeday  on^AisbweBe  OEDtredtheiiopaiandfiMnafalife'   »mxk 
walked  Id  tie  thcetxe^  and  carried  hia  own  litdabandle.    Sk^kA^ 
the  chaoraeiflr  seieotad,  in  eonsidaratiDn  off  Ua  figose  ;  asd  tke  aaaiflM^ 
vere  at  fizat  as  cold  as  the  season  widwat^  the  snow  bring  tweleetessa 
inon  ^  groead.    Tbsy  soon  diseovoad^  however^  w mow  dtttM 
fatlen  amongst  them,  and  that  n^^  cekbiity  was  awaratd  to  Ednoaa 
Kean. 

Ml.  Maeieady's  introdnotion,  we  repeat»  was  of  a  meie  epcaoragig 
character^  Be  brM^ht  with  him  mueb  profrkKaal  fiMne,,andoeBadii"J 
infarct  was  attaehdi  to  his  amwaraacew  There  ware  present  tt  0^ 
honsa^  to  witness  his  eariiast  effi)fts,  John  Baanistae,  Edarand  KsflB> 
Ghatlea  Tenw,.  aadWiUiam  West  Beti^^  who  had  ecst  been  d»  BaaoM 
of  ibeday.  Tbeceofse,  bofwever,  was  by  no  aieana  saaootb  to  tlW^ 
aspirant,  there  being  maay  rival  attaKtions  in  die  way.  Kesn^i  it^^ 
stul  in  the  aseeadant  at  Dna^  Lane ;  Corent  GsrdiB  foawsnl  1^ 
aNall,.  Yoong,  and  Charles  Kemhlc^  whilat  Joka  KamU%  at  tha  ««i 
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boDSty  -vms  fltayiD^  Im  neog^  otf  cfantcicn  prtpsratoiy  to  hit  inti  fetiiv- 
umbA.  XtwasanoniMatrMaif^Llbr  tbe  jowig  aotor,  «l  su^  a  tuM^  to 
Lifc^wia  999ak  a  pmminwii  footings  Although  th«  town  had  tndialferattive 
tapiea  to  diatoffl^  A^f  kid  a  gMd  word  to  tptnre  for  WilKain  Macnadr, 
wko  !•»  veioHied  bj  Hariilt^  the  gnal  eniaur  of  iim  day^  aa  tha  oiwjr 
actor  vho  kad  eoav  «p  with  asy  pretoniioiiff  to  ba  Bamad  widi  Reaiu 
Ha  ^ok  tha  maihitkm,  iha  etbruig'  to  attain  amid  a  erowd  of  coametitorfy 
and  boUi/  entered  the  field;  hot  the  battle  has  to  be  fbi^  beW  the 
conqueror  can  be  crowned.  After  playing  Orestes  three  times^  the 
*^  Hahaa  Lovor  *  was  fevbvd  ht  hB%  W  waa  only  aeled  twiea.  He 
natt  pia^^  (Mdb  to  tiie  laga  of  Chacks  Tonngy  which  charaotere  s 
law  Sights  ■JiseipwiUl/  they  eonhanged.  in  Norefldicr,  Mr.  MjOiead^ 
cditoinadhiafin^  original  p«t^  diat  of  GamHoy  in  «<The  Sla?e,''  a  piece 
iviadi  beesma  aaaafdingly  attractire*  The  oQannenceiBeBt  of  1817  waa 
pBBMipaftf  dcaated  to  Jeim  Kemfaie^  whose  star  was  tiben  so  gnaidlf 
seftidiBg;  whilstferMr^lfaeseadfwarebroiight  fiirwardthe  ^^Hunouroae 
Lia«ta«iBfe/'  ^^TheCarfew,"  tiha  '^CooqiiBst  of  Taranto,"  aad  shnifanr 
pBBoaa  Shell's  '^  Apeatoto"  gare  Um  anodMr  originfd  character,  that  of 
jPaaasi-tt.  Ik  waa  in  one  of  the  pkys  ef  SbeS  that  Mr.  Maerea^ 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  German  commentator  of 
Sfaakspear&  The  part^  ha  sajs^  <<  was  admirafaly  represented,  and  was 
insbad  ao  ye 


trathfol,  and  powerM  a  personadon,^  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Enghmd  I  felt  myself  leealled  to  the  beet 
days  of  German  acting.  K  the  young  man  continues  in  this  style  he 
will  go  fiir."  It  was  in  th&  nadst  (a  the  splendid  cowtellation  which 
then  shone  npon  the  English  stage  that  the  clever  German  was  struck  by 
die  yonng  and  eomparatively  unrecognised  actor. 

On  Aie  12th  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  Macready  won  great  renown  m 
**  Rah  Boy,'*  then  first  produced,  filling  with  vitaHty  and  expression  an 
lamerfeet  oulfine.  In  his  portraiture  of  the  banished  chieftain  he  infused 
smdt  a  wild  and  pietoresqiie  graadeiir  that  the  performance  stood  forth 
alone,  the  dramatic  feature  of  the  day.  Among  the  varied  characters 
enacted  by  him  at  thia  period  we  may  mention  Gknahon,  in  ^Douglas ;" 
JPtairro^  to  Young^s  RoHa^  Dumaniy  in  ^Jase  Shore  ^  Hotspur^ 
Pie9T9y  Cmssms  ;  Geavdie  Baderison,  in  a  new  version  ef  the  ^  Heart 
of  Afid-Lethian  ;*'  and  CounC  WaUenberg,  in  "^  Fredolpho.''  The  latter 
play,  wD|ustJy  condemned,  waa  written  hj  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Matnrin,  who 
was  raeoiBmended  by  Scott  to  Byron,  wnen  the  latter  was  on  the  eom- 
mittoe  managing  Drury  Lane  Hieatre,  at  which  house  Maturin,  in  1816, 
broaght  forward  his  play  ci  ^  Bertram,**  with  Edmvnd  Kean  for  its  hero. 
Ahhoi^  iadalgiDg  in  such  **  profane  conceits  and  ftintasies  ^  as  writing 
for  the  theatre,  Maturin  was  an  eloqaent  preacher,  well  versed  in  dieoiogy. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  though  eccentric  in  his  habits,  ahnost  to 
insanity.  He  was  vain  of  his  person  and  reputation,  and  an  ineessant 
daoeer,  a  propensity  he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  he  darkened  his 
drawing-roem  windbws  daring  the  day,  in  order  to  enjjoy  his  favourito 


The  season  of  1819-20  gave  Mr.  Macready  a  foirer  opportunity  aa  a 
Teafiag  aoter — he  was  now  to  verify  the  prediction  ef  Ludwig  Tieck,  and 
''f»  hr.'*   YooBg  had  left  the  theatre,  and  Charles  Kemble,  who  opened 
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the  campaign  vith  Macbeth^  was  but  coldly  received.  Our  actor,  ia 
October,  1819,  played  ^icAard  with  considerable  suooess.  A  pn^ter  seme 
of  the  greatness  of  the  part,  and  of  the  honourable  rank  as  an  actor  which 
he  had  now  to  sustain,  appeared  to  have  awakened  all  his  intelligenee  to 
give  it  companionship  to  his  sensibility.  One  of  the  best  theatrical  critics 
of  the  day,  in  reviewing  the  performance,  remarked — *^  The  Coreat 
Garden  stage  was  thirsty  for  a  little  more  genius  to  refresh  it,  and  Mr. 
Macready  has  collected  all  his  clouds  and  burst  down  upon  it  in  a  splendid 
shower.'* 

It  was  the  part  of  Bichard  that  fairly  secured  for  Kean  the  crown 
after  which  he  had  so  long  aspired.  Shortly  after  his  star  had  newly 
uprisen,  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  whose  only  desire  in  life  was  to  he 
happy,  was  persuaded  to  see  him  in  the  character,  and  having  paid 
hb  seven  shillings,  was  soon  well  boxed  in  front  Aa  the  play  proceeded, 
he  became  exceedingly  fidgety  and  uncomfortable.  In  the  Tower  scene 
he  could  no  longer  endure  it,  but  furlv  blubbered,  crying,  ^*  Let  me 
out,  boxkeeper;  I  didn't  pay  seven  shillings  to  be  made  miserably 
and  I  won't  Give  me  my  money  back."  <<  I  can't,  air."  **  Yon  aai't, 
you  rascal!  then,  confound  it,  alter  the  play,  sir;  I  won't  be  made 
miserable." 

Mr,  Macready  subsequently  played  CoriolanuSf  a  performance  whidi 
once  won  from  «fames  Smith — one  of  the  authors  of  '^  Rejected  AddraaMs" 
— the  following  commendatory  notice— 

What  varied  beauties  does  each  scene  disclose, 
When  all  is  Eoman — save  the  hero's  nose. 

In  April,  1820,  he  was  offered  Lear,  but  declined  the  intended  hononr, 
as  scarcely  a  week  was  accorded  for  the  study  of  the  part,  the  desire 
of  the  management  being  to  forestal  the  production  of  the  play  st 
Drury  Lane.  As  a  punishment  for  this  refusal,  Mr.  Macready  was 
sent  on  for  Edmund — Booth  playing  Lear,  and  Charies  KemUe 
Edgar, 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  detidls — in  which  but  a  portion  of  the  cha- 
racters sustained  by  Mr.  Macready  have  been  noticed — that  his  career, 
thus  far,  had  been  arduous  and  industrious,  for  he  was  not  the  man  to 
stand  still  in  his  profession;  but  in  May,  1820,  Sheridan  Knowles  gave 
to  the  metropolitan  stage  his  play  of  "  Virginius,"  originally  produced  at 
Glasgow,  with  John  Cooper  for  his  hero.  In  this  part  Mr.  Macready 
won  the  greatest  triumph  he  had  achieved.  It  was  the  brightest  wave 
his  tide  had  known ;  and  to  the  public  he  was  now  enabled  to  say  with 
Prospero,  "  Your  breath  it  is  that  has  filled  my  saib."  From  the  mght 
of  this  production — whatever  stepping-stones  may  have  helped  the  way-^ 
his  celebrity  may  be  dated.  The  palm  of  years  of  ambition  was  now  ui 
his  grasp. 

Havinfi^  passed  seven  years  at  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Macready  crossed 
over  to  the  rival  house,  at  which  he  first  appeared  on  the  1 3th  of  Octobefj 
1823,  as  VtrginiuSy  and  was  received  wiw  ardent  acclamations.  At  VOB 
establishment  he  performed  one  or  two  characters  with  Edmund  ^^^"^ 
logo  to  his  Othello,  dec.— and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1824,  played  £»eiar0 
in  substitution  of  that  tragedian,  who  had  been  announced,  bat  disap* 
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pointed  a  numerous  audience.  Poor  Rean  indulged  in  a  few  yagaries 
after  the  great  shifting  in  his  fortune's  wheel. 

.   Glittering,  like  a  palace  set  on  fire. 
His  glory,  while  it  shone,  but  rained  him ! 

Mr.  Macready's  first  original  character  in  his  new  home  was  Caius 
Graeehusj  in  Knowles*s  play  of  that  name,  which  was  acted  hut  seren 
times.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1824,  he  became  a  Benedict,  uniting  him- 
self  to  Miss  C.  M.  Atkins,  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  father's  com- 
pany, and  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  endearment  of  domestic  associa- 
tion until  1852,  when  the  tie  was  severed  by  death.  Some  of  the  issue 
of  this  union  are  sleeping  with  their  mother — the  eldest  daughter  only 
growing  up  to  bloom  and  perish. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1825,  Massinfl;er's  <'  Fatal  Dowry"  was  reyived 
by  Mr.  Macready,  with  alterations  by  himself.  In  this  piece  he  played 
JRamont,  On  the  ensuinfi^  1 1th  of  May,  Sheridan  ELnowles  fitted  him 
▼ery  neatly  with  a  new  cnaracter —  Wimam  Tell — which  brought  fresh 
successes  to  both  author  and  actor. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Macready  pud  a  visit  to  the  great  commonwealth  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  upon  whose  soil  the  drama  has  now  been  planted  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  The  first  company  of  actors  who  visited  the  United 
States  commenced  their  performances  at  Williamsburg,  the  then  capital 
of  Yirginia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1751,  the  scheme  of  this  "Ame- 
rican company"  having  originated  in  London,  consequent  upon  the  failure 
of  William  Hallam  in  the  management  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre, 
at  which  house  Garrick  first  wrought  his  miracles.  Our  transadantic 
cousins,  since  their  memorable  year  of  Independence,  have  been  "  going 
ahead**  most  amazingly,  and  during  the  present  century  they  have  been 
constantly  increasing  tneir  acquaintance  with  the  professors  of  the  Euro- 
pean drama,  with  whom  a  run  through  the  States  is  now  a  trifling  matter. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  case  was  very  different.  America  then  had  no  turn- 
pike roads,  and  even  the  great  city  of  Washington  was  half  imbedded  in 
a  thick  forest,  its  streets  being  gradually  cut  through  the  woods,  appear- 
ine^  like  so  many  avenues  in  a  park.  Thespis  himself  could  never  have 
driven  his  car  upon  this  primitive  highway;  and  his  followers— ihe 
English  actors  who  first  ventured  into  Columbia's  provinces — ^had  in  their 
transit  to  remove  many  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  forest ;  in  fact,  as  a 
{jEM^tbus  comedian  once  /emarked,  on  being  questioned  as  to  their  mode 
of  traveUing,  <*  they  were  compelled  to  axe  their  way."  It  was  siud  to 
be  as  common  at  that  time,  if  an  actor  was  going  to  New  Orleans,  to 
recommend  him  as  a  good  woodsman,  as  it  was  to  bepraise  him  as  a 
talented  actor.  We  could  point  to  a  few  professionab  of  the  present  day 
who  would  have  utterly  failed,  we  guess,  in  the  former  character ! 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  America — ^with  added  fame  and  fortune- 
Mr.  Macready  appeared  before  the  Parisians,  '*  the  politest  people  on  the 
earth."  In  the  gay  metropolis  of  France  he  created  a  great  interest,  ixt 
greater  than  Rean,  Young,  or  Charles  Kemble  inspired.  At  this  period 
(1828)  Odry — die  then  Listen  of  the  French -stage — was  playing  at  the 
Th^&tre  des  Vari^t^s,  at  which  pleasant  little  house  they  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  ridiculing  all  parties  and  all  persons.  Our  tragedian  became 
the  subject  of  this  satirical  propensity.    Odry,  who  was  an  excellent 
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doty  JLipilAiJ  ii  Oe  Favarfe  to  im  ilwi 
actor  as  Virgtmus,  and  an  oslnnragana,  cilAid  **  "^  _ 
Child,"  was  soon  produced.     The  comic  e£Eect  of  the  translation  was 
immensely  increased  l^  Odry's  dress  and  manner.    He  wore  an  iron- 
grey  wig,  frizzed  out  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  gire  the  andienee  an  idea 


that  his  head  waato^krgftta  enter  hetwees  »vwiag%  w 
He  adopted  tha  diMs  atoally  woaa  \f  a  RonMni  cortsms;  bofe  lor  «k» 
hare  JfagaaiMuA^Waabititetodapair  of  English  leather  aiMLMli^^ 
wkkiodH]Fboo«B^i«dokiiftwitktkapoiBbofI^^  TWlfl»eg 

Mr^MMnd^hehadcsiighitothe^lifew  Oor^wsatikB^gUowvfMii 
liftda  iMirwliy  in  steppiag  bom  the  saUima  to  d»  ridinkw.  They 
midd  tlMBg  tks  Favwt  to  efier  tribote  to  the  rana  ef  ^ 
its  interpretation  by  Macready,  and  would  ok  the  I 
wiik  bi^^litor  at  Odiy  aiA  his  mbnB^ 

Oaa  o£  the  mai  promineni  faafcuiiBi  m  the  earner  ef  Mr  ] 


Oaa  oi  the  mea  nrommeni  wafcuiiBi  » tae  camer  ef  San  Mmumaj 
tbo  paodMtiBB  ef  load  Byien's  "^  Wcmer,"  fafoogfat  ianmA  aft  £ 
Lne^  on  tha  ISdi  of  December,  183a    Hiif  pkgr  wae  ahsni 


adapted  to  the  stage  by  himself.     The  stay  ii  to  W  fbend  ia  aaofd  hy 
Mist  Lee^  eae  of  A»  wtWri  eftbe  **CaBtwhaiy  Talasf  aadAe  piece, 
to  the  noUe  wwitee,  wae  ^meiAer  intoadcd^  nor  m  aajr  wwf 


aitftoi  to  tha  aft^^e."    The  intollectnl  matoerj  ef  Byios  la j  net  ai  tlia 
sphoe  of  Iks  r 


niiMieoftlM<kama;  batJUk  Macrea^iaipartod  Kleto  Aafti 
lifsiii,  aad  won  for  hiaiself  the  leadesk  plaadito*  The  ch 
Wermtr  mm  eae  of  the  most  Btr^ing  ia  ham  lepciteire,  in  i^aik  hs  ea^ 
hifaitdt  the  ftiest  pietme  ef  moeal  woalmaaf  an  misery  dwt  hiitiaiiiTiJ 
arteoidd  paodaoe. 

lb.  Maeasady,  in.  Jdy,  lBd4,  appeared  fiveaa  airkt  at  Aa  Vktona 
Theatn^  fi>r  the  benefit  ef  the  tafeated  dramatiat  wte  bad  given  bias 
Vmg^^im  sni  JViOmm  TeiL  The  hous^  al;  that  tian,  had  been  newly 
laohriitonady  aad  was  aadar  the  laaaagenHat  of  Abbott  and  Egarto% 
who  watft  kudaUy  eaertmg  tiHoae^es  to  prowda  lar  Ihsir  gaeato  % 
beitw  repast  fhaa  diey  bad  premusly  been  accostoiaed  to^  A  thoatao, 
howaacr,  fifce  Beau  Bcammeli'a  Taut,  has  its  ftalarci^  aa  the  aair 
leaKes  diseoTered  to  tUr  ooetL  When  under  Am  naaageaiaaft  of 
Gloeeop,  die  old  Cobarg  glcnied  in  aaytUng  lather  than  attaotiaB  to 
^^words^  phrastj,  aad  graaanarJ'  Oa  ena  eecasioD  grant  iadSflbnnetf 
was  ezUfaitcd  in  die  si^Fting  ef  the  seeaery,  so  am^  so  that  a  stubbosm 
seene  paBBSted  la  leitBEaBg  in  tiie  gtoores^  asMt^rsprBSsatod  twe  baiNea 
of  a  heuae^  with  a  hw  ysirds  of  spaoe  between.  The  dntiea  w«e  nodi 
otfended ;  and  a  s^^^eep^  who  oocapied  a  prominent  plaee  in  their  Olympua, 
thus  giavely  addissssa  the  stage  attenoaats :  ^  Ye  don't  eapeei  no  ^Bod 
grim  mar  here;  bat  hang  tt^  you  miakt  ck)se  the  scenes.'' 

We  are  warn  readnag  the  culmiaating  point  in  the  career  of  Ifir. 
Maeready.  Ia  his  aspiration  aft^  boaouraUe  fina^  be  bad  loag  since 
foogbt  Us  way  to  a  share  of  the  first  basiness  of  the  dieatre.  He  had 
assisted  at  the  fiaal  per&cmaaee  of  Charles  Yoong,  had  borne  the  paB  at 
the  faaeaal  of  Edamad  Reaa,  and  was  now,  by  ahaest  geneial  conssat^ 
the  one  gseat  aetor  on  the  Eogtish  tragie  stage.  Sneb  we  fad  him  in 
the  year  1837,  wfea  he  eiUoed  apoo  m  manageaiant  ef  Ceieat 
^  .  whicb  he  opened  on  die  Md  ef  floplsmbir,  with  the 
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^  T^ia4er'«  Tab."  The  tadc  wm  am  aBdvoas  cae,  but  tha  new  BHmager 
Iseoagbfe  ta  it  an  ^thnwutk  love  of  hia  ari^  and  a  atcoag  tttk  m  its 
cmdOTiiig  intrii^.  A  aoUe  effort  was  aaw  mada  for  tke  legenaatMrn  of 
the  natdonal  drama ;  and  tha  aaaweaiaiila  of  the  theato^  bodi  bc£Df» 
wmL  baUnd  the  curtain^  iNsa  faroagnt  alinoit  to  a  daeroo  of  peffiactian. 
A  aboBg^  eomjpaay  ma  ooUoBtod,  andfayfiKiiaont  asd  eaorefiift  lahemda 
»  hannoaj  ^^  oonfletoneaa  of  repneeotetioft  naa  prodacad.  Pdb 
wme  baniwifld  from  tka  bilb,  aad  oidara  from  the  pit  and  Waeff  ;  whflst 
gveat  MBYicQ  wwm  vendafsd  to  pdbKa  merala  and  daceu^,  to*  ai«rii  aa^ 
thMthektefiBiho^of  KQnrKh(Dr.Stanlay)  made  itapomt«ote» 
tke  pasoaat  amgamtaaae  of  Mr.  Maasei^j^  thai  he  might  thank  Una 
lew  hia  affurtaL  Tba  thwtre  fat  «  time  waa  bioodit  bade  to  .ita  better 
1MB  and  nohlar  name*  XJpoa  tha  ati^^  there  was  Iddity  in  tbe  work  of 
iBnafanitioo^ ajad  aoBSMBmate  akiU  m  ita  detaila.  Tbegemmritf  Shd> 
speare,  especially,  was  properly  embodied^  withoot  the  ornamont  hetn^ 
made  anpeakr  tm  the  work.  The  revivals  mcloded  <'  The  Tcmpeat,'' 
<<HaMy  the  Fifth,"  ""Kin^  John,^^  and  ^Coriobnoa;"  and  iriio  dees 
not  lemenaber  the  poetic  «4ende»r  with  which  tkey  wem  inrreilad? 
Yea  were  pseseBtad  with  tha  myaticiam  and  mggad  nalar»  of  <*  Maebed^* 
th*  daaiical  magnifieeoea  of  ^  Caaiofaaias,"  and  the  pomp  of  tbe  ftodal 
age  ef  tiie  hero  of  Agioeouri.  Frospcto'a  isle  appeared  bafere  yoa  in 
ita  mysterioaa  beanty,  and  ''As  Yon  lake  It"  was  sedoknt  of  the 
ffraen  wooda^  groteaBpia  troBkaof  treea  batraoniamg  with  the  1^  of  wHb 
raoKtry*' 

Aa  fitf  aa  the  paUie  was  concerned,  anecesa  attended  ibk  atianag^* 
meat ;  hot  die  enonae«a  rent,  and  saw  exactiana  on  ihe  part  of  the 
paapriators,  led  Hr.  Macreadj,  at  the  end  of  tha  aeoaaid  season,  to 
abaodoA  lus  balf-adiief«d  ooterpriae.  To  mark  with  approval  the  cffiwte 
hft  had  made^  m  pdUia  eatertanuneat  was  soon  after  given  him,  aad 
a  sobaeriptiea  waa  commenced  frr  presenting  him  'vnth  a  befittmg^ 
mtaanrial  Th*  xesuk  was  &  felieitoua  desigD,  rihaatiily  exenntad  ia 
sibret^  of  a  nuttaifioent  gronp^-4>eairtifrdly  chased,  and  wreaghfc  with  tbe 
ftaast  artiatied[  taate^-beaaag^  tfas  inacriptaon  i  "^  T(x  ITilliBm  Chaika 
Mnfundy,  iir  eommamofatiaa  of  bia  maaagemant  of  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  seasons  1837-8  and  1838-9,  when  hia  pacsona^ 
tioa  of  the  r harficter%  bia  watoratioaa  of  the  tot,  and  his  iMauiaalJona 

5ibe  beat  inteHMtaal  ttds--K)f  the  hiatorical  £iete  aad  |K>etieal  ematiow 
tbe  phqra  of  Shakapeaae  fimned  aa  epodi  ia  thpaiarwil  anmda,  ahke 
bflaearable  to  hia  own  geatos,  aad  elevating  in  ita  iadaem»  apon  puUic 
tastey  this  testimoiaal  is  pceaented  by  the  lovera  of  die  national  drama*" 

la  the  preceding  list  of  revirals,  we  omitted  to  mentioa  that  ^  Kin|g 
Laar^  waa  reatorad  to  the  stage,  after  aa  inffictioa  for  a  century  and  a 
half  from  Nubian  Tate.  Edmwid  Keaa,  some  yearn  preriondy,  reatorad 
the  last  act,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Mocready  to  resume  the  entire 
text,  with  the  omission  of  a  passage  or  two.  Lear  was  perhaps  the  crown 
of  aU  Garrick's  achievements.  In  this  part  he  one  nigbt  acted  so  power- 
fully on  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  aentinels,  at  that  time  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  front  <x  the  stage,  that  the  poor  fellow  fiednted  away  during 
ttMlaataeeaeu  Afiarti^pky,  flattered  by  this  muoohiaticaled' token  of 
appfaaae^  CbuoDck  ant  &r  die  aoUiei^  and  pnaanted  Uaa  watii  a  I 
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The  man  whose  turn  it  was  the  next  night  to  do  duty,  hanng  heard  of 
the  good  fortune  of  his  comrade,  made  an  effort  to  sham  a  fit — ^Garrid^ 
at  the  time  playing  Bangevy  and  in  a  lively  scene — to  the  no  small 
amusement  both  of  audience  and  performers. 

Following  his  management  of  Coyent  Garden,  Mr.  Macready  fulfilled 
a  lengthened  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  the  most  successful  produc- 
tion during  which  was  the  play  of  '*  Money,''  by  Bulwer,  whoee  "  Lady 
of  Lyons"  and  "  Richelieu"  he  had  preWousfy  introduced  to  the  footlights. 
His  services  were  likewise,  for  a  brief  time,  devoted  to  Drury  Lane,  then 
under  the  management  of  Hammond,  and  struggling  with  great  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  Here  he  played  the  valorous  Raid  of  BtUhven^  in 
Haynes's  historical  tragedy  of  *'  Mary  Stuart  ;*'  and  exhibited  much  good- 
ness of  heart  towards  his  poorer  brethren  by  playing  gratuitously,  in 
order  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  speculation,  though 
hb  efforts  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  December,  1841,  Mr.  Macready  himself  became  the  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  at  that  time  an  Augean  stable,  which  had  to  be  cleansed 
of  that  which  had  drawn  upon  it  the  censure  and  disparagement  of  many. 
This  second  management  was,  in  spirit,  a  prolongation  of  the  first  lliere 
was  the  same  reversion  to  the  genuine  text,  and  the  same  harmonised 
combination  of  costume  and  scenery.  The  old  art  appeared  to  have  come 
back  in  renovated  beauty^  smiling  above  the  ruin  of  that  which  had 
usurped  its  place.  In  public  enthusiasm  there  was  abundant  success,  but 
the  same  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  season  (June,  1843),  Mr.  Macready  retired  from  the 
speculation,  having  incurred  a  loss,  it  was  understood,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  set  sail  for  America,  per- 
formbg  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  in  all  the  principal  theatres  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  paying  a  short  visit  te  Canada.  Shortiy  after  his 
return  to  Europe  he  was  again  seen  in  Paris,  playing  for  some  weeks  at 
the  Th^tre  Ventadour.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  Louis  Philippe  com- 
manded the  performance  of  ^*  Hamlet"  before  the  Court,  in  the  private 
theatre  of  the  Tuileries,  when  Mr.  Macready  was  honoured  with  the 
especial  notice  of  the  monarch,  who  presented  him  with  a  richly-jewelled 
Oriental  dagger. 

Approbation  to  the  actor  is  like  the  air  he  breathes,  without  it  he  can- 
not exist ;  and  more  than  mere  applause  is  occasionally  tendered  to  a 
favourite.  Garrick,  in  the  course  of  his  splendid  career,  received  innu- 
merable presents,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  gold  snuff-box,  set  with  diamonds, 
from  the  King  of  Denmark.  An  elegant,  though  less  substantial  com- 
pliment was  paid  him  previous  to  his  visiting  the  Continent  in  1763. 
Passing  an  evening  with  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  the  worthy  host,  as 
the  company  was  separating,  produced  the  following  effusion : 

When  Garrick's  feet  the  Alps  have  trod, 

Prepar'd  to  enter  mi^htj^jome ; 
The  ijnphitheatre  shall  nod. 

And  Roscius  shudder  in  his  tomb. 

John  Kemble  was  favoured  with  a  silver  vase  upon  hb  retiring  from  the 
stage,  and  tiie  same  compliment  was  awarded  to  his  brother  Charies. 
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Edmand  Kean  was  overwhelmed  with  presents  during  the  earlier  part  of 
bis  popularity.  Sir  George  Beaumont  gave  him  a  Spanish  cloak ;  Lord 
Byron,  after  witnessing  his  performance  of  Bichardy  presented  him  with 
a  gold  box,  haying  a  Soar  hunt  on  the  top,  wrought  in  mosaic  ;  some  of 
the  tragedian's  Scottish  admirers  gave  him  a  swoni  of  state  *'  to  be  worn 
in  MJacheth  ;"  and  Sir  Edward  Tucker  gave  him — a  lion,  which  was  a 
firequent  visitor  in  his  drawing-room  !  As  a  climax  to  these  presentations, 
an  instance  may  be  cited  of  gratitude  having  been  shown  to  a  dramatist, 
wbo  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  favours  bestowed  upon  the  actor.  Frede- 
rick Reynolds,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  '*  harmless  pleasure"  of  our 
predecessors,  says  in  his  autobiography  :  '<  During  the  run  of  my  popular 
pieces,  I  tlunk  that  I  have,  on  an  average,  during  my  long  dramatic 
career,  sent  into  the  theatre  upwards  of  15,000  people  gratis ;  and  yet 
ibe  only  token  of  gratitude  I  ever  received  from  this  numerous  body  of 
ireemen  was  a  short,  civil  note  from  a  pastrycook's  boy  in  Dean-street, 
thanking  me  for  his  four  admissions  to  the  gallery,  and  requesting  my 
acceptance  of  a  raspberry  puff  and  a  little  pigeon<-pie !" 

Mr.  Macready's  reappearance  in  London  after  his  American  and  Con- 
tinental trips  was  at  die  Princess's,  in  October,  1845,  when  he  expe- 
rienced one  of  the  warmest  receptions  ever  bestowed  upon  a  public 
favourite.  The  character  selected  for  this  occasion  was  the  Danish  prince, 
who  once  uttered  his  philosophy  under  influences  far  more  chilling. 
During  the  last  of  the  Arctic  voyages,  <*  Hamlet "  was  played  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Assistance^  when  bound  within  the  embraces  of 
the  ice  ;  but  we  are  afr»d  that  the  brave  actors  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception,  for  the  temperature  at  the  time  was  about  37  degrees  below 
freezing  point !  During  Mr.  Macready's  prolonged  engagement  at  the 
Princess's  he  produced  we  *'  King  of  the  Commons,"  written  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whyte,  and  likewise  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  fine  poetical  tradition. 

Mr.  Macready,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  paid  a  last  visit  to  America, 
where  a  lamentable  and  fatal  perversity  on  the  part  of  Edwin  Forrest — 
whose  reception  in  England  exceeded  his  deserts — led  to  a  fearful  riot,  at 
the  Astor-place  Theatre,  New  York,  in  May,  1849,  when  several  lives 
were  sacrificed.  In  this  distressing  affair  Mr.  Macready,  whose  own  life 
was  endangered,  exhibited  much  courage  and  manly  firmness. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1850,  our  tragedian  aided  the  subscription 
then  rabine  to  purchase  and  endow  the  house  known  as  Shakspeare's, 
at  Stratford,  by  reading  the  play  of  '*  Hamlet "  at  Rugby  School,  which 
he  had  quitted,  forty  years  previously,  with  such  high  reputation  for  clas- 
sical attainments. 

There  came  into  that  thronged  and  anxious  room — 

The  noble  volume  underneath  his  arm — 

The  Actor  it  had  weU  insoired  to  charm 

And  teadi  the  world's  wiae  beating  heart. — ^No  plume. 

No  sable  mantle  marked  him — ^but  the  head 

Loftily  home,  the  firm  and  stately  tread, 

Told  to  the  eaeer  crowd  what  Man  had  come 

To  show  how  Shakspeare  might  be  felt  and  read. 

And  while  both  man  and  woman  thrilled — to  hear 

The  st(»y  of  tiie  Dane  so  grandly  told, 
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Or  tas  wQore  eloquent  gneraon  ci  *  teir— 

Eu  eye  fell  lilse  a  Other's  on  the  boj% 

j5m  lieart  was  viih  his  boyhood's  cans  and  joys. 


Mr.  Bijusresdy  iben  eoanmneM  nii  CuqucII  yinbiPWiflBB  st  fho  Um^ 
tsoAet  Theatre.  He  had  no  ambition  to  be  eonsidereA  ^'  the  fingerii^ 
fliar  of  leneniD^  niy/'  or  a  yeteran  rettrkig  to  a  rest  he  cooU  not  ojej; 
md  therefore  flowed  die  eKara^^of  John  Bannfter  and  CSiailee  Toaag^ 
and  TeUmpGDrfied  Inf  aceme  labours  irhSkt  it  was  jet  day.  His  fioowcfl 
of  thestage  was  triosn  at  DruiT  lAoe,  on  Wednesdi^,  (he  26lh  of  Fobnar^^ 
I85I9  when  be  found  bsnself  soiroimded  hj  a  denae  mass  of  uieudB^  ii^ 
oMiag,  tto  doMbt,  a  few  who  had  weleomed  with  hopefd  gTeetin^  tfae 
BBoming  of  lus  pioiesnoQai  iffe«  Gamck  chose  for  his  final  perroiiiiani'w^ 
theportofi^^iFfe^  in  «< The  Wonder;*'  Jrfra  KeaiUe,  ^hsl  of  Cbfvu 
kmm;  Y<mu^»  Bandet;  Chaiies  Kemble,  Benedict;  whiht  Ednond 
Sean's  last  erort  was  nadeinOtfteA^,  whiehheCuledtoooraplefe.  Vr. 
Maoread J  selected  for  his  donn^  personation  the  part  of  Macheik,  Tb 
this  list  of  ^weweH  diaiaeterswe  may  add,  that  Ganidciras  befose  the 
Losdon  paMc  for  tiurty-fire  years ;  John  Kendiley  thir^-foor  Tears  9 
Yoong,  twenty-fire  years ;  Charies  Kemble,  foity-two  yeus ;  Ednmnd 
KesDi  nneteen  years ;  whBst  our  own  aelui^s  metan^oEtan  caroery  nke 
that  of  Garnek's,  embraced  a  pmod  of  thirty-^ve  years.  In  has  partings 
address,  Mr.  Maeready  thanked  bis  friends  for  the  iBdi%enoe  and  sop- 

C  which  had  cheered  ns  pio^ress,  and  ibr  vhe  nvonr  by  nhivh  nis  fife 
been  made  happier.  '  The  distance  eC  ufe-UMnhoty  years,  said 
hcy  ''  has  not  dimirod  the  recoDecUon  of  the  eucourigemeut  winch  gsre 
impvlse  to  dw  inexpeneneed  essay  of  myyonth,  and  stiraelaled  ne  to 
penerero  when  straggling  hardly  for  e^aanty  of  positron  with  the  genini 
and  tSBcnt  of  xhose  artists  whose  superior  excellence  I  nngrodgingiy  ad- 
mitted, admired,  and  honoured !"  In  conclufton,  Mr.  Maeieady  rennaked, 
^  Because  I  would  not  wiOingly  id>ate  one  jot  in  your  esteem,  I  retire 
with  the  belief  of  yet  unfailii^  powers,  radwr  than  liiifi;er  on  the  seene, 
to  set  in  contrast  the  feeUe  style  of  age  with  the  more  Tigmuus  ezertioiis 
of  my  better  years." 

A  public  cbnner  foUowed  this  farewell  performance,  when  a  prirate 
station  receired  Mr.  Macready,  whose  merits  as  an  actor  we  hare  now  to 
consider.  Though  possessing  great  and  unquestioned  powers,  many  qua- 
lifying leBsarks  have  been  made  as  to  tiie  degree  of  In  geaiaa;  but  if 
we  meaeuPB  him  as  an  artist  by  the  degree  dP  exeeflenoe  to  whidi  he 
brought  liw  art  he  caltavated,  we  shall  find  tiiat  he  is  entitled  to  a  raj 

Erominent  rank.  He  entered  the  field  between  two  riral  foctions— 4fae 
lends  of  Kean  doing  battle  for  what  was  teemed  the  ^  aataral"  style  ci 
acting,  whilst  the  partisans  of  EuemUe  were  shooting  lustily  for  the  scho- 
lastic, or  <<  classical."  These  contrasts,  or  hostile  tastes,  goremed  the  thea- 
trical critidsmof  the  day,  each  being  the  standard  of  perfection  to  a  party. 
Almost  every  prominent  dramatic  character,  moreovw,  was  claimed  by 
some  established  performer  as  his  pcescriptiye  light;  and  Mr.  Macready 
had  to  dispute  with  critic  and  brother  actors  erery  step  of  his  upward 


ascent.     We  ha^  shown  how  gaUantiy  he  fought  nis  war  Ihrough  such 
opposing  circumstances.    He  was  e?«r  an  attentife  staaeat»  and  gave 
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Tui  Ins  kter  yeas  of  llraoglitaii  vtadk  Mng  more ramUly  legfa- 
iwteiiL     Sane 80k>n leave iiiwsiate of yii|nkg)e too BOMi;  kitihese^^ 

"be  gteet  should  Ibegin  their  art  eaiiy  «id  ieaye  it  iate.     Jdm 
le,  ^mmg  hit  last  seaaoB,  lemariEBd,  ^  ^(Fvr  that  I  waa-Kimim,  I 

anly  hsfipniuBg  thonnigJUj  to  mdeEStaod  way  art  ^'  and  his  g&d 
er,  JSra.  Siddons,  etea  i^i»r  Ae  had  qnitled  the  sttge,  ooafiMnd  that 
ia  reading  o^i^r  Lmfy  Maciethy  she  £scovered  poarts  m  the  d 
which  wespa  vBhmomk  to  har  wUhi  wetitkg  it. 

Ko  actor  studied  aiore  dee|dy  ikam.  3!&.  "WaoaF^y,  lew  mofe  i 
faHy.  filiiuMWis  of  subtle  meaniiu^,  aeole  aMaiytkal  study^ 
tkoag^ht^aBd  ideid  pere^tiaB,  were  tbe  charaeteristnss of  his  aedog.  He 
aras  an  artistud  pctfennery  Wba  a  aoBd  anfikaftnily  espaaded  to  ooopM- 
bend  Taziety  aod  efaaage.  fie  had  aot  Ae  dainty  and  gvaoe  of  pesan 
«£  Jofam  Sambley  aor  hadhe  ^  rare  intnitbii  of  paanen  hy  irhidi  Soan 
feahed  eat  his  aiawpreaohnMe  effiBcts ;  hat  there  was  abaat  hiii  an  mr 
giaudity  whieh  evan  fits  detcsotoia  ooneeded  to  him.  He  Tiewed  Aaraetei 
as  a  -vniole,  sad  sought  te  ezj^wn  ki  i^fiareBtiiieeasistearies,  and  to  Te- 
concile  its  harmonies  and  Asoorda.  Feudntisig  beyond  tiba  <  sniwiiiaii 
afitiae  of  dm  atnge,  he  soagfat  for  ihe  sobtlest  intentioas  of  tfie  poet, 
mia^pipg  atonoe&e  vsckastnifliB  of  his  oeaoqption.  ia  plsying  a  part^ 
na  left  yoa  aislear  aad  defiaite  notson  of  what  he  <eeDeBl¥ea  tw  aaater 


to  have  annnt  by  it,  tftOBgh  soaie  may  hare  £ffered  with  him  as  to  the 
cDmeotaess  af  soeh  «moeptioa.  By  steady  aad  aevare  intdligsnoe  he 
baeaaie  the  master  of  his  design,  and  was  Aereby  eaaUed  to  intespnt 
the  iofiaite  varieties  ef  the  ohiuacterspreaented  to  us.  These  ipas  long  a 
my  that  he  anas  aot  a  Shakspeamaa  actor ;  hat  his  Satrnkt,  Lemr,  Cmw- 
isoBSfs,  Ifmeiethf  Prrosptm,  JSjVtf  J9hm,  and  i2e?tffr«be  J^^  mast  have 
taaded  fpaatly  to  remove  aneh  iaqsression.  iaseam  of  the^haoMlem  of 
fihaloipeaie^  sequifiag  the  dereiopmeat  of  stroag  aatorsl  passian  and 
^atlwe,  he  ims  less  Mippy,  the  artifieiality  of  his  school  paitdooff  too 
asoch  of  dahamte  stud^  to  meet  <he  reqpuicaients  of  the  vi^  and  pie- 
turesque  outbreaks  of  natural  disposition  which  mark  some  df  tfaoas  em- 
bodiments. 

Identifying  himself  wiih  the  Imng  drassa  eflns  period,  Mr.  Macready's 
name  is  blended  with  die  productions  of  Snowies,  Bnlwer,  Talfourd, 
Sheily  Miss  Mitford,  and  other  popular  wiiteis.  VitaBly  and  force  were 
given  by  him  to  some  noble  and  nch  manifipstafions  of  character,  as  well 
as  form  and  substance  to  mere  outlines ;  and  it  was  this  latter  character- 
istic that  connected  his  name  so  frequently  with  original  creations  of 
art.  One  of  the  high  beauties  of  his  acting  was  the  impressiyeness  he 
imparted  to  his  delineation  of  paternal  love,  as  evidencea  in  his  enact- 
ment of  Wemery  VirginitiSy  and  WUUam  Tell.  We  need  not  enter 
into  a  critical  analysis  of  hLs  varied  performances,  for  a  crowd  of  true 
personations  must  be  present  to  the  uuads  of  our  readers.  Who  like 
nim,  for  instance,  could  exhibit  the  human  debasement  of  Werner^  whose 
piteous  cry  is  still  ringing  in  our  ear ;  the  frank  vivacity  of  the  fifth 
Harry;  the  gloomy  and  timorous  euilt  of  King  John ;  the  desperate 
defiance  of  Macbeth;  tiie  roueh  and  manly  vigour  of  Tell;  the  simple 
grandeur  of  Virginius  ;  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  Ion  ;  or  the  mingled 
strength  and  weakness  of  Lear  f 
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As  a  manager,  Mr.  Macready  sought  to  rerive  the  drama  of  EDglial 
hy  the  exercise  of  a  refined  taste  and  by  a  union  of  kindred  arts — and 
Art  will  ever  have  its  ennobling  influence,  carried  by  whatever  mediom. 
To  the  exposition  of  Shakspeare,  more  en>edally,  he  brought  the  lidi 
endowments  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  attainment ;  and  under  his 
care  the  genius  of  the  bard  was  efficiently  embodied,  without  the  orna- 
ment being  made  superior  to  the  work.  The  trampled  calling  o£  the 
actor  he  strove  to  raise,  that  his  profession  might  have  assigned  to  it  the 
rank  it  should  occupy  amid  the  liberal  arts.  For  this  alone  his  name 
should  ever  be  mentioned  with  respect.  As  a  man,  int^rity.and  high 
honour  have  distin^ished  his  actions.  We  have  heard  much  '  of  Ids 
baughty  bearing,  of  his  hasty  temper,  and  of  his  own  opinion  being*  his 
law ;  but  of  these  gossips  of  the  ereen-room  we  know  but  little.  It  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  his  home— imart  from  the  influences  of 
the  theatre — and  there  we  found .  in  him  all  that  could  distinguish  tlie 
polished  gentleman  and  the  man  of  kindness.  Delicacy  prevents  oar 
adverting  to  many  munificent  actions  that  have  marked  his  character — 
the  hearts  still  b^t  in  which  those  acts  are  registered. 
.  Our  monarch — to  resume  the  figure  used  at  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch-^has ' retired  from  business,  but  not  from  usefulness..  Selecting 
Sherborne,  in  Dorset,  as  his  home,  he  is  there  frequently  seen  labouring 
for  the  general  good.  He  has  not,  like  Cincinnatus,  laid  holi  of  the 
plough,  but  he  is  working  in  a  wide  field,  in  which  ignoranee  has  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  the  seeds  scattered  that  may  hereafter  bear  a  goodly  har- 
vest. Schools  and  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  are 
objects  of  his  especial  regard,  to  which  he  is  devoting  the  dedining 
years  of  a  meritorious  life.  The  only  shadows  on  his  path  are  those 
empty  spaces  in  his  household  from  which  treasures  have  dropped—*'  gcAd 
links  broken  from  a  chain  that  can  be  joined  no  more."  With  these  sad 
exceptions,  William  Macready  should  be  a  happy  man.  He  has  no  longer 
tendered  to  him  the  adulation  of  clapping  theatres,  yet  may  he  say  inA 
Wordsworth : 

That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  diszy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur  ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  beueve 
Abundant  recompense. 
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•  *Ai  ■  *  '  '  V.  *   ■«       ti  fi  tt.  n.  rl  _  *^        'i 
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Ths  progress  of  Russia  seems  almost  irresistible.  Scarcely  emerged 
from  a  war,  in  which  she  lost  a  small  portion  of  territory,  we  find  her  in 
other  portions  of  her  extensive  dominions  making  new  conquests,  and  for- 
tifying and  strengthening  her  power.  The  Caspian  is  a  Russian  lake, 
the  Aral  bears  her  steamers;  and  the  Khan  of  Khiya  is  her  vassal.  Persia 
cedes  to  her  a  province,  and  even  China,  which  has  as  yet  almost  defied 
any  foreign  influence,  gives  up  to  her  a  large  and  fertile  territory. 

Of  late  much  interest  has  been  exhibited  with  respect  to  these  recent 
acquisitions  of  Russia,  but  the  importance  of  which,  in  relation  to  our- 
selves, seems  to  have  been  somewhat  overrated.  We  therefore  give  in 
the  following  pages  a  short  account  of  the  discovery,  geography,  and 
commercial  capabilities  of  these  territories,  which  we  hope  will  be  found 
of  some  interest. 

The  earliest  information  on  the  Amur  we  obtain  by  an  expedition 
which  started  from  Tomsk,  and  advancing  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  founded 
XJdskoi  (1639),  whence  they  explored  the  coast  north  and  south.  The 
explorers  received  from  Tungusians,  on  the  Ud.  river,  the  first  information 
about  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Amur,  where  Daurians  cultivated 
grain,  Stilled  brandy  in  copper  vessels,  and  kept  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
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A  Yemiseisk  expedition  under  Perfiriev,  which  ascended  the  'Wltim  to  the 
Tsipa,  corroborated  these  accounts,  and  also  heard  that  silver,  copper,  and 
leaa  ores  were  found  on  the  Ingoda.  These  reports  could  not  £ul  to 
attract  attention,  and  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  the  territory  con- 
tiguous to  the  reported  river  were  rapidly  proceeded  with.  In  1643, 
Kurbat  Ivanov,  starting  from  Yakutsk,  was  the  first  to  navigate  Lake 
Baikal ;  he  was  not  spued,  however,  to  bring  news  of  his  discovery,  whidi 
was  completed  by  Vasilei  Koslenikof  (1644),  and  Ivan  Galkin  (1648). 
Ivan  Pokhabov  had,  in  the  mean  time  (1647),  advanced  as  far  as  Urga, 
whence  he  returned  with  a  Mongol  embassy  to  Moscow.  In  1652  he 
founded  Irkutsk,  and  adventurers  from  Yeniseisk  were  already  roving 
about  that  time  as  far  as  the  Nertcha. 

Some  years  previously,  however,  the  discovery  of  the  Lower  Amor  had 
been  accomplished  by  parties  starting  from  Yakutsk.  Poyarkof  left  that 
place  in  1643  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men ;  he  ascended  the  river 
Aldan,  and  in  four  weeks  he  reached*  the  dividing  range,  Stanovoi,  or 
Yablonnoi  Khrebet.  He  required  two  weeks  to  cross  the  portage  between 
two  small  tributaries  of  the  Aldan  and  the  Tchikiri,  which  latter  flows 
into  the  Amur.  On  the  Tchikiri  he  embarked,  descending  it  to  the 
Amur;  and  following  the  latter,  he  arrived  in  spring,  1645,  at  its  mouth, 
in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Yakutsk. 
Poyarkof  had  not  found  any  silver  ores,  but  returned  with  a  rich  booty 
of  the  costliest  furs.  This  induced  Yerofi  Rhabarov  to  leave  YakutsI^ 
in  1649,  with  seventy  Cossacks;  he  ascended  the  Olekma,  and  crossing 
the  mountains  reached  the  Amur.  He  found  the  country  (near  Albaan) 
well  adapted  for  ^cultivation^  and  returned  to  Yakutsk  in  1651.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  back,  built  a  number  of  forts,  amongst  which 
Albasin  was  the  most  important,  and  with  a  few  hundred  men  subjected 
a  great  portion  of  Manjuria  to  the  Russian  crown.  Khabarov  himself  did 
not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  one  of  his  officers,  Nagiba,  succeeded, 
however,  in  doing  so.  Till  very  recently,  the  navigation  of  the  Amur 
accomplished  by  Poyarkof  and  Nagiba  has  not  been  repeated;  for  De  Ja 
Bruoi^re,  a  Lazarist  piissionaiy,  who  intended  dmng  so,  was  assassinated 
by  the  natives  in  1846,  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Kha- 
barov, recalled  by  the  Tsar  in  1863,  was  favourably  received^  and  his 
post  was  given  to  Simoniov. 

The  Upper  Amur  was  first  navigated  by  Beketov,  whose  journey  ia 
amongst  the  most  memorable  undertoken  for  exploring  that  river.  He 
cross^  Lake  Baikal,  and  ascended  the  Selenga  (1663)  in  large  boats 
(Doihehaniks),  carrying  each  fifty  men,  to  the  mowlJi  of  the  Klmok.  He 
ascended  the  latter  river  for  fourteen  days,  when  he  built  smaller  boatsi 
going  up  that  river  for  a  considerable  distance  farther.  He  then  crossed 
the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet,  and  after  having  reached  the  Ingoda,  constructed 
rafis,  on  which  he  descended  to  the  Nertcha,  where  he  binlt  an  Ostrog. 
The  Tungusians  forced  him,  however,  to  leave  this  place,  and,  widi  the 
men  he  had  lef^,  he  joined  the  adventurers  on  the  Lower  Amur.  Thence, 
in  1660,  he  returned  by  way  of  Yakutsk  to  Yeniseisk.  The  reports  of  these 
explorers  represented  the  country  of  the  Amur  as  '^  a  paradise"  compared 
to  Siberia,  and  many  adventurers  found  their  way  thimer.  Some  villages 
were  founded ;  but  all  these  advantages,  owing  to  various  causes,  w»e 
soon  lost     The  heroism  of  the  troops  proved  of  no  avail ;  supplies  £uled^ 
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asd  the  oppressioiuk  of  tbe  settlers  had  eotrrerted  the  once  friendly  lurtifes 
into  enemies.  By  order  of  the  Chinese  goremor,  the  inhabitants  on  lAie 
Upper  Amur  witndrew  to  the  south;  tribute  and  ihe  erops  failing,  the 
'Ilassians  became  disheartened  and  retired.  Albasinsk,  which  was  built  in 
1651,  400  versts  below  the  confluence  of  Shilka  and  Argun,  was  'de- 
stroyed by  the  Chinese  in  1658 ;  the  Russians  lebmlt  it  in  1664  and 
1665^  but  the  Chinese  again  destroyed  it.  Only  isdated  bands  of  ad- 
▼entnrers  made  inroads  from  that  time  into  the  countries  of  the  Lower 
Amur,  one  of  which  was  led  by  TchemigOTski,  a  PoHsh  murderer. 

hi  the  mean  time,  the  Russians  had  consolidated  their  power  on  the 
Upper  Amur ;  Pashkov  founded  Nertchinsk,  and  other  Tillages  were  built 
'by  settlers  and  eonviots  sent  from  Siberia.  Hostilities  with  the  Chinese, 
however,  continued,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  them,  Sparferiy,  a 
Greek,  was  sent  as  Russian  ambassador  to  China.  This  was  the  com- 
-menoement  of  a  series  of  dij^omatic  transactions,  which  ended  in  ihe  ode- 
Jbrated  treaty  of  Nerteiiinsk  (1689),  concluded  between  two  of  the  most 

.TMnarkable  princes  of  their  time,  Khang-hi  and  Peter  the  Qtest.  G^ekmn 
*was  Russian  ambassador,  while  the  Fathers  Crerbillon  and  Pereira  acted 
?as  interpreters  to  the  Chinese.  By  Tirtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Russians, 
^-who  had  been  intimidated  by  the  appearance  on  the  Amur  of  a  Chinese 
fleet  with  10,000  men,  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  territories  along  that 
rirer  below  the  confluence  of  the  Bhilka  and  Aignn.  The  Argun  and 
Gorbitsa  were  to  form  the  boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  East,  Albasin, 
■which  had  again  been  occupied  by  that  power,  bein?  'finally  surrendered 
to  the  Chinese,  while  the  frontier  towards  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  to  be 
'fermed  by  the  mountain  range  separating  the  basins  of  the  Amur  «nd 
^Lena,  and  nothing  was  definitively  settled  with  regpaid  to  tike  Ud,  Tngur, 
and  other  small  rivers  entering  that  sea.  The  region  east  of  the  Gor- 
bitsa was  almost  entirely  unknown  to  both  contracting  parties,  and  has 
only  very  recently  been  ex{^ored  by  Middendorf,  who,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tugur,  crossed  the  northern  affluents  to  the  Amur  towaids  Nert« 
"chinsk.  That  traveller  found  three  Chinese  fr^mlHer  «tones  far  to  the 
-south  of  the  watershed,  and  accordingly  a  territery  of  about  50,000 
square  versts  belonged  undoubtedly  to  Russia,  which  on  the  official  Rus- 
sian maps  had  been  indicated  as  belonging  to  China.  Since  that  Ixme, 
however,  the  Russians  have  gradually  extended  their  dominion  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  itself. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Russians,  taking  advantage  of  the  very  scanty 
population  of  the  country,  had  already  attempted  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Amur  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  Chinese 
'government;  and  in  1850  they  even  intended  to  build  a  town  at  Pulj, 
800  versts  from  its  mouth.  These  unauthorised  proceedings  were,  how- 
ever, rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  large  concessions  which  China  is  said 
to  have  voluntarily  made  to  Russia  soon  afterwards.  She  ceded  not  only 
4be  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Amur,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  Man- 
juria,  at  its  mouth ;  and  Russia  has  thus  obtained,  without  sacrifices, 
what  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  she  tried  in  vain  to  retain.     It  has 

•  been  denied  that  this  was  a  voluntary  cession  on  the  part  of  China.  A 
correspondent  of  a  German  paper  writes  from  -San  Francisco  that  an  emis- 
sary from  Peking  came  to  !Nlkolayevsk  to  demand  from  the  Russians' tiie 
immediate  evacimtion  of  the  territory  taken  possession  of  in  so  sfaamriess 
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a  maimer,  on  which  the  guns  and  troops,  ready  to  defimd  the  nevly- 
acquired  provinces,  were  pointed  out  to  him.  And  M.  VeroUes,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  '*  Annals  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  and 
dated  Mukden,  15th  of  December,  1855,  states  that  Northern  Majnaria 
has  been  declared  in  a  state  of  *'  blockade,"  and  that  the  army  of  Maopiia 
has  been  ordered  to  guard  the  frontiers,  but  keeping  at  a  most  respeetMe 
distance  from  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  did  not  advanoe  without  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  Amur  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  to  China,  while  the  support  a  mighty  empu«  like  Russia 
might  be  supposed  to  render  in  case  of  a  serious  conflict  with  anodier 
European  power,  may  have  appeared  of  sufficient  importance  at  Peking 
to  make  a  few  cheap  concessions,  in  order  to  gain  the  good*will  o£  the 
empire  of  the  north.  Ever  since  the  conflicts  with  China,  a  Rossian 
colony,  consisting  origmally  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  the  Amur,  has 
existed  in  Peking,  in  constant  communication  with  the  mother  country. 
The  influence  which  the  missionaries  and  others  stationed  at  this  colony 
exercise  in  China  cannot  be  overrated,  and  much  of  the  animosity  exhi- 
bited towards  the  English  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  this  source.  Theee 
missionaries  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Chinese  insurgents  to  co- 
operate with  the  imperialists  against  the  English  fleet,  while  a  Rusaan 
corps  of  observation  has  been  formed  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  At  the 
late  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Persia,  a  similar  corps  was  formed  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  in  consideration  of  which  a  small  but  important  Persian 
district  was  ceded  to  Russia.  May  not  the  same  policy  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  China?  Schrenk,  who,  in  1855,  made  from  Nikolayevsk  an  ex- 
cursion tip  the  Amur  and  Usuri,  was  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  Chinese  ofiicials,  who  even  assisted 
him  in  procuring  fresh  provisions  and  guides  for  ascending  the  river. 
This  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  a  state  of  hostility  ensted  between  the 
two  empires. 

The  Russians  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  themselves  in  their  newly- 
acquired  territories.  Nikolayevsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  other 
forts,  were  built  and  garrisoned  ;  trains  of  heavy  artillery,  cannon-balls, 
bomb-sheUs,  iron-lafettes,  anchors,  and  steam-engines,  passed  through 
Irkutsk  en  route  for  the  new  territory.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  colonists 
were  sent  down  the  river  with  orders  at  once  to  sow  com,  so  as  to  reap 
the  first  harvest  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  governor-general 
of  Eastern  Siberia  visited  the  new  districts,  in  order  to  inspect  the  works 
in  progress,  and  settle  about  the  boundaries  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
while  a  corps  of  Cossacks,  similar  in  its  constitution  to  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  with  a  strong  flotilla,  including  even  some  steamers,  has  been 
organised,  and  dep6ts  of  the  necessary  militaiy  and  naval  stores  were 
formed. 

By  ukase  published  on  the  9th  of  December,  1846,  Kamchatka,  Ok- 
hotsk, and  the  Yakute  territory  cease  to  exist  as  separate  districts,  and 
they,  together  with  the  newly-acquired  territory,  form  the  "maritime 
province  of  Eastern  Siberia,"  subdivided  into  the  four  districts  of 
Nikolayevsk,  Petropavlovsk,  Grishiga,  and  Udsk.  The  new  province  is 
to  be  under  the  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  Nikolayevsk 
is  to  be  the  capital.     Under  him  will  be  placed  the  Siberian  flotilla  and 
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ports  of  the  Paoifio,  a  separate  military  stafi^  and  theciTil  adminisirationi 
while  that  of  justice  is  to  be  distinct.  Sixty  thousand  silver  roubles  are 
to  provide  for  the  costs  of  administration  of  the  new  province. 

Care  has  also  been  taken  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  basin  of 
the  Amur,  and  the  labours  of  Messerschmidt,  Gmelin,  Cochrane,  Hess, 
Fuss,  and  others,  which  were  restricted  to  the  Transbaikal  province,  and 
of  Middendorf  and  Schwarz,  who  respectively,  in  1845  and  1849*53, 
traversed  the  country  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  that  provine^ 
will  soon  be  enlarged  by  a  thorough  exploration  and  survey  of  the  lower 
course  of  that  river  and  its  southern  tributaries.  In  1855,  a  secUon  of 
,  the  Russian  expedition  to  Eastern  Siberia,  under  the  command  of  lieute- 
.  nants  Roshkov  and  Sondhagen,  descended  the  Amur,  making  a  survey  of 
the  river.  Leopold  Schrenk  explored,  in  1855,  on  two  journeys,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Amur  and  part  of  the  Gorin  and  Usuri  rivers  $  while  Ad- 
miral Putiatin,  with  Lieutenant  Peshtchurof,  ascended  the  river,  partly 
in  a  steamer,  during  which  journey  many  astronomical  positions  w^re 
fixed.  The  late  presence  of  the  cruisers  of  the  Allies  in  tne  Pacific  has 
also  aided  in  throwing  some  light  on  the  geography  of  the  sea  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  From  these  various  sources,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
'  published,  we  attempt  now  to  give  a  short  description  of  its  course,  &c. 
The  Amur  enters  the  gulf  or  liman  of  the  Amur,  formed  by  the 
eastern  coast  of  that  part  of  Manjuria  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Saghalien, 
under  about  52deg,  50min.  N.  lat  This  gulf  is  of  an  oval  shape,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,  and  communicates  with  the  Pacific  both 
towards  the  north  and  south  by  two  straits,  whidh  enter  respectively  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Gulf  of  Manjuria.*  The  northern  strait  is 
navigable  only  for  smaller  vessels ;  while  the  southern  strait,  called  after 
its  Japanese  discoverer,  Mamia,  is  navigable  even  for  vessels  of  some  size. 
Lap^rouse  and  Broughton,  who  first  discovered  and  explored  the  Gulf  of 
Manjuria,  found  the  depth  of  water,  on  approaching  it,  constantly  de- 
creasing ;  and,  moreover,  heard  from  natives  that,  at  low  tide,  the  island 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sand-bank,  while  during  the  flood 
they  are  enabled  to  cross  this  bank  in  their  small  boats.  The  strait  was 
since  then  not  supposed  to  be  navigable ;  and  it  was  even  questioned 
whether  Saghalien  was  actually  an  island,  or  merely  a  penipsula.  An 
American  navigator  states,  however,  that  the  strait  has  a  depths  of  three 
and  a  half  to  ten  fathoms  ;  and  events  during  the  late  war  clearly  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  formerly  entertained.  As  the  navigability  cf 
this  Mamia  Strait  is  of  some  importance,  offering,  as  it  does,  a  much 
shorter  route  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  than  die  shallow  northern  strait,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  insert  here  a  short  account  of  the  escape  of  the 
Russian  vessels  as  detailed  in  a  naval  magazine  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  soon  as  Admiral  Savoiko,  commander  of  Petropavlovsk,  had 
received  orders  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  that  place  and  to  proceed 
to  the  liman  of  the  Amur,  he  cut  a  passage  through  the  ice,  and,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  went  to  sea  with  a  corvette,  a  frigate,  and  three 

*  This  gulf  is  on  most  maps  called  Gulf  of  Tatary.  Formerly,  and  even  now, 
Tatars  and  Mongols  (the  Mapju  are  Mongol^  were  frequently  confounded,  whidi 
accounts  for  Lap^rouse's  error  in  naming  that  gulf  when  he  discovered  it.  It 
appears,  however,  more  suitable  to  call  this  portion  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  *<  QtUf  of 
Hanjuria." 
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tamgpotto*  After  a  most  tvpng-TOTage,  tke'adauMl,  pasnig' dvoggli 
Lap^reose  Stndty  armed  in  Castries  Bay^  and  anchored  behind  some  lew 
islands.  On  the  20th  of  May  soaie  Eaglish  cmieen  appeared,  hot  iAer 
throwing^  a  few  shells,  they  put  to  4roa  again.  As  soon  as  Admnal  Safcnko 
heard  tbit  Mamia  Strait  was*  free  from  ice,  he  aeain  weighed  aBdK>ry  and 
feacdied  his  destination  between  the  1st  and  6uk  of  •kme ;  a  fisw  weeb 
•later  his  veesds  were  safe  in  the  Amur  ttsel£  Adnural  Pcrttatin,  of  the 
.  JKanOj  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  hat  succeeded  in  building  a  adtoener 
'-at  Rhida,  also  rained  the  Amur  by  the  same  route.  Theee  ez^oits 
leave  no  doubt  dbout  the  navigability  of  the  southern  stnot.  As  men- 
iioned  before,  the  northern  strait  is  only  navigable  for  TMsele  of  a  wj 
light  drauffht ;  and  Captain  Wlnttingham  states  that  a  Russian  bi^, 
having  a  £aaght  of  eight  feet,  although  it  succeeded  in  panbg  dus 
itrait,  run  affround  fifteen  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Asmr,  and  that 
'ihe  boats  of  uie  pursuing  cruiser,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
'and  strong  current,  were  not  able  to  foUow. 

Si^halum  island,  called  by  t^  Manja,  Tcheko,  and  by  the  Aines, 
{Erafto,  extends  along  the  coast  of  Manjuria  from  about  forty-siz  to 
fiftyfoiur  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is  inhaUted  from  sorth  to  eovth 
by  GHyaki,  Orongi  (Tungurian  reindeer^nomades),  and  Aiaos.     The 
northern  portion  b  sterile  and  unfit  for  ci:dtivation,  but  the  eoutfaeni  por- 
tion appears  extremely  fortile.     The  island  is  nominally  under  tfae 
dommion  of  Japan,  which  has  a  small  setUement  in  Aniwa  B^,  at  its 
flouthem  extremity.     Kraeenstem  at  one  tame  proposed  tUs  bay  as  a  fit 
site  for  a  Russian  settlement,  which  would  not  only  serve  as  a  commer- 
'dal  station  for  Russian  vess^  visiting  Japan  and  China,  but  would  idso 
aeoure  tlieir  free  oommunioation  with  the  Kunles  and  Sitka.    Roanan 
aettlers  actually  arrived  in  1850,  and  most  of  the  Japanese  left;  but  in 
1864,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  place  was  again  abaBdoBed,aad  the 
Japanese  returned ;  and,  in  conseauence  of  the  late  treaty  between  Bassia 
'and  Japan,  ratified  in  November  last,  this  island  wMl  actually  lemam  in 
possession  of  the  latter  power,  the  boundary  passing  hetwew  Urup  and 
Yeturup,  two  of  the  Kunles.     This  is  the  more  to  be  surprised  ai^  if  we 
consider  that  Russia  had  already  b^;«in  to  settle  this  island,  and  as  eoals 
have  been  found  in  the  Jonqui^re  Bay. 

Fort  Alexandrevsk,  in  Cashes  Bay,  Gtdf  of  Manjuria,  whiehhad  also 
been  abandoned,  was  again  occupied  at  the  end  ef  1B56,  and  ihe 
'  works  were  proceeded  widi  under  the  personal  diredion  of  Murafiev, 
<  the  govemor^general  of  Eastern  Liberia.     The  oolony  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  dwdfings,  ma^^annes,  and  an  hospital,  and  has  a  garrison  of  Cos- 
"  sacks,  sailors,  and  artdlerv,  and  in  October  resisted  successfoUy  an  attack 
of  Commodore  Elliot.     The  distance  from  Alexandiovsk  to  tiie  Amur,  to 
"Which  a  road  has  been  constructed,  is  only  sixteen  m^es,  and  by  makkig 
use  of  this  land  communication  the  difficult  nav^tion  of  tie  estuarj  of 
that  river  may  be  entirely  avoided.     The  Americans  frequently  visit  tUs 
Ibrt,  and  supply  it  with  provisions  and  ammunition.     A  diam  of  Ms 
connects  it  with  Nikolayef,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.     About  oo^ 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Castries  Bay  the  Russiflnfl  are 
.  founding  a  great  maritime  establishment,  Fort  Imperial  (43  deg.  SS  min. 
> kt.  140  deg.  17  min.  E.  long.);  which  will  comprise  &otories,  Srj  doek8> 
and  large  storehouses.     Four  strong  batteries  and  other  woiks  ^  ^ 
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fiend  tbe  enteame  to  the  liieb«or,  wfakh  possesses  all  leqnisites  for  shel- 
tenn^  a  lar^'fleet. 

The  sea  immediateiy  to  the  Bor&  of  the  Amvr  ahonnds  in  whales.  Mid- 
dendorf  estimated  a  heid  ef  these  animals,  which  passed  Ud^oi,  at  eight 
luindred  indiyidiials.  Their  oaptnre,  do  doubt,  will  now  be  carried  on 
BQore  energetically  by  the  Russians  tlun  has  been  the  oase  hitherto.  A 
Husso-Finnish  Wfaahng  Company  was  formed  in  1861,  and  their  Tcsseis 
have  already  visited  the  Sea  of  OUiotsk. 

The  Honm  of  die  Amor  is  disooloured  for  many  miles  by  the  immense 

Toluaoe  ef  water  diecfaarged  by  the  river.     The  opposite  coasts  of  Sag- 

Jialaen  are  low  and  sanck,  while  bold  etifife  rise  at  ihe  entrance  of  the 

xi^er.     The  fortress  of  Nikolayeysk  is  built  on  the  right  bank  near  the 

incutL     It  consists  of  a  fort,  surrounded  by  a  few  hundred  houses,  and 

10  d^ended  by  batteries  and  strong  advanced  works.     The  country  near 

the  mouth  of  ^e  river  is  low  and  alluvial,  the  navigation  intricate,  and 

ihe  banks  and  chanaels  are  constantly  changing,  owing  to  the  great  nun- 

htnr  of  qnieksands  and  debris  sent  down  by  the  strong  current  of  the  river. 

fiea-gomg  vesads  can,  however,  enter  it,  and  proceed  a  considerable  dis- 

tanee  up.     For  about  seventy  miles  the  direction  of  the  river  is  from  east 

to  west ;  it  then  changes  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  een- 

tmues  as  £ff  as  Kisi,  or  Maria  settiement,  two  hundred  miles  from  the 

aea.     In  this  course  ihe  river  often  outs  itself  a  passage  between  bold 

rocks,  or  expands,  enclosing  numerous  islands  covered  with  willows. 

The  hills,  which  on  the  right  bank  rise  to  a  more  considerable  height, 

are  dad  with  impenetnhle  pine  forests,  filled  during  winter  with  immense 

masses  of  snow,  and  the  country  is  but  little  fit  for  cultivation.     Owing 

to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotdc,  with  its  masses  of  ice,  and  the 

'easterly  winds  pevailiBg  during  spring,  the  seasons  at  Nikolayevsk  are 

much  more  inmnent  than  higher  up  the  river.    Even  at  the  commence- 

ment  of  September  conthiued  rains  set  in;  October  brings  snow  and 

odd;  and  at  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the  commencement  of  the  next,  the 

•moisth  of  the  river  is  oemptetdy  froaen  over.     November  and  the  firet 

iulf  ef  December  are  mostly  dear ;  the  temperature  is  low,  the  minimum 

being  39  deg.  F.     During  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  during 

January,  firightfal  snow-storms,  with  westerly  winds,  render  the  oommu- 

xtication  between  the  diferent  houses  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.   The 

"temperature  during  that  time  rises  ofien  above  the  freezing  point.     The 

birds  of  passage  arrive  about  half  a  month  later  at  Nikolayevdc  than  they 

do  at  Kisi,  where  swans  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  Mareh,  and  geese 

n  httle  later.     The  river  does  not  open  before  May,  while  snow  and  ice 

are  to  be  £rand  in  the  levests  and  more  sheltered  bays  as  late  as  June. 

^B^  Gilyidces  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  Amur,  the  nmgfabouring 
coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  part  of  Si^lMitien.  Pulj  (160  miles 
drove  Nikolayeysk)  is  the  first  villf^  of  the  Mangunes,  a  Tungusian 
tribe  ;  Ftdj  is  the  noilhcrmuost  point  of  the  Amur  visited  by  Manju  or 
Chinese  traders,  and  they  are  met  here  by  Gilyakes  and  others  from  Sag- 
halien,  who  ascend  the  nver  in  their  boats.  During  winter  the  Gilyakes 
•or  Mangunes  prefer  the  difficult  but  shorter  road  across  the  Adara 
ununtaine  to  Cape  Loaref,  a  distance  of  only  for^  miles.  Near  Kisi 
ihe  Amur  approaches  even  aearer  to  the  sea ;  and  the  distance  from  the 
river  to  Alexandrovsk  in  Castries  Bay  is  only  about  sixteen  miles. 
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About  fi%  miles  beyond  Kisi  tbe  physiogoomy  of  the  riTer  begins  to 
chaoge ;  the  river  is  narrower,  and  foliferous  trees  become  more  and  mare 
fiiequtnt.  Animals,  which  lower  down  are  but  scarce — as  the  musk-deer, 
the  deer — increase  rapidly.  The  wild  boar  and  Siberian  stag  are  to  be 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gorin  (600  miles),  a  northern  tributary  to  the 
Amur,  which  comes  from  a  very  rich  fur  district,  where  sable,  foxes^ 
otters,  but  especially  the  elk,  ai*e  the  chief  objects  of  chase.  Beyond  tiie 
Gorin  the  mountains  recede  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  num^xnis 
grassy  and  swampy  islands  are  the  places  of  resort  for  numerous  aquatie 
birds ;  and  it  is  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri  and  Snngari,  that  the 
members  of  the  late  expedition  thought  they  had  found  ^^  Tropical 
Siberia."  They  felt  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  the  traditions  respectio^ 
'  it  were  by  no  means  exaggerated.  The  country  is  an  undulating,  feitHa 
plain.  The  luxuriant  forests  contain  oaks,  limes,  planes,  and  a  peculiar 
species  of  nut-tree ;  and  wild  vines  climb  round  their  trunks.  The  grajss 
is  five  feet  high.  Butterflies  of  rare  beauty,  with  black  body  and  greea 
•wings,  are  to  be  found  here.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tiger ;  turtle 
Bie  found  in  the  river,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  is  almost  incredible. 
Besides  salmon,  trout,  and  sturgeon,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds, 
pike,  <&c.,  we  find  in  the  Amur  numerous  species  not  yet  known,  as,  far 
instance,  the  Iluam-iu,  of  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  weight,  which  has 
a  white  and  delicate  flesh,  and  is  considered  so  great  a  luxury  that 
Chinese  officials  collect  it  for  the  table  of  the  emperor.  Maxtmoricii,  who 
accompanied  the  late  expedition,  also  praises  in  a  private  letter  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  believes  that  100,000  fsimilies  nugbt  find  an 
easy  sustenance. 

The  Usuri  and  Sungari  (which  enters  the  Amur  940  miles  above  its 
mouth)  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Manjuria,  and  both,  especially  the  latter, 
are  navigable  for  a  great  distance. .  The  Russians,  no  doubt,  will  seek  to 
carry  on  some  kind  of  commerce  with  Manjuria,  as  &r  as  the  resources  oi 
that  country  allow  them  to  do.  These  have  not  yet  been  developed  as 
they  might  be.  Only  as  much  corn  is  cultivated  as  is  required  to  supply 
the  population.  Maize,  melons,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  to  some 
extent.  The  Panax  ginseng^  to  which  the  Chinese,  whose  opinion  is 
supported  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  ascribe  great  healing  powers, 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  Corea  and  Southern  Manjuria.  The  pecuniary 
value  of  this  root  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  beneficial  qualities. 
F.  Verolles  states  that  2000/.  is  being  paid  for  one  pound  of  Manjuiian 

finseng;  and,  according  to  La  Bnini^re,  a  root  of  the  thickness  of  a 
nger  brings  to  the  finder  a  profit  of  250L  to  300/.  Hitherto  only  about 
ten  merchants,  on  paying  30/.  each  for  a  license,  received  leave  from  the 
Chinese  government  to  navigate  the  Sungan  and  Usuri  for  the  sake  of 
this  root.  Thus  its  sale  is  monopolised  by  a  few  individuals,  which  may 
account  for  the  exorbitant  prices  charged.  If  we  except  a  few  fiirs  paid 
as  tribute,  China  derives  no  other  advantages  from  possessing  these 
territories,  to  maintain  which  it  required  an  army  and  a  numerous  staff 
of  officials. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Amur  from  Kisi  is  towards  the  south- 
west; from  the  Sungari  to  the  Transbaikal  frontier  it  is  north-west. 
About  100  miles  above  that  river  the  current  of  the  Amur,  which  hitherto 
had  been  very  strong,  discontinues  to  be  so ;  the  mouutains  again  ap- 
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proach  its  bonks,  and,  as  before,  are  more  elevated  on  the  right  The 
Bureja  and  Sinjira,  at  the  upper  course  of  which  the  Russians  have  of 
late  established  some  Cossack  stations,  enter  the  Amur  at  respectively 
1270  and  1600  miles  from  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  again 
formed  by  steep  reeks,  and  at  125  deg.  49  min.  east  long.  Greenwich; 
at  the  rock  of  Atalaya  Nadeshda,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  former 
fort  of  Albassin,  the  river  forms  some  rapids,  which  endanger  navigation. 
It  was  to  this  spot  Admiral  Putiatin,  with  Peshtchurof,  advanced  in  the 
steamer  Nadeshda  ;  the  further  progress  of  the  steamer  was  stopped,  and 
the  admiral  continued  his  voyage  in  a  barge  drawn  by  horses.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  these  rapids  offer  any  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  smaller  vessels,  as  small  Russian  steamers  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels 
have  descended  the  entire  course  of  the  river  to  the  ocean. 

At  long.  121  deg.  61  min.  the  Argun  enters  the  main  river  from  the 
south.  Tliis,  which  hitherto  had  been  known  as  Amur,  Saghalien  Ula, 
or  Helung-kiang,  now,  on  entering  the  Transbaikaliau  province,  assumes 
that  of  Shilka,  by  which  it  is  known  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  Ingoda 
and  Onon,  the  former  of  which  is  looked  upon  by  the  Russians  as  the 
true  Upper  Amur,  while  the  Chinese  consider  the  Sungari  to  be  the  chief 
branch  of  the  river. 

'  The  Arguu  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  Transbaikal  pro- 
vincCy  which  in  1861  was  formed  out  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  and  Chinese  Manjifria.  Of  late,  Russian  settle- 
ments appear,  however,  to  have  been  formed  also  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river.  The  population  of  this  province,  in  1861,  was  827,908, 
(144>837  in  the  district  of  Nertchinsk,  and  ,183,071  in  that  of  Selen- 
ginsk),  exclusive  of  three  brigades  of  cavalry  and  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  together  of  100,839  men — according  to  Russian  accounts. 
Chita>  a  small  town  of  707  inhabitants  in  1861,  on  the  Ingoda,  is  the 
new  capital.  There  are  nearly  300,000  horses,  as  many  head  of  cattle, 
and  half  a  million  of  sheep.  The  inhabitants  engage  also  in  fishing  and 
hunting ;  and  Agriculture  is  carried  on  rather  successfully  to  the  west  of 
the  great  dividing  range,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Amur  from  those 
of  Baikal  Lake.  That  portion  of  Transbaikalia  situated  on  the  Upper 
Amur  is  by  far  the  least  favoured  as  regards  climate  and  agricidture ;  it 
contains,  however,  some  rich  mines,  producing  annually  200  to  260  pud 
of  silver,  and  26,000  pud  of  lead.  Some  years  ago  the  com  raised  did 
not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  deficiency  had  to  be 
covered  by  imports  from  Irkutsk  and  Selenginsk.  The  peasantry  was 
created  out  of  pardoned  convicts,  and  had  first  to  be  taught  agriculture. 
The  soil  is  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  fiowers,  but  the  reverse 
for  carrying  on  husbandry.  The  summer  is  but  short,  and  the  early 
night-frosts  during  autumn  bring  on  frequent  misg^wths.*  These 
various  disadvantages  had  to  be  considered  in  the  manner  of  cultivation, 
and  many  districts  were  subsequently  found  rather  fertile — for  instance, 
Stretinsk.  Winter  corn  fails  but  seldom ;  summer-wheat  is  sown  as  early 
as  possible ;  buck-wheat  yields  three  crops  from  one  sowing.  Rye  is 
housed  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  fourfold 
is  accounted  a  bad  harvest.     Hemp  is  grown  everywhere  advantageously, 

*  Mean  temperature  at  Nertchinsk,  between  1839  to  1851 :  winter,  15*9 ; 
ipring,  29*75 ;  summer,  60*6 ;  autumn,  25-0  F. 
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«g  it  doQS  not  soffer  ihroagh  "die  oMnabe.     Qudeo  ^hmte  ve  wnee. 
Tke  cattle  mie  left  to  «eak  tbeir  own  fodder,  aad  do  Wl  duria^wiBta^ 
■8  toere  is  lit^  or  no  mow.     Toe  pesMBtry  soon  aotpnre  s  ceiteui 
imount  of  weaMi,  for  the  kboor  they  are  reqnned  to  do  in  the  euwiUug 
^Mfks  in  Imm  of  payiag  taxes  is  hot  moderate,  sod  their  prodsoe  always 
finds  a  ready  mariEet.     It  rains  and  snows  bat  Kt^*  ud  riedges  cr 
ooasequeady  not  of  anynse  on  ^land ;  and  in  this  lespeet  the  countries 
ma  ^e  Upper  Anmr  aie  mite  the  re?erse  from  theconntrieBatitanioadi, 
fidiere  snow  and  Tain  -fidl  ra  great  quantities.   Winter  lasts  till  the  end  of 
April,  and  is  followed  l^  a  oooi  snmmer,  a  fow  hot  days  exceptod — J«m, 
Jnly,  and  August  being  the  warmest  months.    Autnmn  is  merer  wiiheut 
lain  or  saow,  and  nigfat^irostB  foeeeme  freqnent  as  'Oarfy  as  August 
Daring  Septoaaher  and  October  the  migratory  birds,  as  faeroo,  euriaws, 
dntks,  and  swans,  leare  for  tiie  south.     The  rivers  become  eorered  widi 
ioe  in  Ootober,  the  smaller  ones  at  the  end  of  September.    The  eold 
dnring  winter  is  not  hAt  so  mudi,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  tiie  «tflBO- 
sphere  and  infoequeney  of  wind. 

To  return  to  me  Argun.  This  river  enters  t^e  Rinnan  territory  fram 
the  steppe,  flowing  but  slo^dy,  and  eonsequentiy  always  fieeaes  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  the  Shilka.  The  Chinese  side  of  the  riTer  n  mudi  mefe 
mountainoos  than  the  Russian,  and  the  baria  at  its  upper  eooree  are  a 
level,  treeless  steppe,  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation.  On  the  boundny  of 
the  steppe  is  sitiuted  the  fo^  of  Tsnrnkhaita,  which,  besides  Kiakhta,  is 
the  only  place  along  the  boun^oies  of  Russia  and  China  where  coomnr- 
dal  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  is  legalised.  Fonnerly  the 
eaniyan''route  used  to  go  from  this  place  by  way  of  Tsitsihar  to  Fskiog, 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  abandoned  for  the  more  fiiTouraUe  Tonte 
•f  Kiakhta.  At  present  no  nMrchants  rende  permanendy  at  Tsurukhaita, 
hut  they  go  thero  annually  from  Nertehinsk,  where  the  Chinese  oommis- 
8ion  for  injecting  the  Inoundary  arrires,  and  a  fow  inconsiderable  ex- 
ohanffes  take  ^ace.  The  Chinese  then  embaxk  en  the  meri,  and  descend 
it  and  die  Amur. 

The  Shilka,  to  the  confluence  of  Onon  and  Ingoda,  has  a  ooume  of  270 
miles,  and  a  breadth  varyingfrom  100  to  300  yards.  It  flows  toffuids  the 
north-east,  and  its  depth  seldom  exceeds  twelve  foot  Often  it  is  only 
^o  feet,  and  the  river  is  foil  of  shallows.  Notwithstandii^this,  n  snuJl 
'Russian  steamer  descended  foom  Shilkinsk  to  the  ooean  in  a  fortnight. 
Its  foil  is  not  considerable,  and  its  water  is  pure  mid  sahibitons.  Ab  early 
«s  October  the  riyer  becomes  coyered  with  ice,  which  does  not  hteik.  he- 
fine  April.  The  northern  bank  is  generally  steep,  and  towards  its  lower 
nourse  wooded ;  many  yillages  have  been  founded  along  that  river,  and 
agriculture  is  carried  on  advanti^eously. 

The  Onon  rises  in  the  Chinese  territory,  and  as  for  as  AkAinskitflows 
through  arid  stefmes.  At  that  place  its  bed  is  stony,  and  the  riyer  washes 
mi  shore  dudeeaons,  ooraelians,  jaspers,  and  other  yaluable  stones;  it 
abounds  in  fish,  and  pearls  of  considerable  siie  are  found  in  it  and  itatri- 
butaries.  Below  Akshinsk  its  banks  become  mine  habitable,  and  many 
Tilka^  haye  been  founded  along  them. 

We  hwve  now  only  to  ^eak  of  die  Ingoda.     It  rbes  abo«A  50  d^. 

^  The  qmmtity  of  ndn  at  Nertehinsk  during  1851  was  IS^IOO  indheB,«f  ivhidi 
Guly  0-489  inches  fell  daring  Noyember  to  lisroh  Indusive. 
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north  Utitudftin  die  Kealei  moaniaiiii,  near  the  Chokondb,  whidi  is  fre- 
quently oevefed  with  snow  doiipg  the  entire  jear*     At  first  it  flows  to* 
-wacds  the  north-east^  hut  at  Chita  its  direelion  is  east  as  far  as  the  Onoo. 
B#low  Chita  the  riyer  ha»a  breadth  of  180  to  300  feet,  is  strong,  rapid, 
ax^.^Boloses  many  grassy  islands.    The  rocky  mountuos  along  its  banks 
aro  densely  wooded ;  the  rocks  oflen  approach  very  closely  to  the  mer^ 
leanring  only  a  narrow  passage  through  whidi  it  forces  its  way.     Theea 
rooks  are  in  many  parts  coyeredwith  mosses  and  a  beatitifnl  forn,  iPterea 
pedaia^  and  the  rhubarb  plant,  with  its  red  bulb,  appears  frequently  is. 
^warmer  sites4     The  river  can  be  navigated  on  small  boats  or  raf^  bek>w< . 
Chtta^  but  this  navigation  is  vtfy  dangerons,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  and  to  the  rapids.     The  floods  during  spring  of^  cover  tiba 
entire  valley.     A  little  above  Eruchina  a  rodk,  called  Capita^  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  considerably  endangers  navigation  at  low  water.    The 
most  dangerous  of  the  rapids  is  that  below  Vorovskaya  Pad,  called 
Boyets,  ue.  "  Combatant,''  where  the  river  forces  itself  a.  passage  throoghi 
a  narrow  defile* 

The  entire  oourse  of  the  Amur  to  the  sources  of  the  Ingoda  amounts 
thoB  to  2860  English  miles,  of  which  2130  miles  to  the  Amur  propeie^ 
270  to  the  Shilka^  and  460  to  the  Ingoda,  of  whieh  about  2460  miles  asa 
naarigaUe,  and  drains,  with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  764,000  English 
square  miles* 

Before  oondnding,  a  few  words  on  the  importance  of  thb  river  as  a 
road  of  commoroe^  and  die  possibility  of  its  bein?  commercially  connected 
with  that  part  of  Siberia  to  the  west  of  it,  and  uxm  by  land  with  Europe. 
The  basin  of  the  Amur  is  separated  from  that  of  Lake  Baikal  and  mb 
Yeaiaei  by  a  range  of  low  mountains,  called  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet,  from 
a  namber  of  large  stones  (Yahloki)  which  cover  the  road  crossing  it.  The 
relative  elevatien  of  this  mountain  range  is  not  at  all  otmsiderable,  and 
only  towards  the  south  the  Chokondo  (8000  feet)  is  almost  perpetually 
covered,  with  snow.  A  number  o£  roads,  crosa  this  mountain  range^ 
amongst  whieh  the  pertHt>ad  from  Chita  to  Verkhne  Udinsk  is  the  only 
one  pvaoticable  at  all  times.  This  road^  oniearing  the  Ingoda  river,  tra^ 
verses  the  mountains^  and.  leads  down  the  valley  of  the  Uda.  Dunng 
spiing  it  becomes  yecy  difficult,  owing  to  the  mcating  of  the  snow,  hot 
no  physical  obstacles  would  prevent  iiie  oonstruotien  of  a  rulway  or 
canal  to  cormeet  the  two  river  basia.  The  road  formerly  taken  by  ther 
caravans  from  Seknginsk  to  Tsurukhai  branches  off  from  this  post-road, 
and  crosses  ^  mountain  a  little  farther  south.  The  other  roads  lead 
to  the  valley  of  the  Khiloh,  across  a.  cold  and  sterile  mountain  range,  the 
flora  of  which  only  appears  in  April.  The  road  taken  by  the  fishermen 
from  the  Ingoda  to  Sleg^i  lake  is  not  practicable  for  carriages.  A  car- 
riage-road twenty  versts  to  the  west  of  that  lake  connects  the  valleys  of 
the  Ingoda  and  the  Khilok,  where  these  approach  nearest  to  each  other, 
the  di^ance  being  only  thirty-nine  versts.  Another  road,  about  a  day's 
joorney  £utherwest,  might,  with  little  trouble^  be  made  venr  obnvenient, 
and.  would  be  the  shortest  route  between  Selenginsk  and  Nertchinik. 
From  the  Inroda  it  aseends  the  Ulatai,  a  small  tributary  of  that  river, 
and  crosses  uie  mountains  to  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Khilok  of  the 
same  name,  the  entire  distance  being  only  &kj  versts.  Another  pass  is 
still  farther  west,  but  owing  to  its  mountainous,  rocky^  or  marshy  natnze, 
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it  is  not  practicable  for  carriages.  Both  the  Uda  and  Khilok,  to  wiaA 
these  roads  lead,  are  navigabie  for  a  good  distance,  and  enwcially  the 
latter  may  be  navigated  on  small  boats  as  far  as  Ilgen  lake,  and  hj 
means  of  the  Seleng^,  water  coramonication  as  £ftr  as  Irkutsk,  and,  if 
desirabie,  further  exists.  We  perceive,  consequently,  that  although  no 
direct  water  communication  between  Iberia  and  the  Pacific  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  late  acquisition  of  the  Amur,  that  with  Kamchatka  and 
Russian  America  has  been  greatly  facilitated  ;  and  this  will  become  even 
more  apparent  if  we  consider  the  routes  hitherto  taken,  either  for  8up{^- 
ing  theise  settlements  with  grain,  or  for  importing  furs  and  other  produce 
derived  from  them.  From  Irkutsk,  as  the  centre  of  Russian  commert^  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  the  supplies  intended  for  the  more  eastern  settlements  of 
Russia  had  first  to  be  brought  to  Yakutsk,  'a  distance  of  1810  miles.  As 
far  at  Katdraga,  on  the  Lena,  the  transport  is  by  land.  A  great  number 
of  barges  and  rafts  leave  that  place  every  spring  for  Yakutsk;  on  their 
return  from,  the  latter  place  they  are  drawn  up  the  river  by  hones,  Ae 
cost  of  transport  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk  bemg  about  seventy-^ve  ko- 
peks per  pud.  Yakutsk  has  chiefly  risen  in  consequence  of  the  fur  trade, 
for  it  is  not  only  the  obief  station  of  the  ridi  fur  districts  south  of  the 
Lena,  but  the  furs  from  Russian  America  are  also  brought  here— ohiefly 
by  two  routes-^by  way  of  Okhotsk  or  of 'Ayan.  The  latter  setdement 
has  been  founded  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  Okhotsk  as  a  harboory 
its  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  acces&i  During  summer,  numerous  trans- 
p(»rt8  of  pack-horses,  with  flour,  peas,  &c.,  as  well  as  herds  of  cattle, 
arrive  to  provision!  the  American  settlements,  and  two  or  three  vessels 
enter  widi  furs,  which  ara  then  sent  to  Yakutsk  and  Kiakhta>to  be  ex- 
changed for  tea.  The  distance  between  Ayan  and  Yakutsk  is  about  900 
miles,  and  that  between  Okhotsk  knd  the  latter  place  is  even  more ;  the 
transport  by  land  between  Ayan  and  Iriratsk  amounts,  therefore^  tanearly 
1500  miles,  while  with  the  navigation  of  the  Amur  opened  it  would 
amount  to  from  30  to  100  miles.  The  advantages  consequent  upon  this 
reduction  of  land  transport  in  connexion  with  the  aoquisition  of  a  oom- 
producing  country  on  the  AmUr,  are  very  great  as  regiuds  the  settlements 
m  America  and  more  Eastern  Siberia,  which  have  been  hitherto,  for  the 
greater  part,  provisioned  by  foreigners.*  The  distance  from  Irinitsk 
to  Petropavlovsk,  by  way  of  Ayan,  is,  for  instance,  3860  miles;  that  from 
the  corn-fields  on  dbe  Amur,  1460  miles;  the  cost  of  transport  of  one  pud 
by  the  former  route  amounts  to  at  least  16s.,  while  by  the  latter  route  it 
is  only  about  6d.,  efiecting  a  savinc^  in  the  transport  alone  of  15s.  Gd.; 
formerly  9s.  and  more  were  frequently  paid  for  one  pound  of  flour  at 
Petropavlovsk,  now  it  may  be  had  for  6d. 

The  trade  of  Europe  and  of  other  states  cannot,  however,  be  posably 
affected  otherwise  by  these  advantages  than  by  a  discontinuance  of  im- 
ports to  these  settlements,  unless  Russia  succeed  in  monopolising  the 
trade  of  China  entirely— an  eventuality  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  occur. 
The  Amur  and  Sungari  offer  by  no  means  a  shorter  or  easier  route  to 
Peking  than  the  caravan  route  between  Kiakhta  and  that  city.  The 
distance  by  river  navigation  from  Nertohiusk  to  Peking  is  above  3000 

*  Amongst  the  imports  of  Eamdiatka  and  Ayan  in  1852,  those  brought 
through  Siberia  had  a  value  of  23,880  roubles  only ;  those  imported  firom  European 
Bussia  direct,  12,122  roubles;  and  those  imported f^om  foreign  countries  (by  seaX 
155,569  roubles. 
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milefl,  or  three  tiinefl  that  between  Kiakhta  and  that  plaoe,  600  miles  of 
which  would  be  bj  land.     The  coast  of  China  mighty  indeed,  be  reached 
entirely  by  water,  by  descending  the  whole  of  the  Amur ;  but  this  route 
would  be  still  longer,  and  owing  to  the  comparatiTcly  short  period  during  < 
which  this  riyer  can  be  narigated  (in  Siberia  transport  by  sledges  is  fre- 
quently preferred  to  river  navigation),  would  not  be  much  less  expensive* 
The  cost  of  transport  of  one  pound  of  tea  from  China  to  London,  includ- 
ing insurance,  does  not  quite  amount  to  Id.,  while  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing it  to  Nishne-NoYgorod  is  about  Is.  6d. ;  to  which  the  expense  of ' 
hnnging  this  tea  to  another  European  market  would  have  to  be  added.  • 
It  has  been  proposed— of  course  by  Russian  government  papers — to  con-  ' 
atmct  a  railway  from  Moscow  to  the  Amur ;  but  even  were  this  project 
to  be  carried  out,  which  is  not  probable,  considering  that  the  entire  goods 
traffic  of  such  a  line  would  not  possibly  exceed  a  hundred  thousand  tons,* 
the  expenses  of  transport  would  scarcely  be  reduced. 

Russia,  no  doubt,  has  acquired  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  with  a  navi- 
g^le  river,  which  places  Eastern  Siberia  in  connexion  wiUi  the  Pacific, ' 
and  which  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  development  of  that  part  of  her  > 
dominions.     She  undoubtedly  has  gained  in  her  inflaence  in  China,  and 
would  most  willingly  use  it  to  deprive  other  countries  of 'the  benefits 
accruing  from  commercial  intercourse  with  that  empire.     But  unless  the 
Chinese  ports  were  again  to  be  closed  against  foreigners,  the  Russian  ac- 
quisitions on  the  Amur  cannot  produce  any  change  in  our  commercial  in-  • 
tercourse  with  that  country.     Such  an  event  is,  however,  not  likely  to  ' 
happen  as  long  as  the  government  of  this  -country  recog^es  and  pursues 
the  true  interests  of  the  nation. 


ABOUT  THE  ESSAYISTS  AND  EEVIEWEES. 

XIII. — Sm  James  Stephen. 
That  is  Macaulay  all  over,  readers  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  at  the 
winding-up  of  a  passage  of  extra  spirit  and  show,  in  essay  after  essay  of 
Sir  James  Stephen's.  But  it  is  only  in  isolated  passages,  and  it  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  surface-question  of  style,  that  any  such  identity,  or 
strong  family  likeness,  is  really  observable.  lu  the  sub-surface  particu- 
lars of  temperament,  taste,  and  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasy,  the 
'  affinities  between  the  son  of  2^hariah  Macaulay,  of  the  Clapham  sect, 
and  of  the  pupil,  prot^g^,  and  historian  of  that  sect,  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  are  neither  many  nor  close.  The  style  of  Sir 
James  Stephen's  reviews,  in  its  more  ornate  and  high-coloured  intervals, 
appears  to  have  been  traceably  influenced  by  the  writer's  study  of,  and 
admiration  for,  that  of  Macaulay ;  of  which,  accordingly,  it  then  re- 
presents the  richness,  the  eamiture  of  illustration,  the  word-painting 
power,  the  decision  and  the  dash,  with  no  inconsiderable  effect.  But  the 
*  The  trade  between  Russia  and  China  amounts  to  at  the  utmost  8000  tons. 
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foice  IB  leBB  dyouiiioal,  moce  meofaaiiMal ;  the  flow  betnyt  movaof  effad 
and  oonstraint  He  it  iadoed  most  foveible,  and  most  fluent^  when  i 
himtelf.  An  able  ooBtnbutor  to  the  M}rth  American  Bmimo^  in  < 
pacing  the  two  styles,  diatiognishes  that  of  Sir  Jaines  Stephea  aa  i 
grave  and  didaotio,  often  swelling  into  a  weighty  and  impreaavfe 
quence,  that  proceeds  rather  firon  the  deep  feelings  and  strong  conTie* 
tions  oi  the  writer,  than  horn  rhetorieal  artifioe:  in  whidi  xeepeot,  a 
superiority  is  claimed  fov  him  over  Macawlay,  whose  artides,  ^*  with  aH 
their  brilliancy  and  richness  of  illustration,  are  ofUn  superficial  aad  d^ 
cient  in  onmootneoo,  having  the  sparkle  and  impetuosity  of  a  moimtaia 
torrent,  but  also  its  shallowness  and  want  of  sustained  fence."  The  same 
critic  disceins  move  of  '*  heart"  in  Sir  James's  writbgs,  together  vrith  aa 
amount  of  fsrvid  religious  pMSuasion,  which  might  swell  into  fimatJctaiik 
if  not  mastered,  as  it  is,  by  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  whidi  govema  all 
his  reflections  and  judgments.*  Sir  James  is  far  firom  being  such  a 
docile  and  entire  adhesionist  to  the  '<  Evangelical''  system,  aa  its  undo- 
viating  supporters  could  desire ;  but  he  has  never  thrown  off  the  yoke 
and  broke  the  bonds  as  they  accuse  his  great  E^dinburgh  ally  of  doio^, 
when  they  contrast  what  Zachariah  was,  with  what  TiK>mas  Bahington 
is.  If  they  find  (newrbaka  in  the  scope,  or  the  details  even,  of  audi 
among  Sir  James's  essays  as  the  review  of  Whitfield  and  his  Times,  of 
Richard  Baxter,  or  that  genial,  devout,  and  highly-finished,/getow,  in  the 
style  and  aianming  the  authorship  of  Isaac  Taylor — it  must  be  rather  aa 
men  of  sect  than  as  religious  men  that  ihey  are  '<  o&Dded,"  and  the 
*'  stones  of  stumbling"  (tiny  pebbles,  after  all)  must  be  dislodged  from 
smooth  ground  by  the  irritant  action  of  their  own  resdess  feet.  Into  the 
controversy  about  the  ceonian  duration  of  future  punishments,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter ;  nor  to  hint  an  opinion,  either  way,  on  that  doctrine 
of  Universal  Restoration  to  which  may  be  i^pplied,  from  its  advocates' 
point  of  view,  the  "  grey-haired  Wanderer's"  words : 

Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  ^ding  mightiest  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  out  hA:  own  pure  wilLf 

A  wholesale  dealing  with  Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays,  is  as  much 
within  our  will  as  beyond  our  '<  possible."  Failing  that,  a  retcul  systan, 
applied  to  singular  selections  from  the  grand  plurality,  with  the  utmost 
practicable  amount  of  picking  and  stealing,  *^  to  make  tlungs  pleasant" 
(in  Board  of  Directors'  phrase),  must  be  our  plan.  And  at  once,  to 
begin  with,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  <*  hands  off,"  when  such  a  figure  as 
Gregory  the  Seventh  crosses  our  path,  or  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans 
moves  before  us,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 

The  essay  on  Hildebrand  was  distinguished  by  such  brilliance  and 
vigour,  that  veteran  reviewers  were  not  wanting  who  unhesitatingly 
attributed  it  to  Mr.  Macaulay.:^    It  most  graphically  portrays  the  life  and 

*  See  Norih  Awterictm  Btview,  July,  1852. 

J'  Wordsworth :  **  Excursion."    Book  IV. 
:  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  for  example,  in  his  review  of  Macaolay's  Histoty 
ols.  L,  n.),  enumerating  some  of  the  more  striking  of  that  gentleman's  Essays, 
has  this  passage:  *«  He  has  treated  of  the  Betonatioa  and  tiie  Catholic  zeaotioDS 
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the  times  of  that  Pontiff  whose  place  is  in  the  first  rank  amoDg  eccle* 
siastical  Rome's  principalities  and  powers.  '^  Ce  vieillard,"  says  Philar^ 
ChasleSy  '^  pour  changer  le  monde,  n'a  prononc^  qu'one  parole :  t/^ex- 
ixnnmunie  r  Under  him  Christendom  hecame  snhject  to  what  Words- 
"worth  calls  ^*  a  ghostly  domination,  nnconfined  as  that  by  dreaming  bards 
to  love  assigned.''*  He  is  indeed  a  Representatiye  Man  of  that  new 
djrnasty,  which  became  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  'assumed 
the  style  of  kings  of  kings,  and  lords  of  lords,  going  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  who  achieved 

A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 

Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kii^. 

And,  tnrough  the  world,  subduing,  chaining  down 

The  free  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 

Mighty  magicians  ?    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell. 

Where  bnie  and  false  were  with  infernal  art 

Close  interwoven;  where  together  met 

Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  promises ; 

And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity 

Mingled  whate'er  enchants  and  fascinates  .... 
What  in  his  day  the  Sjrracusan  sought. 

Another  world  to  plant  ms  engines  on. 

They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods  not  men 

Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.f 

Milman  aptly  calls  Gregory  the  Csesar  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  great 
and  inflexible  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  before 
whose  austere  yet  imaginative  mind  the  universal  religious  Autoracy, 
the  Caliphate  (with  the  difference  that  the  temporal  power  was  accessory 
to  the  spiritual,  not  the  spiritual  an  hereditary  appendage  to  temporal 
supremacy),  expanded  itself  as  the  perfect  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church. 
*'  Posterity  demands  whether  his  imperial  views,  like  those  of  the  older 
Csesar,  were  not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liberty  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  Even  if  essentially  true,  this  monarchical  aristocracy  was 
undeniably  taught  and  maintained,  and  by  none  more  than  Hildebrand, 
through  means  utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  and  desolating  wars,  by 
civil  wars  with  all  their  horrors,  by  every  kind  of  human  misery,  "j:  In  Sir 
James  Stephen's  essay  is  shown  how  Hildebrand's  despotism,  however  in- 
consistently, sought  to  guide  mankind,  by  moral  impulses,  to  a  more  than 
human  sanctity ;  while  the  feudal  despotism  with  which  he  waged  war, 
sought,  with  a  stem  consistency,  to  degrade  them  into  beasts  of  prey  or 
beasts  of  burden.  In  this  respect,  it  was  the  "  conflict  of  mental  with 
physical  power,  of  literature  with  ignorance,  of  religion  with  injustice  and 
debaucherv."  But  Sir  James  does  not  fail  to  add,  that  Hildebrand  was  the 
founder  of  a  tyranny  only  less  odious  than  that  which  he  arrested ;  and 
that  Hildebrand's  own  policy  was  Imperial,  wlule  his  resources  and  his 
arts  were  Sacerdotal :  '*  Anathemas  and  flatteries,  stem  defiances  and 
subtie  insinuations,  invectives  such  as  might  have  been  thundered  by 

hi  his  review  of  Ranke ;  of  the  splendid  despotism  of  the  Popedom  in  that  of 
Hildebrand ;  of  the  French  Bevolution  in  that  of  Bar^re.  There  is  no  danger/' 
adds  Sir  Archibald,  *'of  his  essajs  being  forgotten."  But  there  is  danger,  it 
seems,  of  their  beiiM[  confounded  inth  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.  t  Bogers :  Italy. 

X  Mibnan's  Latin  Christiaaity,  roL  iiL 

VOL.  zu.  2  r 
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GePieric,  and  apolagies  soeh  aa  migfat  torebegn  wlaapcteA  hj  Angugtai1i» 
anooeed  each  other  in  his  atory^  with  no  Tisiye  trace  ci  hooitalion  or  cl 
shMne«"  An  essay  teeming  with  passages  in  this  style  might  exonaaUy 
he  ascribed,  on  its  appearance  in  the  E&tburghf  to  his  pern  who  icwieiwad 
Baoke  on  the  Popes. 

Nor  is  that  on  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  inferior  in  energy  and  pietecial 
offset.  We  follow  with  eager  steps  the  career  of  the  foimder  e£  dMi 
Order  which,  in  England  ak>ne,  can  boast  of  the  names  of  Duns  Seet«% 
Alexander  Hales,  Robert  Grosilte,  Roger  Bacon.  We  see  hina  in  eailj 
boyhood,  assidoous  in  his  father's  connting-houae,  and  foremost  in  festim 
and  feat  of  arms — ^then  oyertaken  by  a  nearly  fiital  sickness,  from  which 
he  rises  sick  unto  death  of  the  world  and  eyeiy  worldly  way — ^vowing 
devotion  to  Porerty,  and  hogging  her  as  a  bride— flogged  by  his  fiither, 
and  put  in  chains — escaping  by  his  mother's  connivance,  and  flying  to 
his  sanctuary  at  St  Damiano :  an  orphan  with  living  parents,  a  b^gar 
entitled  to  a  splendid  patrimony ;  traverang  the  mountiuns  in  aliject  but 
cherished  neeo,  chanting  divine  canticles  as  he  wand^s  on,  and  attracting 
by  his  voice  the  banditti  of  the  wild  r^;ion,  who,  finding  him  a  worthless 

Srize,  toss  him  contemptuously  into  a  snow-drift — whence,  half-froeeo, 
e  crawls  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  and  is  employed  by  the  monks 
as  a  scullion ;  then  returning  to  Assisi  in  pilgrim's  g^arb  and  with  the 
pilgrim's  spirit,  and  becoming  the  father  and  apostle  of  the  leprous — till 
popular  feeling  reacts  in  his  fiaivour,  he  is. enabled  to  restore  the  ruined 
diurch  of  St.  Damiano,  his  followers  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and 
in  his  hut  on  the  plain  of  the  Rivo  Torto  (which  St  Louis  himself  visits 
in  disguise)  he  draws  up  the  rule  of  his  new  Order,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Poverty.  Sir  James  applauds  with  reason  the  politic  sanction  of  this 
democratic  element  by  Innocent  the  Third,  whose  penetrating  eye  saw  in 
the  fervid  speech,  resolved  aspect,  lowly  mien,  and  even  the  dust  and 
squalor  of  Francis  and  his  co-petitioners  for  papal  sanction,  assurance  of 
a  devotedness  which  might  rival  and  eclipe  (and  periiaps  persuade) 
those  whom  Simon  de  Montfort  had  in  vain  tried  to  exterminate.  The 
foresight  of  Innocent,  and  his  far-sightedness,  did  not  mislead  him.  The 
Franciscan  Order  has  not  only  survived,  as  this  essay  sets  forth,  the 
banter  of  Erasmus,  the  broader  scoffs  of  the  Epistoke  Odscurorum  Viro* 
rum  (whidi  Sir  William  Hamilton*  calls  "  at  once  the  most  cruel  and 
the  most  natural  of  satires  "),  the  invectives  of  WicKff  and  Luther,  the 
taunts  of  Milton,  and  the  contemptuous  equity  of  Bayle,  but  tiie  egre- 
gious crimes  and  follies  of  its  own  degenerate  sons.f 

A  ripe  and  unctuous  bonne  bouche  for  scholars  and  bookmen,  is  the 
paper  on  Mabillon  and  the  Benedictines.  Mabillon  is  drawn  in  the  most 
favourable  and  attractive  light,  as  an  affectionate,  truthful,  profoundly 
meek  and  fervently  pious  man— strangely  rare  character  for  one  to  whom 
was  committed  by  Bernard  of  St.  Maur  and  his  Benedictine  fratemi^ 
the  "  Titanic  labour  "  of  writing  the  complete  history  of  their  Order,  ft 
is  a  safe  assertion,  with  regard  to  these  nine  folios  of  thereto  Sanctomm 
Ordinis  Sancti  Benedict^  that  nothing  in  the  literary  annals  of  France 
is  more  marvellous  than  such  a  composition,  by  one  man,  and  this  amid 
other  labours  of  almost  equal  magnitude — by  no  mere  compiler,  too^  for 
Mabillon  was  also  a  '*  learned  theologian,  and  a  critic  and  scholar  of  die 

*  DlscQSslooB  on  Philosophy.  f  ^^<>8<7<>nSt  Fnuici^ixiMMik 
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fini  cfder."  Momover^  ke  was  w>  imeocuiWe  rcdty  bo  htde^bouid 
fiiihnt^  bat  one  wlio  lored  the  fellow^p  of  bb  land,  ^o<^  fais  enjoy- 
■wtof  "soci^'*  was,  alter  ally  restricted  to  the  ride  cbamber  of  brother 
lyAcheiy,  whacL  beeanie  a  ^oIemi  where  a  few  ehoice  ^irita  would  eoa- 
gregate  on  eertain  erenings — Da  Ganges^  and  BelvaeyBoidUdiheniyB/a^ 
bel^  and  FAbk6  Flenrj,  and  F^n^n,  |^then  basking  m  &e  neon  ol 
M«al  Ieltoot,''  and  Boeeaet,  "  in  die  meridian  of  hia  genkn.*'  We  8e# 
IfeibiUon  in  ief|neet  with  eoelesiastieal  aothors  of  e?erj  yariety^ — th« 
Jeeoiti,  the  BoUandkta  ef  Antwerp,  the  Carthnsians,  the  Cistereiana; 
LeibBiti  applies  to  him  for  ia^orraation  coneeming  the  Hooae  of  Brone* 
wiek,  and  Madaaae  de  la  Valliere  for  his  infloenoe  to  help  on  a  relattre. 
We  see  him  after  a  while  joomeying  in  Italy,  where  monasteries  Tie  in 
don^  him  bonoor,  and  tiyitfhes  await  his  advent,  and  the  Pope  and 
Qneen  Christina  eontend  (/Astr  contention  was  a  nrntter  of  eovrse,  s 
standing  quarrel)  which  should  outdo  the  other  in  courtesy  to  the  kwlgr 
BenedietineL.  ^i  anum^  the  Italian  notaUes  with  whom  he  makes 
acqnamtanwy  do  we  mias  a  glimpse  of  M  MagHabecdu,  in  his  Kbrary  at 
Ffcrence — a  bibKophUe  wcnrth  the  looking  at,  for  ^  another  man,  at  once 
so  book'leamed,  so  dirty,  and  so  ill-&Toared,  could  not  hare  been  fomd 
in  the  whole  oi  Cfaristendoaa.'' 

The  appearance  of  sn^  %  paper  as^^  The  Clapham  Sect^  in  tiie  £din^ 
burgh  Review^  was  a  significant  and  generally  weleome  mark  of  die 
d!ia^;e  that  had  come  over  dwt  bhie-and-yellow  orade,  since  the  early 
days  when  it  had  looked  so  deeply,  darkly,  imbeavtiftiOy  bhie  at  the  VTA- 
bcmrce  tribe,  and  biliovsly  yellow  at  the  Tery  mention  of  Clapham.  That 
licensed  **'  qpottsman,''  the  Rst.  Sydney  Smidi,  lored  to  make  ^  game**  of 
tke  tribe  at  large,  and  ol  its  patriarch  in  especial.  As  where  he  suggests 
to  Protestants  of  the  Abraham  Plvmley  type,  that  since  it  seems  neoes* 
sasT  to  their  idea  of  an  eetablishea  drarch  to  hav*  something  to  worry 
and  torment,  diey  might  do  wdl  to  '^select  €or  this  purpose  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and  the  patent  Christians  of  Clapham,"  as  a  safer,  be- 
cause more  insignificant  body  of  men  to  persecute,  thui  the  IrishRomanists; 
for,  why  torture  a  bull-dog,  when  yon  can  get  a  frog  et  a  rabbit  ?  and 
therefore  let  the  '^  patent  Christians''  in  question  be  compelled  ^  to  alriure 
▼ital  clergymen  by  a  pubHe  test,  to  deny  that  the  Mud  William  Wilbct- 
fiorce  has  any  power  of  working  muraok»(,  tonching  for  barrenness  or  any 
odier  infirmity,  ov  that  he  is  endowed  with  any  pretematvral  gift  whalk 
erer.^'  Eisewhere  the  same  ^^incomparableSydney"  dodaree  the  onlydai^per 
the  Church  is  in  to  arise  from  '*  that  patent  Christianity  whidi  has  bMn 
for  some  time  mamifiietnnn^  at  Ckpliam" — andcoonselsthe  bishops  '^to 
keep  their  eyes  upon  that  hdy  Tillage  and  its  hallowed  vicinity,"  and  to 
D^  in  the  bod  the  Stmeonitie  plan  for  purchasing  livings  ^*  for  those 

*  Of  this  paper,  we  find  the  following  mention  in  Jeffrey's  correspondence 
(Life  by  Cockbum),  at  the  time  of  its  appearance : 

**  I  coidd  not  st^  reading  that  admirable  review  of  Stephen's  on  the  Clapham 
Worthies,  which  is  all  charmingly  written,  and  man j  passages  inimitablj.  The 
sketches  oi  Granville  Sharp,  C.  Simeon,  and  Lord  Teigmnoath  are,  beyond  com- 
parison, superior  to  any  of 's  elaborate  portraits,  or  even  Macaulay's  stronger 

pictures,  in  yivacity  and  force  of  colouring,  as  well  as  in^that  soft  tone  of  ang^ 
pi^  and  indulgence,  which  gives  its  character  to  the  whole  piece.**   (1844  ) 

So  fkr,  so  good.  Ex-e^tor  Jeffrey  &ll8  with  tolerable  grace  into  the  new  wm 
of  his  old  JoumaL  One  Is  curious  to  hear  what  his  medecessor  in  the  Editorshia 
and  trusty  coa^utor,  that  derlcal  scourge  of  the  uaphamites,  Sydnqr  Smith, 
thought  in  1844  of  this  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debls. 
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groaning  and  gamilous  gentlemen,  whom  they  denominate  fbj  a  stani£ng 
sarcatm  against  the  regular  Church)  gospel  preachers  ana  vital  clergy- 
men." Very  near  the  time  at  which  the  irreyerent  Rererend  of  the  JS^i- 
hurgh  was  thus  writinc^  down,  or  *^  essaying"  so  to  do,  the  Thomtona  and 
Maicaulays  of  this  "holy  village,"  a  future  contributor  (and  a  most 
favoured  and  distinguished  one)  to  the  same  Review  was  spending  happy 
hours  in  the  midst  of  the  fHroscribed  clique.  Sketching  a  group,  includ- 
ing Wilberforce  and  his  "  playful  boys,"  Henry  Thornton  and  others,  Sir 
James  Stephen  exclaims  :  *^  Eheufugaces !  Those  elder  forms  are  all 
now  reposing  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley  :  those  playful  boys,  are 
Right  Reverend  and  Venerable  Dignitaries  of  the  Church :  and  he  who 
then  seemed  to  read  while  he  listened  silently,  is  now,  in  the  garrulity  of 
declining  years,  telling  old  tales,  and  perh^M  distorting,  in  the  attempt 
to  revive  them,  pictures  which  have  long  since  been  £Eiding  from  the 
memory." 

Wilberforce,  as  the  very  sun  of  the  Claphamic  system,  ocoufues  of  oouiee 
a  large  and  leading  place  in  the  review.  His  conversational,  charm  is 
compared,  or  contrasted,  with  that  of  the  mirth-moving  priest  <^  St. 
Paul's,  fiK)m  whom  we  have  been  quoting.  Wilberforoe's  table-talk  is 
now  purely  a  tradition.  Whatever  its  spirit  and  potency  may  have  been, 
to  those  who  once  tested  it  in  viva  voce  examination,  it  is  now  as  far  be- 
yond our  weights  and  measures  as  impalpable  ether  or  imponderable  gas. 
It  is  no  longer  remembered  or  preserved,  because,  according  to  Sir  James's 
description,  it  was  like  a  galvanic  stream  of  vivacity,  humour,  and  warm- 
heartedness, which  tend^  rather  to  volatilise  and  disperse  than  to  ooa- 
sdidate  the  substances  on  which  it  fell.  When  Wllberfbioe  and  Sydney 
Smith  left  the  same  dinner-table,  their  companions — Stephano  experto 
crecfe-— carried  away  some  of  the  '<  solid  bullion*  of  wit"  from  the  Canoii| 
to  be  extubited  in  other  company — but  from  the  Member  of  Parliament 
recollections  which,  though  not  transferable  to  others  by  the  quotation  of 
his  words,  dwelt  with  themselves  as  an  exhilarating  influence. 

Not  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  any  more  than  of  any  other  Claphamite»  is 
Sir  James  Stephen  an  undiseriminating  panegyrist.  The  M.P.  had  his 
foibles ;  and  detractors  have  magnified  or  made  the  most  of  them.  His 
apparent  indecision  and  infirmity  of  purpose  liud  him  open  to  the  charge 
even  of  insincerity.  He  got  a  bad  name  in  some  political  quarters,  on 
the  score  of  levity  and  inconstancy.  ^'  You  will  be  surprised,"  he  onoe 
said  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  '<  at  the  vote  I  gave  last  night ;  and  indeed  I 
am  not  myself  quite  satisfied  with  it."  His  brdship  replied :  *'  My  dear 
Wilberforce,  I^shall  never  be  surprised  at  any  vote  you  give.**  Li  Mr. 
Plumer  Wurd's  diary,  referring  to  a  dinner  party  at  Sir  J.  Swinburne's, 
in  1812,  we  find  this  entry :  *^  A  discussion  on  Wilberforce's  character, 
in  which  the  majority  seemed  to  think  him  honest,  but  extremely  unfair, 
run  away  with  by  the  attractions  of  any  popular  butterfly,  and  so  unde- 
cided as  to  be  no  authority  on  any  subiect"f  Vanity,  too,  is  freely 
ascribed  to  him  by  other  censors.  If  vain  he  was,  when  was  vanity  so 
harmless,  so  unsemsh,  so  exuberant  in  traits  of  courtesy,  benignity, 

*  "  Solid  hMon  qfioi^*—9L  phrase  reminding  us  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  tribute  to  the 
Canon's  mirthflil  wisdom:  **  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  almost  always  involved  a 
thought  worth  remembering  for  its  brilliant  vehicle:  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  of  sense  concentrated  into  a  cut  and  polished  diamond." 

t  Life  of  B.  P.  Ward,  voL  i  p.  477. 
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and  loYe?     If  there  be  foundation  for  the  censure,  let  U8  say,  at  the 

wont, 

Somewhat  yam  he  was. 

Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity, 
But  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diffused  around  him,  while  he  was  intent 
On  works  of  love  or  freedom,  or  revolved 
Complacently  the  progress  of  a  cause. 
Whereof  he  was  a  part :  vet  this  was  meek 
And  placid,  and  took  notnmg  from  the  man 
That  was  delightful  * 

Haw  delightful  the  **  man,"  William  Wilberforce,  was — in  youth,  and 
prime  of  manhood,  and  old  ag^ — many  and  many  have  told  us,  and  none 
more  mphically  than  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  bids  us  imagine  David 
Garrick  personating  in  some  other  society  his  friends  of  the  Literary 
Club,  now  uttering  maxims  of  wisdom  with  Johnsonian  dignity,  then 
haranguing  with  the  rapture  of  Burke,  telling  a  good  storv  widi  the 
unction  of  James  Boswell,  chuckling  over  a  ludicrous  jest  with  the 
childlike  glee  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  singing  a  ballad  with  all  the  taste  of 
Percy,  reciting  poetry  with  the  classical  enthusiasm  of  Cumberland, — 
and,  at  each  successive  change  in  the  interlude,  exhibiting  the  amenities 
of  Sir  Joshua ;  and  from  this  supposed  monopolylogue  we  may  image 
Wilberforce — discoursing  throughout  in  a  voice  which  ^'  resembled  an 
.£olian  harp  controlled  by  the  touch  of  a  St.  Cecilia.''  Its  flexibility  is 
illustrated  in  that  chapter  in  ''  The  Doctor,"  where  Southey  has  drawn 
an  inverted  pyramid,  the  narrowing  lines  of  which  represent  the  sub- 
siding cadences  wherewith  he  supposes  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  repeat  the 
words  "  Poor  creature !"  when  advised  by  The  Doctor  to  read  his  book 
on  a  Sunday.     Sir  James  Stephen  assures  us  this  is  hardly  a  burlesque. 

Worthy  of  a  place  in  the  same  category,  are  the  sketches,  part  critical, 
part  biographical,  of  other  notables  in  the  ranks  of  the  '*  Evangelicals  ;** 
John  Newton,  the  pdchydermcttous  pastor  of  Olney,  whose  strength  and 
whose  weakness,  it  is  happily  said,  alike  consisted  in  the  predominance  of 
the  male  above  the  femde  elements  of  his  nature— an  honest,  downright 
Bailor  to  the  last,  with  nerves  of  brass  and  sinews  of  iron ;  Thomas  Scott, 
the  commentator,  who,  at  threescore  and  seven,  '*  might  safely  have  chal- 
lenged the  world  to  produce  a  more  unfortunate,  or  a  more  enviable 
man" — who,  at  that  age,  sick  and  in  poverty,  found,  on  investigating  his 
accounts,  that  199,900/.  had  been  paid  in  his  lifetime  across  the  counter 
for  his  theoWical  publications,  that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them  an 
income  of  little  more  than  47Z.  per  annum,  and  that  they  had  involved 
him  in  a  debt  of  about  1200/., — but  who  lived  on  in  severe  frugality,  in 
brave  independence,  and  self-denying  charity — ^virtuous  in  all  domestic 
relations,  though  seeming  at  first  unsuited  for  interchange  of  social 
benignities — being  of  harsh  and  uninviting  appearance,  of  ^'  coarse  fea- 
tures, lacklustre  eye,  uncouth  g^it,  asthmatic  and  dissonant  voice,  and 
absent,  inattentive  manner,"  while  his  natural  temper  was  characterised 
by  asperity  and  arrogance,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  of  seeming  too 
often  to  scold  when  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  society  to  dogmatise ;  Henry 
Thornton,  again,  for  thirty  years  and  more  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
though  an  infrequent  and  unimpressive  speaker — a  man  who,  before  a 


•  Wordsworth:  ^'Freliide.''   Book  DC 
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bmuky  grew  iip  around  him,  assigned  nettrl y  dz-«ef«niii8  of  Ins  incoi 
to  the  poor,  and  whose  smallest  amiual  donation  for  the  same  purpoae,  m 
any  year,  was  two  thousand  poondi — happy  io  a  home  *  made  hi^py  by 
his  presence,  '^  from  whose  1^  no  aorcise,  or  angry,  or  impatient  word 
ever  fell ;  on  whose  hrow  no  doud  of  anxiety  or  disocmtent  was  ever  seen 
to  rest ;"  Granville  Sharp,  whose  settled  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of 
our  race  was  '^  tempered  by  an  infantine  credulity  in  the  virtue  of  each 
separate  member  of  it  i*^  William  Smidi,  the  member  for  Norwich — tiie 
cordial  friend  of  Ti^lheif(»ee  and  the  daphanites,  yet  a  greater  friend  to 
Truth,  as  he  recognised  it  in  the  doctrimet  of  Belsham  and  Lindsay ;  ZaAekr 
riah  Macaulay,  celebrated  sire  of  a  more  celebrated,  but  un-lil^mindedi 
«Dn — a  man  whose  demeanour  was  so  inanimate^  if  not  austere,  whose 
countenance  was  so  monotonous,  and  on  whose  overhanging  brows  ^bm 
traces  of  fiitigue  were  so  constant,  that  ^*  neither  Gall  nor  Lavator  eoidl 
have  solved  the  charm  which  excited  among  his  chosen  circle  a  ^uth  n^^ 
to  superstition,  and  a  love  rising  to  enthusiasm ;"  Henry  Marlyn,  who  mi^it 
have  been  the  model  of  Mackenxae*s  ^  Man  of  Feeling," — a  man  *^  bom  to 
love  with  ardour  and  to  hate  with  vehemence ;  amorous,  irascible,  am- 
hitious,  and  vain ;  without  one  torpid  nerve  about  him ;  aiming  at  umveml 
exoeDence  in  science,  fiterature,  conversation,  horsemanslKp,  and  even  in 
dress;"  Dean  Milner,  the  jovial,  f&cetious,  rule-tiie-roast  President  of 
Queen's ;  and  Charies  Simeon,— of  whom  Sir  James  gives  a  sketch  at  oooe 
accurate,  graphic,  and  piquant  in  the  highest  degree— calculated  to  scan- 
dalise Sims,  but  to  amuse  (yet  not  ffippantly)  all — su^esting  a  resem- 
Uance  between  Simeon  and  '^  the  late  Mr.  Terry ,^*  and  descnlmig  him 
as  one  who^  to  a  casual  acquaintance,  must  have  often  seemed  like  some 
truant  from  the  green-room,  studying  in  clerical  costume  for  the  part  of 
MercutiOy  and  doing  it  scandalously  ill— one  whose  adventurous  attitudes^ 
whose  ceaseless  grimaces,  whose  ponderous  badinage,  whosa  exqmately 
unbecoming  stories  about  the  pedigree  of  his  horses  or  the  vintages  of  his 
cellar,  were  such,  that  the  caricaturists.  Sir  James  fairiy  allows,  must  haie 
been  faithless  to  their  calling,  and  tiie  undergraduates  false  to  their 
nature,  if  pencil,  pen,  and  tongue  had  not  made  the  much-oidurmg 
Pellow  of  mng^s  and  Vicar  of  Trinity  tiieir  prey :  *'the  worshippers  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus  gave  thanks  that  they  were  jolly  fellows,  and  not  as 
this  Pharisee."    Sir  J  ames  Stephen  should  be  consulted  by  eveiy  reader 
of  Carus's  Life  of  Simeon — a  biography,  however,  which  contains  nodiing 
incompatible  with  the  portraiture  drawn  by  the  livelier  and  bolder,  but 
no  way  depredating  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Modem  ffistory.     Indeed, 
Sfir  James  Stephen,  if  not  what  is  called  eminentiy,  or  prominenily,  a  r&> 
figious  writer,  is  one  essentially,  and  has  been  characterised,  in  nict,  by 
an  oracle  of  orthodox  and  Quarterly  autiiority,  as  betraying  the  ^*  severe 
sdiool  of  tiieology  to  which  he  is  attached,"  by  his  tone  of  nncere  bat 
not  ostentatious  piety,  often  tainted  or  at  least  touched  witii  ^  gloom/* 
—a  tone  which  controls,  colours,  and  informs  all  his  dissertations,  witii 
the  more  or  less  of  directness  which  their  several  themes  may  demand  or 
allow. 

*  It  was  the  rare  privilege  of  Henry  Thornton  never  to  witnesi  the  ''iimption 
of  death  into  his  domestic  paradise.^  A  like  record  is  true  of  his  Mend,  ndgh* 
boor,  and  fellow  M.P.,  William  Smith,  who,  when  nearly  80,  cofold  stiQ  *'grMe- 
Mlyacknowledge  that  ba  had  bo  raimibnnoe  of  any  Milj  pain  or  i" 
fiuidly  bereavement" 
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▲  TALK  €V  TUB  TDIB8. 

Bt  Dxjdlmt  Costsixo. 


OHAPTX&  XYI. 

HBS.  OUm  GIVES  HEB  TABTT. 

Few  pe(^le  do  anything  for  the  first  time — if  they  hare  meditated  on 
the  »bject---without  a  certain  de^gree  of  nenrou8ne8& 

Mrs.  Cutts  WM  not  at  all  of  a  nervous  temperament^  but  she  could 
not  help  feeling  anxious  about  the  success  of  her  soiree,  J£  she  did  not 
absolutely  say  ''  II  y  va  de  ma  gloire  T  it  was  because  she  &lt  that  some- 
thing more  satis&ctoTy  than  glofy  depended  on  the  result. 

She  was,  of  couisey  no  less  accessible  to  the  vanity  of  success  than  I 
who  write  or  you  who  read,  but — ^however  agreeable  it  might  have  been 
to  her — the  gratification  of  personal  vanity  did  not,  at  this  Bomaol» 
4iQcapy  the  first  place  in  h^  tnoughts. 

To  judge,  indeed,  by  the  con£lence  she  bestowed  on  her  sister  (and 
with  whom^provided  they  are  not  rivals — can  a  woman  be  sincere^  if 
not  with  her  own  sister  ?),  Mrs.  Cutts  appeared  the  pecsonificatioa  ef 
iliflintfTftfftftdi^ftfff. 

(<  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  Hacriet,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Basset,  when 
the  party  was  determined  on,  ''  what  an  immense  advantage  it  vnll  be  to 
Clanbel  to  be  pK^>erly  introduced.  My  circle  consbts  of  none  b«t  first- 
late  people ;  all  as  the  French  say,  *  sans  peur  et  sans  repioche^'  that  is 
to  say,  accustomed  to  high  society,  moving  in  it^  in  fact.  It  makes  all 
diemfEereDoe  where  a  girl  is  met  with  in  {uivate  life  who  gets  her  bread 
ia  a  public  capacity.  But  she  must  be  very  nicely  dressed.  Now  I 
dare  say  you  hav«i't  much  money,  Harriet,  so  make  the  most  of  this 
bank-note ;  get  all  you  want,  both  of  you,  and  come  eariy." 

Mrs.  Bassc4  was  stricdy  obedient  to  these  instructions.  The  note  was 
speedily  converted  into  silks  sxkd  gauaes,  and  Claribel  and  her  am^  fve- 
seated  themselves  in  Mayfair  all  the  sooner  &>r  being  conveyed  thither 
by  Dr.  Brocas  in  the  very  handsome  carriage  which  he  had  just  pur- 
chased— though  the  word  "  purchased"  must  be  taken  with  reservation, 
as  it  was  not  yet,  and  very  likely  nevor  would  be,  paid  for.  It  is  probaUa, 
however,  that  this  consideration  did  not  diminish  the  learned  oiviHaa's 
Bense  of  o^ymoit.  He  was  all  admiration  at  Clatibers  appsaranoe^  aad 
she  deserved  lus  praise. 

Let  me  describe  her: 

Fair,  very  £ur,  with  features  &r  from  regukc,  yet  such  as  no  criticiBai 
eould  amend,  for  it  was  to  exprossioin  they  owed  tbor  chief  attraetioa. 
Ike  hue  thai  flushed  har  tketk,  the  li^  that  danced  in  her  eyei^  tiw 
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smile  that  played  on  ber  lips,  came  and  went  as  qniddy  as  sommer  l^lii- 
ning  flashes  across  the  clear  evening  sky.  In  repose  she  seemed  filrmrrt 
sad ;  in  animation  more  than  happy ;  but  under  each  aspect,  lovdy.  Tlie 
undefinable  charm  is  that  which  fixes  most,  and  this  charm  was  Claribel's. 
Even  if  you  had  not  seen  her  the  effect  would  have  been  the  saine^  for, 
as  the  blind  derive  from  sound  their  notions  of  fmn  and  colour,  her 
voice  conveyed  a  perfect  idea  of  what  she  really  was — tender  at  ooe 
moment,  joyous  at  another,  always  soft  and  sweet.  It  was  said  by  Mn. 
Basset  that  she  more  resembled  her  father  than  her  mother,  but  on  either 
side  there  was  the  inheritance  of  beauty.  The  newspaper  critics  differed, 
as  newspaper  critics  will,  about  her  height  and  the  colour  of  her  eyes. 
These  were  debatable  points :  but  they  all  agreed  that  no  one  on  the 
stage  had  such  beauti&l  hair ;  and  one  writer — evidently  very  yoang 
and  very  much  given  to  metaphor — compared  its  hue  to  that  of  the  golden 
grape  on  which  the  sun  had  shed  his  last  lingering  ray ! 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Cutts  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  her  sister  and 
niece  had  arrived  without  the  escort  of  Dr.  Brocas,  but  the  handsome 
carriage  at  her  door  reconciled  her  to  his  appearance  at  an  earlier  boor 
than  wie  had  expected,  and  she  received  him  with  as  much  empresaemeni 
as  if  he  had  been  a  royal  personage.  Dr.  Brocas  had  been  debating  in 
his  own  mind  whether  he  should  be  intolerably  low  or  particularly  refined : 
his  love  of  mischief  inclined  him  to  mortify  his  hostess  by  an  exhibition  of 
astounding  vulgarity ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Claribel,  and  r^ected 
that  the  mortification  would  be  equally  hers,  his  better  nature  prevailed, 
and  he  resolved  on  playing  the  part  of  the  accomplished  courtier.  To  do 
so  without  persiflage  was  next  to  impossible,  having  such  a  subject  as 
Mrs.  Cutts  to  deal  with ;  but  he  promised  himself  to  veil  as  closely  as 
possible  the  irony  of  his  praise. 

'<  Except  for  the  river,  my  dear  madam,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  himself 
beside  an  open  window,  partially  screened  from  the  street  by  the  mig- 
nonette boxes  in  the  balcony — '*  except  for  the  river — and  that  is  omy 
supportable  at  high  water — the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  which  my  poor 
cottage  stands,  have  nothing  to  boast  of  over  a  part  of  the  town  like  this. 
Here  the  western  breeze  blows  as  pure  and  soft,  the  tints  in  the  sky 
through  that  opening  leading  to  the  park  are  as  rosy  and  bright,  those 
lofty  trees  cast  as  tender  a  sh^e,  and  the  perfume  of  your  flowers  is  quite 
as  sweet.   These  are  things,  my  dear  madam,  which  you  can  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  as  myself,  whUe  you  have  the  advantage  of  that  society  from 
which  I  am  habitually  banished.     And  then,"  he  continued,  looking 
round  the  roomf  "  you  have  so  much  taste !" 

Mrs.  Cutts,  however  shrewd  and  worldly,  was  open  to  flattery ;  she 
prided  herself  upon  her  house,  and  what  was  in  and  about  it. 

"Oh,  you  are  very  good,  I*m  sure,  to  say  .so,"  she  replied;  "bat 
when  Cutts  resolved  upon  his  present  line  of  business,  I  said  to  him, 
'  Mayfair  or  nothing :'  and  as  to  the  house,  why,  when  you  are  fitting 
up,  the  best  way  is  to  do  it  well.     Spare  no  expense,  that's  my  maxim." 

"  And  an  admirable  one  it  is,"  returned  Dr.  Brocas,  who  on  that  poiot 
perfectly  agreed  with  her.  "I  have  not  the  honour,"  pursued  he,  "of 
being  Imown  to  Mr.  Cutts— it  is  one,  however,  which  I  shortly  hope  to 
realise— but" — pointing  to  a  portrait  which  hung  near  him  in  a  very 
gorgeous  frame,  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  down  the  farigfat 
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stock  and  flaming  waistcoat  which  glowed  within  it — **  but  those  I  should 
say  are  the  features  of  your  exc^ent  husband." 

^'  Quite  8O9"  replied  Mrs.  Cutts ;  **  th^  likeness  is  considered  yery  good, 
and  it  cost  a  precious that's  to  say,  a  good  deal." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  without  particularising  the 
feet  he  was  ready  to  assert ;  "  there  is  something  in  that  countenance 
which  reminds  me  of  my  late  revered  master,  the  king — though  more, 
now  I  look  closer,  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  when  he  was  of  the  same  age. 
Now  that  head,"  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  to  the  pendant  of  uie 
master  of  the  house— the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cutts  herself — '*  that  head  has 
haunted  me  Uke  a  vision  for  more  than  thirty  years !  I  know  that  it  is 
meant  for  you,  in  fact  no  one  can  doubt  it,  but  I  feel — you  will  excuse 
an  old  man's  reminiscences — I  feel  that  it  bears  even  a  greater  resem- 
Uance  to  the  beautiful  Princess  Bobolini,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Arno 

in  the  autumn  of never  mind  when.     Ah,  my  dear  madam,  Aurelia 

and  yourself  might  have  been  sisters,  if  her  death  had  not  happened  so 
long  ago." 

**  I  have  often  been  told,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts,  '^  that  I  look  like  a  foreigner. 
Indeed,  when  we  lived  abroad,  I  was  always  taken  for  one.  Our  inti- 
mate friend,  the  poor  Markey  de  Claque  never  would  believe  that  I  was 
English.  I  can't  repeat  half  the  things  he  used  to  say— dear  old  man, 
he's  dead  and  gone  now — the  French,  you  know,  are  so  very  polite-^ 
bat  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  the  contrary." 

"  Monsieur  de  Claque,"  observed  Dr.  Brocas,  "  was  a  person  of  judg- 
ment. With  his  aristocratic  name  and  his  associations  he  naturally  sup- 
posed that  a  court  was  your  proper  sphere."    * 

"  I  wish  you  had  known  the  Markey,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts ;  adding,  with 
dignity,  "  he  was  quite  the  gentleman !" 

"  I  feel  assured  of  it,"  replied  Dr.  Brocas.  "  T  erieve  not  to  have 
made  his  acquaintance.     His  portion,  no  doubt,  is  with  the  just !" 

"  Oh,  here's  Cutts  at  last !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  the  auctioneer 
entered  the  room  pulling  on  a  very  tight  pair  of  lemon-coloured  gloves, 
— •"  why,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  He,  too,"  murmured  Dr.  Brocas,  as  he  scanned  the  countenance  of 
his  questionable  host — ''  he,  too,  was  made  for  a  court — the  Fives'  Court, 
I  imagine !" 

Mr.  Cutts  was  presented  to  Dr.  Brocas ;  and  his  language  and  manner, 
as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  confirmed  the  impression  which  his  phy- 
siognomy had  created.  A  mixture  of  mauvaise  honte  and  swagger 
clearly  revealed  the  sort  of  man  who  had  just  been  likened  to  George  the 
Fourth  and  the  Comte  d'Artois. 

"  Proud  and  happy,"  mumbled  Mr.  Cutts,  "  to  see  you  in  Mayfeir, 
«r." 

Dr.  Brocas  bowed  gracefully,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  auctioueer  was  encouraged. 

'*  Noble  equipage,  that  of  yours,  sir,  bran  new ;  caught  a  glimnse  of  it 
over  the  muslin  of  my  dressing-room  window.  One  of  Blacksbaw's,  I 
should  say,  by  the  build.     Two  hundred  and  fifty,  at  least." 

"You  have  a  critical  eye,  Mr.  Cutts.  You  have  named  the  maker 
and  the  price." 
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^'AhllkMwIooiiUii'tbefivovt.  Tifn't  07  to  ^mm  m.  My 
profession,  vou  know,  sir,  wo  Ao  rnkm  of  thiags  «t  a  giaoM." 

<'Aucflund»ka|ulit)r.  As  «  traT«Uay---fiir  Mn.  €iirf;<s  ieUs  ac  jon 
have  lived  a  great  deal  abroad — yoa  mmai  have  fek  tibe  Ml  ibeoe  of  Ife 
ramadk  :  ^No§  talents  aont  boo  phis  odrs  et  nos  moiUouis  praleetams.' " 

Air,  Cetts  looked  a  little  oonfiwed,  not  ^pito  undowtflading  what 
lio  keaid,  nor  being  at  all  aware  of  its  applicatiOB.  Ho  wont  back 
into  tbe  mmnfafing  lino  again,  and  xopoated  the  liosdi  ^  pnad"  and 

Foctwuitoly  «  kmi^  roUing  knock  at  tbo  otieot  door  canaad  s  H- 


'' JkCc  A.r  ozdaimedMrs.  Oitte,  peenng  oier  tbe  bakonj. 
down.  Ton,  and  offer  your  aim  to  tbo  ladies." 

Tlds  was  Aot  altogetber  a  very  dignified  cotuao  to  ooggest  to  tbe 
■aster  of  tbo  bovse,  out  Mrs.  Cutts  most  bo  pardoned :  it  mm  ber  fint 
party  in  London,  Perhaps  they  managed  nuitten  difibrentty  in  Fraswe 
—at  least  in  her  <'  circle."  But  wheUier  it  was  right  or  wrongs  Mi^ 
Cutts  obeyed  and  disaj^oared.  When  next  he  presented  himoelf,  in  tbe 
wake  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  oldest  danghter,  Matilda— who,  bnti^ 
heavenly  attribotos  of  voieo,  was  attired  in  si^-Uno  satin — he  bore  on 
one  ann  2Css  Caroline  Ashley,  arrayed  in  aprioot»  and,  on  tbo  otbei; 
Miss  Jiilia,  who  had  chosen  pomegranate — let  me  suppose  on  aeoonnt  of 
their  complexions.  All  three  young  ladies  looked  very  handsome,  afibeir 
the  oomeliness  of  their  raoe^  and  did  not  seem  nnoonsoioas  of  Ae  fact. 
Ihoy  sailed  up  to  Mia.  Cntts,  whom  tbey  sainted  with  friendly  toUi- 
bility,  bent  slightly  to  Mrs.  Basset  with  all  tbe  coadesDonakm  of  wenltib, 
and  swept  past  poor  Claribd  withoat  bestowing  a  rlanoe  upon  her,  as  if 
it  was  a  great  deal  too  much  to  expect  that  ti^  mould  notice  a  person 
who  was  mepoly  invited  to  eatertam  tbe  oompany.  Mr.  Ashley,  who 
had  an  eye  for  everybody  and  saw  business  in  everytbnig,  was  stn^  by 
the  "grand air"  of  Dr.  Brocas,  and  asked  Mrs.  Cntts,  under  his  breath, 
to  teU  him  who  be  was.  She  rej^laod,  in  the  aame  nuuiner :  ^  A  penon 
of  great  distinction — intimate  with  Geo^  the  Fourth — iounenseij  rich 
«— very  IoomI  of  my  nieoe— biougbt  her  in  bis  own  caniage — veij  ukelj 
leaive  her  a  fortune." 

"An  acquaintance  worth  cultivating,"  thought  the  Hebrew  dealer. 
'^My  girls  nmst  ^eak  to  that  yom^  woman." 

He  joined  the  resplendent  maidens  and  qaietly  expressed  lus  wisbea. 
Tbey  frowned  and  bit  their  lips,  bnt|  as  papa's  wishes  were  Teaty  Urn 
mtUia,  did  not  voainre  to  oppose  them  fiirtber.  Mr.  Ashley  tfam  »- 
turned  to  Mrs.  Cutts,  and  was  introduced  by  ber  to  Dr.  Bcocaa. 

At  this  moment  Bichanl  Bmnton  arrivod,  and  the  donds  wfaieh  had 
begun  to  lower  upon  the  brows  of  the  daughters  of  Israel  immediate^ 
cleared  off.  An  availaUe  man  was  amongst  them — bow  auich  more 
available  since  first  they  saw  him  1  It  is  true  he  was  a  nEnm  then,  but 
now  ho  was  in  a  £Mr  way  of  being  a  very  rieb  one.  If  tbey  oonld  have 
read  the  thought  wkseh  £at  the  last  lew  days  had  beeo  n^pennoit  in  bk 
mind — ^if  they  eould  hav<e  guessed  Ae  means  by  wbaeh  he  sought  to  ba- 
cooM  wealthy— these  aaaiable  young  ladies  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  chary  of  their  sunny  smiles  and  radiant  glances ;  but  being  imaa- 
oent  as  doves — ^at  least  in  the  matter  of  foreknowledge— -thej  greeted 
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Bkhmid  Bnmton  as  winnly  as  aoy  baehalor  codid  deore,  mai  he  was  hf 
no  aieaas  baekwafd  n  retuMBg  mmt  greeting. 

<<  Aa  tkefe  ig  Botfam  else  to  do  ken^'' 1m  eakl  to  bnueU;  *"  I  inay  j«t; 
«  weU  flki  with  iheae  girls.'' 

And  he  did  ao  to  their  hearts'  eaM«t. 

Nothing  else  to  do  I  Hov  IcMig  did  Richard  Bnntoii  continae  in 
Aat  way  of  thtnking  ? 

A  sKgkt  ocdloqvy  mom  took  place  between  Mr.  and  Mn.  Cutts.  He 
advised  ^^  the  tea/'  but  the  lady  would  not  hear  of  it  before  the  arriaal 
of  the  guest  of  the  evening.     The  point  was  being  disenssed  when  the 


page  threw  cpem  the  drawng-rooai  door  and  anaooBoed  **  Lord  'Arry 
flitsLoepas  and  Mk.  Coatos  Taylor." 

Load  Harry,  with  his  gkss  ixed  in  his  eye,  looked  rovnd  the  roosa 
with  the  air  ci  one  who  amders  how  he  ever  got  there.  He  was,  how^ 
«ver,  allowed  but  little  time  €wp  redeetson,  as  Mrs.  CaCts,  who  had  been 
on  the  watoh  &r  the  kst  faalf-honi^  pouaoed  apoa  him  the  aaoanrai  he 
entered. 

^'Dehghted  to  think  your  lordship  has  set  Ibrgotten  me!"  said  she, 
with  enrasKMi. 

^  Uttarly  in^wsahle  to  faiget,  my  de-ar  Mrs.  Cutts;  even  Gkiaa- 
tongue  could  not  make  me  do  so!  I  left  him  in  a  talking  traDoe^ 
proving  to  no-bady's  satisfaetioB  hot  his  own  that  he  was  the  only 
TOtaons  polatician  in  the  Idngdam  i" 

^Yov  krdship  has  jnst  Mb  the  Honse,  then?  How  very  kind] 
AUow  aae  to  make  yoor  lordship  and  Mr.  Coates  Taylor  known  to  my 
fiknds — none  hot  istiooates,  my  lord." 

And  she  ran  through  the  gamut  of  weidth's  sespeetaUHty  there  repra- 


•*  But  yo«r  dttimii^  nieoe,"  interrupted  Lord  Hany,  ^*  I  don't  see 
Iwr!    Oh,  there  she  is?    Fray  preset  me." 

*<  Oaiibeir  excfadmed  Mrs.  Catts  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  anxious  to 
proclaim  the  gratifying  fact  to  all  the  company— ^^  Chudbel,  oome  here  I 
Lofd  Hany  FitzLapus  is  so  kiad  as  to  say  he  wiriies  to  speak  to  you." 

'^  I  am  quite  shocked  i"  aaid  Lord  Harry,  orossmg  Ab  rooaa  hastily; 
^{amy  don't  rise." 

fiut  Cbribel  had  been  obedient  to  her  aunt's  summons,  and  met  the 
ymng  aoUenoan  half  way,  who  saluted  her  with  great  respect.  The 
movement  was  not  loat  upon  the  three  Miss  Ashleys,  who  now  caon 
fluttering  up,  and  Brunton,  whom  the  words  of  Mrs.  Cutts  had  attracted, 
also  joined  the  group  which  formed  round  the  young  actress.  Lord 
Harry,  who  really  deserved  the  eneomium  passed  by  Mrs.  Cutts  upon  the 
Marqais  de  Chqve,  began  to  oonveree  very  agreeably,  and  oonnderaUy 
laiieffed  <3anibel  £rom  die  embarrassment  of  sMdeniy  finding  heradf  tkie 
esBtre  of  observatioii — a  greater  trial  amongst  friencb,  Hbs  the  Miss 
AsUeys,  than  it  wodid  have  been  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  pabKc  Hwn 
ladies  were,  however,  very  oomphmeatary  in  thev  observatioas,  and  could 
not  £orgive  themselves  they  said — ^lor  not  having  disoovared  dnft 
Chiibel  was  in  ^  room.  Mr.  Ashley,  satisfied  with  his  daoghtenf 
proceedings,  drew  adiair  near  that  of  Dr.Broeas,  and  got  upon  the  topic 
nf  Azt,in  which  he  aoon  foand  he  had  to  do  with  a  oamiaif asan 

As  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  evening'a  4 
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Cutts  rang  the  bell  for  tea.     It  was  brought  round  by  a  serere-lookii]^ 
man  in  black,  with  white  cotton  gloves,  who  was  supported  by  the  page 
carrying  a  lai^  plated  salver,  whereon  was  a  huge  pile  of  muffins.    In 
obedience  to  their  instructions  the  attendants  presented  themselves  Arst 
before  Lord  Harry.     He  never  drank  tea,  but  that  was  no  reason,  the 
page  thought,  why  he  should  decline  what  in  the  page's  private  opimoa 
made  tea  really  valuable  ;  besides,  he  had  received  positive  orders,  tod, 
touching  Lord  Harry  on  the  elbow,  he  advanced  his  salver,  and  firmly 
said: 

"Muffins,  my  lord!" 

Lord  Harry  looked  at  the  boy  for  a  few  moments  in  speechless  surprise. 
All  his  affectation  returned,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye,  surveyed  the 
page  and  the  salver  with  attention,  and  then,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
thinks,  but  is  not  quite  sure  he  has  made  a  discovery,  reiterated : 

"  Muffins !  Oh !  ah !  The  things  you  hear  of  in  the  street,  with — 
ah — a  man — and  a  basket — and — a  bell  ?     Are  they  good  to  eat?" 

**  Yes,  my  lord.     Ver}',  my  lord,"  replied  the  page,  with  unction. 

**  Thank  you,"  drawled  his  lordship ;  "  the  next — a — time  I'm  hungry 
I'll  think  of  them.  That  will  do.  You  may  go,  little  boy.  No  muffins  T 
And  he  resumed  his  conversation  with  Claribel  as  gravely  as  if  no  such 
episode  had  intervened. 

The  play  which  Claribel  had  selected  to  read  was  "  As  You  Like  It" 
Mr.  Wimple  had  advised  her  to  study  the  part  of  Rosalind^  and  she  was 
anxious  to  make  trial  of  her  strength  before  she  appeared  publicly  in  it. 
The  character  was  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  her  abilities ;  its 
tenderness,  its  purity,  its  grace,  its  gaiety,  were  thoroughly  identified 
with  her  nature ;  that  happiest  combination  of  wit  and  poetry  seemed  to 
have  been  expressly  created  for  the  efforts  of  one  so  young,  so  €air,  90 
imaginative  as  Claribel,  and  her  reading  gave  great  satisfaction.  The 
most  vehement  in  praise  was  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  the  most  critical. 
Dr.  Brocas ;  Mr.  Coates  Taylor  made  some  shrewd  observations,  and  Mr. 
Ashley  commended  judiciously. 

Richard  Brunton  alone  remained  silent.  Was  he  too  much  engrossed 
by  Noughts  alien  to  the  scene  before  him,  or  under  a  new  and  unac- 
countable influence  P  He,  ordinarily  fluent  enough,  felt  now  at  a  loss  for 
the  commonest  words  in  which  to  express  himself.  Common  words,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  he  wanted,  and  suitable  ones  he  could  not  find.  like 
Orlando,  of  whom  he  had  just  heard,  he  asked  himself: 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 

Three  hours  ago,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  woman 
to  sway  him  in  the  slightest  matter.  Yet  the  seduction  of  a  sweet  voices 
the  charm  of  a  bright  glance,  had  in  one  moment  overturned  all  his  re- 
solves. When  he  determined  to  become  rich,  he  also  formed  the  determi- 
nation of  making  everything  subservient  to  his  purpose.  The  object  he 
sought  to  attain  required  the  concentration  of  all  his  faculties :  he  knew 
himself  possessed  of  a  strong  will,  and  never  having  known  what  love  was, 
he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  becoming  its  slave.  But  the  spell  from  which 
none  escape  had  at  last  been  thrown  over  him,  as  in  an  instant  the  cloud 
envelops  an  Alpine  traveller,  bewildering  hb  footsteps  and  turmng  Inm 
from  his  upwani  path. 
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Biohard  firanton,  then,  waa  silent,  bat  his  was  the  silence  of  observa- 
tion.    With  the  quickness  of  jealousy, 

Which  hath  but  one  eye,  and  that  always  ope, 

be  saw  the  admiration  of  Lord  EEarry  FitzLupus  for  Claribel.  He  re- 
membered also  that  the  young  nobleman's  name  had  been  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Alice  Travers.  To  meet  twice  on  such  different 
tracks  was  strange !  As  regarded  Miss  Travers,  however,  he  did  not  fear 
his  rivalry,  for  it  was  patent  to  all  the  world  that  Lord  Harry  was  a 
■pendthr^  and  he  had  heard  enough  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Temple 
Travers  to  dissipate  any  apprehension  of  his  givmg  his  daughter  to  a 
man  of  broken  fortunes.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  a  girl  in  the  position  of 
Claribel,  the  case  might  be  very  different  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  was 
certainly  good-looking,  his  habits  were  those  of  the  best  society,  he  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  Brunton  perceived — for  he  watched  him  closely— 
that  certain  absmdities  of  language  and  manner  could  be  laid  aside  by 
his  lordship,  when  he  thought  it  necessiury. 

Then  Brunton  asked  the  question — ^What  was  his  own  motive  in  de- 
siring to  prevent  Lord  Harnr^s  success  with  Claribel  ?  In  the  first  place, 
because  he  loved  her  himselt  In  the  next — but  there  he  stopped !  He 
could  not  answer  for  Lord  Harry's  intentions,  but  was  he  able  to  explain 
his  own? 

Had  he  decided  upon  relinqmshine  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  ? 

Assuredly  not — and  if  not,  what  nght  had  he  to  think  of  Claribel  ? 

Think  of  her,  however,  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of  that  evening, 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  sky-blue,  the  apricot,  and  the'pomegranate- 
robed  beauties,  who — to  use  their  own  words — could  not  understand 
*'  what  had  made  him  so  glum  all  of  a  sudden." 

But  if  Brunton  was  moody  and  taciturn,  he  formed  an  exception  to  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Dr.  Brocas,  delighted  with  the  Selat  of  his  protSgSe, 
was  more  than  usually  gay,  and  Mr.  Ashley,  whom  he  had  already  £u- 
oinated  by  his  skill  in  virtHy  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  talked 
of  giving  large  sums  for  worics  of  art,  pronounced  him  *^  a  wonderful  old 
gentleman."  On  his  part.  Dr.  Brocas  seemed  very  well  content  with  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  promised  the  Hebrew  Dealer  that  he  would  at  no 
very  distant  dav  pay  hun  a  visit  in  Finsbury-square,  and  ^*  look  at"  his 
collection — a  phrase  which  Mr.  Ashley  at  once  translated  into  a  handsome 
cash  transaction. 

Mrs.  Cutts  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture  at  the  success  of  her 
scheme,  perceiving  aa  quickly  as  Brunton  that  her  niece  had  completely 
captivated  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  Claribel 
herself—though  inexperienced  to  distingubh  between  the  flatteries  of  the 
cou&sses  and  a  more  serious  meaning — that  he  showed  her  marked  at- 
tention :  nor  was  she  altogether  displeased  by  it,  for  without  exactly 
knowing  why  or  wherefore,  she  had  felt  a  kind  of  liking  for  him  at  once. 
Another  in  Lord  Harry's  situation  might  have  been  better  satisfied  had 
Claribel  been  less  disembarrassed,  but  the  gallant  young  nobleman  did 
not  see  very  deeply  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
bis  g^ood  fortune  without  too  closely  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  a  faint 
elimmering  of  his  own  merits  being,  perhaps,  not  entirely  shut  out  ham 
nis  consideration. 
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InAk  mwMrattwho  are  of  dml aoemnt  m  Urn  t^wmmweXL 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  partj,  ssfe  odIj  Radnd  Dnitiim,  wkm^ 
pleading  an  early  buainfiss  engagement  n^  day,  was  ihe  first  to  take 
Lave.  His  way  liome  led  him  through  Belmvia,  and,  a  prey  to  deef^ 
conflicting  tkowrhts,  he  p— sod  before  oae  of  the  finest  boaws  Asm  m 
that  house^  at  ttat  moment,  was  AHce  Tia(?eni  ShovU  lie  iwi  j^u  tW 
hope  of  one  day  winning  tluit  prize?  He  gaaed  long  and  atnadjirtj  at 
the  room  where  he  supposed  ne  was  then  daeping.  For  am  ns 
Hgfat  appeared  at  one  c^  the  windows.     It  seeiBed  te  answer  kis  qi 

^  Neyer  while  I  breaiAe  r  he  said. 

Be  turned  away,  and  added,  with  a  sigh : 

<<  <  B«t  heayedy  Bosalindr  *" 

CHATTEB  Xm. 
▲  TBKAZT  OF  AT.T.TATf<lt. 

MoBKiNO,  after  a  night  almost  whcdly  sloeplasp, 
the  thoughts  which  Chunbel  had  inspired. 

With  respect  to  her — as,  indeed,  to  his  other  i 
beset  by  difficulties.     He  bad  already  embaited  on  two  groat ' 
yet,  ardwous  as  they  were,  their  aim  was  alike,  and  both  aiig^  be  ] 
sued  together. 

But  Fortnne  and  Garibel  were  opposed. 

In  marrying  her  he  must  relinquish  the  dearly  chgrishsd  hope  af  be- 
coming the  ndiest  man  in  England,  a  hope  with  wbidi  nothing  else 
— up  to  the  present  moment— <soald  enter  into  competition.  ArriAmi^ 
aho,  had  come  in  aid  of  the  purpose  which,  for  the  last  tiro  yearsy  he 
had  steadily  kept  in  view.  Should  he  throw  away  a  chance  oa  whidi  it 
was  impossiUe  to  haye  reckoned,  one  that^  skiKiUy  turned  to  aceoant, 
m^ht  lead  him  direct  to  the  hayen  of  his  desire  ?  Be  knew  tliat  Mar- 
garet Nalders  cxerrised  a  powerful  control  eyer  the  wiH  of  AHce  Trayev; 
snch  an  influence  might  eyen  sway  the  aflections  of  the  heireai,  whe  had, 
herself,  expressed  her  gralitude  for  what  die  called  ^  an  incstimaibfe 
senrice."  The  way  in  that  direction  was  dear,  if  he  bad  the  hardihood 
to  follow  it. 

That  was  the  pictured  side  ai  the  tapestry:  let  bin  look  a*  die 
reyerse. 

Suppose  Miss  Travers  not  to  be  won !  Suppose  the  pride  o£  bar  taAmt 
insurmountable !  His  fortune  must  diem  be  made  by  odier  means  lihan 
an  interested  marxiage.  He  had  firamed  a  plan  in  bis  own  B»nd--had 
eyen  been  adyised  upon  it — but  its  execution  was  haardoos,  and  if  it 
£uled,  the  enterprise  inyolyed  him  in  certain  ruin. 

If,  boweyer,  it  succeeded,  he  might  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinatkni% 
and  marry  die  woman  who  had  so  suddenly  filled  Us  heart  with  aa  is- 
eztbguishaUe  passion. 

Marry  her ! — an  actress !     Why  marry? 

He  returned  to  the  qoestion  wmdi  arose  ydien  first  the  debate  between 
leye  and  interest  was  bred  within  him. 

Surely,  widi  all  the  [urecedents  wlii<^  the  effiirt  o£  a  moment  cooid 
bring  to  memory^  the  attempt  to  obtain  her  on  easier  terms  was  not  so 
hopeless ! , 
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If  ChribeTf  Batare  irere  todi  at  to  yield  to  die  tempiationt  he  ofmd, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  depend  alone  on  the  dangerons  sekeoM 
iriiieh,  as  «  kai  resort,  he  meditated.  He  might  still  eatertain  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  hajad  of  Miss  Thnrers,  still  lab<Mr  on  safer  mond  for  me 
wealth  lS&  cvfeted.  London  wm  a  wide  plaee^  aoounMid  names  were 
taken  OTery  day,  tiie  meidiant  in  Ae  City  might  be  whom  he  pleased 
in  the  sabnifa,  seereej  coold  always  be  l>oug^  and  &e  world  would 
renain-^as  it  constantly  does — ^ignonu^  bind  to  all  hot  that  whidi 
actually  passes  beneath  its  eyes. 

There  was  in  this  programme  much  of  that  reckoning  which  sells  the 
akin  of  the  bear  bef oie  the  beast  is  eaptm!ed,  and  Brwiton  was  well  aware 
of  it ;  but  erery  homr  (^  his  life  had  been  a  speculation,  and  though  at 
^e  outset  he  had  met  whh  many  ohedcs,  the  tnming^-point,  he  persnaded 
himself  was  past  on  die  day  he  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  Temple 
Travers.  Eywything  since  diat  time  had  gone  on  prosperously,  iad 
why,  unless  he  doohted  himself  should  he  do^  the  fnture  ? 

Nerertheless,  there  were  many  dicnmstaiices  that  required  careful 
oonsideration. 

The  rapid  review  he  had  taken  of  the  characters  of  those  by  whom 
Claribel  was  surrounded  had  bronffht  hm  to  certain  conclusions. 

He  percetred  that  Mrs.  Cutts,  haTing  an  object  of  her  own  to  answer, 
was  throwing  her  niece  in  the  way  of  Lord  Hairy  FitaLupus ;  unless, 
therefore,  he  could  offer  a  higher  bribe  or  a  more  alluring  prospect,  co* 
operation  with  her  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Mrs.  Basset,  unHke  her 
sister,  was  honest,  but  weak:  he  '^had  comfort  there,  she  was  assailable." 
Cutts,  his  quondam  ally,  was  at  the  same  time  weak  and  dishonest — that 
is  to  say,  weak  through  dishonesty,  for  in  worldly  matters— the  great 
test,  as  people  hold,  of  mental  ability — he  was  strong  enough :  you  could 
not  do  him  at  a  horse-race  or  a  game  of  chance  or  skill,  but  you  might 
corrupt  him  to  the  lull  extent  that  money  could  go.  Who  was  this  Dr. 
Brocas,  who  seemed  to  hare  some  kind  of  authority  orer  Claribel? 

Brunton  had  nerer  Hyed  in  the  great  worU,  and,  moreoyer,  the  day 
when  the  learned  civilian  flourished  had  long  gone  by.  But  Mrs.  Cutts 
had  paraded  his  name^  and  wealth,  and  connexions  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Ashley,  with  equally  mysterious  hints  as  to  what  her  niece  might 
expect  from  his  gmerosity ;  and  though  he  knew  how  seldom  truth 
escaped  her  lips,  he  fancied  that  Dr.  Brocas  was  somebody  in  what  con- 
cerned Claribel — a  person  to  be  conciliated  or  an  obstacle  to  be  removed. 

Last  of  all  came  Claribel,  though  with  her  he  must  begin,  as  up<m  her 
disposition  all  must  depend. 

He  reproached  himself  for  the  waywardness  with  which  he  had  kept 
aloof  from  introduction  on  the  previous  evening.  Jealousy  and  love  had 
taken  root  in  his  bosom  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  the  last  impelled 
him  towards  her,  the  first  held  him  back.  Pride,  too,  had  assisted.  Could 
he  endure  to  see  a  coxoomb  made  welcome  where  he  was  received  as  a 
stranger  ?  He  would  choose  another  time  for  speaking  to  her  without 
the  contact  which  was  so  hateful.  Still  it  was  an  opportunity  lost>  for 
where  could  he  have  had  a  better  than  in  the  midst  d  her  family  ?  No 
matter,  it  was  lost ;  that  reflection  was  useless  now ;  the  opportmuty 
must  be  recovered. 

And  then,  when  he  came  to  know  her,  how  should  he  proceed? 
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Ask  a  man  who  plunges  into  an  unknown  forest  at  midnight  wfaidi 
way  he  intends  to  turn  ms  steps. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Tecnple 
Travers,  Brunton  had  never  entered  a  theatre.  He  had  a  name  to  maike 
with  Mr.  Velters,  which  would  have  been  compromised  had  any  reports 
reached  the  managmg  partner  of  his  keeping  late  hours,  or  mixing  in  gay 
and  questionable  society.  To  forego  this  amusement  was  one  of  m 
restramts  which  he  put  upon  himself  while  em  tuielle,  and,  wkh  a  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  he  resolved  now  to  make  up  fbr  the  time  he  had 
lost. 

That  evening,  therefore,  and  the  next,  and  the  one  that  followed  i^ 

when  Claribel  played,  saw  him  alone  in  a  private  box  at  Mr.  Wimple's 

theatre,  with  eves  and  ears  for  her  only.   But  this  enjo^m^ity  graat  as  it 

was,  could  not  long  suffice :  it  was  no  better  than  a  vivid  dr^un,  as  long* 

'  as  he  continued  unknown.     He  must  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

The  first  step  in  the  business  was  to  break  ground  widi  Mr.  Cutts. 
He  wrote  to  him  to  come  '^  in  a  quiet  way"  and  dine^  having  one  or  two 
things  which  he  wished  to  talk  over  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  beat  bait 
with  the  auctioneer  was  a  good  dinner,  however  "  quiet,"  he  named  <^  The 
Wellinfi^n"  as  the  champ  clo$  for  the  gastronomic  meeting.  There  was 
something  appropriate  in  the  locality:  for  once  upon  a  time  Thomas 
Cutts  had  officiated  as  groom-porter  to  the  establishment  when  the  place 
was  under  a  difierent  djrnasty  and  dedicated  to  a  diffiorent  purpoae :  it 
was  during  the  ^<  half-pay"  rigime  no  longer  referred  to  hv  IdSr.  Cutts. 

As  that  gentleman  was  troubled  with  few  scruples  of  any  land,  and 
was  quite  impervious  to  the  mere  force  of  association,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  witn  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  was  as  punctual  as  the  dodc  to 
the  hour  appointed. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  tnenu  of  "  The  Wellington,"  nor  praise 
the  wine :  if  I  observe,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  its  quality  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  stuff  which  Mr.  Cutts  obliged  nis  customers 
with,  I  have  siud  enough  on  the  subject.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  whole  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  the  two  **  mer- 
chants," but  one  or  two  passages  in  it  may  be  desirable. 

After  speaking  of  the  swrie  in  Mayfedr,  whidi  Brunton  said  had 
been  so  agreeable,  he  came  to  the  subject  that  interested  him. 

*^  Miss  Paffe,"  he  remarked,  **  is  a  very  accomplished  girL  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  she  was  a  niece  of  your  wife.  How  long  has  she  be^i 
on  the  stage  ?" 

^*  Rather  better  than  three  months,  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Cutts,  in- 
differently. 

*'  I  have  been  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  these  things  lately,"  con- 
tinued Brunton,  '*  that  her  name  was  perfectiy  new  to  me." 

<'  Ah !"  said  Cutts,  laconically. 

*<  I  didn't,  in  fact,  know  till  afiier  she  be^n  to  read  that  she  vku  re- 
lated to  Mrs.  Cutts.     It  was  little  Julia  Ashley  who  told  me." 

"  Oh,  she  told  you  !**  returned  the  auctioneer,  whose  words  fell  from 
him,  contrary  to  bis  wont,  like  very  slow  bidding. 

Brunton  felt  that  there  must  m  some  reason  for  this  reticence,  but 
he  did  not  observe  upon  it»  satisfied  that  he  should  make  him  speak 
presently. 
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^Tes;  she  was.  Terj  commanioatiTe,  as  she  atways  is,  and  added  tbat 
Lord  Harry  FitiLapus— >that  is  your  tall  friend's  name,  I  belieye*— was 
very  sweet  upon  her." 

«<  Did  you  agree  with  her  T  asked  Mr.  Cutts. 

Brunton  winced  a  little  at  this  question,  but  answered,  with  assumed 
carelessness^  <<  Well,  he  talked  to  her  a  good  deal,  I  fancy.  Is  he  an 
dd  acquaintance  ?" 

«  Of  whose  r 

«  Of  CI of  Miss  Page's— or,  indeed,  of  yours  ?" 

^*  I  have  known  Lord  Harry — as  a  public  man— for  some  time,''  said 
Mr.  Cutts,  framing  his  reply  cautiously. 

*<  That  was  not  what  I  asked,  Cutts.  How  long  has  he  been  on  visit- 
ing terms  at  your  house  ?" 

"  Not  very  long." 

«  A  month— a  fortnight— or  was  he  ever  there  before?" 

«*  Yes,  he  was  there  before." 

*^  But  not  exactly  as  a  visitor  ?  Ah !  you  can't  say  that  I  He  had 
called  on  business— «h  ?" 

Mr.  Cutts,  driven  beyond  Ins  entrenchments,  said  nothing,  but 
holding  a  glass  of  claret  to  the  light,  admired  its  colour  and  drank 
it  off. 

^*  I  see  how  it  is,  Cutts,"  resumed  Brunton,  <'as  plainly  as  if  you  had 
told  me  all.  You're  a  fool  for  your  puns  to  let  me  find  it  out  for  myself. 
I'm  not  so  little  upon  town  as  not  to  know  that  there  are  few  men  so  hard 
up  as  this  Lord  Harry.  Of  course  he  did  not  come  to  May&ir  to  cul- 
tivate your  acquaintance!  Neither  was  he  attracted  by  the  beaux yeux 
de  madame^  though  her  eyes  are  fine  enough  for  anybody.  He  pre* 
ferred  Us  heauwyeux  de  voire  cassette^  or  r%^ier  ]^.  Ashley's.  He 
wanted  money,  and  you  got  it  for  him  I" 

Mr.  Cutts  laughed. 

<<Wel],  Dick!"  nud  he,  << there's  no  use  in  denying  it  We  did 
accommodate  him,  in  a  small  way." 

'*  And  unless  I  am  deceived,  Tom,"  returned  Brunton,  encouraging  his 
Mend's  familiarity — ^^  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  you  are  not  indis- 
posed— at  all  events,  Mrs.  Cutts  is  not — to  accommodate  him  still 
further." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

^^  My  meaning  is  quite  plain,  and  you  can  take  me  fast  enough  if  it 
suits  you.  Listen  to  me,  Tom !  You  and  I  have  had  things  in  hand 
before  now  which  we  wouldn't  go  out  of  our  way  to  publish  at  full  length 
in  the  Times.  I  am  not  in  a  worse  position  now  than  when  those  things 
happened— on  the  contrary :  besides  which,  I  see  my  way  before  me. 
You  understand  ?" 

Mr.  Cutts  nodded,  and  filled  himself  another  glass  of  Ch&teau 
Margaux. 

**  Well,  then.  Look  here !  Lord  Hany  FitzLupus  comes  to  you  for 
money.  You  lend  it,  or  gbt  it  for  him — ^the  same  thing,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  A  part  of  the  profit  goes  into  your  pocket— the  rest  into 
Ashley's :  I  need  not  tell  you  which  has  the  lion's  share.  Lord  Harry 
may  come  again,  and,  perhaps,  be  again  accommodated,  but  that  sort  oi 
YOL.  XLI.  •  2  Q 
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iUaag  eaa't  so  on  for  ever.    H«  nuiibiMkdoim  ai  kft^aad  i 
ai9  T<m?    And  what  in  the  mean  tune  do  joa  gain ij  faiia?     A  i 
bundrodsi  maybe !     The  thousands  go  somewhere  else.    Nov,  if  I  y 
to  put  you,— you,  yourself  Tom;,  nei  Aihltjy — in  tha  mqr  of  au' 
thousands  as  ^fead  certain  as  ever  you  tazaed  up  the  kinc  or  dnav  i 
don't  yoa  think  I  shooU  be  a  better  custeaaer  Aan  ttia  Hany 
Lupus  P* 

*^  Of  course  you  would,"  replied  Mr.  Cutts,  beginning  to  hA  tiia  tone 
of  Brunton's  argument* 

''And  I'll  do  it,  Tom,"  said  hit  friend,  ''if  jm  wiU  aaei  aa  half 
way. 

«<  In  which  direction  r  asked  Mr.  Cntts^  looking^  BcoBtCB  fidl  im  die 
fiice. 

The  Mlnoing-lane  merchant  returned  the  look  with  one  eqaatty  ataady. 
He  lowered  his  Yoioe  tiU  it  waa  scsroely  aadible  aosoai  the  taMs  onl^ 
Mr.  Cutts  had  quick  ears  as  well  as  eyes. 

<<  In  that  of ^Misa  Page^"  said  Brantoo* 

Mr.  Cutts  paused  for  a  few  moments  before  he  made  aaj  wegAj.  AJk 
last  he  said : 

<<  My  wife  has  a  crotchet  about  thai  niL  It  don't  answer  mj  book  to 
put  spokes  in  her  wheel.     She  likes  to  have  her  way  sometimes.'* 

^*  very  often,  I  dare  say.    But  wbat'a  to  preToai  her  hafin^  bar  way 

I      or  thinking  she  has  it?" 

"  Why— if  you  put  it  so—aothmg." 

*^  Let  her  ffo  on,  then,  as  she  mM  begun.  Lei  her  eneourtga  Loid 
Hany  as  muc£  as  she  pleases.    Yoa  needn't  seem  to  iniarfara." 

*^  But  what  use  can  I  be  of  in  the  matter?" 

<«Oh,nlflBty.    Intfaefirsiplaee,yoaknowMr.  Wiflfk?" 

*«Ye8.* 

*^  As  Claribel — Waa  Page's— undo,  an  introduction  from  yon  is  open 
to  no  objection." 

**  There's  no  di£Sculty,  certainly,  about  that" 

^^Yery  good.  Then  the  sooner  it  takes  plaee  the  better.  Let  it  be 
to-night,  befioie  the  play  is  oyer.  That  wUl  be  the  beainning.  We 
shall  haye  more  to  say  by-and-by.  Another  bottle  of  iwat!  Came, 
you  must." 

Another,  and  another,  and  then  primed  for  any  mischief  had  it  eren 
concerned  his  own  daughter,  Mr.  Cutts  put  hia  arm  in  Ua  fioend'a,  and 
they  went  down  stairs  together.  Brunton's  broagham  was  waiting  ai 
the  door  in  Piccadilly,  and  they  drove  off  at  onoe  to  the  theatre. 


CHAPTSB  XVUL 

AS  nnsBViJcw. 

Mr.  Wdcple  wu  one  of  the  <<  highly-correct"  class  of  manageo^  a 
model  of  strictness  in  all  that  related  to  propriety  of  conduct — behind  tiie 
scenes.  He  showed,  indeed,  so  much  severity  in  thia  respect,  that  Miaa 
Patch,  the  principal  dresser,  who  had  five-and-thirty  yearr  ezperieaee  of 
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tiieatrical  triftls,  was  lieard  one  day  to  declare,  witb  Biofe  energy  tiiaa 
grsmmar,  thai  '^  ske  never  knew  midi  an  anaterior  man !" 

Mr.  Cotts  expressed  the  same  idea  to  Bronton,  in  difFerent  words. 

"  Wimple,"  he  remarked,  '<  keeps  a  remarkably  tight  hand  over  all  hia 
people ;  mit,"  he  added,  by  way  of  qualification,  **  perhaps  his  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite." 

^He  overdoes  it  a  little— on  pnrpose — ^you  think?"  smd  Brunton. 

**  WeM — ^yes.     Bat  I  may  be  wrong,  yon  know !"  replied  Mr.  Colts. 

"  Very  true ;  yon  may.     We  all  of  ns  are,  sometimes.'^ 

To  obtain  access  to  the  manager  of  a  theatre  is,  generaUy  speaking,  a 
nore  difficult  undertaking  than  the  attempt  to  approach  a  Rime  Minister. 
A  stranger  has  no  <^anee  of  success,  and  if  Mr.  Cutis  had  not  been  known 
at  the  stage  door  as  *^  the  relative"  of  Miss  Page  and — still  better— as 
^^  the  business-friend  "  of  Mr.  Wimple,  he  might  have  asked  £or  adroissioa 
in  vain.  Under  tiie  circumstances^  however,  he  passed  the  janitor  un- 
ehallengedy  and  after  threading  a  number  of  intricate  passages^  familiar 
enough  to  Mr.  Cults,  but  very  perplexing  to  Brunton,  who  stumbled  over 
^properties "  at  every  turn,  and  ran  against  everybody  he  met,  the  two 
friends  eventually  reached  the  green-room  just  as  Che  manager,  arrayed 
in  ducal  cap  and  mantle,  had  left  the  sta^e. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  owin^  to  tne  natural  denx>tirai  of  his  cha- 
iBOter,  or  to  a  la^  of  histrionic  genios,  but  the  parts  which  Mr.  ^/^^ple 
most  affected  were  those  of  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  who  are  always 
seizing  somebody's  crown  and  banishing  somebody  ^  <m  pain  of  death." 
This  habitual  exercise  of  power  imparted  an  air  of  majesty  to  Mr. 
Wimple's  features  which  never  entirely  left  them.  It  was  newly  minted 
at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Cults  presented  his  friend,  **  Mr.  Brunton,  of 
Mincing-lane,"  with  an  emphasis  on  the  locality  that  was  meant  for  more 
linn  met  the  ear. 

Duke  Frederick  (Mr.  Wimple),  clearing  from  his  brow  the  haughW 
scowl  with  which  he  had,  a  moment  before,  transfixed  two  **  supers,"  his 
attendant  lords,  but  retaining  all  his  ducal  dignity,  expressed  in  courteous 
terms  the  satisfaction  he  fdt  at  making  Brunton's  acquaintance. 

'*  You  have  done  us  the  honour  more  than  once  lately— or  my  eye 
has  deceived  me,  sir — ^to  visit  our  poor  establishment.  I  may  presume,  I 
trust,  that  you  consider  our  revival  an  efficient  one  ?* 

^Notiiing  can  posably  be  better  done,"  said  Brunton,  warmly. 

"It  is  indifferently  well  mounted,  sir,"  observed  the  manager,  with 
mode  humiHiy. 

"  And  the  acting,"  continued  Brunton,  "  is  beyond  praise.  A  more 
charming  Rosalind  it  is  impossible  to  conceive !  There  is  only  one  part 
in  which  I  confess  to  a  littie  disappointment." 

<<  What  is  that,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wimple,  ratiier  anxiously  ;  **  be  can- 
did, sir ;  I  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  competent  persons." 

Brunton  looked  round  tiie  room,  but  there  was  nobody  within  earshot. 
He  lowered  his  voice,  however,  as  he  replied  : 

"  If  you,  sir,  now,  had  played  Jaquee        " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  I  see,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wimple,  evidently  rdieved— "yes, 
yes — you  are  quite  right.  The  cast  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  exactiy 
what  yourself  and  the  public  desire,  but  where  could  I  have  found  a  Duke 
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Frederick  f  I  don't  mind  telling  you  confidentially,  Mr.  Bnmton,  tint 
except  myself  I  don't  consider  there's  an  actor  on  the  London  boards  who 
is  fit  to  play  that  part.  The  Duke,  sir,  most  be  essentially  the  gentie- 
man!" 

'  I  need  not  say,  then,"  said  Brunton,  *^  that  he  was  most  fittingly  re* 


<'I  am  glad  you  liked  it,"  replied  the  manager,  qoitein  good  humour, 
^'for  apart  from  the  difficulty  I  alluded  to,  Dwke  Frederick  is,  I  confess, 
a  favourite  with  me.  Our  jRoealind,  too,  as  you  say,  is  rery  good.  I 
don't  mmd  pnusing  her  before  her  undo,  or  even  before  her  fiice,  ior  hece 
^e  comes !  Miss  Page,"  pursued  Mr.  Wimple,  turning  to  Claribel,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  ''  here  is  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  your  uiwle, 
Mr.  Cutts — ^Mr.  Brunton,  of  Mincing-lane,  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
theatrical  critics — who  is  much  pleased  with  your  acting." 

The  words  '*your  uncle,  Mr.  Cutts,"  grated  very  unpleasantly  odl 
Claribel's  ear.  The  relationship  had  been  too  recently  asserted  to  be 
familiar ;  the  man  himself  had  so  many  points  about  him  that  were  dis- 
agreeable :  to  be  his  friend  was  no  great  recommendation.  She  bowed 
to  Brunton,  but  scarcely  raised  her  eyes. 

**  This  is  not  the  first  time,  Miss  Page,"  he  said,  '<  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

Claribel  looked  up ;  she  had  a  fiiint  recollection  of  having  seen  Brunton 
before,  but  could  not  remember  where. 

Mr.  Cutts  interposed. 

«  I  see  you're  at  fault.  Clary,**  he  said,  <<  but  it's  not  to  be  wondered 
at :  where  one  party  is  reading  and  the  other  only  listening,  there's  not 
much  room  for  talking." 

Claribel  still  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  was  fortunate  enough,"  said  Brunton,  <<to  be  one  of  the  companj 
at  my  friend's  house  in  Mayfair,  the  other  evening,  when  you  read  the 
part  in  which  I  have  since  seen  you every  night  yon  have  played !" 

Nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than  this  speech ;  but  the  low  tone 
in  which  the  last  words  were  uttered  conveyed  more  than  a  oommoa 
meaning. 

Claribel  was  conscious  of  it,  and  felt  embarrassed  how  to  reply. 

<<  Yes,"  continued  Brunton,  in  the  same  subdued  voice,  '<  every  ni^t. 
I  could  never  tire  of  witnessing  such  perfect  acting — though,  indeed,  it 
is  not  acting,  it  is  nature  itself. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  Claribel,  forcing  herself  to  speak,  "  you  greatiy 
overrate  my  efforts.     I  am  but  a  beginner." 

"They  who  begin  like,  you,**  he  repUed,  "have  nothing  more  to 
learn." 

Claribel  resolved  to  see  only  the  ordinary  form  of  compliment  in  his 
words. 


"  I  fear,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  that  Mr.  Wimple  mistook  when  he  < 
mended  your  critical  ability." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Brunton ;  "  but  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  criticism  becomes  an  impossibility." 

"  An  erroneous  estimate  excludes  it  altogether." 

"  Or  one  that  too  truly  appreciates." 
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**  But  to  pass  judgment  on  any  question  without  examination  must 
sorely  take  away  from  the  value  of  the  opinion !" 

*'  There  are  some  things  which  appeal  so  directly  to  the  feelings  that 
we  never  reason  ahout  them.  It  is  the  effect  which  we  discern  and  not 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  heen  wrought.'* 

"  That  code  is  a  new  one." 

*^  It  is  as  old,"  replied  Brunton,  looking  earnestly  at  Clarihel,  and 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper — *'  as  old  as *' 

*'  Miss  Page !"  cried  the  call-hoy,  appearing  at  the  door. 

Claribel  turned  hastily,  perhaps  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  perhaps 
because  of  the  word  with  which  the  sentence  ended,  and  from  the  sudden 
flush  on  her  cheek  it  is  probable  she  heard  it. 

While  this  brief  dialogue  was  passing,  Mr.  Cutts  had  found  something 
-very  particular  to  say  to  the  manager,  and  drew  him  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  it,  or  certainly  the  severe  Mr.  Wimple  would  not  have 
permitted  so  positive  an  infraction  of  regulations  which  the  very  green- 
room cried  out  against;  for  on  the  pier-glass — ^into  which  every  one 
peeped  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  to  see  how  they  looked — was  stuck  a 
written  notice,  signed  *'  P.  Wimple,"  which  said,  **  All  conversation  with 
ihe  ladies  of  this  establishment  is  strictly  prohibited." 

A  stranger,  however,  might  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  this  law 
nntil  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  the  preoccupation  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Wimple  had  doubtless  forgotten  to  name  it  to  the  new  comer. 
Green-room  gossip  is  occasionally  ill-natured,  and  some  of  those  who  were 
professionally  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex  had  been 
heard  to  say,  amongst  each  other,  that  ^*  the  manager's  memory  was  con- 
venient :"  that  was  the  only  remark  they  wished  to  make ! 

This  scandal,  for  scandal  of  course  it  was,  had  most  likely  been  pro* 
voked  by  some  such  act  of  sternness  as  that  which  Mr.  Wimple  exhibited 
immediately  he  left  off  speaking  to  Mr.  Cutts.  After  ClaribeFs  de* 
parture,  several  members  of  the  company  had  entered  the  room,  and 
Silvius  and  Phebe,  not  quite  perfect  in  their  parts,  were  unwittingly 
rehearsing  in  a  comer,  when  the  manager's  scrutinising  glance  detected 
them.  The  ducal  scowl  resumed  its  place  upon  his  lofty  brow,  he  strode 
up  to  the  offenders,  and  bitterly  denounced  their  proceedings. 

"  Not  a  word  in  reply,  Mr.  Snibson !"  he  thundered — "  not  a  syllable 
from  your  lips !  Such  glaring  indecorum  admits  of  no  defence.  The 
temple  of  Melpomene,  sir,  shall  be  sacred  as  the  temple  of  Diana  while  I 
am  the  master  here.  You  will  attend  at  the  treasury,  Mr.  Snibson,  on 
Saturday  next — for  the  last  time  !  Miss  Horrocks,  the  encouragement 
you  have  given  this  young  man,  in  de6ance  of  my  express  commands, 
deserves  the  heaviest  censure.     I  mulct  you  in  a  fortnight's  salary." 

Mr.  Cutts  raised  his  eyebrows :  the  movement  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  Brunton  saw  it,  and  understood  that  Mr.  Wimple  was  giving  himself 
a  character. 

The  manager  confirmed  his  impression. 

"  The  purity  of  the  profession,"  he  said,  addressing  Brunton — "  the 
purity  of  the  profession  must  be  upheld,  or  society  will  be  overthrown, 
I  have  responsibilities,  Mr.  Brunton,  to  which  other  men  are  strangers. 
I  feel  them,  sir,  as  a  father,  as  a  manager,  and  as  a  man !" 
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TloMf  M  we  hftTe  seen,  was  a  &Toarite  phfaae  of  Mr.  Wimple's :  be  tmd 
already  made  it  an  excuse  to  Mrs.  Basset  for  not  nusing  Clarfl)d*s  sahty  : 
it  eame  now  to  the  rescue  of  insulted  Tirtne.  One  thmg  was  peenfiar  in 
Hr.  Wimple's  sense  of  his  responobifities  :  Hke  the  potiej  <x  CnHmai 
Mazarin,  it  always  tended  to  fill  his  pocket. 

Bmnton,  who  was  desirous  of  making  himself  popidar  noiongst 
dnribel's  companions^  Tsntured  to  suggest  an  act  of  leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  manager. 

Mr.  Wimple  frowned,  and  shook  his  head  at  first,  but  finally  euffered 
hhns^  to  be  persuaded.  He  had  rindicated  the  anjesty  of  ovtnged 
popriety  and  shown  Ins  own  anthority :  it  was  a  question,  moreovec^  ia 
his  own  mind,  whether  his  aihitrary  decree  woold  hare  stood  good  in  hm, 
had  the  point  been  contested ;  so  he  graciously  pardoned  die  delinqveaio. 

Anotlwr  *'  call"  thinned  the  green-rooni,  and  Bronton  was  le&  i  ~ 
mOk  Mr.  Cotts. 

<<  What  did  yon  tell  him  T  asked  the  former. 

^  That  he  might  depetwl  mp9»  you.     Was  I  right  ?" 

<*  Quite  right.     Does  he  require  any  proof  of  it  P" 

^  He  said  dwre  was  one  box,  on  tiie  ground  tier,  not  let  for  the  i 

<'  I  understand.  Tell  him  I'll  take  it-^r,  stay,  Fll  do  Oiat  jnyaelt  Bis* 
what  has  become  of  Claribel  ?" 

« I  suppose  she  is  still  '  on.'  '^ 

^  She  has  been  absent  a  long  while.  Yon  know  the  hoese  baiter  than 
I  do.    Just  go  and  see !" 

In  about  five  minutes  Mr.  Cutts  returned. 

**  Well,  where  is  she  ?"  demanded  Brunton,  eagerly. 

<<I  left  her  at  the  wing,"  replied  Mr.  Cutts.  ""She  said  she  was 
wanted  again  Erectly." 

Brunton  could  not  foUow  her  diere.  He  remained  where  he  was,  bat 
not  without  showing  strong  signs  of  impatience.  At  last  he  knew  by 
the  applause  of  the  audience  that  the  play  was  over.  He  hmried  to  tb 
stage,  and  lust  caught  a  glimpse  of  Claribel  as  Ae  disappeared  oo  the 
(^posite  side. 

He  waited — and  waited — and  when  next  he  inquired,  he  found  ahe 
had  left  the  house. 
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A  JTflFRRMAN'a  IHIBD  LETTEB  TO  HIS  OHUM  IN 

INDL/L 

What  gkmww  iHTenfans  are  gtcwaew,  xaOrcNids,  and  deoCrie  ids- 


gnphi^oniearHarrir.  Wliy,in1^Good01dTraie8»a80iirgnadfiidMny 
ay,  and  ntfaen,  too,  vsed  to  eall  them,  H  took  a  loi^  weary  tw«ife 
■wntfiB  to  hear  tidiim  of  an  tmfeiionaito  ezpatnafeed  dnm  in  Ae  tropiee. 
New  dMve  is  eome  pTeoawe  in  wnAag  to  a  friend  there,  as  iliere  is  nope 
Hiai  one  may  lime  to  get  an  answer.  Iredfytfunkthatbothyonandlmnst 
htBsm  been  bitten  by  a  mad  troot  in  onr  early  youth,  fer  certaidk  these 
■ev«r  were  two  mortals  bom  who  are  00  oerotediy  fond  of  wmt  the 
world  in  general  call  the  **  gentle,''  but  what  Dr.  Jolmson  in  his  pedaaliy 
was  ^eased  to  denominate  uie  ^  mmj^**  art,  as  we  are.   There  is  a  f — 


nation  in  wntmg  about  it,  and  k  »  almost  the  only  amnsenent  one  ean 
«nj<^  in  imagination.  How  often  ha^e  I  dreamt  that  I  hdd  a  fine  ^otl- 
in^  fiA,  and  jost  at  die  exciting  moment  of  gaffi^  it^  awoke  to  the  eon- 
eoMmness  of  being  snog  in  bdi  instead  of  tip  to  my  middle  in  a  sal« 
aonrifer!  I  haye  been  several  times  asked  to  8|»in  a  yarn  about  shoolaaig) 
but  tiwre  is  a  tameness  in  Aat  sport  wiueh  admits  oc  no  poetical  yersion 
ef  plain  matter  of  faet,  What  eadtement^  for  example,  wodd  an  dd 
sportsman  like  yovrsetf  feel  if  I  described  to  you  the  waghter  of  a  hun- 
mwd  brace  of  partridges  in  one  of  oar  great  Norfolk  turnip-fields,  or  re- 
counted a  battoe  in  which  six  guns  laUed  as  many  hundrea  head  <^  tanae 
aheasants,  hares,  and  rabbits,  probably  aH  netted  in,  to  preyent  the  poasHbt- 
fity  of  their  esc^w.  You  would  dodbtiess  throw  down  the  letter,  exdaiming^ 
**  BoAer  ike  diooting,  who  cares  to  hear  about  that  T'  There  is,  hew- 
etnr,  one  kind  of  sport  in  the  shootuig  way  that  I  could  read  and  write 
about  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and  that  is,  a  stalk  afker  an  outlyii^ 
deer.  There  is  mcident  tlwre  to  occupy  the  mmd,  and,  by  Geerge  1  the 
hodj  too,  but  the  end,  my  dear  Hairy,  is  the  same— a  smart  crack  of 
your  rifle  and  the  noble  beast  fies  prostrate^  or,  what  is  worse,  thoi^ 
certainly  for  the  time  most  exdting,  gires  yon,  periu^  a  long  chM^ 
draggh^  with  ham  a  broken  leg,  and,  flhouM  your  hovmds  be  imable  to 
biij^  hSn  to  bay,  often  ultimately  escaping  to  finger  in  su£Eering  until 
nMTtification,  or,  as  I  foar  sometimes  happens,  starration,  puts  an  end  to 
his  sufferings.  I  often  reflect  (ihoush  I  must  confess  omi  of  the  eeasen) 
on  the  cruelty  of  Aootin^,  but  when  the  gun  is  in  my^hand,  I  rem 
those  thoughts  yaaish,  imdlfire  astiiov^l^esfltyandreckleBatjr  ateyery 
poor  bird  imd  beast  ^ud  crosses  my  path  as  I  did  when  you  and  I  used 
toAoottogeiher.  Tliose  were  himpy  times,  Harry ;  we  were  yoaq^  and 
Aoughthss  then.  But  I  am  monuising,  and  I  do^  suppose  you  want 
me  to  write  you  a  sermon ;  and  foriher,  I  am  deflating  from  my  pronused 
subfect  I  hare  introduced  these  few  remarics  about  shooting  aMrelj^  to 
enmemetodiawacomparisonas  to  the  cruelty  of  the  two  sports,  ash- 
ing and  shootmg.  It  has  been  asserted  fay  many,  and  is,  in  feet,  fP^^ 
rally  bdieyed,  that  the  former  is  the  most  crud  of  the  two.  Now  tma  I 
beg  most  strenuously  to  deny.  I  cannot  imiq;ineihat  cold-blooded  crea- 
tvres  hare  the  sane  sensitiyeness  of  feeimg  tluii  warm-Uooded  ones  haye. 
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How  often  hare  If  while  batlung  or  wading,  when  neeewrily  the  bet 
were  cold,  cat  myself  with  a  stump  or  stone  in  the  water.  I  £^  pain  oer- 
tainl  jy  but  it  was  7ery  trifline  until  exposed  to  the  air.  Then  what  had 
•caroely  given  me  a  tnought  before  has  ofiien  made  me  suffer  considerably. 
That  mh  feel  acutely  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  impossiUe^'and  as  apnxi^ 
I  will  tell  you  of  an  instance  or  two  that  I  myscif  witnessed.     Wlnle  Z 

was  quartered  at ,  my  relative,  Mr. ,  was  kind  enough  to  give 

me  carte  blanche  to  fish  ms  river  whenever  I  pleaaed.  It  is  an  i^friknt 
pike  river,  and  on  some  of  the  fords  there  are  very  fine  trout,  but  aa  most 
of  these  had  been  reared  artificially,  and  the  river  was  not  yet  well 
stocked,  I  did  not  of  course  fish  for  them,  though  I  had  the  wurfortmme 
to  kill  diree  or  four  very  fine  ones  while  fishmg  for  pike.  On  one  ooe»- 
rion  Mr.  ——  went  out  with  me.  I  must  inform  you  that  he  is  one  o£ 
the  old  school  of  pike  fishermen,  who  think  that  a  cart-rope  and  a  meat 
hook,  or  rathw  twelve  meat  hooks,  are  the  proper  tackle  to  use  for  thoae 
.lavoiious  brutes,  and  his  bait  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  ehevaux-de^ 
^rise.  He  at  first  despised  my  light  tackle  and  small  hooks,  though  I 
Jftncy  he  is  now  nearly  a  convert  to  my  method  of  fishing,  whidi  it 
.  with  three  small  triangles  and  a  lip-hook,  tied  on  the  Jinest  gimp  I  can 
.procure,  which  I  have  always  found  quite  strong  enough,  with  proper 
treatment,  to  extract  any  of  these  fresh-water  sharks.  This  last  sentence 
rennnds  me  of  a  letter  I  received  a  few  days  since  from  my  son,  who  waa 
on  his  way  to  China,  dated  from  Singapore,  which  proves  the  oU  adag« 
to  be  true-^^^  As  the  old  cock  crows,  die  young  cock  learns."  He  writes  : 
^'  One  day  we  had  a  calm,  and  there  were  about  thirty  dolphins  swim- 
ming round  the  ship,  lots  of  lines  were  overboard,  and  not  one  oould  we 
oat<m,  for  they  are  very  shy.  We  tried  with  harpoons  and  struck  some, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  hauling  them  up.  In  the  afternoon  one  of  the 
xnen  hooked  a  shark,  which  we  got  on  board.  It  had  sev^al  young  in  its 
interior.  Before  he  was  caught  diey  were  swimming  close  to  his  nose,  like 
so  many  bees  round  a  hive,  but  suddenly  they  all  swam  down  its  throat. 
They  were  about  six  inches  long.  I  threw  one  or  two  of  them  overixMud, 
and  I  saw  that  the  dolphins  seized  them,  so  I  went  af^  and  got  a  very 
thin  line  and  small  hook" — he  sdcks  to  the  fine  tackle,  yon  see,  like  the 
old  cook,  though  in  this  instance  it  did  not  answer — "  from  a  brother  mid, 
and  baited  one.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  the  water  it  was  swallowed,  but  the 
tackle  was  not  strong  enough,  and  all  went  with  a  run.  I  got  a  stouter 
line  and  hook,  intending  to  tiy  again,  but  a  squall  of  rain  came  on,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  go  below  for  a  few  minutes.  On  oommg  up  again 
there  was  not  a  fish  to  be  seen,  so  we  were  sold  altogether.^ 

Mr. and  I  started  for  our  first  day's  fishing  together,  it  b^g  hb 

dSbtU  for  the  season.  '<  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sW  produmed 
it  tkjithing  mom."  He  produced  a  box  containing  tackle  that  looked  as 
if  it  must  have  been  in  the  Ark,  and  he  having  adjusted  a  good-and 
roach  to  his  shark  tackle,  nearly  as  quickly  as  I  baited  mine  with  a 
gudgeon,  soon  commenced  operations,  and  as  he  knew  exactly  the  lie  of 
every  fish  in  the  river,  he  almost  immediately  hooked  a  good  one^  at  whichhe 
Jtruok  with  a  force  that  would  have  drawn  one  of  my  son's  real  sharks  out 
of  the  water.  0/ course  his  over  year  tackle  was  rotten  and  remabed  in 
£be  pike.  *^  Try  him  again,"  said  I.  He  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  I  be- 
lieve, to  please  me,  did  try  again;  and, behold!  the  same  result.    "  He 
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must  be  another  fish,"  said  Mr.  — .  I  thougbt  otherwise,  and  told 
him  80,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  another  trial,  but  suggested  that  this 
time  he  should  put  on  a  set  of  fresh-tied  tackle.  He  did  so,  and  his  bait 
was  immediately  taken  agam,  and  out  came  my  friend  the  pike  with  the 
three  sets  of  tackle  in  him,  with  twelve  hooks  on  each,  <<  The  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire."  .Why?  Because  it  has  hurt  him!  Now, 
oould  this  fish  have  suffered  pain,  would  he  ever  have  been  tempted  to 
take  such  a  hedgehog  of  fish-hooks  three  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 
I  could  relate  many  similar  instances ;  but  one  other,  which  happened  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  to  myself,  was  rather  curious. 

I  was  fishing  the  same  river,  accompanied  by  my  sister  and  two  friends, 
for  a  kind  of  fishing  pic-nic  I  hooked  a  pike  with  a  gudgeon,  my 
mdversal  bait  for  them  when  I  can  procure  one,  and,  like  my  relative, 
put  a  little  too  much  steam  on,  and  he  carried  away  my  tackle.  I  soon 
offered  him  another  tempting  mouthful,  at  which  he  immediately  ran.  I 
struck,  did  not  hook  the  pike,  but  drew  out  of  his  mouth  my  first 
gudgeon,  with  one  of  the  tnangle  hooks  remaining  in  it,  which  of  course 
could  leave  no  doubt  about  its  being  the  same  fish.  He  did  not  take  the 
third  bait  I  offered  him,  but  I  really  think  it  was  not  because  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  hooks,  but  because  he  saw  me  as  he  made  a  run  at  it,  and 
80  turned  short  when  near  the  bank.  Many  old  fishermen  will  tell  yon 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  fish  with  a  perch  as  a  bait — ^that  pike  will  not 
take  them,  as  they  fear  the  spike  on  the  back  fin.  This  is  bosh,  I  con- 
fflder  (and  have  proved  it)  that  a  small  perch  is  a  most  excellent  bait, 
being  very  tough,  and  having,  with  its  red  fins,  a  showy  appearance  in 
the  water.  I  nave  not  only  killed  many  very  laree  pike  with  it,  but 
often  trout  and  large  perch,  when  the  bait  was  small  enough  to  admit  of 
their  taking  it.  So  much  in  vindication  of  the  cruelty  of  our  sport, 
Harry?  which  I  trust  will  be  duly  ^membered  by  the  soft-hearted  that 
may  near  it ;  and  that  they  will  not  for  the  future  accuse  us  of  cruelties 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  Inquisition  of  old,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
the  innocent  amusement  of  us  poor  fishermen  is  generally  spoken  of.  If, 
however,  they  still  doubt  my  assertion,  let  them  read  what  Sir  H.  Davy 
says  in  "  Sahnonia."  *'  The  hook  usually  is  fixed  in  the  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  mouth,  where  there  are  no  nerves."  *'  I  have  caught  pikes 
with  four  or  five  hooks  in  their  mouths,  and  tackle  which  they  had  broken 
only  a  few  minutes  before ;  and  the  hooks  seemed  to  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  serving  as  a  sort  of  sauce  piguante^  urging  them  to 
aeiie  another  morsel  of  the  same  kind." 

The  quaint  old  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

It  b  certainly  a  great  pit;^  that  pike  afford  so  little  sport  aft»r  bemg 
hooked ;  I  mean,  of  course,  in  comparison  with  trout  and  salmon,  for 
really  they  make  one  have  a  certain  respect  for  them,  by  their  boldness 
and  the  sporting  manner  that  they  run  at  a  bait.  I  remember  a  cir- 
cumstance that  took  place  many  years  back  at  Portna,  while  on  an  excur- 
sion there  with  my  brother,  of  which  I  find  a  note  in  my  journal  that 
may  amuse  you,  in  which  the  two  great  characteristics  in  the  nature 
of  the  pike — sulkiness  and  boldness— came  out  in  the  most  forcible 
manner. 
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HiB  objtet  of  oar  yuk  there  was  trovt-fislne,  lor  H  w»  Ae  amrfk  of 
Jaly,  wfaidi  is  the  eeaeoa  ihat  ikew  me  best  in  on  that  ipfendid  Ibri; 
bat  of  ooorse,  viile«  in  very  fine  iAmg  wottber,  notlung  can  be  <* 
exoept  in  the  nMniinff  and  etening.  In  the  middle  of  the  daf  joa 
diam^togetholdofa  8idnioii9orpeelradiOT;  hot  the  nater  is  gem 
hi  too  low  and  dear  then  for  nnieb  spoit  to  -be  had  wilii  tinm.  Tlse 
weather  was  most  inamspieious — a  faf^;fat  son,  and  Ae  wind  in  sooia 
o^  hongry  ooarter,  so  we  deteranned  to  trj  f or  a  pika,  wfaidi  some  of 
the  boateien  had  seen  a  day  or  two  before  aorasing  itseif  amoDg^be 
sahnon  hj. 

We  procured  the  tails  of  two  smaH  eds,  cot  abovt  six  mthm  hmg, 
which,  I  think,  when  gudgeon  cannot  be  obtuned,  is  one  of  the  best 
baits  yon  can  use,  as  it  iinll,  from  its  toughness,  stand  any  amount  of 
knocking  about.     Wo  rigged  up  two  gorge  hooks  on  some  fine  brass 
wire,  wUdi  we  took  the  temper  out  of— as,  nerer  tlrnddngof  pike fidi- 
ing,  we  had  no  gimp  or  any  tadkle  with  us — using  a  huge  sii^;le  hook 
ai^  a  lip  hook,  and  proceeded  to  the  hole,  whidi  is  between  Am  twia 
■haUows  of  the  rifer,  where  we  were  told  our  friend  usually  resided,  and 
iMTtfawith  commeneed  opoations.     We  twisted  our  baits  in  tXL  dire<kioa8 
and  in  all  fenns,  for  I  need  not  teO  you  we  were  bodi  my  iealous  as  to 
-mko  dboold  eoctract  the  gentleman  ;  but  no  arlifioe  we  oouM  uae  would 
induce  him  to  show  biuMelf.     I  should  think  we  spent  at  least  an  hour 
trying  him.  At  last,  my  brodMr  thoi]^;ht  tkere  was  no  dumee  <^sCiiTiitt> 
him,  and  said  that  he  ^ouM  bathe  to  pass  Ae  lame  away,  and  undroased 
faims^  aooordin^.    I  also  Aought  it  quite  useless  to  oeotinwe  fidUq^ 
so  stuck  my  rod  in  die  bank  alongside  that  of  my  brother;  our  baits  were 
necessarily  lying  on  die  bottom.   In  taking  his  bath,  m]r  brother,  to  take 
«  rise  out  of  me,  not  the  pOce,  jumped  into  the  hole,  whidi  is  not  a  hme 
OSN,  dose  to  ^  top  of  the  joqm.    I  was  eztremdy  imte  at  this  wweca* 
ing(as,  <tf  course,  I  thought  all  chance  for  the  mke  was  m  te  that  diy), 
and  commenced  pdting  him  with  tur£     While  doing  so^  I  suddenly  saw 
the  top  of  one  oi  ihe  rods  more.    I  immefiatety  took  hdd  of  n,  and 
eased  off  some  more  of  the  fine  from  the  reel,  in  case  Ac  pike^  whidi  I 
of  course  concluded  it  to  be,  diould  take  a  long  run  widi  toe  bait  befon 
he  gorged  it,  as  we  wa?e  tdd  it  was  a  large  fish.  He  dad  not  more^  how^ 
«per,  and  I  waited  about  five  minntes  to  give  him  (Jenty  of  time  to 
•wallow  his  &mer,  then  wound  up  the  siadc  of  the  line  and  stradL,  and 
found  I  hdd  our  fricmd.    He  ma^  s  frorions  rab  of  about  twenty  yards 
towards  the  middle  of  the  riyer,  tiien  came  to  the  snrfoce,  opened  lag 
huge  mouth,  and  shook  his  great  crocodile  head  out  of  the  water,  made 
one  or  two  deilMxate  plunges,  dMo  came,  likealogof  UK>od,  tothega£ 
He  was  a  long,  thin  brute,  weighing  nineteen  pounds ;  had  he  heea  in 
eon£tion,  he  would  haye  been  twenty-fiye  at  teast,  but  he  had  sufimd 
ittthe  wars,  for  he  had  lost  a  larse  piece  of  his  upper  jaw.  Ifoncy,  from 
the  iqypearance  of  Ae  wound,  w&ch,  faoweyer,  was  ^uite  healed,  that  it 
must  hare  been  the  bite  of  an  otter.    This  nught,  m  some  degree^  ac- 
count for  his  suDdness  and  want  of  condition. 

I  don^  know  what  has  induced  me  to  write  to  you  about  pike,  m^  dear 
Hsrry,  for  I  doubt  not,  fflce  myself  you  have  a  yery  great  animosity  to 
lliose  raTcnouB  brutes,  wldch  commit  sudi  ravages  in  our  salmon  rivers  in 
the  fry  season.  I  shall,  ^erefore,  chan^  t^  subject  to  one  whidi,  I 
trust,  may  be  more  interesting  and  amusing  to  you,  as  it  will  recal  to 
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yo«r  menwry  tamaj  joymaB  ttenes  and  d«ligiitAd  tamUes  when  ^w% 
wBodered  hj  the  brook-tide."  I  told  you,  I  tUok,  in  mj  first  letter  that 
I  had  undertaken  to  teach  yoang  G.  the  gentle  art,  and  I  aeeure  jo«  I  lutTe 
well  succeeded,  for  he  has  become  so  good  a  fisherman,  that  I  really  some- 
times fear  it  will  be  with  me  as  it  was  with  the  grandpapa  at  draughts, 

Tin  at  last  the  old  man  was  beaten  by  the  boy. 

Yob  canoot  thix^  what  progress  he  has  asade,  and  how  sportbi^y  he 
fishes  a  stream.     I  hare  had  some  Tery  first-rate  troot  fishing  with  him 

wA ;  in  &et,  we  have  only  jost  returned  firom  o«r  trip.  We  had  oae 

irery  fine  day's  sport,  which  happened  to  beon  theday  of  oar  arriraL  The 
water  was  in  most  beautiful  order,  for  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  laia 
after  a  long  drought,  aad,  as  yom  know,  the  first  clearing  of  a  fresh,  then^ 
18  probably  the  best  chance  dnrii^  the  season  to  sake  a  great  death  m, 
provided  the  wind  is  in  a  good  quarter,  which  it  was  on  that  day,  being 
a  nice  fire^  fareew,  but  not  too  cold,  from  the  north-west,  wUen  I  hafa 
in  my  ezperienee,  taking  it  all  together,  found  to  be  decidedly  the  bast 
wind  that  bk>w8  for  lar^e  fish,  proTided,  of  eoime,  that  it  hits  the  rirefv 
which  it  did  there  to  perfection  in  nearly  all  the  best  parts  of  it 
This  river,  which  is  a  tolerably  large  one,  and  in  places  very  deep, 
▼arias  very  nudi  at  its  bettom,  there  being  long  fords  of  rocl^ 
atreams,  tliea  a  deep^  dead  reach  ;  and  at  the  tail  of  diis,  periians,  a  eea»* 
plete  ebu^,  acaroely  a  rock,  but  a  fine  shaUow  stream,  wi^  shingly^ 
sandy  bottom,  where  the  trout  cut  as  red  as  salmon,  but  areuMrii  shyeiv 
and,  eonseqaently,  more  difficult  to  take  than  those  in  the  reeky  parts  of 
the  river.  Thus  yon  eould  vary  your  flies  ad  libitum.  I  fonnd  hi  d» 
rocky  streams  the  spider-fly,  oak,  blue  dun,  and  stone-fly,  also  red  tmi 
Uaek  pakners,  where  there  wero  trees  growing,  by  ht  the  best ;  while  oa 
the  sandy  folds,  the  red  rail,  sand,  oak ;  ai^  on  cold,  windy  days,  d» 
eow*dui^  flies  were  the  favourites.  In  ihe  deeps,  wUch  we  of  coassa 
never  fi£ed  ezeept  there  was  a  heavy  curl  on  the  water,  the  bluebottle^ 
QoA  y  bondachovy  (provided  tfaoe  vras  no  rain),  ooadnan,  eow-danr, 
and  oak  fly,  all  took  well ;  but  the  trout  there,  although  geiiera% 
kiga,  wero  blacker  in  their  colour,  and  not  nearly  sudi  sporting  fish  as 
tlMMc  which  we  took  in  the  streams,  and  their  flesh  did  not  ent  red. 

We  Idlt  6.'s  house  yery  eariy,  and  immediately  on  arriving  at  we 

went  out,  and  I  had  scaroely  given  a  doien  casts  of  my  line  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  rocky  streams,  when  I  hooked  a  very  fine  sportmr  tront 
I  was  filling,  remember,  with  the  finest  possible  gut,  and,  for  the  then 
heavy  state  of  the  river,  small  flies,  as  I  have  ahnost  invariably  fonad 
that  as  yon  advance  in  the  season  you  mi»t  diminish  the  size  of  year 
flies,  until  about  the  middle  of  Ac^ust,  when,  unless  the  water  is  Tsry 
low,  I  generally  come  back  to  the  spiing-siaed  flies  again.  I  soon  per- 
ceived  that  I  lieU  one  of  the  right  sort  No  sooner  did  he  feel  hisiself 
hooked,  than  away  he  went  He  darted  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  nv«^ 
phmgiag  and  pum^nr  like  a  young  cok  backed  for  the  first  time  (rather 
a  heavy  simile  that,  Sumgh,  to  a  game  trout).  I  was  obliged  to  eal 
G.  to  my  assistance,  for  I  should  never  have  been  aUe  to  land  it 
by  myself  with  the  light  tadde  I  had,  as  the  bank  was  ladier  high,  «rf 
it  was  not  easy  to  ffet  down  to  the  watei's  edge.  After  having  kshed 
aboat  him  to  his  hourt's  content,  lie  ran  down  the  steeam  a*  a  fin' 
pace,  and  tried  to  entangle  me  in  die  piles  of  an  oU  ed  weir  that  i 
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just  sbowiog  their  noaei  aboTe  the  water;  hot,  by  skntiiiff  the  rod  well 
away  £rom  them,  and  giving  him  plenty  of  the  butt^  I  snooeeded  ia 
aYoiding  this  danger^  but  to  run  into  one  still  greater. 

In  avoiding  Scylla  I  ran  into  Charybdis. 

He  made  another  wicked  race  still  further  down  the  rivery  then  sprang 
seTeral  times  out  of  the  water  near  some  bushes,  and  ultimatelysucmded 
in  getting  my  line  over  the  branch  of  an  old  alder-stump.  Here  was  a 
pretty  fix  for  an  old  fisherman  to  be  in,  in  the  presence  of  his  poniL  I 
could  not  bear  directly  against  the  fish,  and  if  the  line  got  furdier 
entangled  I  could  have  no  power  whatever  over  him,  or  possibly  have  a 
chance  to  kill  him.  How  1  fretted  and  fumed,  for  I  would  not  for  any- 
thing that  G.  saw  me  lose  such  a  fish,  as  he  would  of  course  have  had  « 
hn^  against  me  for  at  least  a  month  afterwards.  I  made  him  get  down 
and  cut  the  branch,  and  let  it  go  at  all  hazards,  as  he  could  not,  from,  the 
position  he  was  in,  bring  the  branch  in  with  him,  the  line  being  over  it. 
Fortunately  it  was  but  a  small  one,  so  he  soon  managed  it,  and  I  had  the 
felicity  of  playing  my  finend  for,  I  am  certain,  nearly  five  minutes  with 
it  on  my  line.  At  last  I  persuaded  him  to  come  near  enoi^h  to  my  own 
bank  to  enable  G.  to  disengage  the  branch,  which  he  did  in  a  moet 
scientific  manner.  The  battle  was  then  soon  over,  for  with  the  loos  of 
the  branch  he  lost  the  power  of  his  position,  and  into  the  htaket  he  went 
-—or  bag  rather,  for  he  was  too  large  for  the  basket.  He  weighed  Bve 
pounds  and  a  half— not  a  bad  beginning  to  a  day's  fislung.  We  went  on 
most  prosperously,  killing  several  very  fine  trout,  from  two  to  four 

Eunds,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  beheld  on  the  opposite  bank  old  W.  and 
{-dog  Negro.  You  remember  the  queer,  eccentric  old  fellow.  He 
never  allows  any  one  to  go  out  fishing  with  him ;  and  if  you  gfo  up  to 
ask  him. how  he  is,  he  looks  at  you  all  the  time  as  if  he  thought  you 
wanted  to  steal  the  trout  out  of  his  basket ;  not  that  you  would  always  find 
any  there,  for  he  is  but  an  indifferent  performer,  especially  with  the  fly, 
with  which  he  was  then  fishing,  the  worm  being  his  general  bait.  If  be 
^ets  hold  of  a  fish  that  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  out  by  the  spring  of 
uie  rod,  he  makes  Negro,  whom  I  believe  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  himself, 
land  them  for  him.  1  have,  by-the-by,  met  several  instances  of  dogs 
landing  fish.  The  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  has  trained  all  his 
retrievers  to  do  the  duty  of  landing-net  for  him.  Tou  imagine,  I  dare 
say,  that  they  must  often  get  hooked;  so  did  I,  and  asked  him  the 
question.  He  told  me  that  at  first,  when  fishing  with  the  minnow,  he 
occasionally  hooked  his  dogs,  but  that  now  they  had  become  so  cunning 
that  they  waited  quietly  until  he  drew  the  fish  past  them,  or  if  large,  let 
them  drop  down  to  them,  and  then  seized  them  near  the  tail.  My  d<^ 
Bang,  when  I  first  took  him  out,  used  to  trouble  me  with  his  anxiety  to 
iump  into  the  river  whenever  I  hooked  a  fish,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  ofien  applied  the  toe  of  my  boot  to  the  poor  beast  to  prevent  him. 

We  continued  our  fishing,  knowing  well  that  old  W.  could  not  throw 
far  enough  over  to  disturb  any  fish  within  our  reach,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  a  tremendous  splash.  <'  What  on  earth  is  that?"  said  G.  ''  It 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  rise  of  a  fish."  I  turned  round,  and 
the  riddle  was  soon  solved.  Old  W.  had  hooked  a  lai^r  fish  than  usual, 
and  had  sent  poor  old  Negro  in  for  it  The  cunning  old  beast  swam  down 
below  it,  and  the  moment  it  came  on  the  top  of  the  wato*  within  his 
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readi,  be  darted  at  it,  and  held  it  too.  Poor  old  firixile-Iiead,  it  was  well 
done.  I  wondered  how  the  poor  beast  could  hold  a  fish,  for  I  do  not 
ihink  he  has  had  a  tooth  in  his  head  these  five  years ;  and  the  cunnine 
old  rogue,  you  should  have  seen  how  far  he  took  it  up  the  bank,  and 
would  not  open  his  mouth  until  his  master  had  hold  of  it  And  a  fine  fish 
it  appeared  to  be;  but  I  soon  saw,  from  its  shape,  that  it  was  not  a  trout, 
but  a  large  chub  of  about  four  pounds  weight.  How  pleased  the  poor 
old  fellow  must  have  been,  for  I  dare  say  he  thought  at  the  distance  that 
we  took  it  to  be  a  trout.  Travellers  see  strange  sights,  as  the  old  saying 
is,  but  a  stranger  pair  than  those  two  ancients  I  certainly  never  met  in 
.my  travels. 

This  last  little  episode  in  the  performance  changed  our  tactics,  for 
Although  the  nigger  pkyed  his  jpart  remarkably  well,  still  he  rather  dis- 
turbed the  stream  we  were  fishing,  so  we  adjourned  the  inquest  on  the 
trout  of  that  locality  until  another  day,  when  we  hoped  to  have  the  entire 
river  to  ourselves.  We  had,  however,  not  fiur  to  go  for  another  good  spot, 
and  selected  one  with  a  wood  opposite  us,  under  which  circumstance  we 
were  secure  from  interruption,  as  old  W.  could  not  get  his  line  in  there^ 
the  river  being  far  too  much  overgrown.  We  had  not  tried  lonfi^  in  our 
new  quarters  before  G.  got  hold  of  a  very  fine  fish.  I  thought  lum  quite 
as  large  as  the  first  one  I  had  killed ;  but,  unfortunately,  young  fishermen 
vrill  sometimes  forget  that,  very  fine  gut  will  not  hold  a  bull,  and  he  hose 
too  heavily  against  him,  and  a  lost  casting-line  and  fish  were  the  conse- 
quence. Tms  disaster  was  partly  my  fault,  for  I  ought  to  have  g^ven  G. 
a  caution,  knowine  well  that  some  of  the  best  of  old  hands  even  will  oc- 
casionally forget  what  their  tackle  is  capable  of  holding ;  and  a  well-timed 
hint,  such  as  I  have  often  received,  '*  Captain,  your  tackle  is  very  fine,** 
has  saved  me  the  loss  of  many  a  good  fish. 

The  best  part  of  the  day  was  now  past,  for  the  trout  ceased  rising ; 
and  although  we  could  probably  have  nlled  a  wheelbarrow  vnth  coarser 
fish  had  we  tried  for  them,  I  advised  giving  up.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  when  you  have  a  good  river  nearly  to  yourself,  it  is 
much  better  to  rest  it  when  the  trout  are  not  taking,  than  to  shy  them 
by  constandy  covering  them  with  the  line.  Our  day's  sport  was,  how* 
ever,  first-rate.  We  bagged  thirty-two  trout,  weighing  firom  about  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  to  the  big  fellow  that  I  first  killed,  who  was  kins^  of 
them  all,  besides  several  fine  chub.  The  majority  of  the  trout  weighed 
about  two  pounds.  All  that  we  considered  below  a  pound  we  returned  to 
their  native  element,  by  order  of  the  owner  of  the  river ;  but  I  think  he 
would  do  his  stream  far  more  good  by  killing  several  of  the  smaller  fish, 
as  tiiat  would  leave  more  food  for  the  big  fellows.  This  error  (for  error, 
in  my  opinion,  it  certainly  is)  of  preserving  all  the  small  fish  is  too  often 
fallen  into  in  Eng^nd  by  owners  of  trout  streams,  and  I  have  known 
several  very  fine  rivers  quite  destroyed,  as  far  as  really  good  sport  goes, 
which  can  only  be  had  where  there  are  plenty  of  larjre  fish,  by  being 
overstocked  by  mnumerable  small  fry,  and  in  the  end  having  scarcely  a  fair 
killable  trout  in  the  river.  I  know  no  pleasure  greater  than  spending  a 
quiet  day  by  the  river-side^  even  without  a  rod  in  your  hand.  All  nature 
seems  to  smile  there ;  the  variety  of  scenery  that  greets  you  at  every  turn 
of  the  stream ;  the  merry  sone  of  the  numerous  birds,  accompanied  by  the 
genUe  ripple  of  the  water ;  these  give  you  a  kind  of  dreamy  feeling  that 
takes  you  from  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  worid,  and  lead  you  to 
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it  no  loaroe  of  Mnoieaieat  thmt  aSsn  tibem  toeh  » thwptygh  ¥nnwl>4g;g» 
ofiuitoTein«y«iy  foxHif  You  hare  not  only  the  Tariedftad^dTneonj,  bat 
joa  boeoae  aeqiuuQted  wkh  the  habits  ofhimdredb  af  God's  cnatnar  thmA 
yoa  see  onlj  in  sneh  quiei  laabliags.    The  wildett  and  matt  tinuibiidb 
and  animali  aroM  yo«r  path  at  erery  inttanty  and  in  tine  Aeir  iaSknat 
habits  bocoBie  as  nbmiKar  to  von  as  thoee  of  ihe  qiaet  ereatarea  denniri 
eaied  around  joor  home.  IcnaneedyOntheaeoonddajafteroaramndftts 
bewitneaofayeryaingtdarcoHibai.  Twolm^^fishendisagieedy  leappoee, 
about  tlM  division  of  lome  Biinnow  or  somU  fiy  that  <ne  of  mm  had  caa^^ 
and  they  had  a  set-to  that  would  haye  done  credit  to  the  cock-pH  in  tfaa. 
time  of  tae  Regent  Inererbeh^sndiapairof  yicioaiHttbdefils.  They 
pecked  and  seratdied  at  one  another  eon  amert^  and  the  fight  lagreJ 
upwards  of  fire  iniautea — fior  I  had  the  onriority  te  take  my  miaski  oai  at 
the  tima— and  I  doubt  not  would  haye  oontinoed  much  longer,  had  not 
the  appearance  of  G.  on  the  hank  put  them  to  flight     One  of  the  Ibtle 
wretoieB  seemed  cruelly  mauled,  and  I  foipeet  was  a  young  hM,  who 
had  secured  a  meal,  and  theother,  probably,  wanted  to  hate  his  share;  and 
what  hungry  creatuie  would  not  ^^  in  defence  of  its  dinner  ?     Tins  ia 
not  the  fint  instance  that  I  have  Iward  of  the  combats  of  these  gay  VttiAe 
frUows.     My  brother4n-law»  Mr.  A^  was  walldng  one  afternoon  by  the 
liv^-ude,  when  he  saw  on  the  bank,  a  yery  diort  distance  fiuai  hiniy  two 
Idngfishers  carrying  on  a  aiost  sanguinaiy  battle.    So  iirteat  were  they 
in  trying  to  peck  eadi  other's  eyes  out»  ihat  he  walked  gendy  up  to  dieaa 
without  their  pereeinng  hia^  and  put  his  hat  over  tfaeai.    In  trying  to 
secure  them,  one  unfortunately  esauped^  bnl  the  other  b  now  in  a  glass 
csje^  and  many  a  time  I  haye  longed  to  ^uek  it   Indeed,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  he  is  quite  so  blue  as  when  he  yras  first  put  in.     Had  A.  sn^ 
oeeded  in  capturing  both,  it  would  haye  been  curious  to  haye  had  them 
stuffed  together  in  the  attitude  of  fightinr,  with  the  story  attached  to 
the  case.     One  of  my  brothws  onoe  reared  a  nest  of  (I  think)  fiye  of 
these  pretty  little  fellows  until  they  were  about  tea  we^  old,  imd  were 
able  to  feed  themseUes  with  the  small  fish  he  put  into  their  Aat  tron^gh, 
but  unibrtuaately,  during  his  absence  for  a  mrt  time  firom  home^  they 
were  n^leoted,  and  all  died.     We  had  had  Init  little  sport  dmin^  the 
day,  and  this  little  engagement  amused  me  greatly. 

I  haye,  as  you  too  weU  know,  been  a  fi^rman  for  agveai  many  yean, 
and  am  still  mb  ignorant  as  eyer  as  to  what  makes  fish  take  so  weQ  oa 
some  daya^  and,  although  to  all  appearance  and  foding  there  ia  no  atmo- 
spberical  difference,  positiyely  refuse  eyerything  offered  them  on  others. 
We  all  know  that  before  rain  they  are  always  unsettled,  and  generally 
show  themselyes  a  great  deal  cm  tlra  surface,  and  that  during  long  drougn 
the  water  becomes  so  bw  and  clear  that  they  can  easily  distii^nish  oh* 
jects  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  casting-line,  Let  it  be  made  of  ever  so  fine 
a  material,  can  be  seen  a  mile  off ;  of  course  any  deception  then  ofeed 
them  is  ahnost  useless.  In  bright,  clear  weather,  also,  the  same  reason  may 
be  assigned.  But  one  goes  out  constantly,  on  apparently  beautiful  fidiing^ 
days,  under  the  impression  that  we  are  going  to  empty  the  riyer,  and,  in- 
st^,  return  in  the  eyening  with  an  empty  basket.  How  often  have  I 
bewailed  my  ill-ludc  in  bebg  on  duty  on  a  day  when  I  felt  sure  there 
must  be  great  sport  to  be  had,  and,  behold !  many  good  fishennen  have 
come  home  sulky  as  bears,  and  empty-handed,  with  die  oUL  stay,  ^I 
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the  case  on.  the  ieoond  dav  we  went  out  There  were  hundreds  of  trout 
throwing  themselvei  in  all  direotioiiSy  and,  I  thought,  taking  ffief  greedilj, 
hut  all  our  fBTOurites  were  rejeeted  with  indiffereoee.  In  Tain  I  seleeted 
not  only  ererj  fly  that  I  coosidtfed  oaght  to  be  on  the  water  at  tiiat  time, 
hot  all  my  collection  of  tempting  &Btasie%  wbkk  I  have  found  tempt 
trout  occaiionally  when  tfiey  would  not  look  at  aay  umtatioa  of  a 
naiuraljfy,  Nothins^  seemed  to  please  them ;  so  I  gave  up  the  fly  and 
tried  the  minnow,  win  »  Httle  bett^  snecesa,  inasmwm  as  I  killed  a  Tery 
fine  perch  of  nettdy  fbor  pounds,  which  was  a  meet  ezcellettt  firii,  and  a 
very  nice  variety,  as  we  had  had  noihmg  but  trout  in  the  fish  way  for  a 
long  time  to  regale  our  palates  with,  and  they  seemed  to  think  we  had 
devoured  enough  of  their  raoe,  for  they  cut  our  acquaintance  entirely  for 
that  day.  Had  we  tried  the  w<»m,  1  doubt  not  we  could  have  made  a 
death ;  but,  unless  in  want  of  my  dinner,  I  cannot  etmdesoend  to  put  one 
on.  I  always  think  of  the  po(nr  Scotchman,  when  asked  by  some  cockney 
if  he  thought  the  salmon  would  take  a  worm,  he  answered,  *'  Worm,  sir! 
I'm  a  poor  shoemaker,  but  Tm  a  pettdemcmJiMkerJ' 

What  a  ggo^rting  little  fellow  the  perch  is !  how  greenly  he  devours 
almost  any  bait  o&red  to  him !  I  almoet  always  fish  for  them  with  a 
minnow,  or  a  small  archimedean,  at  which  I  find  them  run  nearly  as 
£Eeely  as  at  the  natural  bait  It  is,  however,  but  tame  sport,  for  thejr 
a£fora  but  little  play  after  being  hooked,  and  are  so  easily  taken  that  it » 
but  childish  amusement  fishing  for  them,  unless  where  they  run  very 
large.  Nevertheless,  as  they  will  show  themselves  at  times  when  other 
fish  are  very  hard  to  move^  I  sometimes  spend  a  fow  hours  in  their  com- 

before  starting  for  our  third  day's  fishing,  a  sort  of  half  gamekeeper, 
half  ratcatcher,  came  to  the  inn  and  desired  an  interview,  which  I,  of 
course,  granted,  being  well  aware,  from  his  appearance  (for  we  had  seen 
him  pass  the  window),  that  it  was  on  some  sporting  mattw  he  wished  to 
discourse  with  us.  On  being  ushered  into  our  presence,  he  did  not  leave 
us  bng  in  doubt  as  to  his  vocation.  He  was  a  regular  poacher.  He  of 
course  commenced  by  a  little  flattery,  informing  us  that  he  had  heard 
that  we  were  two  very  first-rate  fishermen,  kc ;  and  dien  asked  if  we  should 
like  to  know  where  the  largest  trout  in  the  river  was.  This  piece  of  in* 
formation  we,  of  course,  had  no  objection  to ;  but  before  he  would  tell 
u%  he  said  that  we  must  promise  most  foithfully  not  to  let  any  one  know 
that  he  had  been  our  informant,  as  that  might  get  him  into  trouble,  and 
would  perhaps  be  the  means  of  our  not  getting  leave  to  try  the  part  of  the 
water  where  the  fish  was.  He  then  informed  us,  that  in  the  second  mill- 
dam  down  the  river,'near  a  certain  old  alder-bush  which  he  most  accurately 
described,  there  resided  such  a  trout  as  was  not  often  seen  in  those  parts, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  else ;  that  he  had  hooked  him  twice  on  night-lines, 
but  that  he  had  on  each  occasion  broken  away,  carrying  the  last  set  of 
tackle  with  him.  He  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  to  the  miller 
for  leave,  and  recommended  our  doing  so  at  once,  and  trying  for  the  fish 
that  day,  if  all  was  right,  as  there  was  a  nice  breeae,  which  hit  well  that 
particular  part  of  the  river.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  wrote  a  very 
polite  note,  which  I  sent  off  forthwith,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  re- 
ceived a  most  civil  reply,  with  general  permission  to  fish  whenever  we 
pleased.    Our  ally  now  suggest^  that  a  worm  would  be  the  most  certaia 
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bait  to  kill  him  with,  at  it  was  that  that  he  had  taken  eadi  time  that  he  lost 
him,  and  produced  from  his  pocket  some  most  tempting^looktng,  weD- 
sc<»ured  blueheads,  which  he  kept  in  a  flannel  bag.  I  had  no  intentioa  of 
trying  to  tempt  the  big  fellow  with  these  rather  unsportsmanlike  morsels^ 
but  nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  take  some  with  me,  in  ease  we 
should  be  beat  by  all  other  means,  wishing  very  much  to  have  a  trout  cot* 
let  (how  your  mouth  must  water !)  for  dinner  if  possible,  and  it's  sddom 
one  kills  a  fish  large  enoii^h  to  dress  in  that  manner.  I  accoidinglj 
transferred  the  canvas»bag  m>m  his  greasy  pocket  to  my  firiiing  bawst, 
and  started  on  my  travels,  promising  my  fnend  sometmng  handsome  if 
we  succeeded  in  taking  the  trout,  and  it  proved  to  be  anything  wonder- 
ful. When  I  first  saw  the  part  of  the  river  indicated  as  his  residence,  I  did 
not  much  fancy  it,  as  it  was  all  dead  water,  but  it  was  a  very  likdy-IookiDf 
place  for  large  fidi.  I  had  with  me  some  beautiful  small  gudgeon,  wi£ 
one  of  which  I  was  determined  to  try  and  take  this  Triton.  There  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  his  residence,  for  there  were  but  three 
bushes  along  the  stream,  and  I  immediately  knew  the  one  to  fish,  as  oor 
friend  had  been  most  correct  in  his  description  of  the  spot.  I  waited  for 
a  good  curl,  and  spun  my  bait  nicely  under  the  stump.  Out  he  came  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  but  he  missed  it.  I  saw  he  was  a  very  large 
trout,  but  fancied  he  turned  away  rather  shyly,  from  having  probably 
been  often  fished  for.  It  could  not  have  been  that  he  had  seen  me,  for  I 
took  good  care  that  that  was  impossible.  I  gave  him  time  to  settle  him- 
self before  trying  him  agikin,  but  he  would  not  stir.  This  did  not  look 
eneouraginff ;  but  as  I  knew  of  old  that  without  patience  you  cannot  loll 
good  fish,  I  was  determined  to  disturb  him  no  more  until  the  evening, 
when  I  was  in  hopes  he  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  take  something.  We  con- 
tinued our  fishing  during  Uie  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  varied  success; 
sometimes  for  half  an  hour  we  had  good  sport,  and  killed  ^ome  nice  fish, 
then  for  some  time  not  one  could  we  stir,  as  the  wind  was  not  steady,  and 
when  there  was  no  curl  we  could  not  persuade  them  to  rise  at  anything. 
We  had,  however,  a  very  fair  bag,  containing  about  sixteen  good  trout, 
when,  it  being  near  eight  o'clock,  I  was  determined  to  try  the  big  fellow 
once  more;  and  this  time  I  used  a  live  but,  a  most  tempting  littb 
gudgeon,  lettbg  it  swim  quietly  into  his  saUe  d  manger,  I  felt  some- 
thing, but  was  not  certain  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  trout  Presently, 
having  had  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  he  sailed  quietly  away  towards  toe 
middle  of  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  a  few  yards,  and  the  line  was  at 
the  stretch,  I  raised  my  hand  and  struck  lightbr*  Tins  seemed  rather  to 
astonish  our  friend,  and  up  he  came  from  the  bottom  with  a  tremendous 
rush.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  very  heavy  fish,  and  was  determined  not  to 
lose  him  by  any  mismanagement  on  my  part.  There  was  but  one  danger 
that  I  could  see,  and  that  was,  that  he  should  entangle  my  tackle  in  his 
favourite  stump,  which  laid  some  little  way  into  the  river,  and  whidi, 
probably,  had  several  roots  growing  under  the  water,  which  is  a  very 
awkwaixl  customer  to  contend  against  with  fine  tackle,  or,  indeed,  any 
other,  so  I  thought,  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do— not 
that  those  kind  of  gentlemen  hesitate  very  long — I  would  get  him  to  run 
down  a  bit.  But  he  appeared  to  know  my  intentions  as  well  as  I  did  his, 
and  straight  to  the  stump  he  headed,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  in 
spite  of  the  stress  which  I  leant  against  him  to  try  and  turn  him.  "  Put 
ii^  the  landing-net  between  him  and  the  stump,"  said  I  to  6.,  whidi  was 
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a  most  fortcmate  thongbt,  for  the  moment  he  saw  it  away  he  dashed  down 
again.  It  prolteblj  reminded  him  of  some  of  the  ratcatcher^s  visits,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  never  once  after  attempted  to  go  to  his  usual  haunt, 
bat  was  evidently  seeking  some  other  hidden  impediment  wherewith  to 
aimoy  me,  as  he  kept  boring  to  one  particular  spot  in  the  river,  where  I 
fimoy,  from  a  curl  on  the  sur&ce,  that  there  was  a  rock  or  sunken  root. 
I  had  fine,  but  strong  tackle,  and  could  therefore  check  him.  After  he 
had  been  frustrated  in  two  or  three  attempts,  I  ultimately  got  on  sudi 
terms  with  him  that,  as  he  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  was  probably 
hooked  down  in  the  belly,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  my  losing  him ; 
80  I  played  him  quietly,  but  firmly,  until  he  appeared  quite  exhausted, 
and  I  thought  I  could  bring  him  near  enough  to  give  G.  a  chance  of 
landiue  him,  which  he  did  beautifully  the  first  attempt,  although  he  was 
some  distance  from  him,  and  the  landing-net  scarcely  big  enough  to  hold 
him.  He  proved  a  grand  prize,  for  he  w^hed  eignt  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  We  had  no  idea  there  were  such  fish  in  the  river,  though  we 
knew  of  old  there  were  some  good  ones.  He  was  a  very  shott,  thick^ 
w^-fed  fish,  and  proved  as  good  as  he  looked.  His  cutlets  were  delicious. 

On  our  return  we  regaled  the  ratcatcher,  and  eave  him  back  his  bag 
of  worms.  He,  of  course,  concluded  that  it  was  with  one  of  them  that  we 
had  killed  the  trout ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  believed  that 
we  had  taken  him  with  any  other  bait.  I  took  good  care  to  keep  our 
secret,  for  I  knew  the  bottom  of  the  river  would  have  been  covered  with 
gudgeon  every  night,  from  that  time  forth,  had  I  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
haff.  Before  taking  his  departure,  our  Mend  asked  us  if  we  should  like 
to  have  an  otter  hunt  next  aay,  as  he  said  he  thought  he  could  put  us  on 
the  trail  of  one.  We  most  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  requested 
him  to  be  early  at  his  post,  as,  should  we  not  succeed  in  finding  the  otter, 
we  wished  not  to  lose  our  day's  fishing. 

The  following  morning  we  bestirred  purselves  betimes  to  make  some 
preparations  for  the  hunt,  as  we  had  not,  of  course,  come  prepared  for 
such  an  amusement.  By  means  of  a  couple  of  garden  rake-handles  and 
the  prongs  of  an  old  fork,  which  we  got  straightened  and  sharpened  at 
the  blacksmith's,  we  made  ourselves  two  very  nur  spears.  Our^work  was 
scarcely  finished  before  Roving  Tim,  which  was  the  ratcatcher's  sobri- 
quet, arrived.  He  approved  much  of  our  weapons,  except  that  they  had 
no  barbs  to  them,  and  produced  one  of  his  own,  which  was  a  most  for- 
midable weapon,  a  trident  with  arrow-heads,  with  which,  I  doubt  not,  he 
had  slaughtered  many  a  gallant  trout.  If  you  wish  for  a  foiihful  repre- 
sentation of  it  you  will  see  it  in  the  leister  of  Britannia.  Our  pack  was  a 
scratch  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  Tim's  terrier,  Shakum  (the 
first  time  I  ever  met  that  name  in  canine  vocabulary),  had  not  an  inch  of 
his  fore-quarters  that  was  not  covered  witii  scars,  bites,  or  scratches  of 
some  kind  or  otiier,  all  of  which  he,  however,  seemed  to  treat  with 
sovereign  contempt;  and  I  fancy  he  had  often  given  his  *'quid  pro 
quo,"  for  he  devoured  a  large  mutton-chop  at  a  mouthful,  which  hiad  been 
cut  firom  the  loin  of  a  tolerably  big  sheep,  crushing  the  bone  as  easily  as 
you  would  a  gingerbread-nut.  I  would  have  given  the  poor  beast  another 
chop  or  two,  but  Tim  said  he  would  do  his  work  much  better  on  an 
empty  stomach.  I  should  think,  from  his  appearance,  he  was  generally  in 
a  very  fit  state,  according  to  his  master's  ideas,  to  start  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  for  a  hunt^  for  Us  present  conditu>n  did  not  indicate  that  he  was 
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rF«r  ftiiitT  of  the  orkiM  of  laiinefB  tkrocgh  rapletion.  BBf  o^lwr  dog^  w» 
ndwr  a  mie  Inrdier,  Snap  by  name.  He  infiwnied  nt^that  he  had  a 
tUrd  dog  at  home>  a  fint-rate  ttirier,  but  that  unfoftmiately  he  eoold  net 
bring  huDy  as  three  days  before  he  had  lost  two  of  his  toes  in  a  rabbit" 
trap,  aad  Aai  ^y  had  festered,  so  he  was  not  fit  for  work.  I  liuBh^ 
BeTertheleis,  that  he  m^ht  ha¥e  brought  bim,  for  I  oannet  remember 
havii^  ever  seen  a  terrier  with  more  than  three  legs  on  the  groiiDd  to- 
gether. Having  deiqpatched  oor  breakfiut,  we  sallied  fordL  I  must  cenfaBS 
I  did  not  fed  too  provd  of  my  eoropany  as  I  passed  tiiroi^  the  viMage^ 
bat  somehow  one  caamot  heip  hanog  a  Mkhig  for  a  sportsman,  let  Inm 
be  ever  so  disreputable,  and  certainly  in  appearance  Bill  Sykes  was  a 
jeke  to  Tim.  We  had  a  long  walk  before  us,  tor  it  was  a  good  fcmr  maSkB 
to  the  spot  where  we  were  to  commence  operations.  Tim  had  made  a 
very  shrewd  guess  of  where  he  vras  likely  to  find  theotter,  for  we  had  net 
gone  twe  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  after  leaving  the  road,  when  we 
fcmnd  a  very  fine  trout,  qmte  frerii,  with  a  hole  bitten  in  the  back  q€  bia 
head,  eridently  the  remams  of  his  morning  meal.  The  moment  Shakum 
arrived  at  die  plaee  (for  he  of  comrse  had  commenced  a  rat  hunt  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  the  river,  in  spite  of  his  master's  strong  remonstraooes), 
away  he  went  on  apparently  a  quite  fresh  trail,  and  not  two  minutes 
alterwaids  he  bolted  die  otter  from  an  old  drain  at  the  back  of  the  river. 
As  it  topped  the  bank  to  make  its  dive,  Snap  made  such  a  4nre  at  it 
ihat  he  went  head  over  heels  into  die  river,  but  unfortunately  (or  perhaEpa 
fortunately)  for  hnn  he  did  not  get  hold  of  it. 

Now  the  chase  began  in  earnest.  We  sent  Tim  in  a  boat  that  was  fbr- 
Iwnatidy  near,  to  the  ether  side  of  the  river,  the  water  was  quite  dear, 
and  there  being  bat  littie  current  we  could  easily  follow  his  bend,  dieugh 
he  headed  down  the  river  at  a  great  pace.  He  came  up  several  dmes  for 
air,  but  always  too  far  from  the  bank  for  any  of  us  to  be  Me  to  let  a 
spear  at  him.  It  was  reidly  wonderfol  so  see  the  pertinacity  widi  which 
Shakum  followed  the  wnrmintf  as  Tim  called  it  He  was  quite  a  host  in 
hims^.  it  was  evidendy  not  his  firet  otter  hunt  by  a  great  many,  he 
seemed  so  maoh  at  botte  at  the  Am. 

^Lookout,  sir!  look  out!^  shouted  Tim,  **  for  I  think  he  is  getting 
blown,  aad  I  see  he  has  turned  towards  your  side.  Tou  may  get  a  chance 
athiHu" 

I  l»d  scarcely  received  the  warning,  when  up  came  die  otter  dose  to  me. 
Asickening  feeling  comes  over  me,  ray  dear  Harry,  when  I  think  of  it.  / 
nmtnd  kim  ekan.  No  man  ever  had  a  finer  chance.  EEe  was  evidently 
a  htde  beat,  for  we  had  been  some  time  huntmg  him,  and  that  withoat 
his  having  had  a  moment's  breathingN-dme.  He  must  have  remmned 
neariy  a  couple  of  seconds  on  the  surfeee.  Unfortunately  I  was  in  G.'s 
way,  so  that  he  could  not  dirow  his  spear,  or  I  feel  sure  we  should  have 
had  him  diat  time.  I  must,  however,  make  one  little  excuse  for  myself. 
The  cord  diat  I  had  attached  to  the  spear-handle  did  not  ran  firee ;  it  was 
new,  and  had  got  twisted,  which  altered  the  direction  I  had  given  it 
O*  More  foolyou,"  I  doubt  not  you'll  say,  "for  not  taking  the  twist  out  of 
the  cord.")  Tim's  countenance  vras  ^*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, "^  when 
he  said,  **  Odd  rot  the  cordi  it  wedd  have  been  better  to  have  ran  all 
chance  and  sent  die  spear  at  him,  as  we  could  always  have  found  it  again 
with  the  boat"  "Very  true,"  said  I;  «'faut  had  I  imssed  my  aim,  and 
lost  it,  we  coM  not  have  recovered  it  agam  in  tame  to  have  been  ef  aay 
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use  to  me  daring  the  chase.     But  never  mind,  better  lack  next  time ;  he 
mast  come  up  tigun  soon."     Daring  this  little  parley  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  beast,  but  by  foUowiog  ShsJran,  who  stuck  like  a  leech  to  his 
work,  we  soon  found  it  agidn.     The  otter  now  hung  nearly  entirely  to 
Ihe  centre  of  the  river,  pnmUv  not  liking  the  reeeptioD  I  garve  him  when 
ke  nesred  the  land.     He  eviden^y  had  no  den  thcfoabonts,  except  the 
one  we  had  bolted  him  frcm,  and  whieli  he  was  now  trying  to  get  to,  for 
he  bad  headed  up  the  rtver  again,  or  he  would  iHive  kennelled  himself  to 
m  certainty.     Another  warning  from  Tim,  and  in  the  shallow  waiter  I 
could  see  the  beast  making  for  my  side ;  but  he  came  to  the  surface  too 
fir  from  me.     I  cautioned  G.  to  be  ready,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  for 
I  saw  *'the  wanoint"  still  headed  towards  vs.   We  knelt  down,  so  tint 
1m  could  not  fee  at  until  he  was  close  to  the  bank ;  but  we  took  care  to 
ba  withm  view  of  hm  head.     He  kept  dose  to  the  bottom  until  he  wanted 
air,  when  uip  he  came  again,  this  time  weU  wtthin  reach,  and  I  sent 
llie  spear  at  him,  and  felt  that  I  had  hit  him  hard.     I  could  not,  unfor- 
tnnaAelVf  get  another  chance,  for  8hakum  and  Snap  both  went  at  him. 
Poor  Shakum  was  taken  down  by  him  and  cruelly  bitten,  and  the  otter 
had  still  good  play  left  in  him,  though  the  water  was  dyed  wilfa  his 
blood.     He  had  stirred  up  the  sand  in  his  tus^  with  Shakum,  and  we 
k>st  sight  of  him  for  a  Httle ;  but  he  evidently  was  sick,  for  he  was  soon 
oUiged  to  show  himself  and  remain  some  time  up,  and  we  speedily  got 
•n  terms  with  Urn  again.     ^  You  hit  Mm  hard,  sir,"  said  Tkn,  ^^for  he 
is  bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig."    The  otter  now  crossed  over,  and  die  chase 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,     lim  called  Shakum  over  to  him,  but 
his  services  were  hardly  required  there.     I  soon  saw  by  Tim's  face  and 
■uuiner  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.     He  crept  Kke  a  setter  dose  to  the 
water's  edge,  trident  in  air.     He  hoisted  it  for  a  moment,  in  it  went,  and 
oat  caflM  the  otter.  He  had  struck  it  with  his  deadly  weapon  through  the 
aeatre  of  the  back.     It  would  have  been  irapossiUe  for  the  poor  bmst  to 
kiek  himself  loose,  for  each  prong  had  a  douUe  barb  to  it,  like  an  area 
faiiing.     Tim  ran  down  to  die  boat,  and  was  across  in  no  time  with  his 
prize.     It  was  a  fine  dog  otter,  weighing  twenty-two  pounds.     I  had 
struck  him  between  the  shoidden,  so  chum  a  good  share  m  the  honour  of 
his  death,  having  drawn  first  blood,  »id  a  sovereign  from  G.  soon  closed 
Ae  bargain  with  the  Rover  for  its  skin,  which  is  now  stuffed  to  com* 
neoKonite  the  chase.     After  it  was  over,  T%n  examined  his  dog,  and  I 
heard  the  Mlowing  mM9^^ :  *'  Why,  old  man,  he  has  mauled  von  a 
bit    TfacBi  nmTMm  nip  hard,  donH  they,  Shakum?    Never  mmd,  lick 
\axk  clean ;  they  ain't  the  vmrst^  nor  ^fitst,  nor  the  last  youll  have,  old 
idbw."    This  little  piece  of  kindness  seemed  perfectly  to  heal  Shakum^ 
wounds,  and  he  trotted  away  alter  his  master  quite  happv,  every  now  and 
than  makiag  a  snap  at  the  otter,  which  hung  ova*  Tim's  shoulder.    G.  was 
very  anxious  that  we  should  try  for  another,  because  Tim  said  the  warmints 
generally  went  in  pairs,  and  we  shoukl  be  aloKMt  certain  to  find  the  mate. 
To  please  them  I  consented,  and  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  trvine;  bat 
drew  blank.     I  believe  G.  would  have  resBidned  with  his  friend  until 
nightfiall;  hot  I  really,  aflker  tiymg  so  long,  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  finding  anoAer,  so  in  merry  mood  we  returned  to  the  inn.     I  would 
not  put  my  rod  together,  whidi  I  had  brought  down  with  me,  as  I 
thought  trout-fishang  woidd  be  a  tane  amusemanl  after  an  otter  hunt 
On  £e  following  day  we  left  our  snug  quarters,  and  started  home. 
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THE  OPBEA  AND  THE  BOTTFFBS  PAEISIBNS. 

Ov  Tuesday,  in  Easter  week,  Mr.  Lnmley  opened  Her  Bftijerty'a 
Theatre,  with  even  more  than  his  customary  sucoess.  **  La  Faforita"  waa 
the  opera  selected  for  the  occasion,  to  introduce  MademcMseUe  Spena,  a 
new  prima  donna^  as  Leonora^  and  Signer  Giuglini,  the  new  tanoc^  as 
XlmUnando;  while  for  the  InMet^  La  EsmeraUa  was  renred,  after^aa 
interral  of  ten  years,  the  heroine  being  Mademoisdle  PoodiinL 

All  who  remember  the  doubtful  business  that  used  to  be  done  beCbie 
Easter,  must  feel  thankful  at  being  spared  the  Lenten  entertainments  of 
former  days,  when  it  was  a  question  with  people  whether  they  should 
pass  their  evenings  at  the  Opera  or  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  The 
debates,  indeed,  were  very  frequently  preferred,  and  not  unreasooaUy, 
for  the  Impresario  of  twenty  years  ago  made  it  a  Catholic  rule  to  oo 
nothing  for  his  subscribers  till  the  season  of  abstinence  was  oyer,  while 
the  pmormances  at  Saint  Stephen's  were  generally  most  attnetiire 
during  its  continuance. 

But  all  that  is  altered  now — at  least  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Mr. 
Luniley  proceeds  on  an  entirely  different  principle.  He  knows  that  in 
this  age  of  compression  the  public  hare  no  time  to  waste  on  things  they 
care  nothing  about :  he,  therefore,  begins  well  at  the  b^imung,  ai%  witn 
no  flagging  interval,  ends  as  well  as  he  began. 

The  opening  night,  then,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  was  of  admirable 
promise  for  the  thirty  that  were  to  follow.  Madem<»selle  Spena,  with- 
out taking  the  town  by  storm,  as  Mademoiselle  Picoolomini  did  last  year, 
proved  herself  a  most  accomplished  singer  and  a  very  clever  actress: 
timid  at  first,  she  gradually  gained  upon  the  audience,  and  when  the 
curtain  fell  she  had  fiilly  established  herself  in  public  favour.  But  the 
success  of  Signer  (jriuglini  was  of  a  kind  almost  mrgotten.  So  perfect  m 
tenor,  one  who  combined  so  much  sweetness  and  fire,  had  not  been  heard 
since  tiie  early  days  of  Mario  and  tiie  brightest  of  Rulnni,  and  with  every 
note  he  uttered  he  enlisted  an  enraptured  proselyte.  To  partionlarise  the 
points  which  he  rondered  most  effective  in  Ferdinando  need  not  be  our 
province  now,  for  tiiey  have  been  all  but  effiiced  by  the  triumphs  whidi 
he  has  since  achieved  in  parts  witii  which  the  critical  public  sympathise 
more  deeply :  his  Edgarao,  in  '*  Luda  di  Lanmiermoor,"  and  his  Jfan- 
ricoy  in  <<  11  Trovatore,"  have  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  competi- 
tion. In  ^*  Esmeralda,"  Mademoiselle  Pocchini  acauitted  herself  with 
marvellous  grace  and  facility  of  execution,  and  aluiough  the  nngular 
charm  with  which  Carlotta  Grisi  invested  the  character  lives  in  our 
memories  as  freshly  as  ever,  it  by  no  means  operated  to  ti^  disadvantage 
of  Mademoiselle  Pocchini,  whose  style,  totally  different  from  that  of  tte 
origbal  ^'  Esmeralda,**  had  qualities  of  its  own  which  well  deserved  the 
applause  that  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  was  the  first  phase  of  the  season  :  an  unrivalled  prtmo  tenore,  a 
charming  j9rtma  dtmna^  and  9^  premiere  daneeuee  of  the  highest  class  ; 
the  second  was  the  reapfiearance  of  Mademoiselle  PiccolominL  With 
increased  i>ersonal  attractions,  with  the  same  exquisite  refinement  of 
manner,  with  dramatic  intelligence  exceeding,  if  possible^  its  former 
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development,  and  with  vocal  expression  which  at  once  betokened  the 
study  to  which  she  had  addressed  herself  since  last  year,  Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  more  resembled 
parental  fondness  than  the  welcome  that  is  usually  accorded  to  a  public 
nvourite.  It  is  one  striking  diaracteristic  of  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini's 
genius,  that  however  often  we  may  see  her  in  the  same  character  we  never 
witness  its  mere  repetition  :  there  is  always  some  newly  awakened  con- 
ception with  which  she  adorns  the  part,  already  perfect  in  the  general 
estimation,  but  susceptible  of  being  heightened  by  the  artist  who  has 
created  it.  Thus  her  Violetta^  in  *'  La  Traviata,''  was  in  many  respects 
an  entirely  new  performance,  without  taking  into  account  the  omission 
of  a  distinctive  feature  in  last  year's  representation  which  Mademoisdle 
Piccolomini's  delicacy  of  feeling  told  her  was  susceptible  of  a  somewhat 
painful  though  highly  truthful  application.  After  VtotettOj  she  repeated 
Maria  in  <' La  FigHa  del  Reggpmento,"  with  the  BtLme  piquante  origin- 
ality and  sparkling  comedy  that  had  made  her  already  so  attractive.  But 
in  both  these  parts  she  stood  on  assured  ground,  with  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  rivalry.  There  was,  however,  a  test  in  reserve.  She  was  an- 
nounced for  LuciOj  which  Persiani,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Sontaghad  severally 
illustrated  with  so  much  grace  and  feeling  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
vocalisation,  and  critical  expectation  was  strained  to  the  utmost  The 
ordeal  was  severe,  but  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  sustained  it  admirably, 
and  the  result  was  the  most  perfect  triumph  she  had  hitherto  achieved. 
Universal  acclamation  greeted  thb  successful  venture,  and  Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini  is  now  as  closely  identified  with  Lucia  as  any  of  her  distin- 
guished predecessors. 

The  third  phase  of  Mr.  Lumley's  well-devised  operatic  campaign  was 
the  return  of  Madame  Alboni,  with  her  delicious  voice  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  ever.  She  chose  for  her  dSbut,  Rosina^  in  "  II  Barbiere  di  SivigHa,'' 
and  it  is  impossible  she  could  have  chosen  better,  for  there  is  no  catUO' 
trice  in  Europe  who  possesses  an  organ  like  hers.  Her  second  appearance 
was  as  Azucena,  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  in  which  she  was  worthily  supported 
by  Madlle.  Spezia,  Signor  Giuglini,  each  of  whom  gained  fresh  laurels, 
and  by  that  very  meritorious  singer,  Signor  Vialetti,  a  new  and  a  great 
acquisition  to  Mr,  Lumley's  company.  Than  the  experienced  director  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  there  is  no  one  who  so  skilfully  and  agreeably 
combines  the  attractions  which  he  takes  so  much  pains  to  secure.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  these  pages,  a  morning  representation 
is  announced,  in  which  all  the  strength  of  the  Opera  will  be  mustered, 
and  the  principal  artistes  of  the  baliet  will  appear.  Allusion  to  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  the  charming  production  of  M.  Massot,  called  **  Acalista," 
in  which  Madame  Perea  Nena  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Haymarket.  The  local  colour  with  which  she  invests  the 
dances  that  bear  the  name  of  **  Las  Alicantinas"  is  sufficient  of  itself 
for  the  requirements  of  a  ballet,  but  when  to  her  brilliant  execution  are 
added  the  refinements  of  Madlles.  Michelet,  Karlinski,  Brunetti,  and 
Bolla,  we  have  a  choregraphic  composition  that  is  perfect. 

It  only  remains  now  to  say  that— one  half  of  the  season  being  gone— 
we  are  assured  by  the  programme  that  the  other  half  will  at  least  equal, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  it  in  attraction. 

Untiring  in  hb  zeal  to  provide  for  the  amusement  of  his  chosen 
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public,  Mr.  Afitohell  has,  this  year,  gone  agaia  to  Pms,  that  reoerUny  qt 
good  aetora,  and  has  imported  **  hd§  Bo^ffias  Pansieiis,^  en  Ijbr— ^it 
tr^mpty  the  mwe  6ii  scene,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mchestra  beio^  now 
transferred  horn  the  Champs  Elys^  to  ELing-street,  St.  JaoMa'a. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  Bouffies  were  te  appear  in  hao/km, 
many  supposed  that  the  qualify  of  theb  acting  was  too  volatile  for  aa 
English  audience,  and  that  it  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  <^  Psna 
(mly,  but  ike  first  night's  lepresentation  set  that  idea  eompletd j  at  lesL 
The  Baujffe*,  hoveyer,  are  such  excellent  artists,  that  ^j  render  every* 
thing  they  do  intelligible,  without  an  effort,  to  all  who  witness  thss 
representations :  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  ibr  the  meaning  of  ihrnx 
osmedy ;  it  is  patent  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  bdn^  as  well  as  eass  to 
listen  to  it. 

The  merry  season  for  which  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  Mb. 
Mitchell  opened  with  three  pieces — "  M*sieu  Landry,"  ^  Les  Deax 
Aveugles/'  and  ^*  Ba-ta-dan ;"  the  first  a  faroe  of  the  lightest  and  most 
entertaining  kind,  the  second  a  doodrame  of  striking  merit,  and  the  last 
a  burlesque  opera,  which  may  take  its  plaee  in  the  very  front  rank  of  aH 
the  operas  that  ever  were  burlesqued.     The  actors  who  sustain  all  thi« 

alt  weight  are  five  in  number — Mademoiselle  Dalmont  and  Mademci- 
e  Mareschal — two  very  pretty  young  women,  as  clever  in  actii^  and 
singing  as  they  are  pretty — and  Messieurs  Piadean,  Mesmaere^  and  Gnytd, 
past-masters  of  their  amusing  craft. 

We  shall  select ''  M'sieu  Landry,"  for  the  purpose  of  iUustratii^  tha 
comic  capabilities  of  the  Bouffes. 

Poireau  (M.  Guyot)  is  an  honest,  loving,  and,  therefore,  joaVoaa 
Norman  farmer,  "  ne  dormant  qne  d'un  oeil,'*  through  the  apprdiensions 
which  M^sieu  Landry  (Mesmacre),  a  country  Lothario,  has  excited.  The 
visits  of  the  latter  to  his  house,  though  osteasiUy  for  the  purpose  of  pa j« 
ing  his  court  to  Pbireat^s  niece,  SuMmne  (Mademoiselle  Mareschal),  aia 
in  reality  intended  for  JavoUe  (Mademoiselle  Dalmont),  the  farmet^f 
tery  attractive  wife,  and  Poirectu  is  quite  right  when  he  suspects  their 
olijeot.  Poireau  is  a  very  good-tempered  fellow  on  all  points,  save  and 
exoept  those  which  refer  to  Jfsieu  Landry,  respecting  whoa  he  says 
such  sfHteful  things  to  his  wife  in  a  conversation  begun  in  the  most 
amicable  spirit,  that  a  quarrel  ensues  between  the  lovi^  couple,  Madame 
Poireau  elaps  her  husband's  face,  and  he,  according  to  his  invariable 
oustom  when  angry,  seises  his  short  pipe  and  rushes  into  the  fielda  to 
wander  there  till  his  rage  has  abated.  Enters  on  the  scene  the  pretty 
Susanney  a  jeune  ingenve,  who,  deeply  in  love  with  M'$ieu  Landry^ 
firmly  believes  in  all  his  perfidious  promises.  To  the  questions  of  Mm* 
dame  Poireauj  experienced  in  all  the  stages  of  love's  progress,  S%tsanne 
replies  that  M^sieu  Landry  has  enjoyed  stolen  interviews,  has  addressed 
hc^  in  the  tenderest  terms,  has  even  embraced  her,  but  always  with  the 
greatest  respect — a  condition  invariably  imposed  by  young  ladies,  and 
observed,  of  course,  by  their  lovers.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  tone  of 
Madame  Poireau  that  she  intends  to  punish  M^sieu  Landry  for  his  do* 
plicity,  and,  sur  ces  entrefaiiet,  the  hero  arrives,  entering  the  hoase  by 
the  window  in  preference  to  the  door.  What  a  hero  and  what  a  costume ! 
JEst-il  cocasse  done  I  But  ridiculous  as  he  really  is,  M'tieu  Landry  be- 
lieves himself  an  Adonis  in  face  and  form,  and  in  drees  a  dandy  of  the  first 
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water,  -with  his  ruby  satin  waistcoat,  faced  with  celestial  blue,  his  short* 
waisted,   swallow-tailed  coat,  his  ample,  piok-striped  trousers,  and  his 
tasselled  and  bedizened  cane.     He  has  just  come  from  a  fair,  and  gives  a 
most   humorous  description  of  it,  in  a  capital  song,  after  which  he  pro- 
duces his  fairings,  mirUtons  of  apple-candj,  overlaid  with  amorous  and 
aententious  devices,  by  means  of  wmeh,  he  says,  he  has  taught  himself  to 
read.      M^sieu  Landry  is  between  two  stools  :   he  casts  sheep's  eyes  oil 
Jl£adame  Potreauy  who  laughs  at  him,  and  he  is  oppressed  by  the  atten* 
tions   of  Susanncy  who  loves  him.     Madame  Poireau  speeds  to  her 
reveng^.     A  word  to  Stcsanne,  and  she  is  left  alone  widi  her  niece's 
\oYer.      He  profits  by  it  to  make  a  declaration,  and  she,  in  return,  tellg 
JkTsieu  Landry  that  she  has  sent  to  let  her  husband  know  he  is  in  the 
house.     His  step,  indeed,  is  heard  {^proaching.     He  cannot  fiy — that 
would  be  to  meet  his  fate.     Where  snail  he  hide  himself?     There  is  a 
large  flour-bin  nearly  empty,  he  dives  into  it,  the  lid  is  shut  down,  and 
Poireau  enters,  his  smouldering  jealousy  ready  to  break  out  into  flame, 
for  he  had  met  M^sieu  Landry  coming  towarik  his  house  when  first  he 
quitted  it.     He  looks  round,  but,  perceiving  no  one,  is  disposed  to  for* 
get  and  forgave ;  but  Madame  Poireau  will  have  no  such  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation :  he  must  be  satisfied.     She  declares  that  M^sieu  Landry  has 
been  there,  is  there  at  that  moment ;  she  points  to  the  flour-bin,  and  tells 
him  to  look  in  and  see  his  detested  rival.     ^'  Ah,  elle  ne  dirait  pas  9a  si 
▼raiinent  il  y  ^tait  !^  is  Poireau! s  satbfied  exclamation  ;  and  he  refuses 
to  examine  it.     His  wife  goes  further :  she  actually  lifts  the  lid  of  the 
*  flour-bin,  and  a  stifled  groan  reveals  to  all  but  the  confident  husband  that 
M'^sieu  Landry  is  still  ensconced  within.    This  is  the  climax  of  Poireau^M 
repentance ;  he  admits  hb  fault,  and  sues  earnestly  for  forgiveness.  It  is 
smilingly  granted — they  will  sup  together,  and  irowD.  all  remembrance 
of  their  quarrel  in  a  bottle  of  ^)od  old  wine.     On  being  told,  however, 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  cellar,  a  shade  of  suspicion  again  arises ;  never- 
theless he  obeys,  and  as  soon  as  the  stage  is  clear,  JPsieu  Landry,  all 
his  finery  defaced  with  fiour,  issues  from  the  bin  and  would  forthwith 
escape  by  the  door,  but  Poireau,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  returns  that 
way.     He  conceals  himself  behind  the  door,  and  Poireau  passes  him, 
speculating  on  his  wife's  reason  for  sending  him  down  stairs  mst.     After 
sdl,  he  will  peep  into  the  huche;  it  is  quite  large  enoue^h  for  a  man,  and 
be  lies  down  in  it.     He  had  previously  put  out  his  light — the  stage  is 
dark;  Susanne  enters;  M'steu  Landry,  mistaking^  her  U)t  Javotte,  clasps 
her  round  the  waist  and  embraces  her;  Poireau  rises,  like  lachimo,  from 
the  bin,  and  rushes  at  M'sieu  Landry  to  strangle  him ;  Madame  Poireau 
enters  with  a  light,  and  the  eclatrcissement  is  complete.     The  jealous 
husband,  persuaded  that  M^sieu  Landry^s  intentions  were  honourable, 
consents  to  his  marriage  vnth  Susanne,  and  embraces  his  wife  without 
fiear  of  future  mystification.     Such  are  the  situations  of  this  laughable 
piece,  in  which  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  merits  of  the 
clever  jtMir^  carree  who  supported  it     Of  the  comedy  of  M.  Pradeau, 
who  played  the  Gallo-Chinese  Emperor  in  the  burlesque,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  of  the  two  blind  men  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak 
in  terms  of  excessive  praise.   We  might  write  pages  on  it,  but  have  not  a 
line  to  spare,  except  to  express  our  regret  at  tne  illness  which  has  inter- 
rupted his  pecformaaces* 
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Evil  generally  befiils  him  who  wishes  evil  to  others.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  story  of  the  "  Wolfs  Betrothed,''  how  Thibault,  a  forester  and  a  hew«r 
of  wooden  shoes,  discontented  with  his  humble  condition,  sold  hims^  to 
perdition  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  how  he  lost  the  love  of  the  yoimg 
and  innocent  Agnelette  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  man 
desirable  alliance,  but  with  no  other  results  than  the  further  humiliation 
which  his  impious  contract  was  certiun  to  eotail  upon  him.  One  thing 
alone  he  succeeded  in  obtuning  by  the  aid  of  his  wolf  allies,  and  that 
was  money,  and  with  money  he  was  also  enabled  to  make  a  step  into 
society,  with  what  effect  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  further  pages  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas's  fantastic  story  to  ascertain. 

The  renowned  romancist  is  not  always  particular  in  weaving  out  a 
moral  from  his  narratives,  but  the  present  is  an  exception,  if,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  the  moral  has  not  flowed  of  itself  from  the  fountain  of  corrup- 
tion in  which  Thibault's  career  had  its  origm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  Thibault's  admission  into  the  house  of  the  bailiff 
Magloire,  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  lady,  the  Dame  Suzanne^ 
was,  as  usual,  to  suggest  nothing  but  the  most  selfish  and  reprehenaiible 
aspirations. 

*^  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  promenaded 
the  forest  with  hb  usual  escort  of  wolves,  scratching  the  one  that 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  him  behind  the  ears,  *^  that  you  are  a  lucky 
rogue,  M.  Thibault ;  Dame  Suzanne  is  just  what  would  suit  you.  Tne 
wife  of  a  bailiff!  there  is  a  conquest  worthy  of  you ;  and,  in  case  of  sur- 
vivorship, there  would  be  a  wife  !  But,"  he  said,  afiier  considering  a  while, 
**  I  should  not  like  to  kill  poor  Master  Magloire.  To  take  his  place 
when  he  is  dead  is  one  thing,  but  to  kill  a  man  who  has  given  one 
such  good  wine  would  really  make  the  black  wolf  himself  blush.  No, 
no,  I  do  not  wish  his  death.  I  wish  simply  that,  in  as  fiir  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  another  person's  success." 

And  having  thus  fashioned  his  wishes  into  what  he  deemed  a  very 
clever  and  comprehensive  formula,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  and 
dismissed  his  wolves  till  the  next  day. 

Although  it  was  very  late  when  Thibault  got  to  his  hut,  he  was  up 
with  break  of  day,  "for  his  mind  was  intent  upon  obtaining  a  present  of 
game  which  he  was  to  transmit  to  his  new  friends  as  the  produce  of  his 
own  estate — his  estate  being  the  whole  of  the  forests  of  his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Stags,  deer,  boars,  hares,  even  partridges,  suffered  that 
day.  The  wolves,  urged  on  by  their  master,  prosecuted  the  duue  with 
marvellous  success.  Within  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours  they  had 
got  together  sufficient  to  load  two  carts  at  the  thieshold  of  his  hut.  He 
reserved  the  choice  joints  for  Madame,  and  gave  the  remainder  to  his 
hungry  purveyors. 

This  done,  he  despatched  a  messenger  with  his  present,  and  followed 
him  so  closely  that  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  bailiff  of  Em^ville 

*  Le  Meneor  de  Loups.    T6me  II.    Par  Alexandre  Domas, 
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just  as  the  master  of  the  house  was  coDtemplatancr  the  yarioas  articles  of 
which  it  was  composed.  He  received  his  new  mend  with  open  arms, 
and,  calling  for  his  wife,  bade  her,  country  fashion,  embrace  the  liberal 
donor.  Madame  Magloire  yielded  gracefully  to  her  husband's  request, 
and  while  Thibault  was  hesitating  if  he  should  limit  himself  to  a  single 
enibrace,  tiie  little  man  danced  round  the  table,  putting  ^e  wild  boar, 
in  imag^ination,  en  carbonade,  the  venison  k  la  sauce  piquante,  the  hares 
into  a  pasty,  stu£Bng  the  pheasants  with  truffles,  and  dressing  up  the 
partridges  a  la  Vau^li^re. 

Meantime,  Thibault  had  managed  to  give  such  satisfiictory  proofe  to 
Madame  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  bailiff's  per- 
mission to  embrace  her,  that  she  declared  he  should  not  leave  the  house 
iaXL  the  substance  for  so  many  sumptuous  repasts  should  be  consumed.  As 
to  Master  Magloire,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  cement  the  arrangement  by 
ordering  up  some  bitten,  to  prepare  tlie  stomach  for  the  feast  in  per- 
spective. Thibault  pulled  a  wry  face ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  bitters, 
and  would  have  preferred  a  glass  of  chablis. 

At  length  the  time  for  dinner  arrived.  Master  Magloire  was  radiant 
with  the  Deatitude  of  a  gourmet ;  Madame  was  brilliant  in  the  charms  of 
her  person  and  the  splendour  of  her  apparel.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Tlubault  had  dined  in  such  aristocratic  company,  but  his  natural  assu- 
rance carried  him  through  with  ^dat.  Unrortunately  a  little  incident 
came  to  mar  the  joyous  progress  of  the  feast.  Thibault  had  been  ad- 
dressing himself  with  considerable  emphasis,  backed  by  very  expressive 
looks,  to  Madame,  when  the  latter,  suddenly  examining  him  more  closely, 
'  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  This  naturally  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bailiff  to  Thibault,  and  looking  in  the  direction  towards  which 
his  wife's  eyes  were  turned,  be  exclaimed : 

*«  Why,  friend  !  you  are  in  flames,  positively  on  fire !" 
And  so  excited  was  he  that  he  was  about  to  seixe  the  water-jug  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  which  he  thought  had  caught  his  quest's  hair. 
Thibault  carried  his  hand  mechanically  to  his  head.  He  had,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  recent  successes  forgotten  altogether  his  contract  with  the 
wolf,  of  which  he  was  now  reminded  in  so  inconvenient  a  manner.  He, 
however,  got  over  the  discovery  by  declaring  that  the  flaming  tress  was 
a  congenital  peculiarity,  and,  passing  the  wine,  did  his  best  to  divert 
the  attention  of  his  hosts  from  the  luminous  brand.  The  entertainment 
was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and  Thibault,  elevated  with  wine,  had  the 
audacitv,  when  shown  to  his  bedroom,  to  pass  from  that  into  the  chamber 
of  Madame  Magloire,  where  he  secreted  himself  behind  the  curtains. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  when  that  lady  took  up  a  position  before  her 
Pompadour  glass,  it  was  only  to  array  herself  more  gorgeously  than  she 
had  appeared  in  her  own  drawing-room.  Thibault  was  buried  in  con- 
jectures as  to  what  all  this  meant,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  noise ; 
the  window  opened,  and  Madame  Susanne  held  out  her  hand  to  a  man, 
who  sprang  into  the  room  with  a  step  that  made  the  very  fumituxe 
shake. 

"Ob,  take  care,  my  lordl"  muttered  Madame  Suxanne;  "how- 
ever well  my  husband  may  sleep,  if  you  make  so  much  noise  it  will 
awaken  him.^ 

"  By  the  horns  of  Satan  I  my  £Eur  friend,"  replied  the  visitor,  whose 
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▼obe  Thibault  at  onoe  reeognised  as  tba*  of  bd  Imb  h]_ 

Baron  Jean,  ^  I  am  not  a  bird."    And  at  the  same  time  lie  hetad  a 

ioood  that  decidedly  reflenhled  that  of  a  kiss. 

<<  Oh !"  cried  Thibault,  in  his  meonj,  '<  how  I  wish  that  Dane  SuzaDoe^ 
good  old  husband  would  jast  wbSl  in  aad  aee  what  is  gvnag  on  here.** 

No  sooner  said  than  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Master  MagVain^ 
with  a  candle  in  his  haad,  and  a  cotton  nightcap  on  his  head  ef  au^  ^m(k 
dimensions  that  it  made  him  appear  a  foot  taller  Aan  «suaL 

''  Well,  Master  Magloire,"  said  the  baron,  not  in  die  least 
carted,  '*  I  fear  the  wine  has  not  agreed  with  you  this  evening." 

<'  What,  js  it  you,  my  lord  ?"  murmured  the  baiHff^  opening  his  ^ 
eyes.     "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.     I  heard  a  noise." 

*'  Yes,  you  must  think  it  strange  to  find  ase  here  at  such  an  hour ; 
but  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  dinner  with  the  k>rd  of  Virieres^  wbmi 
I  saw  the  window  open  and  madame  making  signab  of  distresa.** 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

Madame  sighed  a  little  murmur  of  e<MToborattoa,  as  if  somewhat  le- 
covering  the  nearly  fainting  state  which  she  had  assnmed  since  htr  hns- 
faand's  entrance. 

^  I  hastened  to  bw  assistance,"  continued  the  baron.  ^  She  had  mtA 
waked  you  up  in  the  dread  of  compronusing  your  precio«B  exislenee ;  fei^ 
sir,  you  harbour  a  villain  in  your  house.  One  upon  whom  yea  hawa 
showered  your  ^vours,  has,  in  return,  not  only  dared  to  make  Jove  to  your 
wife,  but  actually  to  secrete  himself  in  her  apartment  T 

^<  How  lucky  it  was,  my  lord,  that  yoa  chmn^  to  be  passing  by.    The 
wretch !"  exclaimed  the  bailiff,  plucking  the  baron's  sword  from  its  scab 
bard»     ^*  Were  he  here,  behind  these  eurtains,  I  would  spit  hua  Bhe  a 
hare." 

But  at  that  very  moment  his  arm  fell  helpless  by  his  side,  and  his 
cotton  nightcap  rose  up  as  if  i^n  spnnga.  Thibault  had  come  Earth 
from  behind  the  curtains. 

^<  Why,"  exclaimed  the  baron,  with  a  BabelaisiaB  oadi,  ^^  I  will  be 
hanged  if  this  is  not  the  poacher  again,  the  man  with  die  javdin  !'* 

<<  A  poacher  I  What,  my  friend  a  poacher !  and  with  a  javelin,  too  I" 
exclaimed  the  bailiff,  taking  refuge  bdiind  his  wife,  who^  on  her  aids^ 
glanced  contemptuously  at  d^  intruder. 

As  to  Tiuhaidt,  he  stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  nkeditating  someaignal 
revenge  for  the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained.  But  the  baron  and  tiha 
lady  interrupted  Um.  The  latter  declared  that  he  was  about  to  invent 
some  infamous  fialsehood,  and  that  he  must  not  be  listened  to  ;  the  baaros 
thought  it  best  to  anticipate  his  disclosures  with  a  thrust  of  the  tword. 
The  bailifiE^  however,  was  opposed  to  such  extreme  measures.  Albeit  an 
impostor,  Thibault  was  his  guest*  and  he  was  unwilling  that  aar  haras 
should  befal  him  in  his  house.  So,  after  some  further  tb^sats  on  fSae  pari 
of  the  baron,  accompanied  by  certain  hints  as  to  his  frequenting  the 
aociety  of  wolves,  and  an  inclination  en  the  part  of  the  wehr-wctf  to  let 
his  four-legged  comrades  loose  upon  the  company  in  whose  presenoe  he 
stood,  he  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw,  reserving  his  vengeance  for  a  more 
&vourable  opportunity. 

Issuingl^fortb,  then,  frt)m  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture,  he  bent  hta 
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ftepB  tdwardi  the  Homsi,  regardkes  of  the  direodoB  he  took.     SoBia  thne 
had  elapsed  before  he  even  remarked  that  it  rained.     The  mobtiue 
■eomod  to  do  him  good,  aad  to  oool  the  blood  that  boiled  in  his  veins 
and  went  forth  in  flames  from   his  hair.     When  he  fell  in  compaaj 
with   his   wolves,   he   was  delighted.     He   eareteed  then  as  if  thej 
had  been  a  paek  of  hounds*     Wearied  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
and   at  some  distance  from  his  hut,  he  resolved  after  a  time  to  teek 
shelter    in  a  great  hoUow  oak,  the  positioa  of  whkik  be  was  inti- 
mate with.     The  wolves  took  np  their  station  round  the  tree.     Owk 
and    bats — birds  of  evil  omen^— perebed  themselves  in  the  brandiea. 
It  was  daylight  before  Thibault  awoke ;  the  wolves  had  gone  to  their 
oavesy  the  owls  and  bats  to  their  rains.     The  r«n-elouds  had  passed 
over,  and  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  played  through  the  stOi  dripping 
fijia^e.     The  sound  of  music  was  audibly  ^proaching.     Thibault  looked 
out  cautiously.     A  marriage  prooesston  was  going  hj.     All  the  £Ewe8 
were  £uniliar  to  the  quondam  forester.     There  was  EngonleFeat,  the 
baron's  huntsman,  givmg  his  arm  to  a  blind  old  woman — the  mother 
of   Agnelette;   the  baron's  majordomo  was  acting  as  fintW  to  the 
bride,  and  giving  his  arm  to  Agnelette  herself ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
A^elette  was  not  goiag  to  the  altar  like  a  lamb  to  the  sacrifice :  she  was 
radiant  as  die  flowers,  and  as  happy  as  the  bbds  that  welcomed  the  sun- 
shine each  in  their  own  way.     The  wehr-wolf,  with  all  his  power  to  do 
evil,  crouched  in  a  hollow  oak,  l^e  a  wild  beast  or  a  thing  cursed,  whilst 
the  only  maid  he  had  ever  loved  was  going  by  to  be  united  to  another ! 

His  whole  soul  seemed  on  fire,  he  struck  his  head  against  the  tree,  and 
at  last  wept  But  his  tears  were  tears  of  anger,  not  c^  repentanoe.  Eb 
was  like  Satan  after  his  fall,  as  depicted  by  Milton.  He  had  done  nothing 
but  deceive,  yet  every  time  he  £wcied  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands  the 
eards  had  gone  against  him.  Satan  alone  had  won.  Agnelette  had 
escaped  him.  The  miller's  widow  had  driven  him  away  with  disgrace  ; 
the  bailiff's  wife  had  outwitted  and  kogbed  at  him.  Truly  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past  was  anythmg  but  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

Bousing  himself  at  length  to  exertion,  he  mentally  ejaculated,  ^  One 
thing  is  certain :  if  I  meet  with  no  success  with  the  women  to  whom  I 
devote  myself,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  recrive  some  good  lessons  from 
them.  I  must  see  if  I  cannot  still  turn  my  apprentioeshu)  to  some  profit 
Meantime,  it  is  no  use  to  starve  here  upon  rage  and  jealousy.  A  good 
dinner  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine  may  pave  we  way  to  resignation.'* 

So  saying,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  Dauphin  d'Or,  in  t£s  village  of 
Ferte-Milon,  where  he  met  Levasseur,  valet  to  Lord  Raoul  de  Vaupar* 
fond,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  him.  Levasseur  informed  ThilHralt 
during  the  repast  that  he  was  wuting  for  Champagne,  a  servant  to  the 
Countess  of  Mont^Gobert,  and  this  person  arriving  soon  after,  he  joined 
the  party.  Chaiia|>agne  was  bearer  of  a  letter  firom  the  countess  to  Loid 
Raoul,  and  the  affair  became,  as  usual,  a  matter  of  lively  conversatiDii 
betwe^  the  valets  and  their  entertainer. 

<*  Well,"  observed  Levasseur  to  Champagne,  <<is  there  an  appointment 
for  to-night  ?" 

"  There  is,"  replied  the  other,  joyously,  <'  and  I  shall  have  the  evening 
free  to  visit  my  own  Marie." 
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''And  I,*"  added  Levaiseiir,  '^shaU  hsTe  bat  a  abort  walk  to  be  wkk 
^Ictorine." 

**  And  I,**  mattered  Thibault— '<  I  am  the  only  one  whom  no  one 
lorea." 

The  two  valeta  exchanged  glances. 

*'  What!"  said  Leyasaeur,  "  is  it  trae,  as  is  wfabpered  in  die  ooontry, 
that  you  are  a  wdir-wolf  7* 

Thibault  laughed.  <<  Have  I  a  tail— have  I  claws  or  a  wolfs  munie  ?* 
he  cried.  '*  Nonsense.  You  must  acknowledge,  if  I  am  a  wehr-wc^ 
that  I  have  good  wme^  and  here's  to  die  health  of  the  fiend  who 
gave  it.'* 

''  You  must  excuse  us  from  joining  in  that  toast  I**  cried  the  ralets, 
both  together. 

'<  If  you  won't  drink  it,  I  will,"  replied  Thibault ;  and  he  emptied  the 
three  glasses.     The  valets  rose  to  withdraw. 

''  You  shan't  go  without  another  glass,"  said  Thibault,  whose  only 
resource  was  to  drown  his  excitement  in  inebriety. 

''  Not  in  those  glasses,"  they  replied. 

''  Then  they  may  go  to  the  devil,"  sud  Thibault,  as  he  threw  them, 
the  one  after  the  other,  out  of  the  window.  The  first  glass,  after  tracing 
a  luminous  line,  went  out  like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  the  second  burst  into 
flames,  and  then  vanished ;  the  disappearance  of  the  third  was  £<Mowed 
by  a  clap  of  thunder.  Thibault  turned  round :  his  quondam  companicHia 
were  gone. 

It  was  night  before  the  wehr-wolf  left  the  hotel,  and  he  was  drunk  with 
wine,  rage,  and  envy.  Every  one  at  that  hour  was  happy,  save  himself. 
Agnelette,  the  two  valets,  Lord  Raoul,  had  all  their  friends ;  he  had  the 
forest  and  his  wolves.  Whilst  thus  grieving,  he  heard  the  mnse  as  of  a 
horse  galloping  towards  him.  Turning  round,  he  saw  it  was  the  Lord 
of  Yauparfond  on  his  way  to  his  rendezvous. 

<'  Ah !  ah !"  said  Thibault.  '*  How  I  should  laugh  if  tbe  Lord  of  Mont- 
Gobert  were  to  catch  you !  Things  would  not  be  passed  over  as  with 
Master  Magloire ;  there  would  be  sword-thrusts  both  given  and  received 
there." 

Thus  occupied  with  his  thoughts,  Thibault  forgot  to  make  way  for  the 
horseman,  who,  seeing  a  peasant  on  the  road,  administered  a  sharp  cut 
with  his  whip,  bidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  get  out  of  hb  way. 

**  In  the  name  of  Satan !"  exclaimed  Thibault,  *'  am  I  always  to  be 
treated  thus  I  Only  let  me  be  a  lord  for  twenty-four  hours  that  I  may 
also  ride  a  good  horse,  whip  the  peasants  I  meet  in  my  way,  and  he 
kindly  received  by  noble  dames  who  deceive  their  husbands." 

No  sooner  said  than  the  horse  that  bore  Raoul  lifted  up  its  hind  lees, 
and  threw  its  rider  to  a  distance.  Thibault  ran  up  delighted.  A  hdy 
was  lying  prostrate  and  senseless  on  the  ground ;  but  what  was  most  ex- 
traoroinary  was,  that  it  was  in  his  dress;  and  when  he  looked  more 
closely,  they  were  also  his  own  features.  He  then  looked  at  himself 
and  found  that  he  had  on  him  the  attire  that  only  a  few  moments 
previously  had  clothed  the  Lord  of  Yauparfond;  so  he  presumed  that 
ne  had  also  that  luckless  young  nobleman's  countenance.  ^*  Soh  T  he 
thought  to  himself,  *'  this  is  only  to  last  for  twenty-four  houn.    I  am 
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now  Baonl ;  but  Bftonl  has  got  my  body.  I  mvst  take  care  Aai  no  harm 
beMs  it/' 

With  this,  he  took  steps  to  transport  the  body  to  his  hat|  whidi  was 
only  a  short  way  off;  and  this  accomplished^  he  mounted  die  horse  to 
continue  the  jonmey  npon  which  the  young  lord  had  been  bound. 

One  tlune  trouHed  him  :  he  knew  that  Raool  had  received  a  letter; 
but  what  did  that  letter  say,  at  what  hour  was  he  ezpeotedy  and  how  was 
he  to  get  into  ihe  chAteauP  He  pulled  up  a  moment  to  examine 
his  pocketSi  and  see  if  perchance  Raonl  had  the  letter  on  his  person. 
After  some  little  research  he  found  the  object  of  lus  wishes,  and  read  as 
follows : 

**  Mt  bbab  RaouIi,— Decidedly  the  goddess  Venus  holds  us  under  her 
protection.  I  do  not  know  what  great  hunting  party  is  in  the  wind  tor 
to-morrow  at  Thury,  but  I  know  this,  that  he  starts  this  evening.  Do 
you  leare  home  at  nine,  so  as  to  be  here  by  half-past  ten.  Come  in,  you 
Know  where,  you  will  be  expected  by  you  know  whom,  and  led  you  also 
know  where.  Only  do  nol^  as  yon  did  last  time,  delay  so  much  in  the 
passages.  <'  Janx.'' 

<<  This  does  not  tell  me  much,"  TUbault  thought  ''  I  must  get  in 
I  know  where,  I  shall  be  waited  for  by  I  know  whom,  and  I  shtul  be 
condnoted  I  know  where!  Periiiq)s,"  he  continued  to  ruminate,  "if  I 
don't  know,  the  horse  does.  I  will  let  him  have  his  own  way.**  So, 
giving  him  the  spur,  the  steed  cantered  away,  nor  did  the  rider  attempt 
to  draw  him  up  till  he  found  himself  at  tiie  walls  of  the  park,  at  a  point 
where  there  was  a  little  breach  in  tiiem.  To  get  through  this  breach 
was  the  a£Bedr  of  a  moment  One  of  tiie  difficulties  was  over.  It  re- 
mained for  the  horse  to  ffet  over  the  second.  The  sagacious  animal 
directed  its  steps  to  a  rustic  hut  dose  to  the  house.  The  door  of  the 
hut  opened,  and  a  pretty  handmaiden  came  forth. 
<^  Is  it  you.  Monsieur  Raoul  ?"  she  said. 

<<  Yes,  it  is  myself,  my  dear,"  replied  Thibault,  alighting  from  the 
steed. 

*^  Well,  leave  your  horse  there,  and  come  along  qoidc." 
''  But  who  will  take  care  of  the  horse  ?" 

**  Who  always  takes  care  of  it?  why,  Master  Cramoisi,  to  be  sure!" 
<<  Oh,  yes,"  said  Thibault,  seeing  he  was  implicating  himself;  "  show 
die  way.^' 

The  soubretU  conducted  Thibault  to  a  littie  door,  to  the  rieht  of 
which  was  a  wdl-staircase.  Arrived  at  the  top,  she  led  him  along  a 
passage  till  they  came  to  a  door,  which  she  opened,  and  pushing  him  in, 
withdrew,  closing  it  upon  him. 

If  the  magnificence  of  the  baOifiTs  decorations  had  filled  Thibanlt  with 
astonishment,  tiie  taste  and  tiie  harmony  that  reigned  in  the  apartment 
of  the  countess  delighted  him  far  more.  The  once  poor  forester  was 
quite  confounded.  Luddly  for  him  he  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessities  of  his  position  by  the  entrance  of  the  countess.  She  was  trul^ 
the  fitting  bird  for  so  beautiful  a  cage,  the  appropriate  flower  for  tins 
embalmed  land. 
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Tile  mttrfiew  baiwecB  the  ooiBtese  Md  tib  wahr^oif  wae  ■■iduuiy 
interrupted  by  the  soubrette  bursting  into  the  room. 

^  Okl  mmiiieur  k  bovoB,  mrejmamiil"  sW^zckiiDed.  ^ Tbocomrt 
has  vetnmed,  wkh  his  hoatfiiuBi  Ltitoei|.*' 

<<  The  coontr  leaponded  arndtaDeoisly  l^tikudt  nd  tiie  ewwt— , 

It  was,  indwd,  tka  oovst ;  ka  wa%  in  fiict,  mteexuMitg  ike  gi»ad  ateir^ 
aaaey  aad  nothiag  naMiiied  but  to  eseape  as  qdokly  ai  poaaiUeb  Im  a 
Inr  niiautea  TUfarak  was  onoe  aw>re  in  the  pailv  hnatening  towmrda  tke 
httL  fiuhaaeira»th«a,baliBeaiiing8adiy;  and  on  prmriii^  to  moaat 
it^  ha  fbood  to  kta  horror  tha*  tha  coant  had,  to  iaspade  fata  fl^hl^  haaiH 
strung  the  poor  animal 

'<  Ah !  monsieur  le  comte,"  said  Thibault,  in  his  passion,  "  I  promise 
]f«i,  a  I  meet  yon,  I  will  daal  mA  yom  aa  you  have  dsalt  with  this  pocvr 
animaL" 

He  than  arade  die  bert  ef  hia  way  an  hoi  acvoas  tlie  park  towavia  d» 
bna^L  by^  which  he  had  affected  an  antranoe.  No  aoonar  owt  a£  tisa 
park,  however,  duut  he  pereaivedanan  standtogbafoffe  hiaaswavdiB  kasHL 
It  was  tha  Coant  of  Monnt-Gobart 

^  Draw  your  sword,  baron !"  exclaimed  the  count. 

All  explanatioiis  were  useless — indeed,  under  the  circumstaoces,  mia- 
piaaad  ao  Thibauh  had  nothoig  to  do  b«t  to  draw  hia  mraad,  and  make 
Hk  beak  of  it  Luckily  i&e  him,  he  foand,  aAar  a  £bw  pasan^  that  wM 
tiie  body  o£  Baoul  he  had  inheaited  hia  trained  skill  ia  the  acwoea  of 
€9erime.  He  warded  off  the  has^  and  angry  pkmges  of  the  eooat  wiA 
the  gtsataat  eaaa.  HedidaetwiahtokiUhiaadfwrsaiyyhaweier;  SBadke 
aaBtonted  himaalf  by  Tuaaing  him  through  the  awoid  aim. 

The  eoont  let  £dl  hui  sword,  calling  out,  ^  A  men,  LeatoeqT  Uafaa- 
taaatoly,  Thibaah  remembered  that  he  had  Towad  to  cat  ike  oocart% 
tandoas  aahe  had  done  those  of  hia  horse;  so,  taking  hia  haadi^kaife,  be 
diewit  with  a  hack  stroke  jast  above  die  haeL 

The  count  uttered  an  eaebmataaa  of  agony. 

At  the  same  moment  Thibault  £Blt  a  sharp  pain  betwean  the  shoalders, 
aaoompaaied  by  the  sensation  aa  if  aometfaong  oold  waa  zonaiag  through 
his  chest  In  another  second  he  saw  the  point  of  a  sword  come  iaA 
from  beneath  his  right  breast  A  fiseling  of  aofibcatiOB  foUowad  almost 
as  quickly,  his  eyes  swam  as  it  ware  in  an  ooaaa  of  Uoed,  and  ha  fell 
senaaieaa  to  the  gaoaiuL  Leatocq  had  taken  adnwtage  of  hia  taming 
aoaad  tohamatnaghia  maater,  to  |dunge  his.  lum<iDg-1mife  right  thsoogp 
his  body. 

ThecoldoftheBaQfninff  recalled  Thtbanh  to  SBBBifaility.  Ha  attempted 
toriae,butfound  that  hehadndtthepower  todoao.  Laokily,  aomepea> 
aants  came  by  at  an  early  hour  on  their  way  to  asszkal^  and  inding  tha 
baron  lying  wounded  on  the  road,  they  made  a  kind  of  litter  and  oaixied 
him  to  the  house  of  die  oiir£  of  Poiseux,  who  had  foraaerly  bean  hia  tutor. 
TUbaalt  lay  these  in  bed  all  day*— the  atrong  spirit  of  the  wehi^woif 
aadoaed  within  the  dyme  frame  of  &e  Baron  AaonL  The  sargeon 
who  had  been  seat  for  had  said  in  fab  hearing  that  if  ike  wound  ran  iti 
natural  eourse  he  would  not  get  thaoagh  the  Sny.  Bat  ithad  atrnekaiae 
a*ok)dc,  and  at  half-past  nine  his  twenty-foarhooEsaf  ezehaage  of  bodiaa 
would  have  expired.     The  fever  was  at  that  time  subsiding,  and  wia 
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_  suceeedfid  hf  a  cM  ohiH,  irhit^  mtJim  him  sheke  in  his  bed.  His 
laci  wece  icy  cold  hii  fraoM  was  dead  up  to  the  knees.  A  edd  perspira- 
tMM  bad«^«ed  his  &aAewA,  Ho  loeked  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  the  good 
old  priest  was  weeping,  and  praying  the  prayers  for  the  moribund.  The 
tlodL  ainttk  hali^-p«Bt  vhrn.  The  agowed,  wMi  a  last  and  supreme 
effort^  uttered  a  shriek. 

That  shriek  was  the  last  sigh,  the  hat  breadi  of  the  Lord  of  Vanpar- 
fond. 

This  occurred  at  one  seeond  pest  the  kaif-past  nine. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  soul  of  the  young  nobleman  was  winging 

amy  its  flight,  Thibanlt  awoke  and  rose  up  in  his  bed,  surrounded  by 

flawiew     He  thought  at  fint  that  it  was  a  nightmare.    But  gradually  the 

sense  of  the  reality  came  over  him.     His  hut  had  been  fired  by  persons 

from  without,  who  were  filling  the  air  with  Aoots  of  ^^  Death  to  the 

aoKceror  \"  ^  Death  to  the  weluMirolf !"    A  few  moments  more  and  he 

would  be  roasted  alive.     He  lemembered  the  threat  of  ike  baron,  so, 

juMpia^out  of  bed  aaad  atadag  his  jayehn,  he  rushed  forth  from  the  brnn- 

ing  nut.    Ima^diabcly  three  or  £our  guns  were  discharged  at  him :  he 

heard  the  bells  whistle,  bat  none  hit  him.     In  tiie  twinkling  of  an  eye  he 

was  in  the  thadcest  part  of  the  forest,  hat  away  from  his  persecutors.     He 

tiMm  aaA  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^  and  kt  his  head  nil  in  his  hands. 

Ha  waated  to  rerieur  in  Ins  mind  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours^ 

The  church  clock  of  Orgny  was  at  that  moment  striking  ten.     At  half- 

aaefc  nine  he  had  been  dymg  under  the  form  of  Baron  Raoul,  at  ^the 

Muea  of  the  priest  of  Puaseox.     An^iiresistible  curiosity  came  over  him 

to  go  and  see  i£  Baoul  was  really  dead ;  he  accordingly  directed  his  steps 

towiurds  the  village,  and,  arrived  at  the  house,  he  looked  eantiously 

tbiough  ike  windows.     Two  wax  candles  weee  bumtng  by  die  side  of  a 

bed,  upon  which  was  a  sheet,  and  under  that  sheet  lay  a  human  fmn 

rigid  in  death.     There  was  no  one  in  the  house :  the  pnesi  had  gone  to 

the  maycxr's.  Thibanlt  wattLed^in  i  he  approadied  die  bed  and  lifted  up 

the  covering.    There  was  no  longer  any  doubt :  it  was  the  body  of  the 

Losd  d  YaoparfeDd  ;  he  had  ail  that  cwm  and  fatal  beauty  which  is  im- 

aneaaed  by  etvai^ ;  his  fisatures,  sumewhat  feminine  when  he  was  afive, 

lor  a  jBan,  had  asaoaoed  die  gloooay  grandeur  imparted  by  death.     As 

Thibault  was  contemplatmg  the  hoaj  m  which  he  had  suffered,  he  heard 

the  approaoh  ef  footsteps^  uid  hastily  eoneealing  himself  behind  a  curtain 

of  goeen  baiae,  he  saw  two  females  come  to  the  door,  and  hesitate  for  a 

saonent  on  tise  dirediold.     Both  were  Teiled ;  but,  h^ng  up  their  Teiis^ 

^^  Madame,"  said  the  one  to  die  odier,  ^  can  go  in,  there  is  no  one 

there."    Thibault  recognised  die  countess  and  her  attenduit.     She  ap- 

proaehed  the  bed  and  lifted  up  die  sheet 

'^AhsT  she  said,  ^it  is  bat  too  true,  then."    And  feUmg  on  her 
kaees  she  wept  and  prayed.     **  Oh  my  weU-belored  Raoul !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  her  grief,  ''  who  will  second  me  in  my  vengeance  ?" 
"  I  will,"  repued  a  voice. 

The  countess  looked  round,  bat  coold  peroave  no  ane.  She  then 
cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  body,  and  i^ter  once  more  giving  way 
to  her  grio^  she  rose  iq»,  and,  aoconqpanied  by  her  atteadant,  took  her 
dafMurtuiB. 
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Hie  distance  from  H<mt-6obert  to  Poiieiiz  was  about  a  Hufe. 
The  countess  bad  come  on  foot,  and  so  she  returned.  When  about 
half  way  on  the  road,  a  man  suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  willow- 
tree. 

<<  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  countess,  too  much  absorbed  in  giief  to 
feel  apprehension. 

<<  I  am  he  who  promised  just  now  to  aid  you  P 

*^  Can  you  help  me,  then,  to  revenge  the  dead  ?* 

**1  can  ;  but  I  must  meet  you  in  your  room.** 

^*  Impossible  I     How  are  you  to  get  there  f " 

^<By  the  breach  in  the  wall.  Lisette  can  meet  me  at  the  hot, 
and  conduct  me  by  the  staircase  in  the  tower,  as  she  £d  yesterdinr 
RaouL" 

The  two  women  shuddered. 

<'It  is  well,"  said  the  countess,  recoyering  herself;  ^pass  by  the 
breach,  Lisette  shall  be  there  to  conduct  you." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  countess  was  in  her  room ; 
Thibault  had  entered  the  park ;  and  Lisette,  no  longer  so  liyely  as  sbe 
was  with  the  young  nobleman,  was  silently  leading  the  forester  to  the 
countess's  chamber.  Once  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  Um  wehr- 
wolf  amused  himself  by  repeating  the  details  of  all  that  had  occurred 
the  night  before.  The  countess  listened  with  horror.  Ail  she  said 
was: 

<<You  are  in  league  with  Satan,  or  you  could  not  know  theae 
things ;  but  you  can  help  me  al^  the  better.  What  is  the  pike  of 
your  asnstance?"  And  sne  took  out  of  a  box  jewels  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand francs. 

**  Reyenge  is  sweet,"  replied  the  wehr-wdf ;  ^^it  is  worth  more  than 
thosejewels." 

^<  How  mudi  is  it  worth,  then?" 

^<Let  me  meet  you  here  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

*^  I  will  expect  you,"  replied  the  countess. 

When  Thibault  went  out,  she  put  back  the  jewels  in  the  boi^  and 
taking  out  a  small  phial  and  a  little  dagger  with  a  Damascus  blade  and  a 
handle  studded  with  precious  stones,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  then 
she  threw  herself,  haJbited  as  she  was,  on  the  couch. 

When  Thibault  eot  out  of  the  park,  which  he  did  bythe  now  fiuniliar 
and  fatal  breach,  he  did  not  know  whither  to  go.  His  hut  was  burnt 
down,  and  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  So  he  yremt  into  the  forest, 
his  place  of  habitual  resort  In  passing  a  ravine  he  saw  something  glitt^ 
at  tne  bottom,  amone  the  rocks  and  shrubs.  Descending  to  ascertain 
what  it  was,  he  found  to  hb  surprise  that  it  was  a  gamekeeper^s  badge, 
and  that  it  hung  by  a  leathern  strap  to  a  body  that  had  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  fiiendb  the  wolves.  He  looked  at  the  badge,  and  found  in- 
scribed on  it 

J.  B.  LSSTOCQ, 

Garde  partioulier  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Mont-Gobert. 

<<He  has  not  been  very  long  in  receiving  punishment  for  Us 
crimes,"  laughed  the  wehr-wolf.    So  he  remdned  among  the  same 
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TCM&8,  abelteriDg  himself  as  intidi  as  possible  from  the  wind,  tUl  the  eren 
in^  came  on.     The  site  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  widi  the  distorbed 
state  of  his  fiBelings. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  wehr-wolf  once  more  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  chliteaa.  Lisette  was  at  the  hot  according  to  promise.  The  poor 
f^\  was  pale  and  trembling.  She  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  weeping  all 
day. 

^  If  yon  wish  to  come,"  she  said,  *'  follow  me.** 
ThiMtdt  obeyed.    Bnt  to  his  surprise  she  went  right  on  towards  the 
main  entrance. 

*'  Oh  I  oh  I**  said  Thibaolt,  <<  you  are  rather  reckless  to-day.    Suppose 
we  are  seen?" 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  she  replied ;  "  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  could 
look  upon  us  are  dosed." 

ThiiMiult  shuddered,  and  followed  in  silence.  The  solitude  of  the  man* 
non  terrified  him.    An  eyil  spell  seemed  to  be  upon  it. 

ArriTod  at  the  door  of  the  countess's  chamber,  the  maid  opened  it,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  *<  Walk  in." 

Thibault  entered.  It  was  the  same  charming  room  lighted  up  as 
before,  perfumed  as  ever.  The  wehr-wolf  looked  round  for  die  countess. 
Se  saw  her  not.  Turning  his  eyes  towards  the  bed,  he  thought  she 
must  be  there.  He  approached  quietly.  A  strange  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  happened  crept  over  him. 

**  Are  prou  asleep,  fair  countess  ?"  he  said,  stooping  over  the  body  now 
plainly  discernible  on  the  couch.  But  the  countess  neither  moved  nor 
answered.  He  brought  a  taper  to!  the  bedside.  Her  beautiful  &oe 
was  as  white  as  ivory,  with  veins  like  marble  on  her  temples.  The 
countess  was  dead.  In  one  hand  was  a  nhial,  in  the  other  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  a  tremulous  hand,  "  Fid^e  au  rendez- 
Tous!" 

Thibault  wiped  his  forehead.  Trained  as  he  was  to  horrors,  their 
accumulation  tried  him  sorely.  Going  into  the  passage,  he  found  Lisette 
on  her  knees,  praying. 

*^  The  countess  is  dead,  dien  ?"  he  said. 
^*  The  countess  is  dead,  and  the  count  is  dead,'*  was  the  repl^. 
'<  What,  of  the  wounds  that  he  received  in  his  combat  widi  Baron 
Raoul?" 

''  No,  he  perished  by  ^e  hand  of  the  countess.  She  took  upon  herself 
the  duty  of  revenging  the  baron's  death." 

<<  Oh !  oh !"  said  Thibault,  with  a  convulnve  grin.  *'  This  is,  indeed, 
a  terrible  drama." 

Thibault  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  house  of  death. 
The  master  and  the  mistress  were  both  gone ;  the  servants  had  all  fled. 
They  thought  that  a  curse  had  fallen  upon  the  house.  Thibault  once 
more  tum^  his  steps  slowly  and  sorrownilly  towards  the  fatal  breach. 
Arrived  there,  he  heard  a  voice  say,  '^  It  is  he;*'  and  a  moment  afterwards 
he  felt  himself  seised  by  four  gendarmes,  who  bound  him  with  cords,  and 
placed  him  between  two  horses.  The  oiher  two  gendarmes  rode  the  one 
before  the  other  behind. 
Having  secured  their  prisoner  they  began  to  taunt  him.    '^  How  was  it 
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ihiU^  bebg  m  lenrue  witk  SOn,''  Aefuifi,  <«  h«  ImmI  aUomA  1 
W  so  easily  captiuedP' 

Thibault  did  not  answer ;  he  abided  his  time.  Their  way  kj»  ashi 
kttew,  thzoo^k  the  Ibrast.  Onoe  ia  its  depths,  &e  hflwee  Wgan  to 
n^g^  imd  show  ans  of  impalMnee.  The  hght  rf  aaay  wains' eyes 
hma  toshiae  l3i£  fbom  the  ofaseonty.  Ththauli  oow  h^^M  te  hngih 
in  his  turn. 

"What  are  you  laugWng  at?**  asked  tha  geaJaranas,  hagiaaflrtobc 
iicitatod  by  the  aspect  ^  dimgi.  ^    ^ 

"  I  am  laughing  to  think  that  you  yourselves  have  aaased  iaap> 

At  the  sound  of  the  wehr-wolf  s  voice,  the  wolves  that  had  haao  evary 


ent  increasing  in  ouadbea  came  doaer  i 

"  Ah!  ah  I  friends,"  swd  Thibault,  «  you  have  taatod  m  gafhwper, 
peifaaps  you  wwild  like  to  tty  the  flavour  of  a  gendataM  ?" 

The  wolves  howled  their  approaai  of  the  suggeetioa.  Tfcey  pasiiid 
beneath  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  eaa^  to  caress  the  !™*^^T 
horses  snorted,  reared,  and  plunged.  The  gendarmes  drew  <heir  ■w*» 
One  of  them  hoided  out  at  the  eaiae  moment  like  a  wolf  i  one  of 
Thibault's  four-footed  friends  had  fixed  his  teeth  in  the  calf  of  his  k^ 
The  geadarme  struck  with  his  sword.  Thea  the  whole  pack  thwa 
them^lves  on  die  horses  aad  their  riders;  Aere  wore  two  to  e?ciy  na^ 
two  to  every  rear,  and  two  to  every  rider.  UnaUe  4a  ndtua  taar 
steeds,  the  gendarmes  were  obliged  to  let  ihek  prisoner  go. 

"Hurrah]  braTew^ves;  on  them !"  shouted  the  wehr^ro^ 

But  the  fierce  animak  did  not  j:^uire  to  be  eaaouraged.  ™"'J  *" 
wolves  disappeared  in  vanoos  directiofi%s^4,floon  nought  w»  "•^  TJ 
the  dioats  of  agony  of  the  own  and  the  aeighiag  <rf  *•  ^^^a^j^ 
pam,  miagled  with  the  triumphaat  howls  of  the  wol^ffc  ™*"m^ 
mwned  alone,  but  bound.  In  vain  he  tried  to  untie  his'^slj^^^UflS.  iMj 
resisted  his  utmost  efforts.    At  length,  worn  out  with  ^aik^  'S^ui 

"Chi  bbck  wol^  my  friend,"  he  asdaimed,  "kt  thaae^*^*^^ 
from  my  hands  and  feet."  j 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  steel  looks  gaire  way,  aad  9^ 
shackles  alike  £!^  at  his  feet.  u 

Thibault  wended  his  way  mechanically  to  the  site  of  his  hnt.   He'fTj 
no  longer  existed,  but  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go.   The  wolves  had  re?^ 
from  iheb  san^  chase,  and  reeetved  lum  with  their  flaourafril  h' 
Thibault  felt  himself  now  to  be  wi^ut  the  kw,  a  being  wkom  e^ 
one  would  consider  it  to  be  hb  dsatv  to  hmit  down  to  death,  to  shoot^ 
destroy  wherever  they  met  him,  and  he  resolved  to  revenge  himself  uf  ^ 
nankind  generally.     He  ofganised  reguhur  himts,  and  as  the  Baroo  Je^ 
had  been  his  daei  enemy,  he  devastated  his  farms  and  his  fields.    1. 
vowed  the  death  of  Engouievent,  and  Engoulevant  was  slain  by  the  ver^ 
men  who  were  set  to  watch  lor  Um  wehr-wol£    The  whole  oouatry  was 
m  arms  against  him ;  the  priests  escommanieated  him ;  tie  baroa  tradced 
him  far  and  wide.     Once  more  he  saw  Agndette ;  he  endeaaocia^  ^ 
persaade  her  to  quit  the  oonntry  with  him,  and  to  £bUaw  hiat  to  sooie 
home  where  he  might  enjoy  peace  and  quiet     She  spemed  the  io»n 
upon  whom  the  whole  world  had  fixed  the  brand  of  an  evil  Bfiat.    In 
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his  agony  he  appealed  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  hlack 
wol£  The  latter  offered  him  one  more  alternative  :  it  was  to  take  his  form 
and  have  his  power,  immortality,  and  aknoat  omnipotence ;  but  for  twenty- 
four  hours  he  must  be  a  wolf  and  run  a  wolfs  chances.  Weary  of  the 
unprofitable  and  panseeuted  exitteaof  that  he  led,  'Hubault  accepted. 
That  very  day  the  Baron  Jean  was  with  his  hounds  upon  his  traces. 
Thibawlt  started,  prevd  of  the  ekiticitT  of  his  limbs,  and  eonfident  id  &e 
seDae  of  almost  iwiUfsrigabk  «iiducanoe.  A  long  aad  a  wear jr  nhaan  did 
he  lead  tbe  baron's  degs.  He  had  twenty'^Dur  horn  to  struggle.  B«t 
iiie  ban>n  had  arranged  has  frfaas  £»  a  long  1»ne  befoeSh  He  had  relays 
of  horeea  amd  dogs  at  differeat  psrts  of  the  forest  and  tn  the  eyen  touu'^ 
try.  Tbe  wehr-wolf  kself  grew  weary  of  the  chase  in  the  einswMig,  and 
at  lea^^  be  thought  he  woakL  seek  flor  a  mfuge  near  Agoefette.  SIm 
was  the  only  peradsi,  he  faiMned,  who  possessed  the  chanB  of  arMrtiag 
eril  luck.  He  therefore  direeted  his  stops  towards  the  Tillage  of  Pc^ 
cil— mil.  The  ehorok^ieil  was  ielHog.  He  leapt  the  wall  of  the  buriiJ- 
ground  and  kid  himself  aaoog  the  wooden  crosses  deeply  imbedded  in 
coarse  grass  and  shrubbery.  A  funeral  procession  was  at  that  tnomont 
eooaing  out  of  the  ehureh.  The  body  was  lying  in  its  coffin,  aeeording 
to  a  eostom  pveraiitng  in  some  partly  only  cov^ied  widi  a  sheet.  The 
dkeet  was  nplifited,  and  Thibaalt  seeogaised  Agnelabte.  He,  too,  had 
been  the  caiase  of  her  death  by  destiroyiB^  her  husband.  The  grief  of 
the  mmm  OTSioame  the  ferocions  cBqposttion  of  the  wild  beast  at  dns 
aghfc. 

'^  Jnat  Heaven  !"  he  ^Bclsnned,  ^  take  my  life ;  I  gire  it  «o  you  £reely 
if  the  aacrifiee  «aB  restore  that  ef  the  one  whom  I  have  IdUed  T 

At  iiae  sight  of  the  droadad  hkek  wol^  and  at  die  fiaarful  sound  ef  a 
hnman  Toioe  oooEiiag  feitk  &om  a  wild  beast^  every  one  bad  run  away  a» 
hat  as  'his  legs  eould  cany  him.  The  wehr-wolf  cemaioed  aloae  with 
ihe  hody  of  &b  victim.  Bvt  at  the  same  BoooMoet  the  Bsron  Jean 
TMlted  over  the  eeonetery  walls,  followed  by  his  paek  of  hoonds.  The 
baron  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder  as  he  junqied  down  fiNun  his  steed 
ooreved  with  foam  and  sweat.  The  dogs  were  already  disputing  with  one 
anoiher  forthe  skin  of  a  black  wq1£  The  body  had  disappeared. 
What  became  of  the  body  ? 
No  one  ever  knew. 

Only,  from  that  time  dieaeeforlh,  neiiher  Thibault  nor  the  hkck  wolf 
were  ever  seen  agam  in  the  eountiy.  The  village  priest,  who  had  heard 
ihe  wolf  give  its  body  to  the  Deby,  to  save  the  dead,  declared  that  the 
gift  had  l^en  acoepted.  All  that  was  lukown  was,  that  onee  every  year 
a  mcmk  used  to  eome  forth  £rom  the  mcmasteiy  of  Bonrg-Fentune  and 
pn^  over  the  tomb  of  Agnelette.  <'  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  wishes  T 
ne  had  been  overheard  to  say,  and  many  thought  that  the  oaly  beiag 
who  could  utter  that  was  the  onee-dreaded  wehr-vDl£ 
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BT.WATS  OF  HISTOBT, 
"HISTORY  OF  AN  UNREADABLE  BOOK." 

Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's — that  characteriitic 
embodiment  of  Irish  genius,  at  once  its  "  decus  ei  dedecus^ — who  giaoes 
and  dSu-graces  a  page  in  the  literature  of  his  day  and  oonntry — who 
seemed  to  use  at  one  time  a  pen  flashing  forth  sparKs  of  wit  and  humour 
at  every  stroke,  at  another  a  "  stylus^  dipped  in  such  filth !  that  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  inherited  it  from  Petronius  or  Martial ! — this  strange 
compound  man,  writing  on  one  occasion  to  some  dOnraiial  familiar^  and 
accusing  him  of  a  propensity  to  "  show  his  letters  to  ouiers,"  added,  ^*  IH 
take  care  that  you  do  not  hand  round  this  at  the  tea-table ;"  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  retail  an  anecdote  so  thoroughly  indecent,  that  no  maa 
having  a  particle  of  self-respect  could  look  another  in  the  &oe  while  re- 
peating it. 

An  intimate,  an  admirer,  and  correspondent  of  Swift%  adopted  tlus 
Idea,  and  put  it  in  practice  on  a  larger  scale.  There  is  in  existence  a 
book  brought  out  in  all  the  quarto  pomp  of  line  engraving,  vignette^  and 
large  type,  presenting  what  some  one  calls  ^  A  river  di  faxr  text  me- 
andering through  a  meadow  of  broad  margin ;"  and  yet  this  handsomelj 
"got-up"  volume  is  so  '' farced  **  with  impurity  and  grossness,  that  a 
man  seems  to  forfeit  his  own  manliness  and  self-respect  while  looking 
through  the  contents  of  the  unreadable  production.  Generally  unread" 
able  in  two  senses,  for  the  grossness  is  mostly  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of 
a  dead  language,  and  disgust  would  soon  induce  an  ordinary  reader  to 
desist  from  unrolling  the  offensive  mummy  from  its  cerements.  What 
adds  to  the  wonder  and  peculiarity  of  this  production  is,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen,  erudition,  and  taste !  of  a  University  magnate,  the  learned 
Head  of  one  of  Oxford's  halls  of  learning.  It  is  of  this  ^*  unreadable 
book  "  that  I  now  propose  to  trace  as  much  as  I  can  unravel  of  its  secret 
history,  and  with  only  an  allusion  to  the  almost  insane  indecency  of  its 
contents,  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  strange  mind 
from  which  it  emanated. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  chapters  may  come  to  the  hands  of 
some  readers  more  or  less  affected  with  the  ^<  bibliomania,''  that  mys- 
terious endemic  disease  which,  sometimes  raging,  now  abating,  is  never 
wholly  eradicated,  but  always  possesses  some  luckless  victims  with  more 
or  less  violence ;  ihe$e  will  understand  me,  when  I  observe  on  the  vulture- 
like sagacity  vrith  which  the  London  bibliopole  discerns  the  symptoms, 
and  stimulates  the  force,  of  this  malady.  Let  a  bibliomaniac  but  once! 
only  once!  glance  over  those  shelves  where  a  "  Thorpe,"  or  a  "  Lilly," 
or  other  antiquarian  magnate  of  <'  the  trade  "  has  piled  '^  tier  over  tier, 
Alp  on  Alp  ascending," 

The  dark  brown  volumes  rich  with  tamish'd  gold — 

let  him  but  betray  his  infirmity  by  a  single  question  respecting  **  a  tall 
copy,"  an  ^*  editio  prmeeps/*  or  any  other  rarity  of  the  book-treasures 
iound<-^let  him  only  purchase  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillinga  and  give^ 
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as  tbe  polite  bibtiopole  is  sure  wiih  "  empressemenf*  to  ask,  his  address 
in  "  town  and  country,"  and  thenceforth,  <'  actum  est^'*  his  doom  is 
sealed — no  raven  ever  watched  a  ^'  dying  weakling  of  the  flock"  more 
pertinaciously  than  the  bookseUer  thenceforward  besets  the  bibliomaniac 
Thanks  to  Kowland  Hill,  pennyworths  of  book-fever  infection  can  now 
be  dispensed  over  the  country  by  post,  and,  regularly  as  his  periodicals, 
the  bibliomaniac  receives  his  monthly  catalogues  of  "  rare  and  curious 
books,"  '^  illuminated  MSS."  and  other  ^'  irritamenta  fnalorum/*  calcu- 
lated, as  he  sits  in  his  humble  library,  to  fill  him  with  '<  envy  and  all  un- 
charitableness ;"  for  the  very  first  result  of  floating  over  these  seductive 
catalogues  is  to  engender  these  feelings — their  "  notula^  of  <^  volumes 
anknotm  to  Lowndes !" — their  casual  hint  of  the  fabulous  prices  a  copy 
brought  at  the  ^'  Bindley''  or  "  Heber"  sales — their  glowing  italicised 
descriptions  of  "  original  old  blue  morocco,"  "  tooled  ^ges  and  joints," 
*^  neat  old  brown  ciuf,"  '^  clean  state,"  &c.  &c. — the  first  and  direct  re- 
sult of  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  render  the  wretched  bibliomaniac  dissatisfied 
"with  his  own  copies  of  the  very  same  works.  Their  sound  condition  at 
once  becomes  shabbiness  to  his  diseased  eye ;  their  stains  and  dog-ears 
come  out  into  disagreeable  relief;  they  seem  to  grow  daily  **  crept,"  im- 
perfect, and  worthless  in  his  eyes ;  dissatisfaction  with  the  good  possessed 
begets  desire  for  that  coveted — desire  grows  to  daring — the  tempter's 
bland  request  to  be  "  favoured  with  an  order^'  does  its  work — ^the  victim 
who  covets,  "orders" — "buys."  But  why  pursue  the  picture  of  seduc- 
tion further?  there  is  but  one  trait  which  could  heighten  the  misery  of  the 
case  which  remains  for  notice.  The  bibliomaniac  is  not  often  a  Benedict ; 
there  is  something  in  the  sobering,  correcting,  "  Can^^^-ising  influence 
of  matrimony  and  curtain-lectures  which  generally  counteracts  the  pro- 
pensibr  to  indulge  in  "rare  and  curious  books,"  or  indeed  in  books  of 
any  kmd ;  but  an  exception  will  sometimes  happen :  cases  are  found  in 
which,  like  anotiier  disorder  to  which  married  life  is  subject,  neither 
chidings,  nor  "Caudle-lectures,"  nor  all  the  "drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world,"  can  subdue  the  bibliomaniac  tendency  in  a  husband ;  such  cases, 
when  they  arise,  exhibit  results  on  domestic  happiness  mournful  to  be- 
hold. 

When  the  sensible  wife  sees  her  seduced  husband  cutting  in  feverish 
impatience  (he  never  waits  to  untie)  some  square,  suspicious-looking 
brown-paper  parcel,  and  gloating  in  insane  delight  over  volume  after 
volume  of  ugly,  old,  brown,  out-of-date  purchases,  who  can  wonder  if 
even  a  Griselda's  patience  should  wear  thin,  that  womanhood  should 
explode  into  objurgations  and  protests  against  "  filling  the  house  with 
trash !"  these  mingled  with  reckless  wishes,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Caliph  Omar,  "  that  all  books  were  burned" — ^these  again  subsiding  into 
wild  wailings  and  just  complaints,  that  while  a  husband  is  revelling  in 
books,  the  "  wife  of  his  bosom"  "  wants  a  new  spring  bonnet !"  All  this, 
however,  is  lost  on  the  unhappy  bibliomaniac ;  if  he  notices  it  even  so 
far  as  to  liffc  an  eye  ^m  his  Dahlahs,  it  is  only  to  glare  on  the  Intimate 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  a  look  of  self-satisfied  contempt ; 
perhaps  to  mutter,  "  What  should  women  know  of  rare  and  curious  books?'* 
possibly  to  rise  from  his  untasted  breakfut  to  lock  himself  into  the 
solitude  of  his  study,  there  to  gloat  over  his  acquisitions  uninterrupted ; 
and  the  only  result  of  such  expostulations  is,  that  with  the  cunning  of  in- 
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.  flSBity  be  Bmkes  his  nest  pon^ase  '^stmkhl  mi  takm  momBuk  tmt 
Ifaftt  on  no  occMiott  thall  his  (Mtf«g«d  psrtner  ewer  §ee  tke  iookseOef^i 

hm! 

I  have  drawn  *^  ikm  over^tnie  pictm^freiBTeal  life,"  «£  wfaat^  liwv  ^ 
not  an  isolatod  case,  in  order  to  exphm  Imvt  tke  ^  Unreftdd>k  Book,"  of 
which  I  am  about  to  treat,  came  nndeir  nr  oolice.  Nov  wmk  agm,  m 
London  catalogues,  I  had  lighted  on  the  following: 

^  ScHBsm  (Fredeiiek).  *•  Thb  Toast  :'  an  Hereb  Pom, 
originalty  in  Latin,  now  done  into  English^  with  Motes  by 
CDOHAU),  Esq. 

^  The  celebrated  Heroic  Poem,  lifae  Toast,  a  most  Tioleat  satin  i  _ 
the  Coantess  of  Newbnrgh,  with  a  canons  frontH|»ece  by  Gim^eioC,  in 
which  Lord  George  Granville  is  displaying  her  dHums  to  ApoUoi,  while 
a  Satyr  is  taaatin^  pointing  to  her  coquettish  airs  and  ghastly  a|iiiii- 
anee  m  after  Kfe.  In  this  copy  is  inserted  a  letter  firon  Dr,  BdUock^ 
Pr.  King's  exeea1»r,  statmp  that  he  had  destroyed  all  the  copies  txctmi 
ingSO.  Also  a  M8.  key  to  the  nancies  satinsed  in  ^  Toast,  *  What 
I  bare  not  ventared  elsewbere^'  in  his  bandwriting.  Jiee^s  eepy  oftkis 
volume  wold  for  101.  lOs.'* 

I  had  often  seen  this  anBooneemeot,  bat  always  widi  tha  additkm  of 
**  Price  two  or  mors  guineas T'  and  not  even  the  indnosowat  of  ^«a- 
fvseedented  bargssn  "  conveyed  in  the  hint  ^mt  '*  Eee^s  copy  sold  Ibr 
10/.  lOs.,*  conld  induce  me  to  buy  an  obsdete  satire  of  a  bygone  genenu 
tion  at  snch  a  price.  *^  No,  no,**  I  always  said,  "  net  mad  €0(ra|^  inr 
<haty<^" 

At  length,  at  ^e  end  of  a  sale  {^twas  at  Sotkeky's,  same  yeare  smoe\ 
when  the  greater  bibKomaniac  chieft  had  wiUidrawn,  ^  tired  bnt  notsaai- 
ated,"  from  the  strife,  a  copy  of  this  book  was  offered  for  eompetitiom. 
As  it  passed  from  hand  to  band  of  the  few  remahnag  lonngBrs  in  the  sale 
room,  it  obtamed  little  notice,  probably  becavse  it  contained  a  large  ndnna- 
tnre  of  Latin  verse  and  prose ;  so  that  the  auctioneer  had  not  luid  efena 
bid  when  it  reached  mine,  and  I  became  its  porcbaaer  Ibr  a  few  shfl- 
Mngs — a  price  which,  on  mspection,  I  woold  pronounce  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  if  it  were  not  that  it  affords  a  text  whereon  to  enfan)ge 
somewhat  in  a  further  analysis  of  that  fearftil  subject,  the  heart  of  man 
«ad  its  motives  of  ac^on,  as  it  Hes  exposed  m  the  prostitntion  of  ability 
•ad  learning  in  the  work  before  ns. 

Strange  to  say,  the  snbjeet  of  this  fonl  satire  has  ako  funmhed  «  tkwsci 
for  a  strain  of  poetic  eulogy,  peritaps  just  as  little  merited  as  die  {^roasai' 
calumnies  now  under  consideraMn.  Frances  Covatess  of  Kewbmgh 
{n^  Bradenell),  was  the  ^ Myra''  of  those  mandKn  sentimentalities 
which  constitute  the  chief  claim  of  George  Granville  Earl  of  Lansdowne^ 
to  a  very  low  phice  among  the  Enghsh  poets.  Johnson,  is  eaosnse  fer 
Um,  states  that  idl  these  jSyra'uds  were  dribbled  forth  before  h»  twenty- 
third  year.  This  excuse  may  serve  for  the  kyve^sick  pneiility  of  die  ideas, 
bat  the  tnresome  bad  taste  of  the  imitator  (^  tiie  style  of  <<  Sumy's 
GentldHie  Sonnets'*  remains  inexcusable,  even  though  Mr.  Pope  flattan 
bis  Jacobite  conteaiporuy  by  institutiBg  the  eompnrisoo,  and,  with  aeasoe 
a  balance  in  favour  of  ^tbe  Granville  dr  a  former  ag^"  writes  thos: 

Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  rage— 
Sfetrey,  the  QrttnviUe  of  a  fonter  age. 
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Ik  the  sane  skdes  t^  Gipids  tnn^d  kk  lyre 
To  tbe  aune  notes  of  kve  and  soft  desire : 
Pair  QerMliine,  bright  object  of  his  vow, 
Then  fOl'd  the  gioves,  as  hearenly  Jfyra  now. 

Pope:  WitHhor  Forest. 

TkiB  lady,  whsterer  may  have  l>een  tlie  original  amount  of  ^heavenly 
Hfjra's^  ehamsy  ontOred  them  all,  real  or  fancied,  both  her  husbands  (the 
satire  gives  her  a  third,  hot  this  seems  the  inrention  of  malice),  and  ended 
ber  days  in  a  network  of  embarrassment  and  litigation,  in  which  i^e, 
too,  probably  involved  others  as  well  as  herself,  among  the  rest,  the  un- 
happy author  of  the  book  before  us,  who  would  appear  to  have  had  such 
misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  upon  which  he  wasted  so 
much  erudition  and  labour,  that  he  never  circulated  it,  save  among  close 
intimates,  and  widi  the  utmost  caution ;  so  IJiat  (never  published)  it  only 
became  known  to  the  public  when  the  library  of  one  of  his  deceased 
mtimates  was  ofiered  for  sale,  and  that  copy  was  then  reclaimed  by  its 
author  with  an  eamestnese  which  evinced  his  feeHng  that  it  could  do  Httle 
honour  to  his  reputation. 

In  examining  the  subject,  a  singular  difficulty  in  identifying  the  author 
has  presented  itself.  And  yet  it  should  be  easy,  for  on  internal  evidence 
we  discover  die  writer  to  have  been  an  EngUshmcm — a  Doctor  of 
Lcnpf,  resident  in  Ireland — an  intimate  and  correspondent  of  Swift's — 
who,  in  later  fife,  returned  to  England  and  ended  bis  d^  there.  Here, 
surely,  wocdd  seem  to  be  varied  marks  peculiar  and  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  mistake  as  to  the  indiridual,  yet,  on  referring  to  the  **  Biographia," 
we  find  no  less  than  three  persons  firing  about  die  same  date  to  whom 
ihey  might  spplv,  m  being  all  of  the  same  name  and  surname,  all  doctoral 
an  Englishmen  located  in  Ireland,  all  intimates  and  correspondents  of 
the  witty  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and  two  of  them  at  least  of  character 
which  ofl^rs  no  primA  facie  presumption  against  such  a  production  being 
supposed  to  emanate  from  either ;  the  thirds  the  celebrated  Doctor  Wil- 
fiam  King,  afterwards  Ardibishop  of  Dublin,  although  his  studies  and 
researches  lay  much  in  the  region  of  human  evil*  and  misery,  yet  stands 
at  once  acquitted  of  the  foul  perversion  of  talent  displayed  in  this  pro- 
duction. 

But  between  the  other  two  fineal  descendants  of  Horace's  ^^  RupUiug^ 
Resc'*  a  very  natural  confusion  might  arise;  and,  in  fact,  did  so  far  em- 
barrass my  inquiries,  that  I  vras  for  a  time  engaged  in  looking  for  the 
motives  of  this  work  among  the  antecedents  of  the  vnrong  man,  having 
found  traces  of  a  Doctor  Wilfiam  King,  a  cirilian,  for  a  while  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Creorge  I.,  a  reddess,  fight-minded  man,  whose  ^  Remains"  and  acknow- 
ledged works  offer  no  eridence  to  prevent  our  believing  that  '^  The  Toast" 
might  have  been  an  unowned  production  of  his.  I  had  proceeded 
some  way  in  this  direction  of  inquiry  before  certain  anachronisms  and 
discrepancies  led  me  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  third  Doctor  Wilfiam  King, 
when  the  "real  Simon  (tm-)pure'*  turned  up  in  the  person  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  9t.Mai7's  Hafi,  Oxford.  We  now  poceed  to  examine  the  original 
BiAject  of  the  book  itseK. 

*  The  author  of  the  celebrated  and  profound  treatise  "De  Origine  Mali,"  also 
dt  *  The  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  James  IL" 
t  "Proscripti  lUgis  J^U  pus  atque  venenum.''— Hob.  lib.  I  Sat  vii 
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Lady  Francea  Bradenelly  daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Cardigan,  mairied  finfe 
to  Livingston  Earl  of  Newburgn,  in  Scotland,  espoused,  m  the  year  1699^ 
as  her  second  husband,  lUchard  Lord  Bellew,  of  the  kingdom  of  IreUnd, 
by  whom  she  had  one  son,  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bellew.  Her  seoood 
husband  died  in  the  year  1714,  and  then  the  *^  heavenly  Myra**  of  the 
poet  found  herself  in  the  common-place  every  day  position  of  a  thled 
aowager,  steeped  to  the  chin  in  debt  and  pecuniary  engagemenfea^  &odk 
which  she  sought  extrication  by  the  aid  of  friends,  and  by  resort  to  those 
expedients  for  raising  money  which  too  often  end  in  worse  confusion  and 
deeper  embarrassment 

Among  those  fi^ends  who  engaged  themselves  in  her  affiurs  was  a  cer- 
tain ^'  Sir  Thomas  Smith"  knight  and  baronet, "  Ranger  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,''  who  is  set  down  in  the  extinct  baronetage  as  havixig  died 
unmarried  in  the  year  1732.  His  sister,  by  the  half  blood,  had  married 
^*  Peregrine  King,  Esq.,  of  London,"  and  was  the  mother  of  our  author, 
who  probably  inherited  a  large  moneyed  fortune  from  his  &ther,  and  woald 
also  seem  to  have  had  large  expectations  of  inheritance  from  his  bachdor 
uncle. 

Voluminous  and  complicated  bills  in  equity,  from  which  I  have  had 
the  ^Ourage  and  curiosi^  to  remove  the  dust  and  cobwebs  accumulated 
for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  archives  of  the  law  courts  in  Dublin,  in- 
form  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  prevailed  on  by  Lady  Newbui^  to 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Lord  Bellew,  her  son,  and  to  be- 
come engaged  for  herself  in  large  sums  of  money,  taking  as  security  cer- 
tain claims  for  jointure  and  arrears  on  the  Bellew  estates.  When  the 
payment  of  these  sums  became  pressing.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  would  seem 
to  nave  applied  to  hb  moneyed  nephew  for  advances,  transferring  to  him 
the  claims  on  the  countess's  jointure  for  his  security.  These  advances,  in 
1724,  had  amounted  to  manv  thousands  of  pounds,  when  lo !  a  misfor- 
tune occurred,  to  which,  somehow,  Irish  investments  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
liable — the  securities  proved  insecure  if  not  worthless.  John  Lord  Bellew 
came  in,  and  (as  the  poor  assignee  suspected)  with  the  connivance  and 
aid  of  Lady  Newburgh,  her  trustees  and  his  own  uncle  ^*  combining  and 
confederatmg,"  defeated  the  claims  of  Dr.  King,  who,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  lost,  in  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  money  embarked  in  the 
transaction  :  a  loss  which  would  appear  in  the  result  to  have  "  made  a 
wise  man  and  a  scholar  mad." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  mere  ordinary  lawsuit  should  in  any  result^ 
however  adverse,  so  move  a  grave  scholar  from  his  prc^priety  as  to  induce 
him  to  such  a  foul  production  as  this ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
or  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  its  aberrations  than 
that  long  continued  and  inveterate  litigation  frequently  results  in  rao- 
ducing  a  state  of  the  faculties  more  or  less  monomaniacaL  *^  Bleak 
House"  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  best  works,  yet  it  has  the  merit  of 
working  out  this  conception  with  much  power  in  the  several  cases  of  poor 
Miss  Wight's  harmless  insanity,  poor  Richard  Carstone's  wasted  youth 
and  ruined  prospects,  and  the  wilder  and  fiercer  bursts  of  violence  from 
the  beggared  and  infuriated  Grindley.  It  would  seem  as  if  real  or  sup- 
posed legalised  wrong,  that  is,  wrong  done  in  the  form,  and  under  sanc- 
tion of  that  law,  of  which  the  theory  is,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  resort  of 
the  voronged  for  redress,  wrought  with  some  peculiar  effisct  upon  the  moral 
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Vftaiare  of  sufiPereny  impelling  them  to  seek,  each  in  ihe  fashion  dictated 
by  his  own  peculiar  temperament,  some  solace  or  satisfaction  in  what  has 
inBen  termed  the  ^'  wild  justice  of  revenge."    Dickens's  pictures  are  hut 
little  exaggerated  abore  every-day  realities.     A  man  of  gloomy  and  de- 
termined character  lays  all  his  misfortunes  at  the  door  of  some  bad  enact- 
ment, some  ^^lex  iniquOy"  invented,  as  he  thinks,  for  his  own  particular  ruin, 
axid  he  stabs  his  attorney  as  the  doer  of  legal  wrong,  or  shoots  a  prime 
ixiinister  as  the  framer  or  perpetuator  of  the  iniquitous  code.     Another 
aaeaults  the  counsel  who  stated,  or  lampoons  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
decided,  the  case  against  him ;  while  a  third,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
Tcjgardless  of  consequences  to  his  own  reputation,  exercises  his  weapons  of 
-wit  and  learning,  sharpened  on  the  grindstone  of  malice,  in  libelling  his 
successful  opponent,  and  all  and  sundry  who,  as  he  ima^nes,  have  aided 
or  abetted  him.    Under  this  last  form  of  monomania  we  class  Dr.  King's 
book  entitled  **  The  Toast,''   Nor  can  a  greater  proof  of  the  blindness  with 
-which  the  spirit  of  revenge  afflicts  a  sufferer  be  given,  than  that  of  a  man  of 
g^vity,  station,  and  erudition,  applving  all  his  powers  to  the  composition 
of  a  foul,  enigmatical,  and  absura  hbel,  containing,  in  fact,  its  own  refu- 
tation in  the  very  enormity  and  unnatural  character  of  crimes  and  in- 
famies which  the  author  heaps  upon  the  objects  of  his  hate,  and  which, 
in  fiict,  reduce  the  whole  composition  to  the  reverie  of  a  disordered  mind, 
for  which  the  only  excuse  or  explanation  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
made  as  completely  bankrupt  in  discretion,  as  in  fortune,  by  his  injuries 
and  litigation. 

In  a  strange  mixture  of  old  mythology  and  modem  imagery,  Dr.  King 
introduces  the  objects  of  his  wrath  as  the  dramatis  personm  of  an  absura 
poem,  supposed  to  be  an  English  version  of  a  Latin  Fescennine  text  of 
ingenious  and  jingling  rhyme,  which  is  also  given  with  a  running 
commentary  evincing  ^e  most  amazing  profusion  of  research,  erudition, 
and  malignity.  The  author  adopts  the  name  of  Schaffer—tL  foreign 
writer  of  ability  in  his  day.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  poem  figure 
under  mythologic  titles ;  Lady  Newbureh  is  still  the  Myra  of  George 
Granville's  idolatry,  but  become  a  loathsome,  immodest,  and  unnatund 
hag.  The  writer's  own  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  figures  as  a  beaten, 
disgraced,  antiquated,  and  profligate  Mars,  whom  the  writer  mil  have 
to  be  Lady  Newburgh's  third  husband,  inveigled  into  a  marriage  after 
he  had  been  long  her  ^lant,  and  ultimately  induced  to  disinherit  hb 
own  defrauded  nephew  and  next  of  kin  for  the  countess  and  her  gang. 
Myracides  (the  son  of  Myra)  is  "  John  Lord  Bellew,"  while  a  Lady 
Allen,  wife  of  Joshua  second  Viscount  AUen  (the  Traulus  of  one  of 
Swift's  satires),  under  the  title  of  Ali,  personates  a  subordinate  imp  and 
confederate  oi  Myra's  in  all  her  impure  and  dishonest  practices.  A 
bishop,  foully  abused  under  the  name  of  Pam,  we  find  to  be  Bishop  ffortf 
aflter  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  is  identified  to  us  as  *'HoRT-att>r 
SOBLEBUM !"  The  luckless  trustee  of  certain  legal  deeds  between  the 
parties,  a  Captain  Pratt,  is  pilloried  as  Vol,  or  Volcan,  Other  personages 
are  also  introduced,  playing  their  parts  in  the  long  drama  through  which 
the  vindictive  author's  wrongs,  resd  or  supposed,  are  woven  into  a  tissue 
of  the  most  unmitigated  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  offenders  against  him. 
Even  with  the  key  furnished  by  a  perusal  of  those  bills  in  the  Irbh 
Chancery  referred  to,  the  points  and  allusions  of  the  poem  are  fetr-fetched 
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WBta  chscwtCf  nd  to  ^nenu  feftdcra  orca  isBit  wntera  in  our  oty  oovh 
•Bircdj  hare  been  intelligible,  wfasle  re«den,  wiUiout  b&A  doe  to  the 
neaning,  as  they  tnra  the  pages  of  this  expensive  quarto,  can  d»  fiida 
more  tum  conjecture  for  what  purpose  8«eh  a  waste  of  ahBitj,  engiaiiag, 
pMer,  and  ktterpiess  conM  have  been  eonmitted. 

it  IS  a  Fsmanuime  thiBg  that  n  this  Fohune  of  two  hondred  and  Mfcr 
qtuirto  pages,  I  have  foand  it  most  diflfterit  to  &r  on  a  smgie  passage  J& 
to  be  presented  to  the  reader  as  a  speehnen  of  atjh — in  tretth,  I  h«va 
foand  hot  cnef  m  which,  addretsrog  some  real  or  imaginary  Indj  uudta 
^  name  of  ^*  ClarOy^  the  author  betrays  a  passing  eoMCMMKness  that  his 
work  is  discreditable  to  his  position  and  abilities,  and  yet  seems  deter- 
mined to  assert  not  mereijjintification,  hot  a  ^  pro  bono  fmklieo^*  inotm 
for  his  productioD.  After  a  passage  of  more  than  common  hnpmi^,  h» 
proceeds  thus : 

{Text.) 

Injaneqae  nostrae  gnara^ 

Parce  vati,  mea  Cknra, 

Veri-dicos,  si  non  tersos 

Faeit  indignatio  versus 

Indipaatio,  sed,  et  ratio 

Qui^vos  ooDunoielado 

Qa&  solertii  moU-naius 

Si  qais  exeat  patrios  fines» 

(Hyeme  quern  navigatur) 

Scopulos  prseter-veBatur, 

Ego  olhtt  quels  iUnns 

Arti  ROflftrse  naota  fisos 

St  none  »^aor  iteiace 

Et  ineolamia  tnanre 

Qoieat,  quasi  levis  cortex 

Ubi  vel  exsEstuat  vortex 

Crebro  quo,  et  ipse  tortus 

Hapidoque  sum  absorptus 

KM  Toia  ayaBoto'  o/uXccir. 
Nee  insulsoa  pili  fecio 
Qaeis  nee  virtus  neq^  ratio 
^  quia  nostras  danmat  artes 
Truseat  et  ia  Jfyra  partes 
TriveneficsB;  rngtllae, 
Seu  qui  mocckus  sit,  mateUsB, 
nil  bellum  jam  denuucio 
Sit  Milordua  seu  horauncio. 
Sit  Curculio,  seu  Hortensius; 
Seu  qui  improbus  irapensius. 

(TramkUicit.) 
Do  thou,  O  my  Clarm,  this  frecdsm  ^eiise, 
Since  a  vengeance  so  just  has  created  the  muse, 
Or  ajpaasiou  more  noble.    I  hang  out  my  li^ts 
To  direct  forei^  sailors  in  dreary  long  nights. 
I  expose  to  their  ken  (and  dear  bought  icat  my  ioU) 
Both  the  pods  which  engulph'd  me,  and  rocks  where  I  splits 

When  a  pair  of  foul I  rudely  unveil — 

Tis  CkarybdU  I  show  you,  'tis  Sc^Ua's  dog-tail- 
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Shall  it,  ihenfoie,  eoBeem  me,  who  bkaies  or  eomaencbP 
Friends  to  viitoe,  I  kxbow,  will  be  ever  sij  fciends. 
For  ike  rest  let  ue  view  Uiem  with  equal  cegard^ 
Whether  B — — ps  or  Bravos,  who  threaten  the  bard. 
Let  the  vicious  and  proud — whether  statesmen  or  fools— 
Whether  Myrows  old  gaDants,  or  Alt's  new  tools,  &o. — 
Whether  Eeef-ooEA.s  or  Blaek-eoeiXs,  aire  all  of  one  sort, 
And  we  see  in  Cvieallio  the  image  of  —  * 

(Note,) 
**  Here  Mr.  Sdneffer  makes  an  apology  for  his  satire.  Fhnrt  he  inthnatet  that 
the  great  injinries  he  had  recetred  from  Myra  and  her  associates  had  prorc^Eed 
ham  to  this  mamner  of  writing,  and  ovght  to  justify  him  in  the  ofamon  of  all  1^ 
friends.  But  iaunediatelj  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  declares  tiuit  he  had 
a  more  generous  design  in  exposing  the  old  sorceress — viz.,  that  his  example 
might  warn  others  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands  where  he  himself  had 
suffered  shipwreck.  J[f  this  were  kis  prineipal  view!  I  am  of  opinioD  tlmt  his  per- 
sonal satire  is  not  only  excusable,  but  ought  to  entitle  him  to  public  &YOur.'' 

I  have  already  indicated  the  wnter  as  an  intimate  and  correspondent 
of  Swifi's ;  and  m  a  dedieation»  in  choice  Latin  poetry^  ae  also  in  various 
passages  through  the  poem,  he  repeatedly  cgpreseca  tine  high,  almost 
hyperbolic,  sense  he  entertidned  of  the  abilities,  mrtuet^  and  ir^uence! 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Drapicr^s  Letters."  Of  Kis  influence  he  adduces 
one  remarkable  and  chaTacteristic  illustration.  Among  the  objects  of  that 
iwnith,  whidi  seemed  to  have  embraced  all  direetly  or  iodiractly  oon- 
nected  with  his  luckless  lawsuit,  even  to  the  IU§tiitrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery !  he  incioded  two  barriateri  employed  agaiost  him,  whom  he 
^Mgnates  as  Joceo  and  Bocca  ;  and  he  teUs  ns  that  Dean  Swifib  having 
jrttended  the  jcourt  one  day  while  his  cause  was  pleadkig,  *'  to  give  a 
strange  his  eonsteiiaBce  aiui  pvbtidy  to  testify  his  frieodahip,"  ^^itis  m 
matter  werihf  ef  remark^^'  proceeds  our  aiiihor,  <'  thai  the  pre$enee  qf 
iUi  g€$Uieman  restrained  the  Ucentkmsnes*  of  the  Irish  pieaders,  and 
awed  them  into  such  decern^  qfbehavi&mr,  as  the  autharitjf  of  the  Lord 
Chancelior  (!)  cemld  not  before  oblige  them  to  observe,"  l^his  ie  very  pr^ 
bably  true^  and  as  curious  as  true,  for  it  is  quite  in  aeeordanee  with  <^her 
anecdotes  on  record,  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  satiric  and  dreaded 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's  on  his  oontemporaries ;  we  can  well  eoaceive  even 
browbeatii^  advocates  at  bar  held  in  ehedc  by  his  presence,  remember- 
ing the  learful  and  damaging  caetigatioo  he  had  inflioted  on  a  kadia^^ 
member  of  their  body,  Seneant  Bet8word>.t  That  Swift  was  cognisaiii 
of,  and  an  encourager  of,  this  Ubel  is  certain ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  he 
might  have  famished  some  of  the  ** satiric  touches'*  with  whieh  it 
aho^ds.  We  kiK>w  that  the  fashion  of  *^  joint-ftoek  brochmret^  was  not 
•teanffe  to  '<  The  Swifiean  Brotheihood."  The  pirtemky  of  <'  Martimis 
Seribleros*'  is  so  doobtiul  that  editors  insert  it  in  the  works  of  Swift  and 

*  The  bkink  here  is  evidently  intended  tD  be  filled  with  the  name  of  Axoh- 
bishop  Hort. . 

f  The  lawyers  might  well  dread  a  censor,  who,  as  his  victim  *' Booby  Bets- 
worth'*  complained,  Imd  not  only  laeerated  his  feelings,  and  laughed  at  his  resent- 
ment, but,  unkindest  cut  of  all  I  had  injured  him  in  his  *^Eee  Book*  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  hundred  a  year !  We  kaye  heaed  of  **  rhyming  rats  to  death^ 
of  drawing  tears  from  Pluto's  "  iron  cheek,"  by  Pathetic  Poetry ;  but  when 
rhymes  could  thus  rob  a  lawyer  of  his  "sweat's  worth,"  it  seems  as  if  the  force  of 
satire  could  no  farther  ga 
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Pope  alike,  and  Arbadinot  and  he  shared  more  than  one  anonymous 
hantline  between  them ;  but  whether  the  proud  Dean  would  honour  a  iTtJi^ 
as  he  did  a  PopCy  by  being  cO'lahorcUeur  with  him,  may  be  a  question  ; 
certun  it  is,  that  much  of  this  strange  satire  is  but  an  echo  of  some  of 
Swifts  own  lampoons;  while  some  of  the  persons  libelled  were  equally 
the  objects  of  Swifit's  as  of  King's  dislike  and  contempt,  n'auku  is  bor- 
rowed 6y  name  from  one  of  the  Dean's  own  severest  libeb.  ffort^  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  after  Archbishop  of  Tuam  (whose  name  fills  the  blsmk,  and 
completes  the  rhyme  in  the  extract  we  have  given),  also  came  in  for 
some  of  his  blighting  abuse.  In  short,  either  Swift  helped  King,  or 
King  made  his  court  to  Swift,  by  taking  up  his  quarrels  and  adopting 
his  enmities ;  while,  in  the  opening  dedication  to  ^'  Cadenus^  there  lies 
buried  beneath  overlying  filth  the  following  compliment,  perhaps  as 
elegant  in  expression  as  any  Swift' ever  received : 

Semper  culte  mihi,  semper  Cadene  colende^ 
0  decus  et  patriae  tutamen.    Cnmina  cuias 
Atque  hominum  mores,  et  qoidquid  pxdpito  damnent 
Sen  nunc  ta  melius  tractas  irrisor  acerbos, 
Seu  Fhoebi  stimulis  ignescens  fondis  lambos, 
Aut  SxELLiB  laudes  recitas  et  amabile  carmen 
Si  locus  est  interpellandi,  en  barbarus  audet 
In  salutatom  vemamque  exposcere  nugis. 

Lest  this  delicate  flattery  should  miss  its  mark,  it  is  thus  sent  home  by 
a  neat  note  of  explanation  : 

<'  CADEmrs. — J.  Swift,  D.D.  S.P.D.,  sui  sseculi  deHcia^  nee  tarn  patriae, 
quam  humani  genius  decus.  Si  virtutes  illius  contemplemur  nemini 
secundus ;  si  divinum  mentis  ingenium  omnibus  major.  QxyjoA  humani- 
tatem  eloquentiam  et  eruditionem  merito  colebat  Schwferus  noster.  .  .  . 
Cadeni  Spiritum  vim,  et  carminum  suavitatem  vel  Flacd  curiosa  ambitio 
sibi  adoptaret,  sale  facetiisque  Attico  lepore  tinctis  fecile  superabat  omnea 
sed  et  in  scriptis  suis  utile  dulci  semper  permiscuit,  nee  placere  magia 
instituit  quam  patriae  prodesse.  Hanc  coloniam  !  semel  iterumque  in 
libertatem  vindicavit,  in  setemum  vindicaturus,  bona  si  sua  norint 
colonL" 

Looking  through  Swift's  Correspondence,  we  find  in  Dr.  King's  Letters 
slight  but  intelligible  allusions  to  this  libel,  which,  though  written  and  in 

Ennt  for  some  time,  was  never  published  at  all,  though  with  great  caution 
e  gave  it  a  circulation  among  intimates,  which  finafly  produced  notoriety 
and  stimulated  curiosity.  From  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Whiteway,  Swift's  most 
intimate  and  valued  relative,  in  June,  1737,  it  appears  that  he  had  it  by 
him  ready  for  the  booksellers,  but  was  deterred  from  publication  by 
what  he  calls  "  the  reasoning,  or  rather  humours^  of  some  friends,"  who 
were  willing  to  try  their  skill  in  <*  accommodating  his  Irish  affiiirs."  He 
then  says  to  Mrs.  Whiteway,  <'  Since  you  seem  so  earnestly  to  denre  a 
second  view  of  this  work,  I  will  send  you  a  book  by  Mr.  Swift  (Mr. 
Deane  Swift,  a  cousin  of  the  Dean's)  ;  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  it 
in  your  hands  until  publication.^*  This  <<  publication,"  however,  never 
took  place ;  for  in  the  March  of  the  following  year,  1738,  we  find  a  letter 
from  the  author  to  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  in  which  he  says  :  ^'  I  must  b^  the 
favour  from  you  to  leave  behind  you  the  copy  of  the  ^  Toast' — at  least, 
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to  show  U  to  nobody  in  Ireland^or  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  aeeonmuh 
duHng  my  suit^  the  publication  of  the  book  would  greatly  prejudice  my 
a£Bair«  at  ibis  juncture.''    And  in  a  subsequent  letter,  to  the  same  per- 
son, lie  says:  ^'I  thank  you  for  your  promise  concerning  the  ^ Toast'" 
Dr.  King  lived  to  1763 ;  and  twenty  years  after  this,  when  ^<old  age 
had  tamed  the  Douglas  blood"  in  the  vindictive  old  man,  died  his  friend, 
Martin  Foulkes,  prendent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  library  being 
put  to  sale,  a  copy  of  "  The  Toast"  appeared  in  the  catalogue.    Un- 
Hmited  commissions,  showered  on  the  auctioneer  from  parties  desirous 
to   possess  ibis  rare  and  mysterious  volume  at  any  pnoe,  proved  the 
curiosity  felt  concerning  it ;  but  the  grace  of  shame  nad,  in  the  mean 
tilme,  grown  up  in  the  affed  anthor^s  nature.     He  reclaimed  from  Mr. 
Fonlkes's  executors  a  work  which  "  he  had  bestowed^  without  intending 
it  to  be  drculated,"  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  copy,  which,  with  all 
the  rest  remaining  in  the  author's  possession,  his  executors,  at  his  own 
decease  some  years  afterwards,  sacrificed  to  decency  and  The  Manes. 
Fifty  or   sixty  copies,  however,  which  had  been  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  were  not  retrievable,  and  are  now  scattered  through  the 
libraries  of  the  curious ;  and  whenever  a  copy  now  offers  in  the  book- 
selling world,  it  generally  obtams  a  price  which  probably  most  pur- 
chasers  regret  to  have  paid  as  soon  as  tney  have  turned  over  the  pages  of 
this  foul  production. 

I  now  dismiss  this  **  unreadable  book"  with  a  remark  which  may  be 
called  trite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constantly  elicited  by  the  contrast  which  the 
tone  and  manners  of  our  day  present  to  those  of  the  last  century.  The 
author  of  <'  The  Toast,"  tnough  he  begs  the  excuse  of  some  ideal 
<<  ClaroT  for  the  grossness  of  his  imagery  and  sentiments,  yet  submits 
them,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  apology,  to  the  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Whiteway,  a  lady  against  whose  propriety  or  decorum  of  mind 
and  conduct  no  slander  ever  lay,  and  who  "  earnestly  desired  a  second 
sight"  of  this  mass  of  indecency.  To  this  lady  is  presented  a  book  to  be 
**  kept  in  her  hands,"  which,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the  most  unblushing 
profligate  of  our  time  would  shrink  from  offering  to  any  woman  of 
virtue;  and  yet  a  grave  doctor  sends  it  to  his  lady  correspondent  without 
scruple.  But  this,  though  it  seems  strange,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  and  standard  of  propriety  in  a  day  when  ^<  Clarissa  Harlowe"  was  a 
book  recommended  to  the  study  of  young  ladies  with  as  much  freedom 
as  '^  Madame  Chapone's  Letters"  or  '*  Hannah  Moore's  Moral  Strictures" 
would  be  at  present. 
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Ths  h^  dky  had  neariy  faased^  and  the  tm,  «>p 
threw  tba  tall  ahade  of  the  tiaea  aeroM  tha  gaidea  •£  Mis.  < 
Tfaa  lacge.windav  a£  a  pleasant  room  opeaed  qd  to  k;  and  m  tUa  zooaa 
stood  a  £akp  gcaaafiil  gk-l,  with  one  of  the  Welieat  fiuet  eter  aeea  ib 
Ebvry.  Her  dadc  falM  ofea  vera  beafc  oat  ilie  gronad  ;  aa  well  ihej^ 
night  be :  the  rase  ef  her  eheek  had  deepened  to  cnaana;  as  well  ift 
might  do ;  for  a  geatlemnn'e  ana  had  fmdlj  enciicled  her  waini',  and  him 
lips  had  {wiAed  aside  the  cluster  of  aofib  hair,  aad  were  imiiihiing  daepor 
that  damask  ohedc  AJas  that  her  wbcie  attitude^  as  she  akood  thoe^ 
should  tell  of  such  capturoiis  happiaeas  t 

Neithiv  was  an  inhahitant  of  tMt  house  ;  hath  had  eome  in  to  pay  am 
ereaing  visit,  and  the  yooog  lady  had  thrown  off  her  hon&etaiid  maotle. 
It  maj  be,  these  visits  weoe  accidental ;  hat,  if  so^  thej  took  pbae  nearly 
9d  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chawaam  od  Afam  ooe»- 


every  evening.     It  happened 

sion  were  oat»  hot  ex^eoted  to  eotor  every  minnto ;  sc^  hai^g  tiomt,  ikey 

were  iaaproviag  oa  the  time. 

And  this  £^m  Miss  Leicester,  the  oavefiufly  broughAHip  isnghhr  ef 
the  Rector  of  Ebitfy !  Iliat  she  should  rcpone  <|Biotly  ia  &e  ea^raea  oC 
that  man  withowb  attempting  to  withdEaw  from  it  I  Teas  and  laee  has 
caused  some  of  us  to  do  as  ii(iiieh.  But  oh,  that  tho  deep,  aBdrat  affse- 
tioii^  of  whioh  £lleA  Leicester  was  so  enineiitly  rupAifi,  had  faasa 
directoil  into  any  other ehannel  than  the  one  it  was  battmyeablj  fised  ia! 

For  he  who  stood  beside  her  was  Gerraae  GaaloDeL  It  was  sot  tiiaft 
he  had  onoe  been  mariied,  hot  it  was  that  diere  wese  some  who  deeamd 
him  a  had  man,  a  mysterious  man,  with  his  maistar  ezpreanoB  a£  fiuM^ 
when  he  did  not  ease  to  ehedc  it,  and  his  oorect  ways.  Why  ahoald  ha 
hftve  oast  his  ooile  romid  Ellen  Leioester  ?  ithy  have  stenea  to  gain  ker 
love,  when  tfioM  weie  so  many  othen  whose  weleemie  to  him  wooidhafo 
canaed  with  it  no  aUoy  ?  It  would  afanost  OKm  that  Ife.  Cartonel  went 
by  the  xules  of  contrary,  ae  the  childaen  mr  in  theb  phw  §Mwm  The 
only  persons  into  whose  houses  he  had  not  been  received,  and  vrho  had 
both  taken  so  strange  and  unconquerable  a  dislike  to  him,  were  the  late 
Mr.  Winninton  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leicester.  Yet  he  had  chosen 
his  first  wife  in  the  niece  of  the  first,  and  it  seemed  likely  (to  us  who  are 
in  the  secret)  that  he  was  seeking  a  second  in  the  dau^nter  of  the  last 
Strange  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  his  wo^  so  effectually: 
that  Ellen  Leicester,  so  good  and  '^"<-ifi«1,  should  have  been  won  over  to  a 
passion  for  him,  little  short  of  iufatuatioD,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
kept  so  secret  from  the  whole  world !  Never  was  there  a  man  who  could 
go  more  mysteriously  to  work  than  Gervase  Castonel. 

**  You  speak  of  a  second  marriage,  Ellen,  my  love,"  he  vras  saying, 
"  but  how  often  have  I  told  you  that  this  scarcely  applies  to  me.  Were 
it  that  I  had  lived  with  her  years  of  happiness,  or  that  I  had  loved  her. 
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then  your  objections  might  hme  rataoiL  I  rff>e«t  to  joa»  howvfer  imch 
jon  mm  dsapiie  »a  for  it»  that  I  saamed  heiv  cadag  only  for  jou. 
before  I  was  awake  to  my  own  sensations,  I  had  gone  too  ht  to  retract; 
X  hstd  a^cad  for  her  of  old  Wiaaaiigtoai  and  in  honour  I  was  obliged  to 
Vnifi  to  my  hasty  engsgemeaL  Even  in  our  early  marriage  days,  Ilaew 
that  I  loTed  bat  you :  sleeping  or  waking,  it  was  you  who  veve  present 
to  am,  aad  I  wodd  awake  focna  sleep,  fooas  dreams  ^  mr  real  ik^  to 
flaw  thaidclessly  my  false  one.  Oh,  Ellen  i  you  maj  oishdieya  and 
xefiase  to  love  me»  but  in  mercy  say  it  not." 

There  was  great  hooey  in  the  wosds  of  Mr.  Castonely  tlieie  was  greater 
honey  in  his  tone^  and  EUem  Leioeater^s  heart  heat  mora  xapdly  withiii 
her*     She  disbelieve  aught  asserted  by  him ! 

<<  EUeOy  jMm  ju4ge  wrongly,"  was  his  reply,  as  she  whispcKed  some- 
thm^  in  lus  ear.     '*  It  w  a  dabjr  sometimes  to  kave  fother  and  mother." 

^'  But  not  disobediently,  not  wilf43lly.  And  I  know  that  they  would 
never  consent.     You  know  it  also,  Geryase." 

(<  My  darling  Ellen,  this  is  nonsense.     Suppose  I  were  to  yield  to  your 
ocfUfdes,  and  marry  another  in  my  anger  ?     What  then,  Ellen?" 
<<  I  think  it  wowd  Jdtt  me,"  she  mumiiTed. 

*^  And  because  Mr.  asid  Mns.  Leicester  have  taken  an  onjost  praudioa 
against  me,  both  our  lives  are  to  be  rendered  miserablel  Would  thait 
he  jostice?  Suppose  you  were  my  wife;  da  suppose  it,  only  for  a 
BAOsnent,  Ellen;  suppose  that  we  we]»  irnevocaUy  umted,  we  shovad  then 
not  have  ooasent  to  ask,  but  forgiveness." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  as  his  true  meaaing  eama  aeross  her, 
the  mild  expression  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  gave  place  .to  terror. 

^^  Oh,  Gervase,"  she  imploied,  clasping  his  arm  in  agitation,  ^^  never 
say  that  agun !  As  you  value  my  peace  here  and  hereafter,  do  net 
tempt  me  to  disobedience.  I  mistook  your  meaning,  did  I  not  P'  she 
continued,  in  a  rapid  tone  of  teiroc  *'  Gervase,  I  say,  did  I  not  raistaka 
you?" 

Be  felt  that  he  had  been  too  hasty :  the  right  time  was  not  cona. 
But  it  would :  fokr  never  did  Gervase  Ca^onel  s^  Ins  will  opMi  a  thing, 
thiHt  he  left  imfolfilled. 

Miss  Chayasse  entered.  Ellen  Locester  was  in  the  garden  then :  aba 
had  glided  oat  on  hearing  her  approadft.  And  Mr.  Castonel  was  seated 
bacJc  in  an  ann-ehair,  intent  upon  a  newspaper. 

«  Oh,"  exclaimed  Frances,  "  I  am  scffry  we  should  have  been  out.  I 
am  sore  we  are  oUiged  to  you  for  waiting  for  us,  Mr.  Castond." 

<'  I  have  not  waited  long;  but  if  I  had  waited  the  whole  evenmg  I 
should  be  amply  repaid  now."  He  i^oke  softly  and  ]m{Hressively,  as  ha 
detained  her  lumd  in  his:  and  fr(un  his  manner,  then,  it  aiight  well  have 
been  thought  that  he  intended  Frances  Chavasse  far  his  wifo ;  at  leasts  it 
never  could  have  been  believed  he  was  so  ardently  puEsmng  another. 

'<  And  Ellen  Leicester  is  here  1"  added  Frances,  "  for  that's  her  bonnet 
Have  yon  seen  her  p" 

<<  Who?  Miss  Leicester?  Yes,  I  brieve  I  did  see  her.  But  I  was 
so  engaged  with  this  pap^:.  Here  b  some  intoestii^  ma&al  erideooa 
in  it." 

"  Is  there  ?"  But  at  that  moment  Ellen  L^oerter  came  to  the  window. 
'*  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?"  asked  Frances. 
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*'  About  an  hoar,"  wm  Miss  Leicester's  saswer. 

<^What  an  awful  girl  for  tmth  that  UP  was  the  angry  mental eommeiit 
of  Bfr.  CastoneL 

^1  must  say  you  hare  proTed  yourseWes  sociaUe  compamooi^''  re- 
marked Frances.  '^  You  mope  in  the  garden,  Ellen,  and  Mr.  Castonel 
bores  oyer  an  old  newspaper !     Let  us  have  a  song." 

Now  Mr.  Castonel  hated  singiog,  but  Frances  sat  down  to  tlie  ptaao, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  stand  ^hind  her  and  dasp  the  hand  of  ^len 
Leicester.  Yet  Frances,  had  she  been  asked,  would  hare  said  Mr. 
Castonel's  attention  was  given  to  herself;  ay,  and  gloried  io  saying  it, 
for  she  liked  the  roan,  and  would  hare  had  no  objection  to  become  his 
second  wife.  It  may  be,  that  she  was  scheming  mr  it.  Thus  thej  re- 
mained till  the  night  came  on,  and  the  moon  was  up.  Frances,  nerer 
tired  of  displaying  her  rich  voioe,  and  Ellen  Leicester  contoit  to  stand 
by  his  side  had  the  standing  lasted  for  ever.  Moonlight  nnging-meetings 
are  dangerous  things.  t 

A  servant  came  for  Ellen  Ldcester,  and  Mr.  Castonel  walked  home 
with  her.  They  went  not  the  front  way,  but  through  the  lane,  which 
brought  them  to  the  back  door  of  the  rectoiy.  Was  it  that  EHkn  dirank 
from  going  openly,  lest  her  parents  inight  see  from  the  windows  that 
Mr.  Castonel  was  her  companion?  'Ke  lingered  with  her  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  gate,  and  when  she  entered  she  found  her  mother  alone: 
the  rector  was  out.  To  her  it  had  been  a  delicious  walk,  and  she  felt  that 
life  would  be  indeed  a  blank,  if  not  shared  with  Grervase  CastoneL 

Ellen  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  next  evening  with  Miss  Chavasse, 
as  was  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  these  evening  meetbgs 
that  her  love  had  grown  up  and  ripened.  Mr.  Castonel  was  ever  a 
welcome  visitor  to  Mrs.  Chavasse,  and  Frances  had  laughed,  and  talked, 
and  flirted  with  him,  till  a  warmer  feeling  had  arisen  in  her  heart  He 
had  all  the  practice  of  Ebury,  being  the  only  resident  medical  man,  so  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he  was  a  desirable  match  for  Frances.  Little 
deemed  they  that  Ellen  Leicester  was  his  attraction.  A  tadt  sort  of 
rivalry  with  Ellen  existed  in  the  mind  of  Frances :  she  thought  of  her  as 
a  rival  in  beauty,  a  rival  in  podtion,  a  rival  in  the  &vour  of  Ebmpr.  Bat 
she  was  really  fond  of  Ellen,  alvrays  anxious  to  have  her  by  her  side,  and 
it  never  once  entered  into  her  brain  that  Mr.  Castonel,  who  was  under 
cold  displeasure  at  the  rectory,  should  seek  the  favour  of  EUen. 

Again  went  Ellen  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chavasse,  and 
again  went  Mr.  Castonel.  They,  the  three,  passed  it  in  the  garden,  a 
large  ramblmg  place,  nearly  as  frill  of  weeds  as  of  flowers.  They  roanied 
about  the  different  walks,  they  sat  on  the  benches ;  Mr.  Castond's  atten- 
tion being  given  chiefly  to  Frances,  not  .to  Ellen,  his  custom  when  with 
both.  Frances  possessed  her  mother's  old  talent  for  flirtation,  and  Mr. 
Castonel  was  notning  loth  to  exercise  it.  And  so,  the  evening  passed,  and 
the  summer  moon  rose  in  its  course. 

<<  Oh !"  suddenly  cried  Frances,  as  they  were  returning  to  the  house, 
^*  I  have  forfinotten  the  bay  leaves  mamma  told  me  to  gather.  Now  I 
must  go  back  all  down  to  the  end  of  the  garden." 

She  probably  thought  Mr.  Castonel  would  follow  her.  He  did  not 
He  turned  to  ifllen  Leicester,  and  drawing  her  amongst  the  thick  trees, 
dasped  her  to  him. 
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^  I  shall  wish  yoa  good  night  now,  my  darling,''  he  murmured,  ^'  this 
moment  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  Oh,  Ellen !  are  things  to  go  on  like 
this  for  ever  ?  It  is  true  diese  evening  meetinfi^s  are  a  consolation  to  us, 
for  thej  are  spent  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  but  the  hours  which 
oa^xt  to  be  yours,  and  yours  only,  are  thrown  away  in  idle  nonsense  with 
Frances  Chavasse.  Oh,  that  we  had  indeed  a  right  to  be  together  and 
alone !  When  is  that  time  to  come  f-^/or  come  it  must^  EUen.  When 
two  people  love  as  we  do,  and  no  justifiable  impediment  exists  to  its  being 
lemlly  ratified,  that  ratification  will  take  place  sooner  or  later.  Think  of 
this,'' he  murmured,  reluctantly  releasing  her,  as  the  steps  of  Miss  Chavasse 
were  heard  drawing  near. 

^*  I  expected  you  were  in  the  house  by  this  time,"  she  exclaimed,  breath- 
lessly, '^and  you  are  only  where  I  left  you." 
*•  We  waited  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Castonel. 

*^  Very  considerate  of  you  1"  was  the  reply  of  Frances,  spoken  in  a 
tone  of  pique.     She  had  expected  Mr.  Castonel  to  follow  her. 

They  walked  on  towards  the  house,  Mr.  Castonel  giving  his  arm  to 
Frances.  Talking  was  heard  in  the  drawing-room,  and  they  recognised 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Leicester. 

*^  I  will  TO  round  here,"  said  Mr.  Castonel,  indicating  a  path  which 
led  to  a  side  gate  of  egress.  *^  If  I  enter,  they  will  keep  me  talking ; 
and  I  have  a  patient  to  see." 

He  extended  a  hand  to  each,  as  he  spoke,  by  way  of  &rewell,  but 
Frances  turned  along  the  path  with  him.  Ellen  sat  down  on  a  gu^en- 
chair  and  waited.  The  voices  from  the  house  came  dbtinctly  to  her  ear 
in  the  quiet  night. 

^^  They  will  be  in  directly,"  Mrs.  Chavasse  was  saying.  '<  Mr.  Cas- 
tonel is  with  them.     He  and  Frances  grow  greater  friends  than  ever." 

^<  Beware  of  that  friendship,"  interrupt^  Mr.  Leicester.  <^  It  may 
lead  to  something  more." 

^'  And  what  if  it  should  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Chavasse. 
The  rector  paused,  as  if  in  surprise.     *'  Do  I  understand  you  rightly, 
Mrs.  Chavasse — that  you  would  suffer  Frances  to  become  his  wife  ?" 

^<  Who  is  going  to  marry  Frances  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Chavasse,  entering, 
and  hearing  the  last  words. 

**  Nobody,"  answered  hb  wife.  "  We  were  speculating  on  Mr.  Castonel's 
attention  to  her  becoming  more  particular.  I'm  sure  anybody  nught 
be  proud  to  have  him  :  he  must  be  earning  a  large  income. 

''My  objection  to  Mr.  Castonel  is  to  his  character,"  returned  the 
clergyman.  ''  He  is  a  bad  man,  living  an  irregular  life.  The  world 
may  call  it  gallantry :  I  call  it  sin." 

''  You  allude  to  that  mysterious  girl  who  followed  him  down  here," 
said  Mrs.  Chavasse.  **•  You  know  what  he  told  Mr.  Winninton — that  it 
was  a  relation,  a  lady  of  family  and  character.  Of  course  it  is  singular, 
her  living  on,  here,  m  the  way  she  does,  but  it  may  be  quite  right,  for 
allthat'^ 

''  I  saw  him  stealing  off  there  last  night,  as  I  came  home,"  observed 
the  rector.  ''  But  I  do  not  allude  only  to  that  There  are  other 
things  I  could  tell  you  of :  some  that  happened  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife." 

''  Then  I  tell  you  what,"  interrupted  Mr.  Chavasse,  in  his  bluff, 
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miM.     So  mini  what  you  MtdiFranes  aiPB:aboiil;  Ibit.  &uammJT 
.  <<  Thttt's  JQiilika  pupft/'  wUipBiiBa  SrMi<Mi^.wli»  had  ratium^lof Hktt^ 
LtMettor.     **  Spealdng  fiercely  one  mknitey  eating  hb^waiJji  dia-  j 
Maitaatahpaysitaniahim  roofiiilierlktle'tiDgMr*^ 

^*  Jk»jwa^yda»jam  dan^ter'^  ha^nes^  keep  her  fi»a.'JKr.. 

n^"  xesuned.  tfae^nnnirter..    <<  I  doubt  mm  in  mme:  waya  tiMBione/* 

<<  Do  listen  to  yon*  pap%.  EUen,!*  ^i"  ivIuspnedL  T  ~ 

prejudiced  Witagaiast  Jdp.  Caitoaai.!* 

'<  Mj/f  de«r  flUiher  i»  pnyudiced.  a^Mmt  faiai^r  ima  Efleola  thenii^ 
*'  He  says  he  met  him  stealing  off  to  her  house  lart'Oigfat*— i&lia«didt]M^ 
loiow ha  waastealbg  back  froM bringing  laa homsl" 

Ellen  was  mistaken.  It  mte  later  iAmM^  tha  netor  had  owt.  Ife. 
Castonel. 

^  Mu«t  I  gife  him  up !"  she  went,  on,  in»  mental  aagnJA.  <<I}r  will 
cost  me  the  grettesl  of  ail  eaithW  mdseiy :  paihiys  ewvn  my  lib*  Bat 
I  cannot-  have  the  oane  of:  diiobadience  on  my  souL     I  UMtt^  'kwiU 

Ah,  Ellen  Leicester!  you  little  know  how  sooh  gpDod  rraniiliMMi  Ikil 
wliea  one  IB  preteut  with  ^ou.  ta  combat  tham  I  Hbwarei^  noinah  yoor 
inteadon-  far  the  present,  if  yoo*  wilL    It  will  oouk  te  tlia  sama. 

<<  Ellen,  I  say,"  Frances  continued  to  whisper,  '*  what  is  it  tivifr] 
daoes  yoor  papa  against  Mr.  Castonel  ?    Caroline  tdd  ma  Jwrtatf, 
her  nnniagB,  that  that  peraon  waa  a  rriativa  o£  hi%.  e^er  almosb  lilsara 
sistes.     You  heard  her.  say  so*" 

Ellen  Leicester  did  not  answer,  and  Frances  turned  towaidahaR.  lb 
ma^  ha9*e  been  tlieeffiBet  of  tha  moonlight,  but  her  hce  loofaad-eoid  sid 
whita  aa*  the.  SDcrw  in  wtnten. 


IL 

lot  was  a  fine  eiveniag  in  October^  Mr.  Gasteoel  had  dinad^  and  the 
tiger  lighted  the  lamp,  and  plaoed  it^  with'  the  pert  wine^.  on  tba  table 
bdbre  him«  Mr.  Castonel  was  partioalarly  food  of  a  giaeaof  good'port ; 
but  he  let  it  remain  untouched  on  this  day,  for  ha  waa  buned  in  tiiaagbt» 
"Bk  was  a-  sUght^nada  raan^  neither  handsema  nar  plai%  and  hia  vn* 
fiathomable  gr^  ejes  never  looked  yo»  in  the  faea.  Ha  nag  th«  biii, 
and  the  tiger  answered  it* 

^  Send  Mrs.  Muff  ta  me.  And,  John,  don't  laaye  thahava.  I sball 
wai^  you  " 

The  housekeeper  came  in,  closed  the  dbor,  and  camatowtadahim^  Se 
waa  then  pouring  out  hit  first  glass  of  wine. 

<<Muff,"  he  began,  **  dier^s-  a  smdU^  bladf  portmantoaa  soaiawhaa 
about  the  honse.     A  hand  portmantena*" 

"  Yes,,  dr;    It  is  in  the  doeet  by  John's  room*" 

^'  Get  it  out,  and  put  a  week's  change  of  linen  into  it.  Did  diatMloi 
send  hone  some  new  clothes  to-day?" 

**  He  did,  air,  and  I  or^red  Hamtah  to  take  them  i^kslairs*?' 

<<  They  must  be  put  in.  And  my  shaving^aekle^  and  each  thiagsii 
I  am  going  out  for  a  few  days." 

Mrs.  Muff  waa dranderstruoL    She  had  ne^er'  known  Mr.Caitonel 
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<c  You  hftve  giiwii  mea  snrprisey  str,*'  she-  anci;  <<h«t  FU  see  to  ^e 
tbiogs.     Do  you  want  them  for  to-morrow  ?" 
<«  For  tills  eveeiiig." 

If  rai^  Muff  thought  her  ears  mwt  hajre^  deeeiTed  her.  1^  last  ooach 
for  the  diateot  rulwiey  eMkm*  had:  left;  Besides^.  Ae-  had  heard  Ife; 
Caetooei  make  an  afspmntmeni  in  Ebnrj  for ifia  fbllomng  day  ai  twdve. 
'<  Q^%eia  erveniog^  sir  ?"  she  repeated*.  ^'  The  ooadea  have  all  goae:  1^ 
last  drove  by  as  John  wtta^brmgnig  oat  the  dianer-tEay.^ 

^Fov  tbu  ereaing/'  r^Matedijifr.  Caatooel,  wxtlaoa*  fbrthercoimnent 
"  In  half  an  hour's  time.  And,  Maff^  you  must  gel'  the  bouse  cleaned 
aad  put  thefougUy  in  order  wMle  I  am.  away«  Let  tfae^  dreanng^room 
adjoining  my  bed-chamber  be  made  ready  for  use,  the  scent-bottiee*  and 
tiUMfauy  put  on  the-  dreasuig-tabla,  aa  it.waa  i»^-ui  the-  tioaa  of  Mrs. 
CastoneL" 

This  was  the  diataac     Mr%  Muff's  speaalr  failed  her. 
^*  This  is  Tuesday.     I  intend  to  be  home  on  Monday  next.     I  shall 
pndlably  bving  & — a  person — a  companion  home  with  me." 
**  A.  what,  sir  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Muff. 
*^  A  &i«nd  will  aooompany  me^  I  say." 
"  Very  well,  sir.     Which  room,  shall  I  getrrea^  7^ 
<^Roora!     What  for  r 

Mrs.  Muff  was  growing  bewildered.     '^  I  thoagiit  you<  said  w  gentle- 
man was  retraning  with  you,  wti     I  adced  ^icb  bed-efaamber  I  should 
pnapara^for  him." 
«  My  own/' 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  hesitatingly;  "  An«^  is 
t^ai  case,  w&h  room  shall  I  pn^Mre  for  you  ?" 

Mr.  Castonel  laughed ;  such  a  strange  laugh.  ^'  I  will  tell  yoa-  thaiiy" 
he  npUed.  ^'  Yoa  must  also  send  for  the  gaidener,  and  get  l^e  garden 
done  up.  Send  to-morrow  momii^,  and  let  hiai!  b^o.  John  oan  help 
him :  he  will  not  have  much  to  do  while  I  am  awi^;"* 

'<  Except  mischief,"  added  the  hoaaaheepear.  ^^Fli  heep  bim  to^  it, 
sir." 

^'  And,  Muff,  if  anybody  comes  after  me  to-night,  no  matter  who,  or 
how  late,  say  I  am  gone  to  an  urgent  case  in  the  cooniiry,  and  send  them 
to  Mr.  Eice»  You  remember,  now,  no  nuMer*  who*  Yon  may  tell 
the  whole  town  to-morrow^  and  the  deril  beeidas^  for  all  it  can  signify 
then." 

"Tdlwhat,Mr?" 

•^That  I  am  gone  out  for  a  week's  holiday." 

Ik&s.  Muff  withdrew,  utterly  stnpified.  She*  thought'  that  she  was 
beaide  howlf,  or  else  that  Mr.  Castonel  was. 

That  same^eirening,  not  ronr  long  after,  Ellen  Leioaater,  attended' by 
a  maid,  left  her  honi%  for  she  had  promised  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Cha- 
▼aase.  In  pasmng*  a  bnely  part  of  the  road,  where  the  way  branched 
off  to  the  railroad,  diey  came  inxm  Mr,  Castonel.  He  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Leicester,  and  gave  her  his  armv  sv)dng  that  he  was  also  bound 
for  Mrs.  Chavasse's.  ^'  I  will  take  diai^  of  yon  now,"  he  added;  '<you 
need  not  ticoublfryonsmaid  to  ooma'any  fivther." 
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**  Very  true/'  murmured  Ellen.  **  Martha,^  she  said,  tanung  to  the 
serrant,  "  if  you  would  like  two  or  three  hours  for  yourself  to^i^f,  yoa 
may  have  them.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  home  aod  see  jour 
mother.** 

The  girl  thanked  her,  and  departed  cheerfully  towards  the  village. 
Could  she  have  peered  beyond  a  turning  in  the  way,  she  might  have 
seen  a  post-carriage  drawn  up,  evidently  waiting  for  travellers. 

The  time  went  on  to  nine.  The  rector  and  his  wife  sat  over  the  fire, 
the  former  shivering,  for  he  had  caught  a  violent  cold.  ^'  I  suppose  you 
have  some  nitre  in  the  house  ?"  he  suddenly  observed. 

^'  Really — I  fear  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Leicester.  *^  But  I  cftn  aeod 
for  some.     Will  you  touch  the  bell  ?** 

^'  Is  Benjamin  in  ?'*  demanded  Mrs.  Leicester  of  the  maid  who  an- 
swered it. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Master  said  he  was  to  go  and  see  how  Thomas  Shipley 
was,  and  he  is  gone.'* 

^<Then  tell  Martha  to  put  her  bonnet  on.  She  must  fetch  some 
nitre." 

*^  Martha  is  not  come  in,  ma'am,  since  she  went  out  to  take  Miss 
Leicester." 

**  No !"  uttered  Mrs.  Leicester,  in  surprise.  *^  Why,  that  was  at  six 
o'clock.     I  wonder  where  she  is  stopping." 

Benjamin  came  in,  and  was  sent  for  the  nitre,  and  soon  Martha's 
vcnce  was  heard  in  the  kitchen.     Mrs.  Leicester  ordered  her  in. 

'^  Martha,  what  do  you  mean  by  stopping  out  without  leave?" 

**  Betsy  has  been  on  at  me  about  it  in  the  kitchen,"  was  the  girl's 
reply.  '*  But  it  is  Miss  Ellen's  fault  She  told  me  I  might  have  a  few 
hours  for  myself." 

*'  When  did  she  tell  you  that?"  demanded  Mrs.  Ldcester,  doubting  if 
Ellen  had  said  it. 

<<When  we  came  to  Piebald-comer.  Mr.  Castonel  was  standinr 
there,  and  he  said  he  would  see  ^Css  Ellen  safe  to  Mrs.  Chavasse's,  and 
it  was  then  she  told  me." 

The  rector  looked  up,  anger  on  his  face. 

«  Did  you  leave  her  with  Mr.  Castonel  ?" 

"Yes  sir,  I  did." 

"  Then  understand,  Martha,  for  the  future.  If  you  go  out  to  attend 
Miss  Leicester,  pan  are  to  attend  her.  You  have  done  wrong.  It  is 
not  seemly  for  Miss  Leicester  to  "be  abroad  in  the  evening  without  one 
of  her  own  attendants. 

^'  Now  this  has  finished  it,"  he  continued,  to  his  wife,  as  the  girl 
withdrew.  ^'  Ellen  shall  not  go  there  again  unless  you  are  with 
her.  Mr.  Castonel !  how  dared  he  ?  I  would  rather  Ellen  made  a 
companion  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  person  in  the  village.  And  shookl 
there  be  any  engagement  growing  up  between  him  and  Frances,  I  will 
not  have  Ellen  tnere  to  countenance  it  with  her  presence." 

<'  Poor  Mr.  Winninton  prejudiced  you  against  Mr.  Castonel,"  observed 
Mrs.  Leicester.  <<  I  do  not  admire  or  like  him,  but  I  think  less  ill  of 
him  than  you  do.     Perhaps  Frances  mifht  do  worse." 

The  clergyman  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  ^<  I  will  adc  you 
a  home  question,  Susan.    Would  yon  like  to  see  him  marry  Ellen  ?" 
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''  Oh  no,  no  T  and  Mrs.  Leicester  almost  ahoddered  as  she  spoke. 
"Not  for  worlds." 

**  Yet  yon  wotdd  see  him  the  husband  of  Frances  Charasse;  your  early 
friend's  diild !" 

Mrs.  Leicester  hesitated  before  she  spoke.  ''  It  is  that  I  hope  to  see 
Ellen  the  wife  of  a  religious  man,  a  gooci  man,  and  I  fear  Mrs.  Chavasse 
does  not  heed  that  for  Frances.  She  looks  to  social  fitness,  to  positbn, 
to  Mr.  Castonel's  bebg  in  favour  with  the  world.  But  Ellen — no,  no,  I 
trust  never  to  see  her  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  CastoneL" 

The  minister  covered  his  £Etce  with  his  hands.  *^  I  would  rather  read 
the  burial  service  over  her." 

When  Benjamin  returned,  he  was  despatched  for  Miss  Leicester,  and 
told  to  make  haste.  But  he  came  back  and  said  Miss  Leicester  was  not 
there. 

**  Not  there !"  exchdmed  the  rector.     "  Why,  where  have  you  been  for 
her  ?     I  told  you  to  go  to  Mrs.  Chavasse's." 
**  That's  where  I  have  been,  sir." 

**  Then  you  have  made  some  stupid  blunder.  She  must  be  there." 
**  I  don't  think  I  made  the  blunder,  sir,"  returned  Benjamin,  who  was 
a  simple-spoken  man  of  forty.  ^*  When  I  told  'em  I  had  come  for  Miss 
Elllen,  one  of  their  muds  joked  and  said  then  I  had  come  to  the  wrong 
house,  but  she  took  in  the  message,  and  Mrs.  Chavasse  came  out  to  me. 
She  said  as  they  had  expected  Miss  Ellen  to  tea,  and  waited  for  her,  but 
she  did  not  come," 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  rector.  Where  was 
Ellen?  Where  could  she  be  gone?  Was  it  possible  that  Mr*  Castonel 
had  persuaded  her  to  go  visiting  anywhere  else  ?  In  spite  of  his  wife's 
remonstrances,  who  assured  him  he  was  too  ill  to  go,  and  would  catch 
his  death,  he  turned  out  in  search  of  her ;  and  Mrs.  Leicester,  worried 
and  angry,  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Martha,  who  immediately  began  to 
ory  her  eyes  out. 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  Ebury  was  ringing  with  the  elopement  of 
Mr.  Castonel  and  Ellen  Leicester. 

IIL 

Mb.  and  Mrs.  Castonel  returned  to  Ebury,  and  the  whole  place  flocked 
to  pay  them  the  wedding  visit.  The  disobedience  of  Ellen  Leicester  was 
no  Dusiness  of  theirs,  that  they  should  mark  their  sense  of  it  And  Ellen 
— ^had  it  not  been  for  the  recollection  of  her  offended  parents  and  the  un« 
justifiable  part  she  had  acted — how  supreme,  how  intense,  would  have 
been  her  hap[uness !  Her  whole  existence  lay  in  her  husband  ;  she  could 
see  no  fault  m  him ;  and  could  they  then  have  tasted  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
so  that  the  present  might  be  for  ever,  she  might  have  given  up  all  wish 
of  a  hereafter.  Amongst  the  visitors,  went  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chavasse ;  and, 
whatever  mortification  might  have  been  in  their  hearts,  it  was  not  suf- 
fered to  appear ;  that  would  never  have  done.  So  Mrs.  Chavasse  con- 
tented herself  with  abusing,  elsewhere,  the  somewhat  faded  furniture,  and 
thanking  fate  that  her  duigfater  had  not  been  taken  to  a  home  so  care- 
lessly appcnnted. 
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conduct  were  begiDiuDg  to  come  home  to  her.  *  She  had  rscerred  "tiie 
foigivcain  of  hK^fuea^dcfr  whcnHiiwwmit  to^thwn  in  pmyer-aiid^p^Bi- 
tence,  and  knelt  at  her  father^s  feet,  the  minister,  thougli  he-fltrore  iMvd 
io«Bpnm>faer  away,  ^aaeordingto  hm  resobitioD,  yet  lie  iws^eofeeUed  io 
iMsUb,  enfedaled  by  sowow,  4md  it«Bd«d  fn^folirag  an  hernedcj^ftUb 
aobsof  agony,  .aaa^SsFgivingdisr.  It  had  -b«en  well  «mild  ke  cu  fiiy 
have  fot^ttoQ.  In  theee  kiw  months,  he  had  bceorae«  bowed,  biiikuii 
man.  His  haor-had  cfaai^^irom  brown  to  gr^,  and  it  was  Tumoniad 
ihat  he  had  ineimc,  sinoe,  enjoyed  a  whole  night's  vest  Gould  tins  fail 
to  tell  on  Ellen  ?  who,  excepting  that  one  stnmge  -aod  onmeiMMBtaMe 
act,  had  alwi^s  been  a  geadle,  lomg,  obedient  dau^ter.  Bbe  wsldied  it 
aU,  and  knew  that  it  had  bewi  her  woik.  Moreover,  ^lere  were  aiisiagf, 
within  her,  doubts  of  Mr.  Castonel — whether  he  was  the  idol  she  'kad 
taken  .him  tobe.  '^wwas  idso  in  bad  heakh,  her  -Atnatian  oaosing  her 
a  never-ceasing  sensation  of  illoees.  She  looked  worn,  haggard,  irretobad  ; 
curious  comments  on  which  went  about  '£bary ;  mod  the  people  ail  ^^^reed 
that.Mn.  Caota— 1  did  not  seem 'to -repose  «vi^  bed  of  roses. 

^<  ThereAs  a  row  vp^itaire,"  exeiakned  tiie  tiger  to  Hannah,  one  day  in 
April.  '<  iiiMs  is  fioUing  and  ovying  buokets  full,  and  Hnater  has  been 
a  kbwnig  of  her  up." 

"How  do  you  knowP  ¥^epe  are  they  ?"  said  Kmnah. 
**  In  the  dfafwing'Toom.  I  went  «p  to  a^  'what  medicine  wu  to  go 
out,  but  they  were  too  busy  to  see  me.  I  heard  master- a  roartng  as  I 
went'np'  the  states,  like  he  roared  at  me  one  day,  «nd  nearly  frightened 
my  ddn  off  me.  It  wias  •something  aboat  missis  going  so  much  to'iin 
pai8ona|;e:  -she  said  it  was  her  dnty,  and  ke  said  it  watti'fe.  '^he^naa 
lying  on  tke  so&,.<ufidlibing  and  ^moaning  awfnl." 

«  I  think  yau  arait  harte  peeped  in,**  cried  fikumsh.  *^  For  tiiane 
©fyour 

"In  course  I  did.  Wouldn't  you?  Oh  dear  no,  I  dare  say  not! 
Maeter'was  kneeUng  down  then,  a  kissmg  ^  her,  and  asking  her  to  for- 
get what  he'd  said  in  his  passion,  and  to  get  herself  oahn,  itfr  that  it 
would  do  her  unknown  harm.  And  he  vowed,  if  she'd  only  stop  crying, 
that  he'd  take  her  hisself  to  the  parsonage  thb  evening,  and  stop  the 

whole  of  it  with  her ^" 

*<  What  is  that  you  are  saykig'?''  sharply  demanded  Mrs.  Mnff,  spat- 
ting her  head  into  tke  kitchen. 

-"  I  was  a  tdiiag  Hannah -she'd  kestsewthat  dieie  bntton  on  my 'beat 
Iffevy  trousers,  what  came  off  'em  last  ^Sunday,  or  she'd  get  hernedc 
pnUed,"  anawnred  the  lad,  vanhang  away. 

Whether  the  tiger's  information  was  -correct,  'and  dmt*  Bzxntenent  ^ras 
likely  to  have  an  injurioas  effect  upon  'Mrs.  Castonel,  certain  it  is,  tbrt 
the  following  day  shewas  seised  ^wi^  illness.  'The  natnreef  it  was  sneh 
asto  destroy  hopes  of  oiltmring,  and  precisely  stodlar  to  timt  whieh  had 
preceded  tke  deirni  of  the  ttrst  Mrs.'OastoneL 

^<  What  an  extraoidinary  thing  f  cried  Mrs.'Clnrrassey'wkentiieniews 

readied  her;  ^^it  locks  like  latafity.    'Carokne  'had  been  sir  nonCfas 

marriad  wken  she  fell  ill ;  *and  now,  in  jnsttke  sameperiod  of  tiaie,^EBea 

£eJ1s  ill !  I  hope  she  will  not  follow  her  fate  out  to  the  last,  tmd  AeoHt^ 

<<  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  never  knew  what  the  first  Mrs.  Castond 
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•did  die  ci/*  lUBiwmmi  ILn.  Major  Acre,  ^wko-ms  sHliag  ,diere.  ''*She 
wms  x«oov«niig  from  her -ftioknees;  incited,  H  may  be  ^dddiatdielMd 
veecMTOsed  firom  dt ;  a&d  riie  w«Kt  o£P  •nddoDly  one  eir«kiDff,  nobody  kxmv 
^ndi  wbst." 

-'^  Mr.  CattoDalaoid  it  was  perfMstly  MtitfactovyrtoAiadieal  mtn,"  Mtd 
Mrs.  Chavasse.  ^'  There  are  *80  many  daogerous  incks  ^a&d  turns  ^pf 
nmtadiee,  you  laioir,  only  ckario  tbem/' 

For  «ttv«ral  days  Ellen  Castonel  was  very  ill.  Not  perhaps  ia  abaelnle 
dawgtr,  but^aofficiently  near  it  to  jexotte  apprebeaaion.  Tl:^n  Ae  ht^fui 
to  ^et  better.  Dumgihis  time  nothmg  could  exoaed  tbe  affeetioii  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  Castonel :  his  attention  vma  .a  marvel  of  admiraliaD, 
allowed  to  be  so,  a?an  by  Mm.  .Leieester. 

One  afternooD,  when  she  was  dressed  and  in  the  drawingHnoom,  Hes. 
and  JfissOhainasse  called.  They  were  the  first  visitoxs  who  had  been 
admitted.  Fnaees  efifosed  to  remain  tbe  rest  of  the  day,  but  Mrs.  Qha- 
'vasae  ot^Fenraled  it:  Jlllen.was  not  strong  anoagh,  she  said,  to  hav  so 
many  hours'  incessant  gossiping. 

Mr.  CattoBsl  aame  in  while  they  sat  there.  He  was  in  Ugh^rits, 
laogbedand  talked,  abnost  flirted  with  Fraaces,  as  in  fonner  days,  .i«hen 
die  had  erroaeoaaly  deemed  he  had  a  motive  in  it.  Whan  diey  left,  he 
attended  tbem  to  the  door,  gay  and  attzactiye  as  ever  in  the  eyas  of 
Franees ;  «nd  tbe  pondered  how  EUen  could  ever  appear  sad  with  such  a 
haahand.  Jtlr.  Oaatonel  then  went  into  his  laboratory,  where  .he  buwd 
hims^  for  .half  an  hour.     When  he  retaroed  upHiitairs,  Ellen  was  in 


'  Don^t  be  aogry  with  me,  Gervaae.  This  Iowsmss  of  spiiits  «fill 
i  on,  and  I  eannothelp  it     I  fear  it  is  a  bad  omen." 

Bdbr.  Oastenel'tmaed  away  has  faaad,  and  coughed. 

'<.4An  omen  of  wiMt,  Ellen  ?" 

''  That  I  shall  neter  reeovar." 

**  You  bafre  veoovtfed.  Coow,  t)ome,  EUen,  cheer  up.  J  thought 
Mrs.  Chavasse's  visit  had  done  you  good.'' 

'^  Last  evening,  ^hea  I  aat  by^  myself  for  so  many  hours,  I  eonld  not 
help  thinking,  of  poor  CaEoUae.  J  w^adeced  what  it  oould  he  .ahe  died 
of,  and "* 

«-£lkn  r  bofst  fiyrdi  Mr.  Castonel,  ''  it  is  wrong  and  wicked  to  en- 
oeorage  aoeh^  absurd  dMoghts.  You  asked  n^  the  other  day,  when  you 
were  lying  ill,  what  it  was  she  died  of,  and.  I.  expteiaad  it.  It  is  not  going 
to  occur  to  you." 

*<  No,  no,"  she  answered,  '^  I  am  not  really  afioaid.  It  is  oaiy  in  the 
dull  evening  hoars,  when  I  am  aiaae,  that  I  get.theie&olish  fancies.  If 
yeu'could  1m  always  witii  me,  they  wonUL  not  come.  Try  juid  stay  >«Pith 
me  to-night,  Gervase." 

''My  dadiM^,  I  Jiave  notleft  yocitme  evening  sinoe  you  w^<e  ill,  till 
tbe  last,  4hkI  then  it  vras  not  by  du)ice.  lkmmo£  nothing  to  oall  jne 
forth  to-night  Should  anything  arise  unesqpec^ly,  I  must  go,.aa  JSice 
is-away.     In  that  ease,  I  ahoald  tell  Muff  to  remain  .with  you." 

^he  still  wept  jilantly.  It  seeiaaiitbat  ber-qMrits  hadsmdc  iataa  low 
itste,  and  nouang,  just  then,  could  aronso  tfem.  Mr.  Castonel. .abaod 
and  looked  down  at  her,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece. 

''Would  you  like  Mr.iaad  Mas.  iLaioester.to^Mme  .this  mYtnimg:?'  he 
asked. 
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**  Oh  I**  the  criedy  dasphig  ber  hands  and  half  rising  from  her  dunr, 
'  the  pallid  hue  giving  place  to  crimson  on  her  lovely  face,  and  the  light 
of  excitement  nsing  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes — **  oh,  Gervase,  if  you  would 
bat  let  me  ask  them  ?  Papa  has  never  been  here  to  stay  an  evening  with 
me :  he  would  come  now.  It  would  do  me  more  g^ood  than  everything 
else.     Indeed  I  should  not  have  these  fears  then.*' 

He  went  to  a  table  and  wrote  a  brief  note,  patting  it  into  EUen's 
hands  to  read.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  wife  was  in  low  spirits,  and 
much  wished  them  both  to  come  to  tea  and  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dearest  Gervase,  she  exdaimed,  ^  you  have 
made  me  happy.     Oh,  papa  l" 

<<  Ellen,"  he  said,  gazing  into  her  eyes,  ^^  confess.  Yon  love  yom: 
father  better  than  you  do  me.** 

"  You  know  to  the  contrary,  Gervase.  I  love  him  with  a  different  love. 
I  left  him  for  you,"  she  added,  in  a  low,  almost  a  reproachful  tone,  as  she 
leaned  forward  and  hid  her  fice  upon  her  husband's  arm,  '^  and  people  say 
that  it  is  killing  him." 

The  tiger  was  despatched  with  the  note  to  the  parsona^  and  brought 
back  a  verbal  answer  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  would  soon  follow  lum. 

They  both  came.  They  sat  with  Ellen  and  her  husband.  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester made  tea ;  and  for  once  Ellen  was  happy.  There  appeared  to  be 
more  social  feeling  between  her  husband  and  father  than  she  had  ever 
hoped  for,  and  a  joyous  vision  fleeted  across  her  of  time  bringing  about  a 
thorough  reconciliation,  and  of  their  all  being  happy  together.  She 
laughed,  she  talked,  she  almost  sang;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester 
inquired  what  had  become  of  the  lowness  of  spirits  spoken  of  in  Mr. 
Castonel's  note.  He  answered  pleasantly  that  their  presence  had  scared 
it  away,  and  that  if  they  did  not  mind  the  trouble  of  coming  out,  it 
might  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  again  on  the  fbllowii^  evening ;  he 
could  see  it  was  th6  best  medicine  for  his  dearest  Ellen.  They  promised 
to  do  so,  even  Mr.  Leicester.  Especially,  he  added,  as  he  must  now  leave 
almost  directly. 

The  glow  on  Ellen's  face  faded.     <<  Why  leave,  pqm?* 

"  My  dear,  there  is  a  vestry  meeting  to-night,  and  I  must  attend  it 
Your  mamma  can  stay." 

**  Will  you  not  return  when  it  is  over  ?"  resumed  Ellen,  anzionsly. 

<^  No.     It  will  not  be  over  till  late.     It  is  likely  to  be  a  stormy  one.'' 

'^But  you  toill  come  to-morrow  ?  And  remain  longer?"  she  feverishly 
added. 

''  Child,  I  have  said  so." 

^  Upon  one  condition — ^that  she  does  not  excite  herself  over  it,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Castonel,  affectionately  laymg  his  hand  upon  his  wife's. 
*'  Add  that  proviso,  sir." 

<<  Oh,  if  Ellen  is  to  excite  herself,  of  course  that  would  stop  it,"  re- 
turned the  rector,  with  a  smile.  The  first  smile  his  countenance  had 
worn  since  her  disobedience. 

Ellen  saw  it,  and  her  heart  rose  up  in  thankfulness  within  her. 
**  Dearest  papa,"  she  whispered,  leaning  towards  him,  <'  I  will  be  quite 
calm*  It  will  be  right  in  time  between  us  all :  I  see  it  will.  I  am  so 
happy!" 

At  seven  o'clock  they  heard  the  little  bell  tinkle  out,  callbg  together 
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the  memben  of  the  select  vestry,  and  Mr.  Leicester  took  his  departure. 
His  wife  remaiDed  with  E)llen,  Mr.  Caatonel  also ;  nothing  called  lum 
out ;  and  thej  spent  a  happy,  cordial  evening.  When  she  rose  to  leave, 
'Mjt,  Castonel  rang  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Muff  to  attend  her.  He  would  not 
leave  Ellen. 

**  What  nonsense !"  said  Mrs.  Leicester.  "  As  if  any  one  would  run 
avray  with  me !  I  shall  be  at  home  in  five  minutes.  I  need  not  trouble 
Mrs.  Muflf." 

'^  It  will  do  Muff  good,**  said  Ellen.  *'  She  has  never  stirred  out  since 
my  illness.  And  then,  mamma,  she  can  bring  back  the  receipt  you 
spoke  of." 

*^  Good  night,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leicester,  stooping  to  kiss  her. 
**  Do  you  feel  yoiurself  better  for  our  visit?" 

'*  I  feel  quite  well,  mamma,''  was  Ellen's  joyous  answer.  '<  Nothing 
whatever  is  the  matter  with  me  now.  Only,"  she  added,  laughing, 
<<  that  I  am  a  little  thirsty." 

^*  That  is  soon  remedied,"  said  Mr.  Castonel.  "  I  will  get  you  some 
wine  and  water,  Ellen." 

"  How  thankful  I  am  to  see  your  mistress  so  much  better,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Leicester,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Muff  walked  along. 

'^  Ma'am,  vou  cannot  be  more  thankful  than  I  am.     I  have  been  upon 
.  thorns  ever  smce  she  was  taken  ill.     Poor  Mrs.  Castonel — ^I  mean  Miss 
Caroline — having  been  cut  off  suddenly  by  the  same  illness,  was  enough 
to  make  me  feaiH^." 

''  Poor  Caroline !"  sighed  Mrs.  Leicester,  with  more  truth  than  cau< 
tion,  *'  I  wish  she  had  lived." 

'*  She  IS  better  off,"  was  the  reply  of  the  housekeeper.     <<  There  is 

.  nothing  but  crosses  and  cares  for  us  who  are  lefl.     I  hope,  ma'am,  you 

and  Mr.  Leicester  will  come  in  often  now.     You  can  have  no  conception 

of  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  my  mistress  to-night :  she  is  a  thousand 

pounds  nearer  being  well" 

Mrs.  Leicester  turned  to  her.  '^  Do  you  think  Mr.  Castonel  makes 
her  a  ^ood  husband  ?  You  and  I,  Mrs.  Muff,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  bespeak  iqpology  for  herself,  "  Imew  each  other  years  before 
this  stranger  ever  came  near  the  place,  and  I  speak  to  you  as  I  would 
not  to  others.  He  seems  affectionate,  khid,  but — what  do  you  think  ?" 
"  I  cannot  answer  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Muff,  "  I  wish  I  could. 
Before,  us  he  is  all  kindness  to  her ;  and  yet — I  don't  know  whjr  it  should 
be,  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  its  being  sincere.  I  force  the  feeling  down, 
and  saj^  to  myself  that  I  was  set  against  Mr.  Castonel  at  the  first,  through 
the  injury  he  did  my  old  master.  I  had  my  doubts  in  the  same  way  of 
his  smcerity  to  his  first  wife.  And  yet,  I  aon't  notice  it  in  his  manners 
to  other  people." 

^'  Does  he  go  to  see  that — person  now  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Leicester,  lower- 
ing her  tone. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  say.    All  I  know  is,  that  the  other, — servant, 
or  whatever  she  may  be — who  lives  with  her,  was  at  our  house  lately." 
"Indeed!" 

"  It  was  a  night  or  two  before  my  mistress  was  taken  ill.  There  came 
a  quiet  knock  at  the  door.  John  was  out,  and  Hannah  was  up-sturs, 
tunung  down  the  beds,  so  I  answered  it  myself.     She  asked  for  Mr. 
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fiM^^"^^     I  did  nfA  kaoirilierdii stke  imk,  nadmamahaat' 

into  thefStudy,  where  mmterm^ta  his  patients,  biii.it  floakad  f ef  fe  who 

it  mas;  and  I jaid  Mr.  CattQiielinBJiotatlii»eriy,and^8kMit:tl»ikiorin 

litffa«e." 

«  Was  Mr.  Castonel  at  home?" 

^'  jtHe  waa  in  the  dnwhig-raom  with  my  nuslKSS.  And  I  rbelieTe  mnst 
iMureaean  JiarirQin  the  windowB,  for  he  oame  down^ttaars  afanoitdiratiky, 
and  went  out." 

«  Bid  Etiao-^id  Mis.  Ikstonel  aaeJiar!?"  biMBhbla^y  inqaiied  Mrs. 
.XreioBster* 

''  Ma'am,  I  have  my  doubts  she  did.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  GairtOQal 
gone,  than  the  drawing-troom  bell<3ang,  and  1 4pent  up.  Jt  ww^or  the 
bunp.  While  I  was  lighting  it,  my  mistieaSfiaid,  'Moff,  Jirfao^vs'ihat 
at.^he  door  ? 

^^  (That  put  me  in  a  flathar,  but  I.gatherad  my  wits  tQ^ethery  maA^mwt' 
swered  that  it  was  a  person  from  uie  new  pQdktdi<^--i€«riof  conae  I 
woald.  not  tell  her  the  truth." 

''  <  What  did  they  want  ?'  asked  my  mistress. 

«'<  Brought  the  bill,  ma'am,'  said  I.  For  lucidly  ^^  -sew  pork 
people  had  sent  in  their  bill  that  day.  And. I  tcwk  it  out  of  my^pomt, 
jukI  laid  it  mi  the  taUe  by  iier. 

^* '  What  ooukl  the  person  want,  walking  befoie  the  house  afterwHiby 
.and  looking  up  at  the  windows  ?'  then  ijuestioned  my  nuttMss. 

**  *  Quite  impossible  for  me  to  tell,  ma'am,'  I  scud ;  and  I  wou't'deiMr 
thatthe  quastion  took  roe  abaak.  < Perhaps  they  wnted a  litde  fitesn 
air,  as  it's  a  warmish  night,  and  the  street  is  open  jottheie  V  " 

<<  Was  that  all  that  passed  P"  daimiided  Mrs.  Leieeiter. 

<'  That  was  alL  Mr.  Castoad  was  not  inifor  two  bows  ^terwaria, 
asd  I  heard  him  tell  mymistrass  heiiad  beenoutto  amott  cUfficalt  eaae. 
m  he  whiffed  if  I  belmad  hkn." 

'^  Is  he  out  much  in  an  evening  ?" 

^<  Very  (^ken,  he  naed  to  be,  J>efore  'mymitkemB  war-takan  ilL  He 
is  akrays  ready  withan  excoae — ii^s  this  patient,  or  itV  that  paiienty  that 
waats  him  and  keeps  him.  But  J  never  remcaBber  JEr.  •Wifiniotointo 
Jtave  had  theee  evamng  caUs.upon  his  time." 

They  zaached  the  panenage,  and  antared  it  The  hoaasfcoapar-ws 
to  iake  hack  die  receipt  ^for  aome  panticularly  nonridung  j^y,  which 
Mv0..1ieieeater  had  be«i  recommending  fiyr  lEUen.  it  was  not  imaM- 
diately  found,  ami  .Mrs.  Mnff  .aat  wxiii  her  in  tibe  parioor,  -talkiog  atiil. 
The.  rector  jcame  in  from  the  Testry  meetbg^and  afae  veae.to  kave. 

Consoions.that  she  had  remaaoed  longper  than  wis  ahaohitdhr:iiaeMll, 
Mrs.  Muff  walked  briskly  home.  She  had  gained 'ibe^  door,  aood-was  leal- 
ing  in  her  pocket  for  the  latch-key,  she  possessing  one,  and.  Mr.  Gaatoael 
t^  other,  when  the  door  was  flong  viomtly  open,  and  the  tigar^apTan^ 
out,  for  all  the  world  like  a  tiger,  very  nearly  upsetting  Mra.  Mn^  jna 
aanding  her  backiourds  down  &a  steps. 

"  Youjuidackms,  good-fep^no^pg  monkey !"  ahe  rezeiaiaMd,  >givi«g 
him  a  smart  box  on  the  ears.     "  You  saw  me  standing  there,  (Lwjppose, 
sand  did  it  for  the  purpose." 

'<  Did  I  jdo  it  for  the  purpose  ?"  tetorted  John.  *<'  You^jaat  ^  iniaBd 
aee  whether  I  did  it  for  the  purpose.    .I!m  a«going<to:gat:die^have9  «i^ 
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tear  off  without  saddle  or  bridle  foribe-fifst  doctor  lean  fetch.  It's  like 
as  if  Mr.  Rice  had  to(^' his  two  days'  holiday  just  now,  a  purpose  not  to 
be  in  the  town  I" 

He  rushed  round  towards  the  stables^  and  Mrs.  Huff  entered.  Hannah 
met  her  with  a  shriek,  auAja  face  as  white  as  aahes.  '^  Mrs.  Castonel ! 
— Oh !  Mrs.  Castonel !"  was  all  she  cried. 

'<  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  terrified  Mn.  Muff. 

'*  It  is  spasms,  or  convulsions,  or  something  of  the  sort,*'  sobbed 
Hannah,  '^  but  I'm  jmre  she's  dying.  She's  wnSuiig  just  as  Miss  Caro- 
line did.     I  am  sure  take  is  dying." 

Once  more,  as  connected  with  tiiis  hktery,  'saag  'out  the  passing-bell 
of  Ebury.  And  when  the  startled  inhabitants,  thoae  who  were  late  sitters 
up,  opened  their  doois,  Jind  strove  to  laasn  who  faad^gone  to  their  reckon- 
ing, they  shrank  from  the  juuwar  with  horror  laad  dKmay. 

^'  The  young,  the  beauttfiil,  the  aeeond  Mm.  Castonel. 

And  again  a  funeral  started  from  ^e  faouee  of  the  surgeon  to  take  its 
way  to  the  churdb.  But  this  time  it  was  a  stranger  who  occupied  the 
clergyman's  chariot.  Mr.  Leieeiter's  iaak  was  a  aoore  painful  one :  he 
followed  as  second  meumer.  Many -people  wwe  in  the  churchyard,  and 
their  curiosity  was  intensely  gratified  at  witnessmg  the  violent  grief  of 
Mr.  Castonel.  Therector's  emotion  was  less  conspicuous,  but  his  feeble 
form  was  bowed,  his  steps  tottered,  and  his  grey  hair  streamed  in  the 
wind.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Castonel  stepped  into 
the  mourning  coach,  solemnly  to  be  conveyed  home  again  at  a  mourning 
pace;  but  the  rector  passed  aside,  and  entered  the  parsonage.  The 
sexton,  a  spare  man  in  a  brown  wig,  was  shovelling  in  the  earth  upon  the 
coffin  and  shedding  tears.  He  had  carried  iEllen  many  a  time  over  the 
same  spot  when  she  was  a  little  child. 


msE  'HomciiM!;. 

mr  VMJtMLEa  wujjah  jathe. 

Wb  quarrelled— rtis. a  tale  oft  .told 
Of  passion,  selnalmess,  and  pride, 

Of  hands  intemperance  hath  inade. bold) — 
I  plunged  my  dasger  in  his  side — 

And  as  in  death  he  Mwed  his  head, 

Cain-like  before  Qod's  vengeance  fled. 

NohnmntQiife  behdd.  the  deed, 
No  human  toBgoooonld  nibnBs.fae, 

None  efanimew  ^we^diaagtacd ; 
l^ttas  in  iwste  I  .tnraed4;o.Jee, 

A  Tttiee  beaideoBie  seeaed  to-sagr, 

'*  Yengeaaoe  is  miBe— ^  wilL»p^r*'' 
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Ni|dif8  darkness  closed  aromijcl  my  heart. 
And  clutched  mj  soul  in  its  embrace ; 

I  was  as  from  the  world  apart. 
Yet  'tw^  no  murderer's  hicQng-plaoe ; 

And  hurraing  onward  to  the  Esat, 

Hoped  with  the  morning  to  find  rest. 

It  rose — all  eyes !  and  every  ray 
Cried,  '*  Deed  of  blood  the  night  has  known ; 

Urae  on  the  steeds  of  searching  day, 
ohow  where  the  guilty  one  has  flown. 

And  set  the  bloodhounds  on  his  track. 

And  bring  him  unto  justice  back." 

"  Ha !  ha  l»  I  thought,  "  in  soUtude, 
Will  they  expect  to  find  me?  then 

Back  will  1  00  where  late  I  stood. 
Amid  the  dust  ^ups  of  men." 

I  went — but  oh!  mtense  despair! — 

For  GDd  and  Vengeance  both  were  there. 

True,  no  one  dared  to  raise  his  hand 
To  point  and  whisper,  "  That  b  he !" 

But  as  if  God  had  set  a  brand 
Upon  my  brow,  they  shrank  from  me ; 

And  as  they  passed,  with  stealthy  eye 

They  gazed  on  me  suspiciously. 

Frantic,  I  sought  the  rocky  ca?es. 
Hewn  by  the  anchorites  of  old. 

Ko  rest — ^1  roamed  amid  the  graves. 
Where  man  was  rotting  mute  and  cold ; 

But  though  I  turned  me  every  way, 

A  voice  cried,  "Vengeance !  I  repay." 

Life  torture,  yet  a  dread  of  death; 

Hell's  fiercest  flames  would  be  relief 
Lnpaled  by  every  tiny  breath. 

Denied  the  pnvilege  of  grief. 
Where  shall  I  goP  where  can  I  be. 
To  hide  myself,  great  God,  from  Thee? 

The  highest  Alp  but  held  me  up 

A  spectacle  of  guilt  and  shame ; 
The  deepest  vallev  seemed  a  cup, 

Filled  only  with  my  odious  name. 
In  every  scene  and  every  dime 
I  was  alone-— the  man  of  crime. 
The  bustle  of  the  tented  field. 

The  charge,  the  shout  of  victory. 
The  despera^  fight  ere  foemen  yield. 

Brought  neither  death  nor  hope  to  me ; 
Accursed  was  I  doomed  to  go, 
Andy  Gain-like,  wander  to  and  fro. 

No  soothing  charm  could  nature  brings 

No  witchery  of  art  availed ; 
In  eveiy  pleasure  lurked  a  stinff. 

E'en  woman's  fond  caresse»7ailed. 
The  world,  where'er  I  dared  to  tread. 
As  with  a  pall  was  overspread. 
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And  then  mj  dreams— oh !  gentle  Sleep, 

Whose  eates  both  heaven  and  hell  assail, 
Whose  ricnest  fruits  the  wretched  reap, 

Why  was  my  worship  no  avaO, 
And  nought  but  demons  came  to  prey 
Upon  me  as  thy  slave  I  lay  ? 

Poor,  abject  poor— with  all  my  gold 

I  could  not  buy  one  hour  of  ease. 
My  hair  grew  grev,  my  body  old. 

And  care  for  liie  began  to  cease. 
Yet  even  there  a  trial  arose. 
Which  scarcely  madness  could  suppose. 

Though  never  Pagan  victim  strode 

So  zealously  to  death  as  I, 
And  ne'er  in  human  breast  abode 

Such  an  intense  desire  to  die. 
And  the  dark  road  before  me  lay, 
I  found  I  could  not  pass  that  way. 

The  weapons  which  in  former  times 

Were  always  ready  to  my  use 
When  in  pursuit  of  selfish  crimes. 

Did  sternly  now  their  aid  refuse. 
And  each,  as  in  its  turn  I  clutched. 
Some  thrilling  chord  of  mem'ry  touched. 

The  hempen  rope  reminded  me 

Of  the  green  fields  were  hemp  was  grown ; 
The  poisoned  bowl,  of  jollity 

Wnich  happy,  guiltless  days  had  known ; 
The  very  dagger  m  my  hand. 
Of  childhood's  mimic  hero  band. 

At  length  I  rushed  toward  the  sea. 

Determined  there  to  end  my  woe; 
The  sun  was  setting  gloriously. 

And  thousands  watched  its  dving  glow ; 
And  thus  I  heard  them  strangely  say, 
"  How  pleasant  'tis  to  watch  and  pray — 

To  watch  that  throbbing  golden  road. 

Where  angels  seem  to  dance  and  glide !" 
I  faltered,  "What  an  episode 

To  say,  *  Therein  a  murderer  died !' " 
Yet  had  I  done  it :  but  there  stood 
The  stem  avenger  of  man's  blood. 

Robed  in  a  myriad  lustrous  dyes. 

His  fieiy  sword  dipped  in  the  sea» 
The  sun  its  hilt — with  burning  eyes, 

That  spirit  seemed  to  glare  on  me. 
I  uttered  a  terrific  yell. 
And  senseless  on  the  shore  I  fell. 

I  die  to-morrow.    Justice  laid 

Its  grip  at  last  upon  my  soid. 
But  God  oe  praised,  for  Me  has  made 

Even  for  me  a  glorious  goal ; 
And  even  I  may  be  for^ven. 
And  hope,  thioogh  Ghnst,  to  rest  in  heaTen! 
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He  comes  totill  nwaf  tltepiig^era.— SfaLSSPBAjtB. 
VL— Miffla  Q'Nkill. 

IbblanD)  the  excited  but  generous-hearted  land^  ia  abnost  as  partial 
to  theatricals  as  it  is  to  ^*  rows  ;**  and  DuUin — its  own  loyal,  impulsive, 
and  affectionate  capital — ^has  treasused  in  its  thoughts  many  an  histrionic 
gem.  At  no  period  of  its  histozy  could  the  DobloL  stage  boast  of  such  a 
combination  of  talent  as  irhen  undar  the  diBeetion  of  Spranger  Bairy, 
whose  silver  tones  haye  pesorred  his  memory.  In  addition  to  his  great 
dramatic  talent,  this  riyal  of  Garrick  poasesaed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
f)BLScinating  powers  of  polita  address  and  penuasive  insinuation.  As 
manager  of  the  Dublin  TheaAr^  his  neeelptB  wete  finequently  inadequate 
to  his  expenditure;  and  this,  added  to  his  expmsivse^ style  of  living,  ren- 
dered him  frequently  embarnMsed.  ^&e  had  a  crowded  levee  of  importu- 
nate claimants,  but  no  man  ever  possessed  more  eminently  the  power  o£ 
soothing  them.  Disappointments  on  ihmr  part  wenwitclungly  recon- 
ciled by  him,  anabiode^importanacy  silenced^  Le^  us  recount  an  instance. 
Barry's  stage  tailor  had  a  leng^^iened  bill  against  him,  and  was  exposed 
to  much  embarrassment  from  his  own  creators.  Unwilling  to  offend  so 
good  a  customer,  the  man  had.  worn  out  all  patience  in  the  humilities  of 
civil  request  and  pressing  remonstrances,  and  was  at  length  determined  to 
put  on  a  bold  face,  ana  become  miite  gruff  and  sturdy  in  his  demands* 
jBnt  the  moment  he  came  into  the  manager's  presence  his  resolution 
fiuled  him,  for  he  was  assayed  by  such  powers  of  bows  and  smiles,  and 
kind  inquiries  afiter  his  family — such  presang  invitations  to  sit  in  the 
handsomest  chair,  take  tk  glass  of  wine^  pactake  of  a  £unily  dinner,  or 
spend  a  Sunday  at  the  manager's  villa — in  fact,,  all  that  he  m tended  to 
say,  in  urging  his  claim,  was  so  completely  anticipated  by  apologies  and 
feasible  excuses  for  nonpayment,  that  he  oould  not  find  courage  to  pro- 
nounce the  object  of  hi»  visit-  If  he  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  a  ^- 
position  to  reply  or  remomtrate^  the  diaconse  was  sor  agreeably  turned 
m  an  instant,  that  he  could  not  '^ranture  to  urge  a  disagreeable  topic,  and 
eventually  retired  under  an  escort  of  the  manager  in  person  to  the  stairs' 
head,  descended  to  the  hall  under  a  shower  of  kind  expressions,  and  was 
ushered  to  the  door  by  a  braee  of  liveried  footmen,  rang  up  for  the  very 
purpose. 

Dublin  at  one  time  possessed  a  famous  academy— quite  a  nursery  for 
the  stage — ^presided  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte,  distinguished  as  the 
**  Irish  Demosthenes,"  and  considered  the  best  reader  of  his  time.  Many 
of  his  pupils  rose  to  the  highest  stations  in  society,  whilst  Sheridan  and 
Thomas  Moore  were  both  seholars  at  that  said  school  in  Grafton-street. 
The  poet  early  exhibited  an  imitative  faculty,  and  was  a  '^  show  actor"  in 
the  private  thssiiiaaln.  in.  which  his.  pnoeptor  delighted;  Sheridan,  on 
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tlift.'<ioiitnr^  had  prefioudy  been  pronomMed  hy  hkn  ^an  itHxnrigiUe 

dwMe,"  a  Torditi  in  which*  Ridlara  BrioBlaj^s  moth^  at  the  tkne  &% 

oottonzred*-    It  waa  the  custom  o£  ])fr.  Wl^te  to  unite  al  his  house,  OMe 

aDr<twttte^a)week^  aaooiety  of  the  most,  eminent  literary  and  professionid. 

oluunMtas  of  thatpenod,  and  to  thesfrd^ig^id  soirees  a  portion  o£  Urn 

pmpik  liere  regokriy  invited     John  Kemble  and  Mcst.  Siddons  waee 

oftao  aHMiDg^  the  eoests — leadings,  raeitaition%  and  literacy  oonvarsaiion 

f«giMiing  the  dner  aasusements  of  the  intellectual  gatfaerioge.     Among' 

'  tbe:fkmused  pupilsol  this  establishment  was- JasMsMagan,  subseqnentbi 

kiMMsii  terthe  Londod  stage  by  the name.of  Middleton.    He  was  »  yfmm. 

of'  a*  TQcaantie  torn  of  mindy  and  wa»  known  in  the  school  aa  tfaa. 

**  Wafion^  Shakapeave" — no  incident  ooourring  aaaengst  the.  sehdbu»tb 

wkieh  he-  wonld  not  apply  some  apt  quotation  fit>m  the  inexhauatiUe 

stores  of  his  fieiYOurite  poet.     Magan  quitted  die-  academy  of  Samuel 

Whyte  and  passed  a  year  or  two  at  Tnnityv  and  then,  reno«icing*the 

ooouMMidstof  his  paveiits  and  the  entveatieft  of  hisrfirtends,  appearediupmL 

tfa»  stager  of  his  iwtive  city  in  the  character  of  Bomea-^%  lads^  of 

ISrinitps-  in  their  enpe  and  gowns,  attniding  in  mat  force,  and  most 

mdodiondy  easfcisii^  theif  sfveet  voiees-  on  hie  bchall    The  young  heoo 

of  that  ni|^  eoatinued'  to  perform  thvoi^out  the  season ;  and  as  leeal 

sMwhaieiit  aobersd  down  into  mature  judgment,  Mr.  Middleton  (no 

loo^st  James  JKagan)  was  pvoaounoed  on  all  sides  a  most  accomplished 

actor.     He  came  to  London,  and  at  Covent  Garden  played  several  first* 

rate  characters,  his  sweetness  of  voice  and  graceful  action  securing  him 

many  admirers.     Talent  and  position,  however,  were  soon  sacrificed  to 

intemperance — the  Juggernaut  beneath  whose  fatal  wheels  so  many  have 

Laan  orodied*    Magan  closed  his  career  at  an  early  age^  finally  dropping 

in.  the  streets  in  a^state  of  sensriess  misery*    The  last  rites  were  attended 

ta  by  CShaila»  KemUe^  who  fiillowed  to  tiie  grave  the  remaiasof  tm  eos- 

oeDent  bat  erring  companion. 


We  hsppe  prefaoed  oar  present  sketch  with  w  nfmimscenee?  ot  tw>o  of 
ijheatoicals'  in  Irdand^  fbr  witb  that  comtry  have  so  many  of  our  best 
flBtDTS'  been  associated^  Erin^  moreovei^  gvre  us  tiie  two  actresses  wfaosv 
poitnuts^  have  fdready  appeared  la  owrGHlerr — JuikGlovw  and  Dera; 
Jordan — and  likewise  daims  a»  one  of  her  favoured  offinning-  the  lady 
whose  maae  gnooes  oar  preaent  dceteh,  Miss  O'l^ilL  The  father  of  this 
once  dist^ngmshed  actress  wae  at  ear  time  w  member'  of  thr  Dublin; 
Tbeaire,  though  he  became  what  is  literally  teemed  a  str^lii^  manager* 
He  was  an  amusing  person,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  tha  idea,  tfaat 
r^^  bk>od  was  oirchng  with  his  own,  hiUing  deseanded.  tohinr,  w»pre- 
soaiev  from  Sing  O'NeiU — though  to  have  traeed  the  degree  of  oonsan-* 
gmnity  wo^  probdihr  have  pusaled  the  Heralds'  Office,  clever  Mr. 
Blanche  included.  Whenr  seated  bdiind  a  loag^pipe  aod  a  short  ghss 
whkh  GamjUl  sublimely  calls  a 

Calumet  of  p«uje  and  cup  otjqy— 

Jeiny  (yNeoll  would  graadly  dwell  upon  his  it^id  dsseent,  tfiough  hi* 
brethren  were  so  unloyal  m  to  hint  that  he  dmeed  his  patent  from  oce» 
simally^  appearing  as  tbe  representative  of  JSmgf  Duncan^  ia  ^  Masbedi/' 
Haalieae  timapaesidad  onm  a  Uttleband  of  Theapiais^  who'edabitad 
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their  talents  in  a  barn  or  brewhoose.  It  was  a  small  *^  sharing  sdiame, 
the  manager  haWng  no  capital  to  incur  the  risk  of  salaries— a  defect  eom- 
pensated  for  by  the  receipts  arising  from  the  performances  being  dirided 
among  the  company.  Occasionally  there  were  no  receipts  to  divide,  bat 
what  of  that?  The  players  would  seem  to  be  a  privileged  class.  Althongli 
not  exempt  from  the  common  calls  of  necessity,  they  are  sometimes 
enabled,  ''  by  their  so  potent  art,"  to  soar  above  them.  As  they  make 
imaginary  ills  their  own,  so  reid  ones  become  imaginary  and  sit  light 
upon  them.  The  various  accidents  of  their  lives  are  but  the  shifUng 
scenes  of  a  play.  Tears  and  laughter — a  mock  dinner  or  a  real  one — a 
crown  of  jewels  or  of  straw,  are  to  them  nearly  the  same.  Hapfunesi 
<rflben  goes  with  the  young  stroller,  vanity  and  hope  being  the  props  of 
his  existence  :  the  gilding  of  his  professioa  is  then  fresh,  the  dsirk  alloy 
of  the  metal  being  concealed. 

Mr.  O'Neill  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  with  all  his  kingly 
notions,  had  not  his  loving  spouse — ^herself  a  member  of  the  little  band  of 
Thespians — presented  her  liege  lord  with  a  fair  daughter,  destined  to  win 
for  herself  considerable  fame.  Droffheda  and  Dundalk  witnessed  her 
earliest  years — which  commenced  their  course  in  1791^-cmd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter  place  she  gambolled  in  the  streets  and  fields  in 
unrestnuned  freedom  ot  attire,  with  feet  and  legs  as  bare  as  when  first 
moulded  by  nature.  Although  comparative  poverty  maiked  her  home, 
she  was  at  this  time  as 

Blithe  as  the  bird  that  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  breath  of  spring. 

To  assist  her  fi&ther  in  his  efforts  to  support  his  fiunily  in  honest  indigenee, 
Miss  O'Neill  was  early  introduced  to  the  stage,  and  soon  evinced  consi- 
derable talent  She  was  ultimately  noticed  by  Talbot — designated  the 
Irish  Elliston — who  managed  several  theatres  in  the  Irish  provinces.  To 
the  younff  actress  he  imparted  much  yaluable  instruction,  at  least  he  took 
credit  to  himself  for  the  same  when  her  star  of  popularity  had  risen.  Miss 
O'Neill  became  the  heroine  of  Talbot's  company,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  known  as  an  actress  of  promise,  a  beautilnl  and  amiable 
girl.  Her  talents,  at  times,  had  scarcely  preserved  her  from  want ;  bot 
amidst  privations  and  vicissitudes,  she  had  ever  preserved  an  integrity  of 
mind  and  a  singleness  of  heart.  Possessing  these  attributes,  how  many 
have  risen  above  the  tyranny  of  circumstances.  The  Siddons  started  in 
life  in  a  very  humble  capacity,  and  Rachel  once  sold  oranges  on  the 
Boulevards. 

Andrew  Cherry — the  author  of  the  **  Soldier's  Daughter,"  and  a  come- 
dian of  great  merit — ^when  in  Ireland,  heard  of  Miss  O'Neill,  and  wu 
anuous  to  secure  her  services  for  the  Clonmel  Theatre,  then  under  his 
direction.  Had  she  accepted  his  overtures,  she  would  have  played  with 
Edmund  Kean,  who  was  then  Cherry's  tragedian.  The  lady,  however, 
had  other  engagements,  and  Kean  and  misa  O'Neill  never  met  in  the 
provbces,  before  Fortune  had  exhibited  to  both  the  wildest  shifting  of  her 
scene.  Cherry  was  at  Swansea  when  his  forces  were  joined  by  Kean, 
who^  to  enter  upon  his  engagement,  had  to  travel  nearly  one  hundrsd  and 
fif^  miles,  and  this  for  a  stipend  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  wedc !  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife^  iriio  was  daily  expecting  to  become  a 
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moiber,  and  the  pQgrimage  was  performed  on  foot.  Being  all  but  pen- 
niless, they  endured  many  privations  on  the  way.  The  odious  Swansea — 
which  for  so  many  days  had  seemed  perversely  to  recede  firom  them — 
was  xdtimately  reached ;  and  the  cold  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  cider 
which  they  sat  down  to  in  an  humble  boat-house,  lived  long  in  their 
memories  as  a  happy  vision. 

Miss  O'Neill,  whilst  at  Newry,  played  CotDsUp,  in  O'Reefe's  farce  of 
the   *'  Agreeable  Surprise,"  to  the  Lingo  of  the  late 'Charles  Mathews, 
by  whom  she  was  recommended  to  Dublin,  and  subsequently  to  Covent 
Garden*.   The  playgoers  of  Dublin  were  somewhat  slow  in  discovering  the 
beauty  of  the  lady's  acting.     Their  divinity,  at  that  time,  was  Miss 
'Waistein— designated  the  Hibernian  Siddons — upon  whom  they  lavished 
unbounded  eulogium.     Miss  O^Neill  first  appeared  in  the  Irish  capital  as 
ihe  Widow  Cheerly^  in  the*'*  Soldier's  Daughter;"  but  during  her  first 
season  she  was  only  acknowledged  as  a  "  tolerable  substitute  for  Miss 
Walstein."     That  lady,  who  was  then  absent  from  Dublin,  returned 
during  the  next  season,  and  divided  the  business  with  her  young  rival, 
one  of  whose  characters  at  this  time  was  EUen^  in  the  "  Lady  of  tlie 
Lfake,"  which  piece  was  most  admirably  enacted.     Miss  Walstem  played 
the  poor  maniac  Blanche ;  Conway,  at  that  time  in  his  zenith,  the  gal- 
lant James  ;  whilst  poor  mad  Sowerby  acted  JRoderick  Dhu,     The  last- 
named  actor,  though  eccentric  in  his  manner,  possessed  more  talent  than 
London  gave  him  credit  for.     He  came  to  the  metropolis  vrith  an  intent, 
doubtless,  of  setting  the  Thames  on  fire,  though  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  incombustibility  of  that  river.     Sowerby  was  the  first  OtheUo  to 
whom  Eean  played  lago  at  Drury  Lane.     He  is  said  to  have  attended  a 
performance  of  the  same  play  at  Bath,  and  to  have  run  out  of  the  boxes 
and  flung  himself  into  the  nver,  declaring  that  he  would  not  continue  to 
live  among  people  who  could  applaud  such  an  Othello  as  the  one  he  had 
just  witnessed. 

Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  prior  to  flinging  himself  into  the  arena  of  politics, 
sought  to  rescue  himself  from  debt  and  difficulty  by  turning  dramatist. 
His  first  play,  *'  Adelaide ;  or,  The  Emi&^rants,"  was  brought  forward  at 
Dublin  on  the  1 4th  of  February,  1814,  the  part  of  the  heroine  being  sus- 
tained by  Miss  O'Neill.  Sheil  at  this  time  expressed  great  interest  ih  the 
welfare  of  that  lady,  and  augured  well  of  her  future  success.  To  her  he 
likewise  dedicated  the  play,  when  published,  in  the  following  laudatory 
terms :  *'  I  endeavoured  to  combine  beauty,  innocence,  and  feeling,  as  I 
knew  that  your  representation  of  such  a  character  would  not  be  an  effort 
of  art,  but  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  nature." 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  travel's  history  of  Miss  O'Neill 
when  she  was  to  gain  the  ultimatum  of  an  actor's  ambition — a  successful 
i^pearance  upon  the  metropolitan  boards.  Drury  Lane,  in  1814,  turned 
up  a  lucky  card  in  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  a  great  presence  at  that 
house,  then  newly  risen  from  its  ashes.  The  little  tragedian  of  Andrew 
Cherry's  company  had  boldly  thrown  down  the  glove,  and  was  kicking 
ihe  ball  about  at  his  pleasure.  Covent  Garden  looked  on  and  wondered, 
as  the  crowds  rushed  by  its  noble  portico  on  their  way  to  the  rival  esta- 
blishment. Novelty  was  sought  for  on  every  side,  and  at  length  Miss 
O'Neill,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  crossed  over  from  Dublin  to 
Covent  Garden,  to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  hero  of  Drury.  On  the  6th 
TOL.  xu.  2  u 
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of  Octcbes,  1614»  she  fissi  foimded  ber  periloot  wi^  m  Ab 
JmUetf  a  peifomMiee  wbidi  exidbited  rach  rare  and  bewkdung  tiknti^ 
such  genmna  tooehet  of  natare,  that  it  plaeed  iier  ai  Qooe  at  dio  t mmut 
of  bar  art 

'Twas  the  embodying  of  a  lovely  thongbt, 
A  living  picture  exquisitely  wrought. 

When  she  first  appeared  before  the  audienoe,  widi  her  hair  simply 
knotted  up,  she  looked  scaroely  fifteen,  and  waited  upon  her  mother's  eye 
with  the  dutifid  innoeence  ot  a  child.  Her  laugh  seemed  to  eome  from 
her  heart — ^her  step  was  buoyant ;  but  when  Juliet  had  beheld  the  arbiter 
of  her  destiny,  a  new  principle  became  infused  into  her  character.  Hie 
earlier  buoyancy  now  gave  mace  to  the  thooghtfalness  of  a  devoted  beine^ 
whose  k)Te — tlie  growth  of  an  hour — ^was  eiquisitely  and  naturallj  toUL 
An  innate  sense  of  delicacy  gleamed  throi^h  the  fervour  of  her  word^ 
whilst  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  her  general  manner  was  reEeved  anil 
lightened  by  an  occasional  sportiveness.  There  were  passages  in  the 
aner  scenes  which  took  the  ear  and  heart  by  surprise — ^passages  whidi 
seemed  to  have  had  no  rehearsal,  but  to  have  been  produced  by  die  feeling 
of  the  moment,  so  perfectly  consonant  were  they  to  the  situation  and  the 
scene.  A  more  complete  impersonation  had  never  been  witnessed  upon 
the  Eufflish  stage,  which  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  young  actress  it  oad 
received. 

A  busy  time  for  London  w^  that  said  year  of  grace  one  tKousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  Kean's  actii^ 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  meteor  attraction  of  Miss  O'Neill  at  Covent 
Garden,  were  not  the  only  topics  of  that  eventful  period.  Although  no 
Waterloo  had  been  fought,  yet  Peace  had  come  amongst  ns^  and  right 
ffladly  was  she  welcomed,  the  metropolis  assuming  an  appearance  of 
singular  festivity  and  splendour.  For  three  days  the  town  appeared  in 
what  Alfred  Bunn  would  have  termed  a  ^'  blaze  of  triumph,''  and  had  for 
its  guests  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  s^  other  con- 
tinental notabilities  who  figged  in  the  records  of  the  passing  day.  The 
Prince  Regent  and  the  aUied  sovereigns  visited  the  two  theatres,  which 
presented  upon  the  occasion  a  matchless  glitter  of  diamonds  and  a  ivaving 
sea  of  ostrich  feathers,  with  an  entiiusiasm  that  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Hetman  Plato£^  Bhicher,  and  a  crowd  of  distinruuhed  officers,  visited 
tile  Covent  Garden  green-room ;  and  the  ni^tingale  of  that  day, 
Eatherine  Stephens — she  is  a  countess  now  I — received  &om  the  HAtmon 
a  very  rich  shawl,  a  compliment  far  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  &om  her 
cfaimning  meloc^.  The  city  of  London,  upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
maintained  its  character  for  sumptuous  hospitality,  in  giving  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  fetes  to  be  found  recorded  in  its  annals.  It  is  said  that 
at  a  q^ecial  court  held  to  consider  the  necessary  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  reception  of  the  distinguished  visitors,  a  doubt  was  started  in  what 
manner  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  be  received.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  that  our  own  national  anthem  should  usher  in  the 
Prince  Regent  and  his  Majesty  of  Prussia,  but  what  was  to  become  of 
the  Emperor?  One  of  the  City  functionaries,  of  far  brighter  intelieet 
than  his  compeers,  immediately  suggested  that  his  imperial  majesty 
oaght  to  be  received  witii  the  national  air  of  his  oomitcy,  <'  Green  grow 
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rotftet  (Bmnm),  O  T    This  was  waaamnoaakf  adepUd,  Om 
of  the  Bumient  csnaiag  die  taHcEiag  of  Gog  sad  Hitbgog  to  pan 


The  attrmotion  of  Miss  (XNeill  was  nol  an  rfhemens,  a  tiiia^  of  tfce 
onr;  it  was  mboanded^  mereasbg  with  each  new  perfonnaaes.  Efaa 
ihe  magic  wand  raised  by  Edmund  Kean  at  the  rival  houaa  apaeaiecE  £ar 
m  time-  to  lose  aoiae  of  ita  potoi^*  Lord  Byion  was  one  of  that  tfage- 
Aai's  esrlieet  and  greatest  adauierf ;  asd  to  each  lengths  did  he  cartj 
Ida  idolieitrji^  tlutt  he  was  net  o^y  a  little  jeaknu  of  Mns  (VNeitt^f  gnat 
BepvfeatioD,  as  interfering  with  that  of  hb  fttvourite,  h«t  in  oider  to  gaaffd 
hioMelf  agauist  the  risk  of  beoNaing  a  eeavert^  lefiuedtaaee  her  panbmi. 
Thomas  Moore,  jfnstiy  proad  of  hu  young  cocmtry woamiy  endesfoarad 
ta  pexsaade  hia  lordslifp  to  witness  at  least  one  of  her  perfonnanees ;  hot 
Us  answer  was  (punBmg'  upon  Shalupeare's  word  ^  aaanneaMT),  ^  No,  I 
ma  resold  ts  eontiniie  an^CNeiUed'^ 

JMEse  CyNe^'s  first  eagagemeat  at  Cerent  Garden*  was  for  thiecr  yean^ 
at  fifteen,  sixteen,  aad  eighteen  poande  pes  week ;  nltiouitely  her  salaej 
WIS  adyaneed  to  thirty  posnds,  which  at  that  period  was  eoaaidered  a 
korge  suflD^  The  appearance  of  a  powerfol  female  trage^n  seemed  a 
asw  era  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  rifned  yooag  actrees  popukrity  adhered 
with  great  fideli^.  Her  ftrst  ^aracter  of  Juliet  was  repeated  several 
taaes  to  nightly-mcreasing  hoases,  and  she  tiien  erowaed  the  whole  by 
her  striking  p^rlbrmanee  of  BehiderOy  m  ^*  Teniee  Preservedr"  Ihro^ 
BUBMiftly  among  hw  succeeding  characters  were  those  of  haheUa  and 
Mrf.  HaUer,  The  letter  part  was  one  night  played  by  hoTy  at  Co?eai 
Golden,  to  the  Stranger  of  John  Kemble,  who  at  times  siAred  sefevely 
fiom  gout..  Ott  this  particalar  occasion,  whilst  in  the  green-room,  be 
Ittara^  groaned  with  pain ;  and  bemg  ca^d  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stage,  solicited  a  friend  to  lead  him  to  his  station.  On  his  way  tbithcs; 
Miss  O'Neill,  his  dramatic  consort,  passed  him,  and,  sustaining  her  cha- 
racter, observed,  '^lan  rery  sorry  to  see  my  poor  husband  in  such  pain/' 
Tortured  as  he  was,  Kemble  replied,  with  equal  preservation  of  character, 
^'  Yes,  you  are  a  dear  creature,  and  deserve  forgiveness.'* 

Havmg  secured  her  London  triumph,  Miss  O'Neill,  upon  the  earliest 
eeeasion,  was  invited  to  Edinburgh,  «id  on  the  night  previous  to  her  first 
performance,  the  portico  in  front  of  the  theatre  was  crowded  by  hired 
porters,  who  there  estabKdied  a  regular  bivouac,  for  the  purpose  of  seeuap- 
mg  places  the  moment  the  box-office  should  be  opened  in  the  raommg. 
Dtoing  the  ^ree  weeks  which  our  popular  actress  spent  in  ihe  Seot^ 
■tetropolis,  the  theatre  each  night  was  crowded  i(y  sufibcatbn,  and  the 
cautious  Scot  was  mounted  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  enthusiasm.  Mr* 
Henry  Siddons — son  of  the  distinguished  actress — was  at  that  tone  ^Stm 
Bianager  of  ihe  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  but  for  a  serious  illness  which 
tominated  fatally  would  have  sustained  the  leading  characters  with  Wm 
O'Neill  on  her  first  visit  to  that  city.  The  honour  of  tiiat  post  was 
aesijgned  to  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Cov^it  Graxden,  vrho  is  favourably  rememberad 
for  much  histrionic  ability,  and  universally  respected  for  the-  vadbviating 
mrbanity  of  hb  manners.  He  was  an  accomplished  master  of  die  French 
hngoage ;  and  after  numerous  managerial  speculations,  fins^  closed  his 
career  in  America.  On  first  visitmg  Edinbui^h  with  Mus  O'NfliS, 
William  Abbott  formed  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance  with  tlie  two  faia^ 
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then,  John  and  James  Bnllantyne,  the  printen  of  the  works  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott,  who  exercised  a  considerable  infloeoee  on  matters  tbeatnesJ. 
At  the  villa  of  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  every  performer  of  eminence  wlio 
visited  Egina  found  a  hearty  welcome.  John  Kemhle  was  there  a  he^ 
qnent  guest ;  and  there,  too,  Rean  revelled,  Braham  quavered,  and  listoo 
drolled  his  best 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  metropolitan  career.  Miss  O'Neill  met  upoQ 
the  Covent  Garden  boards  William  Augustus  Conway,  who  had  previoody 
been  her  hero  upon  the  Dublin  stage.  This  tragedian  was  gifted  with  a 
commanding  person,  and  advantages  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  stage. 
He  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
exceedingly  handsome.  So  at  least  thought  Mrs.  Pioiszi,  who  at  fourscore 
was  captivated  by  the  young  actor,  and  wrote  to  her  *'  dear  Mr.  Conwajr^ 
in  the  inspired  language  of  a  Sappho  of  five-and-twenty.  During  his  fint 
season  in  London,  this  actor  played  several  first-rate  characters,  though 
the  appearance  of  Kean,  a  few  months  subsequently,  threw  him  into  tue 
shade.  An  unaccountable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Theodore  Hookey 
then  connected  with  a  leading  weekly  journal,  literaMy  drove  poor  Con- 
way from  the  stage,  and  ultimately  from  England.  He  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  became  a  favourite,  but  could  not  remove  the 
canker  from  his  breast.  Quitting  the  profession,  he  prepared  himself  £or 
the  Church,  but  again  experienced  disappointment,  his  admission  into 
holy  orders  being  refused  on  account  of  his  having  been  an  actor.  Con- 
way then  sailed  for  Savannah,  Georgia,  weighed  down  with  misery,  and 
at  the  moment  of  passing  the  bar  of  Charleston  he  threw  himself  over- 
board. Efforts  were  made  to  save  him,  and  a  settee  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  to  which  he  might  have  dung  till  further  aid  was  given.  His 
resolution,  however,  was  too  firmly  fixed,  and,  waving  his  hand,  he  sank 
to  rise  no  more. 

A  thousand  men 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 
Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1816,  Miss  O'Neill  appeared  as  Zady  TeazU, 
and  this,  her  earliest  trial  in  comedy  upon  the  London  boards,  excited 
more  interest  than  her  first  introduction.  She  continued  occasionally 
to  pay  her  devoirs  to  Thalia,  and  amongst  other  assumptions  played  the 
Widow  Cheerfy,  in  the  ^*  Soldier's  Daughter,"  a  performance  which  did 
not  add  to  her  celebrity.  At  this  time  she  resided  in  Clarges-street,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  her  house  lived  Edmund  Kean.  The  latter  felt  some 
interest  in  her  success,  not  unnaturally  contrasting  it  with  his  own. 
Just  previous  to  her  appearance  in  the  last-named  character,  Jonson's 
play  of  '^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  had  been  revived  at  Drury  Lane^ 
to  exhibit  Kean  in  the  part  of  Kitelt/y  but  the  performance  proved  a 
failure.  The  sycophants  of  the  popular  actor,  however,  were  lavish  in 
their  assurances  that  the  want  of  attraction  was  in  the  play,  as  writ  by 
^'  sturdy  old  Ben,"  and  arose  from  the  alteration  of  public  taste ;  in  ^ict, 
that  Kean's  performance  of  Kitely  was  the  greatest  thing  in  nature. 
This  adulation  on  the  part  of  his  fiiends  was  one  day  exhibited  in  Claiges- 
street,  when  the  great  little  man  was  in  a  humour  to  fling  back  the  same 
with  contempt.     Rising  from  his  seat,  his  eye  quivering  with  a  peculiir 
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nervoua  excitement,  he  patted  the  head  of  his  diild — ^the  present  manager 
of  the  Frinoess's  Theatre — and  mattered — 

They  flatter'd  me  like  a  dog ; 
They  told  me  I  was  everything ; 
'Tis  false :  I  am  not  Kitely  proof. 

Miss  O'Neill  passed  down  Clarges-street  on  the  morning  following  her 
trial  in  the  Widow  Cheerfy,  and  some  one  remarked  to  Kean  that  she  ap- 
peared a  little  dejected.  *'  Ay ;  poor  thing/'  said  he,  in  the  quaintest 
manner  possible,  **  she  can't  play  KUelyJ* 

lUchard  Lalor  Shell,  who  in  Dublin  had  prophesied  of  the  success  of 
Miss  O'Neill,  plied  for  her  his  ready  pen  when  that  success  was  fikirly 
won.  His  play  of  "  Adelaide,"  which  had  gained  her  much  applause  in 
the  Irish  capital,  was  transplanted  to  iCovent  Garden,  but  did  not  thrive 
in  its  new  locality.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1817,  he  brought  forward  *'  The 
Apostate,"  supported  by  the  talents  of  Young,  Charles  Kemble,  Macready, 
and  the  subject  of  our  portrait,  whose  impersonation  of  Morinda  added 
to  her  own  fame,  and  materially  aided  the  success  of  the  piece.  Two 
years  later  she  was  favoured  with  another  original  character  ^m  the  same 
source,  that  of  Evadne^  in  the  play  of  that  name ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  exquisitely  tender  and  purely  feminine  than  her  rendering  of  the 
part.  To  Henry  Hart  Milman — the  present  Dean,  of  St.  Paul's — was 
Miss  O'Neill  likewise  indebted  for  a  new  character,  that  of  Bianco^  in 
the  play  of  "  Fazio."  This  piece  was  first  offered  to  Covent  Garden,  but 
was  rejected.  It  was  then  published,  and  brought  forward  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  likewise  at  Bath,  ultimately  finding  its  way  back  to  Covent 
Garden.  The  Italian  wife,  after  her  journey  from  Surrey  to  Somerset- 
shire, was  welcomed  by  those  who  at  first  so  rudely  dismissed  her,  and 
found  an  able  representative  in  the  young  star  of  Erin. 

A  theatre  has  been  described  as  the  very  hotbed  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
of  sycophancy  and  adulation;  and  Miss  O'Neill,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ex- 
hibited upon  one  occasion  a  slight  taint  of  professional  failing.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1817,  James  Grant,  professionally  known  as  Raymond,  died  sud- 
denly. He  was  a  respectable  actor  and  amiable  man,  and  for  three  years 
preceding  his  death  had  managed  Drury  Lane  for  the  Committee.  His 
situation  was  one  of  such  incessant  labour,  that  for  many  months  he  en- 
tirely lived  in  the  theatre,  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the  manager's  room.  He 
at  length  came  to  the  determination  of  resigning  his  health-destroying 
post,  and  retired  to  his  home  and  commenced  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Committee.  He  had  proceeded  through  several  pages,  when  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  he  had  so  long  endured  brought  on  a  paralysis,  and  he  was 
found  extended  on  the  floor,  speechless  and  dying  : 

In  the  winter  of  his  season. 

In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 

'Mid  his  writmg 

And  inditing, 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away. 

Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 

Found  completion  at  his  liand. 

Mr.  Raymond's  funeral  was  attended  by  two  hundred  mourning  coaches, 
his  pall  being  borne  by  six  theatrical  managers.     For  the  benefit  of  his 
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and  Juliet  was  to  have  been  the  fink  pittDt^  but  Mmi  CKaitt  daefiMd  la 
]^j  Jti^ttf^  to  the  Romeo  of  Mr.  Raa,  and  Edmund  Kean  would  not  plaj 
Romeo  to  the  JuUet  of  ICa  (yNeill,  but  efESeied  to  perfonn  Othello^ 
when  the  lady  indignantly  t9iaa%6.  to  appear  as  Desdemona.  Thig 
cayilling  upon  such  an  occasion  reflected  but  little  credit  upon  those  we 
httfe  namea.  Tksg»  had  both  oeoM  om  a  ragged  w»y,  but  would  iew, 
mihwoMa,toha¥e  wiAMda«ataDoatoatben  when  the^F  had  ' 
••kea  reached  th^iunnrpadu  The  (ilay  ef «"  Oroeoofc^  wa» 
selected,  James  Wallack  readily  aaaentiog  to  ph^  die  saUe  hero. 

Ib  Norei^eiv  lS18v  Bowe'a  pky  ol  <<  J«uie  Shere"^  waa  hieught  fer- 
wwAaadeagojedaBad^petttidowaniB.  Sfies  iXNeiU  phijei  die  heroiue^ 
MoL  Boon  (dMn  Mna  SomerriUe)  Jliem,  Booth  Gutter,  Charki 
Keaible  Sasim§iy  and  Maanady  Dtumcnt — m  cast  which  wo«U  hape 
of  the   preaent  day  aoaple  scopa  for  ^  ^po^ 


men  iia 

The  aptbgof  1819  saw  Jftaa  O'Neill  cowptetiiy  her  fiteawtrepelitaa 
season,  when  Mr.  William>  WrixoB  Beeher,  who  then  reprejonted  IUSLqw 
hi  parliament,  waa  attracted  from  hia  poetical  duties  by  her  magic  hi* 
iifteBee>  aad  sought  to  enliee  her  from  her  aDegianee  to  the  pidilic.  That 
public  loved  her,  hot  the  honourable  member,  who  must  have  been  a 
downright  monoscnltat,  strcre  to  win  her  for  himself  ahme.  With  the 
arta  uewl  by  him  upoa  die  occasion  we  are  unaequaioted.  JVoba^iy  he 
simply  weeed  ik»  bsoioadog  aetresa  in  a  stanaa  of  Sh^ey's — 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  single ; 

All  thinffs^  by  decree  divine. 
In  each  otneor's  being  mingle, 

Why  not  I  in  thine? 

UafiDrtuoately  €i»r  die  stage^  the  intendona  of  Mr.  Becher  wvre  hut  too 
suflcessful;  thou^  it  was  once  aaked  by  a  dramatic  eoasoi^  when  that 
g^tleman  came  bewitching  the  youiig  actveaa^  why  the  managers  did  not 
obtain  an  order  for  his  bang  transported  during  hia  nataraL  life ;  oi^  if 
that  proeeaa  were  too  tardy,  why  tney  did  not  appear  at  the  altar  and 
boldly  forbid  the  banns?  Miss  O'Neill's  last  appearanee  uqMs  the  metro* 
politan  stage  was  on  the  13th  of  July,  1819,  when  she  played  Mn^ 
SalUr,.  No  fisrmal  leave  waa  taken;  but  in  the  following  Deember  she 
became  die  wi£»  of  Mr.  Bedker,  whose  name»  a»  few  yean  latey  waa 
enaoUed  among  die  baaonets  of  Great  Britain. 

ELow  fortunate  were  some  of  the  actresses  w1k>  gladdened  the  dieakie 
about  that  period  of  its  history.  Miss  O'NeiU,  aa  we  hare  related^  beeaase 
Lady  Becher ;  Kitty  Stephras,  as  she  waa  fiuniliarly  called,  was  hononaed 
with  the  coronet  of  the  Countess  of  Essex ;  another  coronet,  that  of  the 
house  of  Harrington,  was  reserved  £ot  Miss  Foote ;  whilst  Maria  Tree 
became  the  wife  of  James  Bradshaw,  a  wealthy  commoner.  Time,  once 
then,  has  dropped  the  curtain  on  younger^  tnough  not  more  favoured 
actresses ;  yet  those  we  have  here  mentioned  are  still  upon  the  stage  of 
life,  though  the  bright  shifting  of  their  seene  has  been  shadow^  by 
widowhood. 

Our  story  is  now  at  an  end.  We  have  shown  how  the  chief  character 
studied  ana  triumphed;  but  the  comedy  of  life  is  over — the  heroine 
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ismaffTied.  How  muoh  oC  p9e<kal  liknioii  vviialies  st  lite  mite  Look 
aft  Byro&'i  <' Ihid  of  Athens,*' of  wliom  the  poet  «sked  hack  his  hecrt,e( 
^pAom  Moon  and  HoblKMise  wrote  eo  mudi  «od  m  pankmately.  By  her 
Mrmge  tiie  iweet  hwden  of  the  smeetest  We-eong  waa  destroyed,  nay, 
poetry  itself  beeanM  aMharmed — ihe  beautilul  Teresa  had  heooaM  the 
wife  of  a  Seotdmaa,  and  gloned  in  the  vrnxHnaBStic  nane  of  Biaek  1 

liliss  O'Neill,  Mloe  Edrnvnd  Kean,  gained  her  Tep«ta)tk»  in  (^  pro* 
vindal  schools  of  the  hmnUest  elass,  and  in  ike  oooise  of  her  eateer  wit> 
ftessed  many  a  seene  ^  pennry  and  distress ;  hot  those  soenes  served  to 
ennoble,  not  to  dehase  her.  Tlie  silver  tining  of  her  fkmd  i  iiartiwHj 
ezhihilted  itself,  and  a  strong  hold  was  gained  hy  her  upon  pabho  favour. 
Her  doers  were  then  beset  by  ooroneted  carriages,  and  cards  of  inritation 
poared  in  from  ijiose  who  were  anxions  to  hoist  of  her  presence  at  their 
briUnmt  smrees ;  Imt  liiese  honours  &iled  to  inflnenoe  iwr  good  sense 
and  mia£feeted  Peking,  ^le  would  occasionally  refer  to  the  great  change 
wrongfat  in  her  position,  contrasting  the  past  wtdi  die  preset ;  but  then 
was  no  aieetalson  of  concealment  as  to  her  previous  position,  hut  an  opisn 
frankness  of  character,  and  a  warm  expression  of  gratitude  for  die  hlessiiigs 
so  unexpectedly  showered  upon  her. 

The  face  and  pexBon  of  Miss  O'Neill  were  huidsonw,  without  being 
striking  either  as  to  feature  or  symmetry.  Although  surrounded  by  a 
family  who  in  their  conversation  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  tlieir  being 
true  children  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  this  accompUdied  actress  was  de- 
tected no  peculiarity  of  accent  in  speaking. 

The  name  of  ilGss  O'Neill  has  frequently  appeared  in  companionship 
wit^  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two.  She  had  one  thing  in  common,  at  all  events,  with  her 
great  predecessor — she  was  cradled  to  the  art  which  she  professed,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  wings.  Miss  O'Neill  gained  many  laurds,  but  could 
not  lay  daim  to  die  genius  possessed  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  grandeur 
and  overwhelming  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  feminine  tenderness  and 
endearment  of  the  other,  exhibited  two  widely-different  expressions,  ft 
was  with  f^selmgs  of  deep  awe,  bordering  upon  reverence,  that  Jus. 
Siddons  was  to  be  approached ;  with  Miss  O'Neill  yoor  hopes  and  feari 
were  excited,  and  they  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  response.  It  was  not 
given, the  latter  to  astonish,  but  she  never  failed  to  ddight. 

Although  the  regal  woes  of  tragedy  were  by  her  left  nnsustained, 
Miss  O'Neill  was  an  actress  of  well-directed  sense  and  powerful  feel- 
ing. She  was  not  a  maker  of  detached  ^*  points,*  or  sought  to  dazde  by 
individual  passages;  but  her  excellence  exhibited  an  unbroken  and  con« 
sistent  character,  exquisitely  tender  and  impassioned.  She  did  not  strain 
af^r  insulated  graces,  or  surprising  exhibitions  of  momentary  power- 
neither  was  any  portion  of  her  part  hurried  over,  nor  even  carelessly 
touched,  as  if  it  were  insignificant.  She  did  not  appear  to  he  husbanding 
her  strength  for  some  powerful  effort;  but  a  continuity  of  feeling  wad 
marvellously  evident  in  the  expression  of  her  count^ance — she  was 
awakened  by  the  same  hopes,  impelled  by  the  same  motives  of  action  as 
might  be  supposed  to  influence  the  character  dhe  defineated.  The  prin- 
cipal feult  in  ner  acting  was  that  of  exuberance.  What  she  wanted  in 
strong  expression  she  made  up  in  exaggeration,  when  ev^  nerve  became 
strained,  and  her  entire  frame  convulsed. 
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The  English  BttM  has  scarcely  ever  possessed  so  perfect  a  represeota- 
dre  of  Juliet  as  ^ss  O'NeilL  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
metropolitan  career,  played  the  character,  hut  she  was  too  dignified  and 
thoughtful  to  assume  the  childish  ardours  of  a  first  affection.  As  the 
serious  interest  grew  upon  the  character  she  became  impasnoned,  toiific, 
and  sublime.  Her  genius  brought  much  study  to  the  part,  but  leli  upon 
it  fewer  marks  than  upon  any  other  assumption  of  equal  force.  For  her 
successor  was  it  reserved  completely  to  embody  the  beautiful  conception 
of  Shakspeare.  She  was  at  first  all  playfulness  and  girlish  vivacity ;  bar 
volatility  of  heart  next  became  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  as  the 
subtle  fever  of  love  stole  over  her  fine  countenance.  As  the  darker  phases 
of  character  presented  themselves,  the  timid,  fearful  maiden  became  the 
resolute,  heroic  woman,  and  here  she  almost  approached  the  Siddons  in 
her  noblest  moments  of  inspiration.  The  Isabella  of  our  accomplished 
actress  was  likewise  a  matchless  performance,  exhibiting  exquinte  tendo^ 
ness  and  luxurious  softness ;  whilst  her  Mrs.  Holler  posseased  the  merit 
of  an  unbroken  unity  of  design.  Her  performance  of  this  part  was  dis- 
tressingly beautifiiL 

The  player  by  his  tone  can  make  us  weep. 
When  man's  substantial  sorrows  cannot  do  it. 

Sfiss  O'Neill  possessed  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  frequently 
herself,  in  her  scenes  of  sorrow,  would  shed  real  t^ars.  Ymting  once  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  she  played  for  a  night  or  two  at  ihe  Barnwell 
Theatre.  A  professor  of  the  University  met  her  in  society,  and  asked  her 
whether  it  was  true  that  she  really  shed  tears  during  her  performance  of 
affecting  parts.  She  acknowledged  that  she  did.  *^  But  you  must  not 
think,"  she  continued,  '^  that  such  tears  are  pamful ;  they  are  rendered 
pleasing  by  the  consciousness  of  fiction  ;  they  are  such  as  one  would  shed 
in  reading  a  pathetic  story.  Moreover,  the  strong  state  of  exritement 
naturally  brought  on  by  performing — ^the  applause — the  tears  of  those 
around  me — all  conspire  to  elevate  me,  and  to  draw  such  tears  from  my 
eyes  as  all  mat  emodons  are  calculated  to  produce.  Were  they  sudi 
tears  as  guut  or  agony  really  shed,  I  must  have  been  dead  long  ago.'' 

Such  was  Miss  O'jNeill  as  an  actress,  such  her  association  with  an  art 
descended  to  us  from  the  nations  of  antiquity.  During  her  brief  metro- 
politan career,  the  theatre  enjoyed  the  reflux  of  a  golden  tide,  and  Melpo- 
mene sighed  at  the  retirement  of  her  young  and  gifled  votary.  HumUe 
and  unpromising  were  her  birth  and  early  prospects,  but  the  douded  mom 
burst  forth  into  a  brilliant  noon.  ^'  We  know  what  we  are,"  says  OpKeUa^ 
'*  but  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be.''  The  little  shoeless  cmld  of  Dun- 
dalk  became  the  favoured  daughter  of  the  tragic  muse,  by  whom  she  was 
led  to  the  ebon  chair  vacated  by  the  Siddons,  and  finally  returned  to  her 
native  Ireland,  accompanied  by  wealth  and  fame.  The  station  to  which  she 
was  advanced  she  has  for  many  years  adorned  ;  and  she  can  look  back 
with  pleasure  upon  the  varied  scenes  of  her  life  and  find  no  sullying 
breath  of  the  world  upon  them.  We  have  but  briefly  referred  to  the 
honours  of  the  family  to  which  she  is  allied.  There  may  be  many  Lady 
Bechers,  but — ^to  borrow  the  words  of  William  Macready — '*  there  was 
only  one  Miss  O'Neill'' 
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